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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1937 

lA. Brilliant pageantry marked the oelebiation of the Prooiamation Parade in 
important cities and towns in India, 

2nd. A large camber of Indian Princes and Baling Chiefs dtsonssed with the 
Yioeroy’s special representatlYes in Calcutta the question of their aooession to 
the Indian Federation. 

Problems relating to the Indian village formed the subject of the presidential 
address by Eao Bahadur T. 8. Venkata ram at the opening of the Indian Science 
Congress at Hyderabad. 

Speaking at Nagpur Mr. Jinnah outlined the Moslem Leagtte's policy of oom- 
munal unity and inter-oommunal amity. 

3fd. At a meeting in Calcutta, Mr, M, A. Jinnah warned Congresa not to interfere 
in Moslem affairs. Hr. Jinnah tonred Bengal on behalf of Moslem Leagne candi’ 
dates for the Legislatures. 

The future policy of the Y. M, 0. A. was discussed at the world Y. M. C. A. 
Conference which opened at- Mysore. 

The strike situation of the Bengal -Nagpur Bailway improved considerably. 

Ur. W. D. West, addressing the Geology and Geography Section of the Indian 
Soienoe Congress at Hyderabad, spoke on the origin of earthquakes. 

4Ui. Some of the problems facing Indian students were dealt with hy 2>r. Dntia. 
Prewdent of the Indian Council of the T. M. C. A., speaking at the "Worln 
Y. M. C. A.’s Conference at Mysore. 

Sth. Several problems in oonneotion with engineers and engineering in Bengal were 
dtsonssed at the annual general meeting of the Inatitnte of Engineers (India) 
Bengal Centre. 

6fcb« The origin of the inhabitants of Goorg was dealt with by Dewan Bahadur 
L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer •when ha preaid^ over the Anthropology Bection of 
the Indian Science Congress at Hyderabad. 

7tfa. A proposal designed to put an end to the political dispute between Hindus 
and Moslems in Bengal by an equal division of eieontive power was accepted by 
a large number of leaders of the two communitiM. 

8kh. The policy and principle of the All-India Moslem League was explained by 
Mr. M. A. I^innidr in a speech at Dacca. 

Replying to addresses at Banohi, Pandit Jawahsrlal Nehru stated that the 
solution to poverty lay in Swaraj, 

ISStii. The management of the Model Mills, Nagpnr^ deolarod a look-out and about 
3JXX) operatives were thrown out of work. 

IStii, The fatore of the European community under the Reforms was referred to 
by the Governor of Madras at the annual dinner of the ^uth Ind^ hiaooh of 
the European Association. 

l&th. Problems confronting Burma under the oozsing Reforms were eonudered by 
the Viceroy in a speech at Mandalay. 

174h. The Caloutta UnivsTsity scheme for the fa^unisg of some students in the 
different branches of trade and indnstry in oo-^ration with busioees houses, 
ww ontiioed in a memorandnm issued by the Vtoe-Chuio^Tt 
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About ifW boys aud girls aUeuded the annual rally of Cawnpore Sewits and 
&irl Guides. 

PoUing in Calcutta in connexion with the election to the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly oomraeaced ttnisy. 


I Pf fc ynnthnB fiwm engendered by the general elections to the new -Beng^ 
A$semMf reached its height in Calcutta when polling tooi place for the general 
oonetitaency seats. 

Iftb. That the interest ia ambulance work was growing in Bengal, was referred 
to with satisfa^on by the Governor of Bengal when he gave away the J trophies 
at the annual competition in GslcuUa. 


The need for graaier efBoienoy in railway administration was stressed in a 
amorandam subnuttod by the Bengal Chamber of Commeroe to the Riulway 
Inquiry Committee. 


A White Paper presented to Parliament enumerating changes in the East 
India Loans Bill which were neoessary to bring the Secretary of State’s powers 
Into oonfonnity with the terms of the India Act 


a let The tdeotioBS in the Ponjab ware attended by namerouB icoidents. Police had 
to rescue Pimdit Ualaviya from rowdies in Amrit^. 


23tA. Variotis bodiw under the University of Calcutta were constituted at the 
unual meeting of the Senate. 

The scheme for the training of selected students in different branches of faade, 
industry and commeroe, proposed to be initiated by the Calcutta University, was 
approved by the Senate. 


2Mh. Replying to questions in the Assembly Sir Henry Craik said that satisfactory 
reports were provided concarning the heafth of State prisoners. 

The Aeeam HoneyTenders’ Act w^ sti^ed to have resulted in a scarcity of 
credit among agnooitmsts in the province. 

The Constitutioni Committee of Uie Chamber of Friuces met in. Delhi to 
consider matters aiEfecting Indian States and the All-India Federation, 


Mtb. Sir N. N. Sirlmr, Law Member, iotroduoed the Indian Insnrtmoe Bill in the 
Assembly. 

Ihe Assembly adopted two ofiBoial resolutions rejecting certain draft Conven- 
tions of the International Labour Gonferenoe, 

India’s ratio policy was critiolced at the tUinaid meeting of the Indian Mm'chants 
Chamber, Bombay. 

^^Indepeadenoe'^Day” oelebratsd throngbout India with Hag hoisting, processionB 
and meetings befitting the occasion. 

27th. Khwsja Sir Naziauddin, Maraber of the Bengal Breentive Connoil, heavily 
defeated by the Proja Qarty leader Mr, Fazlul Baq. in the Bengal 'eJeotione. 

The Assembly debated the Bill to validate inter-oaste marri^es among l^das. 
»th. Th^acca Sessions Judge hald that Government are obliged to pay aUowa&cffi 
to 'persons interned under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and that an 
iatemee whose demand for an allowance failed to meet with respomte had *8 
reasonable grievance”. 


SOtb. Congrees candidate were uniformly euooessfal at thej^Bengal Assembly elections. 

A report from DelM sweeted eharp oonfiiot of opinion among the Princes on 
Federal plan ontlinad in India Act and the States’ Instrummit of AtM^eeioa. 

Thm'e was a proeesmoa of AjOOO studente in Oalouita on the ooca^mi of the 
celebration of the foundation day of Oateutta University. 

$ttk Mr. A. £. Fa^ol Huq declared at a reoqition given him by Molsma students 
of Bee^ that the Proja woidd oo-bpw«te with the otimr llinlem groups 
ia the Bengal Assea^y. 
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Oa froBiid that discossioD of ooatroveraiiU Iteraa io the Asaembly iganda 
woold he unreal in their abaenoo, Coogreesmeii protested against disoottsitHi of 
amendmente to Asaembly rules conoeroing interpellations. 


FEBRl/ARY 1937 

Irt. The principal aim of the Scout MoTement was the promotion of peace ,and 
prosperity, declared Lord Baden-IVjwell in an interview at Dellu. 

Sir Janies Grigg {Finance Member) introdnced a Bill in the Assembly to 
amend the Indian income-tax Act. 

2nd. Lord Baden-Powell pmd a surprise visit to the Jamboree camp at Delhi. 

The Assembly passed the Law Member's motion to refer the Insoranee Bill to 
a Select Committee. 

Lady Baden-Powell addressed a Delhi audience on Ibe^ romantic inception of 
the Bcont and Guide movements. 

3rd. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq, leader of the Proja Party in Bengal, outlined his party’s 
programme at a meeting at Munshiganj. 

The Bho(^ Committee, in a note addressed to the Indian Princes, expressed 
their views on several federal finance problems. 

The official opening of the Scouts Jamboree at Delhi took place in the presence 
ol the Viceroy and Lord Baden-Powell. 

The non-inclusion of an Indian in the Railway Inq^uiry Committee, was strong- 
ly reseated by several members of the Assembly. 

4 th. The Asiambly passed Dr. Desbmnkh’s Bill securing for Kind a widows the right 
to inherit property. 

6th. Election results announced so far in the Punjab indicated a landslide for the 
Congress. 

7ih. The death ocourred of girami Akbaudananda, president of the Ramltrishna 
mission. 

8th. l^egolaatiOQ between the Indian Iron and Bleel Company and the Tata Iron and 
Steel OompaDy for a steel merger broke down. 

The Assembly discussed the draft amendments to the legislative rules rel^ng 
to questions. 

The Eing postponed the Delhi Durbar to a later date as he foand ii impossible 
to be i^iseut from Britain in the fimt year of Ms reign. 

Sir James Taylor’s address at the Reserve Bank’s annual meeting in Bombay 
dealt with the rounds on which he coufidently predicted a prosperous time 
ahead for the Indian agriculturist. 

9tJh. The Assembly passed the Income-tax Amendment BilC. 

loth. The Industries Mwaber’s resolution providing for the eBtablishraettt of a Road 
Fund was passed by the Assembly after it had been strongly opposed by the 
European Group, 

12th. ffir Xaaqat Hayat Khan of Patiala and Sr Eailas Hatilar of GwaUor hold the 
view that , the Princes are definitely nearer Federation, 

The Governor of Burma addrwsed the first session of the proviaoe’a first House 
of Representatives. 

IStii. The death rwoarred in Labmre of Laia EarMasen Lai, ex-Hinlster of the 
PunjiA Gevoroiofiat, 
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FoUwiivg the ferwiAdown of n^otiations for a mergBr, tha 3Ata Iroo asd 
Btee! Co. abided to eitend their plant at JasoBhedpar. 

15tib. The execatire comnaitte© of the Proja Party ratified the agreement reached 
between the leaders of this p»r^ and those ot the Moslem Leagne for the pw- 
pose of working the new Constitution, 

]&h. A surplus was forecast in the Railway Budget which was presented in the 
Legislatire Assembly. 

17li». Tie gi^ntio task of national reconstruction facing India’s youth was pointed 
out by the V/eO'ChanceJlor at the Calcutta Conrocstion. 

Tie only way to revive university education from its “chronio debiiity” was to 
make the rernaoalac the medium of instraotioa, said Dr. Tagore in hia convocation 
address. 

Sir Sikandar Eayef Ehan, leader of the Fanjab Unionist Party, scoepted the 
invitation of the Punjab Governor to assist him in forming a ministry. 

The Constitution Committee appointed by the conference of Ruling Princes in 
Bombay to consider Pederation ‘questions, submitted its first recommendations. 

ISUi. U. P, Oo..gress Socialists who hitherto had been opposed to acceptance of 
flffi.ce, were now reported to have changed their attitude and were hkely to join 
the CoDgress Cabioet. 

l»th. The need for a policy of reciprocity lu the trade relations between Britain 
and India was emphasised at a meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta. 

21»t. Mr. J. H, Morgan, legal adviser to the Chamber of Princes, submitted his 
report to the Chancellor of the Chamber on the question of the entry of the 
Indian States into the Federation. 

Recent pronouncements in Britain that India has not followed a policy of 
economic reciprocity aio characteriied by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, as propi^nda by Lancashire in order to pro- judge the issue of the 
trade negotiations now in progress between the two countries. 

22Bd. The president of the Cengreas put a ban on prematare moves by Congress- 
men to form ministries in the provinces. 

23rd- The Council of Btate passed the Bill providing for the grading and marketing 
of farm produce. 

The President of the Assembly had to ask a member of the Congress Group not 
to lecture him on the duties of the Chair. 

24U>. The Assembly carried a cut motion under the Railway Board tt discuss the 
exclusion of Indians from the "Wedgwood Committee. 

2Sth. In the Council of State the President dealt with an adjournment motion 
concerning a member who was being prosecuted for alleged sedition. 

The cut motion in the Assembly to censure the Government for not faking 
steps to manufacture locomotives in India was passed. 

A special demonstration of the Empire air mail scheme was jpven at the 
Delhi aerodrome. 

The death occurred in Calcutta of 6ii Bhupondra Nath Mitra, 

2Atii. A cut motion to discuss '‘the paucity of Ifcmlems in Railway Services” was 
carried in the Assembly. 

2'nh. The Congress Working Gommitee issued a statemeni: reiterating the Party’s 
programme in the Legislatures. 

Congressmen staged a walk -out in the Assembly as a protest against a word 
nsed in the Finance Member’s Budget speech. 

28du Following a note of no-oonfidence two Burmese ABnisters tendered their 
zefiignationB. 
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3itdi. About 35 JOOO worJteri of a jute iBill in Howrah straot work, 

Mon, Eoroain Kolland, the Trenoh writer and pacifist, in a message to the 
Parliament of the Keli^ons in Oalcntta urged the need for the promotion of 
BDoial jastice in the world. 

Dr. Rafaindra Nath Tagore in a Press Btatdmenit said that the “devastating 
tide of Intamationai fascism in Spwn" should he oheokad. 

Pitfalls in the way of various Faiths were referred to by Dr. Eabindra Nath 
Tagore In his presiaentlal address at the Parliament of Beligions in Calontta, 

Tie Pinanoe Member’s additional taxation plans were severely oriticired dnriag 
Assembly debate on Budget. 

The Barma Hoose of Bepresentatives carried three token outs, Inoluding one 
oriticizing the Qovernmeat for moarriog heavy expenditure on the police. 

4Ui. The leader of the Congreea Patty in the Bengal Aseembly had an interview 
with His Kxcellenoy the Qovernor in comiextioa with the formation of a 
Ministry. 

Sth. A strike in another jote mill in Howrah district was reported. 

The Assembly began its five days’ discnsaion on demands for grants. Tha 
European Qronp raised a debate on the Ooverument’s tariff policy. 

“■Terminological inexactitude" was the phrase selected hy the Finance Member 
to describe some of the aoousations made againat him by the critics of the 
Budget in the Council of Stole. 

The Contempt of Courts ( amendment ) BUI was passed by the Coanoil of 
State. 

6th, The scheme of ladianization of the Army was explained in the Assembly by 
the Defence Seoretary, 

Mr. Fazlul Haq, leader of the Proja Party agreed to form a Hiaistry in 
Bengal. 

7th. Presiding at the conference of Indian inaurance companies Mr. Wldohimd 
Hiracbaod urged for protection against competition by foreign companies. 

13ie tr. P. and Punjab committaes of the Congress decided ag^st office 
acceptance. 

Sth. Since, in r^poase to an invitation from the Governor, Mr. Hnq had under- 
taken to submit proposals for the personnel of the Hiaistry, he had been busy 
consulting the leaders of various groups in the Beugsu Assembly and also 
political leaders of different communities outside the legislature. 

The ^peal of 41 persons who had been sentenced following a riot in a Garden 
Reach Jute mUI was missed by the sessions court. 

The Assembly held a long debate ou the position of Indiana abroad. 

The Committee of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce addressed a 
letter to the Governor protesting against the enhanced postal and telegraph 
rates. 

Otb. Relations between European countries and the ^ssibility of peace and war 
were disoussed at a meeting neld at the Chowringhee T. M. O. A. in Oaloatta. 

Seven provinces were in favour of the Oompuleory insurance of motor 
vehicies. 

The Madras Congress oonsidered it “highly desiiable” that Congressmen should 
accept offices in the provinces where they were in a clear majority. 

Sir James Grigg said in the Assembly that the Congress would choose wiaedy 
betweea earvios and barren opposition. 

In a speech Mr. Faziul Huq narrated some of the diffiooitias that toosd him 
in the task of teleotisg the peiBonnel of a Cabinet fox Bengal. 
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10&. Bifidtaaoes arose between tke detogatea negotiatiQg (ui IndO'^apaaese tr«^ 
agreMceat on foar m^n points. 

lltb. FandH Jawabarlal Nehrn, the Congress Fresident, was Dot is iarour of tiha 
propoak that Coo^resemen ^oold be elected as Bpetkers of prorin^ 
in those provinces in which the Congress Partly was in a siajirnty. 

12th. The signihoenoe of the life and teachings of Sri Baskhrtshna in the light of 
present-day ev6ats» were diacoseed at a fitudents' oonference in Calcutta. 

A dagger attack was alleged to have been made on Sir J. P. Srivaatava, TJ. F. 
Minister, at Cawnpore. 

Qaeetious reiatiag to the enhanced postal rates to Borma were asked in the 
Asseiably. 

Stroi^ opposition to the Indian Finance Bill was voiced in the Asaemblj 
when Sir James Grigg moved that the mei^re be taken into consideraScn. 
Several con-officiai resolutions were dealt with by the Council of State. 

Ko decision was arrived at by B^gid Oos^re^tnen in regard to the ofice 
acceptance issue. 

ISth. The Bengal Frovinoial Congress Committee at a meeting held decided 
ag^st office acceptance, 

l#th. Ilie Bengal jute mill strike situation were nnchimged with 17 nsiSs and 
47,000 operattvea reported to be idle. 

The Orissa committee was the latest Congr^ ptovinoial organiaatiotn to vote 
for offices. 

tSih. The U. F. Uoalems arrived at an ailment which would enable them to 
take concerted action in the U. P. Assembly. 

The question of IndiamzaGoa in the higher secretariat posts was raised iqr a 
mm-omoial member in the Counm) of State. 

An optimistic speech is regard to the coming changes in India was made by 
U»e Vioeroy at a dinner in New Delhi. 

l«tb. After a debate lasting four days the Assembly accepted the moticm for coasl- 
deratioa of the Finance Bill. 

The Congress 'W'orklng Committee passed resolution recommending conditional 
acceptance of offices. 

No conclusion was reached at the disoasston between the Government of India 
sad Its nen-offioial advisers on the new indo-Japanese Trade Agreement. 

17&. Mr. Subbas CSiaiidra Bose, a prisoner under Begulation III of 1819 was 
released in Calcutta. 

A motion to reduce the duty on salt was defeated in the Assembly. 

ISBt. A motion urging the abandonment of the additioual sugar excise duty was 
carried in the Assembly. 

The more rapid Indimiuatioti of the Army was pleaded for in the Council of 
Stata 

19A. The debate on the Indian Finance Bin concluded in the Assembly. 

2oa. The Asaeisn)!? reacted Sir James Gtigg’s motion for the reston^a of the 

additional excise duty oa sugar. 

Ss SxcelleQoy Sir John Anderson opened the Casualty Blo<dt of the Chdeutta 
Medici College. 

The Congress Cove^ios ooneluded its twor4ay’s sai^on at BalfaL 
The part he was to play in promothw the ecoDomio wehbre of the Punjab under 
the new eonstitutioa w» ootliaed by Fkeelieitoy Hecbsct igaMram^ jit the 
NortlwnL IndUi Chamber of Oommeroe me^og. 

Two OEmgreM party laadsm ware reported to have repaired mmatsaa Irosa the 
Otoremors of thmr rw^mtire prorhmas. 
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22nd.. Farther decisions arrived afc by the Congress Working Oominittea at Delhi, 
following ratifioation of the office aceeptanee resolution. 

A plea for the appointment of a committee to inquire into the conditions of the 
ooal mining indastry in India was pat forward at the annual meeting of the 
Indian alining Federation in Calcutta. 

Burma’s trade with India was referred to by Sir Archibald Cochran when he 
addressed the first joint session of the Senate and -Hoase of Representatives in 
Rangoon. 

23rd. The enhanced ladia-Burma postal and telegraph rates were criticised by the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

A number of pro^iacial Governors were in touch with Congress party leaders 
regarding the formation of Ministries. 

The persoanel of the Bengal Ministry was stili; incomplete and it was likely that 
Mr. Fazlul Hnq might amend his Hat, 

2.tol». The leaders of the Congress Parties in various provincial Assemblies had con- 
versations with Governors regarding the formation of Ministri^. 

His Evcallency the Governor of Bengal accepted Mr. Fazlul Huq's proposals for 
the formation of a Ministry of 11. 

The progress made by the Puajab in recent years in the direction oi industrial 
development, was referred to by tha Governor when he laid the foundation of a 
new in ^astrial Jconoern. 

27th. The leaders of the Congress Party in the Bombay and Orissa Legislative Assem- 
blies declined to form Congress Ministries in their provinces. 

Fourteen persons were reported to have been killed in Panipat, a small town in 
the Punjab when the police were forced to open fire to quell a Hmda-M(ral8m 
distarbance in connexion with a Holi procession, 

EducatLon problems in India were disoassed by the Vice-Chaacellor of Dacca 
University presidiug over the All-Bengal Teachers’ Confereaca at Jalpaignri. 

28th. The Moslem League leader in Bombay, Sir A. M, K. Dehlavi, decllued to form 
a Ministry. 

Congress leaders in Orissa and the Central Provinces refused to form Ministries 
in their respective pro vincas. 

An uppsal fur a u’nifed pu'ity tu uSex cS-fcttWa oppoaifion to the fjongieas 
was made by Sir A, P. Patro in Madras. 

An agreement was said to have been reached in the Indo-Japanese trade talks. 
The decline in terrorist activities was referred to in the Government report on 
the administration of Bengal, for 1935-36. 

Presiding at the ananal general meetitg of the Hoogly Land-holders’ Association 
Maharaj Kumar Udyaohand Mahatab of Bard wan appealed to thorn to undertake 
constructive work. 

The question of fixing a maximum weight for motor vehicles using roads in 
rural areas was referred by the India Oovernment to local Governments. 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on Congress refusal to form Uinlstries. 

An adjoarnmout motion was tabled in the Assembly to discuss the “constitntional 
crisis” iu the provinces. 

A Bengal Oovernment scheme for the establishment of tha adolt edacation 
oontres in rural ai'eas was outlined in a communique^ 

How Ministers appointed under the new OonstitatioQ could assist the develoo- 
meut of luma’s trade, was outlined by Sir H. 8. Paul at the annual meetiug of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, ° 

The Pres^ent of the Assembly ruled out of order the adjournmmit motion 
regarding the baa imposed by the Oommiasioner of Police, CWout^ on processions. 
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BfcfefwHon at the composition of the new Beng^ Cabinet 
Mabarajadliiraj of BurdwMi presiding at the aimoai meeting 
AssooiatioQ in Catcatta. 


was expr^sed by the 
of the BtULsh Indian 


31tL In the Council of State, a member complained that by not being pi^nt when 
the CooEci] was oonsidering the Finance Bill, the Finance Member had shown 
“deliberate disrespect’* to the Hoose. 

The AssemWy carried an adjournment motion ia oannexion with the reoeatiy 
anaonaoed re-organisation of the Indian Medical Service. 


APRIL 1937 

lit. The adjonrnment motion regarding reorganization of the 1. M, S. was talked 
out in the Connell of State, 

Over 30 parsons incinding the Secretary of the All India Socialist Party were 
arrest^ in connexion with the demoostration against the inaugaration of the new 
Conatitntion. 

2nd. The Assembly carried Mr. Asaf All’s censure motion relating to a “deliberate 
insult” to the Congress hag at Delhi on April 1. 

Questions were asked in the Assembly regarding the Italian Government’s order 
to Indian firms in Abyssinia to close down their business in that country. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm held that the Congress refusal to hold office was tanta- 
mount to shtink its responsibiUti^. 

Mr. Bhnlabhai Begai blamed the Government for the Congress decision on 
Ministries. 

The Nawab of Chhatari succeeded in forming a cabinet in the U. F- 

3rd. The death occurred at Lucknow of Kaja Sir Bampal Singh (70), the well-known 
politiaian, eduoatio&ist and bimine^ man. 

The Assembly passed two official BiUs and adjournod sine die. 

Questions regarding the location of India’s Federal Court were asked in the 
Oonncil of State, 

Further evidence was recorded in the case in which five men were being tri«i 
for an alleged attempt to bribe a Oovernment official in order to obtain budget 
information. 

A large nninber of Indian Rulers sailed from Bombay for England to attend 
the Oorouation. 

itth. Referring to the office impasse, Sir James Grerar, a former Home Member of 
the Government of India in a newspaper article stated that the Congress hitherto 
had been a party with a platform but do programme. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce urged the Government of India to restore 
the postal and telegraph rates between India and Burma to their former level. 

The W^orking Committee of the Bihar Moslem ludepeudent Party gave a man- 
date to Mr. M. Yunus to form a Ministry. 

Stli. A resolution moved in the Council of State urging that in fntnre no non-ludian 
should be ^pointed on a conunittee set up by Oovernment, was rejected without 
a division. 

Bengal and Punjab M. L. A.3 took the Oath of Allegiance. 

etb. The exposition in the Punjab Assembly staged a w^-out after the election 
of the Speaker. 

The election of the Spe^drer and Deputy Speedier to the Bengal Assembly took 
plaoe to-day. 
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The OoQin^ss Party in. the Punjab Assembly did not attend when the 
Gorernor delivered his itangorai address in the Honse. 

A resolatiou in the Council of State recommended an increase in the number 
of Indian judges in the High Court in India. 

7th. The Council of State rejected a resolution recommending the taking of 
practical steps (o inorease the purchasing power of the Indian masses. 

Annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce commenoed 
in Delhi, 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque was elected Speaker of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly was addressed by the Governor of the 
province. 

SUi. The adjournmeat motion moved in the Bengal Assembly in connection with 
the jute mills strike situation was talked out. 

In the Council of State, which was adjourned sine die. Sir Jagadish Prasad 
made a statement regarding India’s attitude to one of the ‘'racial” Bills in the 
6. African Legislative Assembly. 

The death ocourred Buddealy ia Oalcatfca of Sir A- Sahrawardy, a lormet 
Member of the Council of State. 

The Ministers’ Salaries Bill was passed by the Punjab^ Assembly and an 
adjournment motion to discuss the police handling of the riot at Panipat ’was 
disallowed. 

9lh. Assam’s slender financial resources were referred to by Sir Robert Reid in a 
joint address to the Upper and Lower Houses of the province. 

Mr. a. 0. Mltra was elected President of the Bengal Legislative Gonneil, defeat- 
ing his rival by the narrow margin of one vote. 

The India Government was seriously considering rneasures to protect Indian 
coastal trade from the increasing menace of Japanese shipping. 

A wave of intense disappointment was the first reaction of Indian political 
leaders to the speech of Lord Zetland defining the British Government's attitude 
to the political Wpasse. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi, In a statement on the politioal impasse, suggested the 
appointment of a jndicial tribunal to decide whether it was competent for Govern- 
ors to give the assurance demanded by the Congress. 

The Bihar Government decided to reduce the miaimum price of sugarcane and 
were at present concerned over the problem ol the heavy surplus of sugarcane 
in Bihar. 

12th, An adjournmeat motion in the Punjab Assembly to discuss Lord Zetland's 
recent speech was talked out after a debate lasting two hours. 

Indian Christians of South India urged for a compromise with a view to the 
establishment of a permanent Ministry. 

The United Provinces Cabinet issued a statement on the Congress criticisms on 
the Ministry impasse. 

15th. Mr. Fazlul Huq described the Bengal Cabinet as a very happy family when 
he replied to an address presented to the Bengal Ministers by Calcutta students’ 
federation, 

Malik Khuda Bus, a Moslem Independent, was unanimously elected Speaker ol 
the Frontier Assembly. 

16ti. Mr. George Morgan, President of the European Association, reviewed the 
present political impasse in India when he addressed the annual meeting of the 
Association in Calcutta. 

17tb. The Finance Minister of Bihar in s Press statement said that it was hardly 
necessary for the Congress to demand asauranoes from the Governors in the 
terms as they did and that in actual practice the Governor has given his Minis- 
ters unfettered freedom to carry oat the business of Government 

The Director of Public Instruction exMnpted three Government schools for 
boys and two Government schools for girls in Calcutta, from the use of verna- 
cniar as a medium of instruction and examination. 
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In opting the annoal meeting of the Bihat Chamher of Comraeroe, His Esoell- 
ency Sr Maarice HaHett appealed for co-operatioo in solving the prowems lacing 
the province. 

IStli. India’s Ministers were not puppets, said Mr. Fazlul Hnq, the Bengal Premier, 
oriticizing the Congress Party at a lunch eoa in Calcutta. 

IStli. An application for an injunction was made in the Calcutta High Oomt in 
which the legality of the election of the Speaker of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly was questioned. i. j « 

Criticism of the Congress effort to divide Moslem ranis was the buraon or a 
statement to the Press by Mr. M* Ar Jinnah. 

20th. Mr. N. E. Sarker, in a letter to tie Secretary of the^ Bengal Provincial Con. 
gross Committee, esplained wiy he resigned his membership of the Committee. 

21«t. Mr. F. E. James addressing a meeting of the European Association at Madras, 
referred to the fundamental nncertainty of the Congress policy. 

22nd, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's move to make Moslems join the Congress in 
largo numbers received warm reception. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Poona, clarified the Congress point of 
view in the present political dead-lock. 

23fd. Foniteen persons were billed and 42 wounded when police opened fire on 
rioters in a village in Ahvar State. 

24*h. The Bihar Government decided to restore to popnlar control the administra- 
tion of several municipalities that had been superseded for m is- management. 

The Madras Cabinet’s programme of work included redaction of land tax, 
revision of the land revenue system, a five year plan in agiiculture, and a 
drive against illiteracy, 

25th. Twelve persons were arrested for disobeying the police han on the playing 
of music In or near the Sonya Maruti temple in Poona. 

26th. Pandit Nehru and Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued counter-statements on the Congress 
bid to capture Moslem support. 

Four persons were sentenced by an Alipore magistrate to various terms of 
rigorous imprisonment under the Arms Act 
Nine more jute mills in the Barrackpore area closed down rendering 29,500 
operatives idle. 

27th. Seventeen persons charged with conspiracy to wage war against the Kjng- 
Emperor were convicted and sentenced by a 8t>ecial Tribunal at Alipore. 

28*. Mr. Bhojsingh Pahaljani was elected. Speaker of the Sind Legislative 
Assembly. 

29ih. The Congress Working Committee resolution on the political deadlock was 
staled to be another triumph for Mahatma Gandhi, 

It was reported that a programme of action devised by Mahatma Gandhi was 
being considered by the Congress cabinet. 

The Calcutta High Court dismissed the application filed by Mr. T. 0, Goswami 
asking for an injanotion restraini g Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque from acting as 
Speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, 


MAY 1937 

The communal tension at Madras continued and fifty persons were treated for 
iiqartes. 

^May Day” in Calcutta passed of peacefully. There was a meeting held on the 
maidan which was well attended. 
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2»A. Comtaaaal tension was reported to have eased in Madras where, however, atone 
throwing atm ooatinned. 

3rd. 85 Jate Mill striters were arreelted in the date Mill area in the suburbs of 
Calcutta following an attempt to start the Mills by the authority. 

A series of sapplementary questions were evoked by a qaestlon by Mr, Morgan 
Jones req^uesting the Government to suggest a formula for agreement with Con- 
gress leaders by which the judges of the federal Court would act as Arbitrators. 
Mr. Butler showed an adamaatiao attitude and replied with a graceless, ‘‘No”. 

eth. Mr. Jinnah issued a statement regarding the controversy over the Con- 
gress hid to capture the support of Moslems. 

Twenty -two Jute mills and 93,000 operatives were still idle in Beagat. 

7ih. following assurances given by the Hon’ble Chief Minister of Bengal the All- 
Bengal Jute Workers’ Central Strike Oomraittee decided to call off (he Bengal Jute 
workers’ strike on and from Monday, the 10th May. ^ More than 2,000,030 jute 
workers and 40 mills were involved in the strike which coutiimed for the last 
two months and a half. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in reply to a civic address in Eangoon urged for 
co-operation between Indians and Bur mans. 

Twenty persons wore injured, including two municipal commissioners, as a 
lesnlt oi lathi charges resorted to by the police for the first timo in connectioo 
with the Sonya Matuti temple Saiyagraha. 


Slh. Reaction in India to Lord Zetland’s statement on the constitutional impasse 
were marked, Mahatma Gandhi in a press interview stated that the latest 
pronouncemoat of Lord Zetland was no contribution to the removal of the political 
deadlock in India. 

The Government of Bengal offered facilities fo labour leaders with a view to 
ending the Jute Mill strike. 

10th. The Calcutta Corporatiou decided not to participate in the Coronatioa 
celebration. 

The Mayor of Bombay informed the Corporation that he proposed sending 
Coronation greetings to Their Majesties, 

llth. The policy of the Al!-India Moslem League was explained to a gathering at 
Luctuo’s: by Mr. M. A. Jlnuafe. 

Elaborate traffic arrangements wore made in Calcutta to cope with the rush 
of Coronation illumination sight-seers.* 

The Government of Punjab took action against peisons who were coming into 
the province with a view to fomenting Communist trouble among the masses. 

Tie Viceroy sent a loyal message to His Majesty the King on behalf of the 
Princes and people of India, 

The Coronation was celebrated throughout India with great rejoicings. Brilliant 
iJluminations and a successful traffic control scheme were features of the Coro- 
nation celebrations. 

13th. The Sonya Marqti Temple Satyagraha concluded at midpight when the last 
batch of 7 worshippers led by Mr. Viswasrao Bewre, President of Varnasram 
Swarajya Bangha, defied the Magistrate’s order by ringing the temple hell. The 
Satyagraha commenced on April 25 and lasted 19 days when over 1035 offered 
worship in dehance of tha M^istrate’s order. But about 700 were arrosted 
including Hindu leaders of all sections. The order against music expired to-day. 

An official statement issued on the withdrawal of the curfew and other ras- 
trietivo orders in Midnapore. 

14th. Some Madras Cen^essmen favoured acceptance of office in the light of 
Lord Zetland’s recent statement. 
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15*fc U P. Mnehins wera usanimoasiy of opinion thit the only right and rarract 
afhtude for Mus/inis to act noon and adopt was to uoconditionaiJy join tne Jndiaa 
National Congtess and parhoipate m the straggle for freedom of the country 
Mr Kher, leader of the Bombay Assembly Congress Party, m a statamenf, 
criticized the action of the Governor fof having put a narrow and iegaJistio 
interpretation on tho Constitution Act 

fell Tej -Bahadur tiapiu regarded Mr. But Jet s and Lord Zetland s latest state- 
ments 08 Constituting assurances 

The Bengal Premier hoped to remove the causes of friction between the 
employees loliowing the recent mill strike m Calcutta. 

16th Mr C Rajagopalachari, in a Press statement, explained the Congress viewpoint 
regarding the suggestion that there was no serious difference between a Ministry b 
resignation and dismissal 

n\th ■Extensive control over methods oi coal mm mg and a cess on coat despatches 
weie among the recommendations made in the report of the Coal Mining Committee 
appointedjjto examine India s resources of coal, the need for conservation, etc. 

ISth Two men were serionsly mjared following an explosion which occurred at 
Milan Ghat in Patna City, It may be recalled that a bomb exploded in this particular 
locality In July last year Five men were airested in that connection and three 
of them, all accused, were sentenced to fiv e years’ ngoious imprisonment each a 
few days ago 

IStb The premier of the Punjab criticized the Congress demand m a speech and 
made a reference to the position of the minorities 
Certain observations were made at Coonoor by Mt F E. James on the Bengal 
Europeans’ manifesto regarding the constitutional impasse 

20th The Bengal Premier discussed the recent Jute Mill strike with the President 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

The CoogresB secretary m a statement explained the Congress attitude to the 
minorities 

2lrt. Ton persons were tilled and 120 injured m a Shia-Sunui clash in Lucknow 

2Znd Six thousand railway workshop workers went on a stay-in strike at Lahore. 
The Bengal Government agreed to grant a five year subsidy to a company 
formed for salt manufacture in the province 
Sixty persons were arrested for defiance of a ban on a Madras jnstitution 

23rd The not situation at Lucknow showed signs of improvement but stray as- 
saults continued 

The ‘’stay-m’ strike in the Lahore Elailway workshops fizzled out 

24tfa Hindu Muslim riots occurred m C P and the Punjab and communal tension 
and panic prevailed at Shikarpur m Sind 
The Bengal Govcttiment issued statement on the desecration of some images m 
Serajgang. 

The Indian Merchants’ Lh^ber, Bombay, addressed the India Governments 
Foreign Department on the expulsion of the Indian firm of Mahomed Ah and Oo. 
from Abyssinia. 

2$th Tributes to the memory of Sir Asbatosh Mookerjee were paid at the comme- 
moration of hi6 death anniversary 

The Madras Government issued acommunlquo on the circumstances relating to the 
closing of a school at Kettapatam 

26Ui. The Bengal Labour Minrstry issued a statement on the ]ute mtUs situation 

The U. P Governor m a speech discus^ the relationship betwemi Governors 
and tbdr Ministers ondet the new oonstitution 
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2Stii. The aaemployms&t problem was oae of the sal^ects discussed at a meating 
of the Assam (Sianiber of Commerce. 

2Wi. The threat to Bengal cotton industry from unjustified strilces vtm referred fo 
by the Fresideut of the Bengal Millowners’ Association. 


JUNE 1937 

1«L Charges were framed by the Special Tribonal at Chittagong in the case in 
which a number of youths wore alleged to have attempted to murder an internee. 

Six persona were killed and lOO injured in a communal rioting in Bombay. 

2nd. Discussing the political impasse with a Bombay newspaper's correspondent, 
Mahatma Gaudhi said that the Congress were “awaiting a gesture from flie Gov- 
ernment”, 

The U. P. Cabinet’s plan for the redaction of land rents were criticized by 
landlords. 

The Premier of the C. P, declined to discuss his Government’s programme at 
a political conference, saying that such discussion should be held on the floor of 
the legislature. 

The Premier of the U. P., referring in a Press interview to the latest state- 
meats of Lord Zetland and Mahatma Gandhi, said that the Congress should now 
accept office. 

5th. Defence argnments began in the Chittagong case in which five youths were 
on trial on* charges of conspiracy and attempted murder of an internee. 

6th. Burprise was expressed by •Burma’s Minister for Education that Calcutta Uni- 
versity threatened retaliation agmnst the step making a hnowledge of Burmese 
oompulsory in Bangoou University. 

7th. New taxation w^ the only method of finding money for the provinces’ needs, 
said Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, presiding at the Finance Members’ Conference in 
Bombay, 

8th. Speaking on the political deadlock, Sir K, V. Keddi characterised the present 
position of the Congress a “climb down”. 

The various sources of additional taxation were considered by the Finance 
Ministers' Conference which concluded in Bombay. 

lOUi, Rabindra Baaerjee who was senteuced to life imprisonment for an attempt to 
shoot the Governor of Bengal at the Lebong race course was released, 

12ih. The hearing of a case in which J2 men were charged with conspiracy to 
assist the operations of the Communist Party in India opened in Calcutta. 

Four men were on trial at Faridpur in connexion with the End of a six-cham- 
bered revolver in a village, 

A Chittagong youth was awarded life sentence by a special tribunal for attemp- 
ting to kill an internee.;:, 

13*. “The cult of terrorism has definitely impeded national j progress,” said Pt 
Jawaharlal, the Congress President in a speech at Chittagong. 

Urging the Government and the Congress to approoiate the human side of the 
present Constitutional problem, Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, president of the 
Servants of India Society, speaking at Poona, said that in the interest of the coun- 
try it was necessary that the interim Ministers should not be allowed to remain 
unduly long at office. 

14th. The Government of India decided to suspend for three months operation of the 
new regulation probibitiing women from working in mines and to increase the 
raising from railway collieries. 
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ISUi. An import^it; declaration r^arding the present conatitiriioiial impale 

made by tie Coagreas President at & meeting at the Calcutta Town Uaii. 

16ih. The Pederatioa of Indian Chambers of Commeroe in a communication to the 

India Government, urged the redaotiou of postal and telegraph, rates in cunna. 

I7tt. The death occurred of t&e Maharaja of Venkatagiri, a supporter of the Justice 

Party- 

ISth. Despite Lord Baden -Powell’s denial of having cast anv aspertion on India 
and Indians, opposition to Ms scout movement continued in the Mysore Btaia 
British troops were called out to quell a Sik-Moslem clash in Amritsai*. 

19th. Presiding at the Proja-Oouference at Bogra, Mr. N. B. Sarker referred to the 
scope of the new Constitution for amalioratiag the condition of ryots. Keptying to 
an address at Bogra, Mr. Sarkar appealed for a cliauga in the public attitude 
towards Governmeat. 

2 1st. The president of the Andhra Provincial Congress Conference declared that 
what Congress really wanted was aa assurauce of non- reference by Governors in 
the matter of fulfilling election pledges, bat not in the matter of any programme 
calculated to wreck the Oocstitution, 

The Viceroy’s message ou the political sitaation in ludia was boardcast. Board- 
casting the Viceroy commended that message to the sympathy and consideration 
of the people. 

22nd. The Governor of Bengal explained his position under the Constitution in a 
letter in reply to a telegram from the Hindu Sabha requesting his intervention 
in “anti-Hindu activities involving the desecration of temples and duties”. 

23rd. The Bengal Government issued a note in connexion with the training of 
selected _detoaaes at the agricultural farm at Maslandpur. 

The extremely helpful J attitude of the Governor was described by the Premier 
of the Punjab when he refuted certain allegations made by the Opposition iu the 
Assembly. 

24tb. There were exciting scenes in the Punjab Assembly when the Premier 
referred to adjournment motions as amusing jokes. 

25th. The death occurred of His Holiness Sri Sir Anand. Swamp Swamiji Maharaj 
of Dayalbagh, Agra. 

26th. The value of physical training for youths was pointed outl by Major El. 

Armstrong at tho closing of the Teachers’ Physical Training Camp at 

Chittagong. 

A conference to stamp out communal ism in the Punjab was convened and 
presided over by Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the province. 

27th. The conference of the Punjab leaders to stamp out communalism in the pro- 
vince decided on the progi-amme of wort. 

Presiding at a Harijan conference at BeiliamporB ( Ganjam ) Dr, Pattabhi 
flitaramiyya criticized the attitude of caste Hindus towards harijans. 

28tii. Replying to addresses at Barlsal, the Bengal Premier stated that there were 

weighty reasons which made it impossible for the Government to order a general 

release of detenus. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of Bihar, replying to addresses presented to him 
at Puralia, stressed the need for friendly co-operation. 

A programme of work for tho improvement of ryots was outlined by the Assam 
Premier at a meeting in Bhillong. 

2^. There was another scenes in the Punjab Assembly and members of the 
Opposition staged a walk -out. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has trbly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and maiing such a comprehensive and conoected sietca 
are not yet in hand, A fairly definite onthne and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” has, how- 
ever, been stesKuly emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s pas^ 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinn^ wim- 
out bring as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one's incursion into tM 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth century B. C. 
&yond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulae” have, probably, 
a d^th and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the posi- 
tion whenre we can now m^e our historical nrospecting, these vast remote dark 
spac® of Indian history recode and shrink and fold op and, at last, look like a far- 
away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembranoe. 

Anoient Indian history is, apparently, “foil” of such gaps and blaidcs. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (3^6 B. C.), the galacdcal system 
of detriled and authentic Is.<Uan history does not far extend. There ate too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning ^proxlma^y witii that period, we ai'e famished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indiwi history, and also, as time rolls on, with insoriptional and other kinds 
of deoipherabla and dependable domestiG evidence. Of course, an immsMe mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, hearsay and folk-lore {written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, pJat0S> coins, artofaets and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from ontside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence mid tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
hia side. In has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on sclantifLo 
lines”, the misring skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of great 
use to the comparative mythologist, phylotogist mid anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeletou of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been been able to pul 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which Itterature, art, tmdition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
jnstitutions in their earlier and later forms ricne can give. From coins, tables etc. 
we can build a possible or even probable frame- work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facto according to one possible plan or othsr. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts {mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquests) 
is of course important as a necessary ground- plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structurri or morphological history and organic, 
“phyririoriosA” history. 

Now, India has so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of 
htotory, and the available materials, as we saw, do not oarry us much beyond the 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Kecently, however, a very 
old and, {mpare&tly, a high order of oiviUsati<m has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valley in the Panjab and in l^nd, whic^ according to current official beheto, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India 
in so remote s past (when ^e Icdo-Arywis had not, according to the common view, 
yet migrated into In^), bat they even put into our hands mtereating olues that may 
eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post-Vedio htotory. 
(Bta Tuitrik cult, for instanoe, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India 
than have so far been granted or eospected. Nothing oonten^oraneoua with or earlier 
than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other mirts of the sub- 
continent So the pr^nt trend of apaoolation is to rewdthe Indns valley civilisation 
88 a sort of wedjw driven into western Ind ia— the whwe of whiob was stul at the low 
torri of aboririnal darkness (with the pf^ible exception of some p^a that mi^t have 
riaen to the Bravidian ‘li^t’ level)— probably by the moss and oiviKwition of Somer. 
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"We are sUJ] ia the dusklaad of probabilities or evea less than prol^bili^w as to 
the dat«i, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indos Vallay bat 
also oi the Drayjdians and Indo-Aryan people. "We do not know for certainly when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans eama loto India. The faot of Aryan immi^ratioo 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if irnmlgratton be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one bat several successive streams of 
immigration. Such a theory,” apparently called for to aocoaat for some of the critic^ 
tarnings and “sudden matations” in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The RiovEDi 

The Rigveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive “doenmentary- 
evidenoe that we possess— appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the Abori- 
ginal, Dravidian and fjIndo-Aryan faotora fighting for sapremaoy first in the land of 
“Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Talley, and then gradually, beyond the Viadhya 
Range which with itsiimpenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Northern 
Indian (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornerned and 
driven to the bills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanfsed, still 
contione to live. In considerable parts, they were also absorbed into the fold of Atyati 
society and culture, And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart some little 
part of their own character to the Aryan compley. There was not so much of racial 
ox even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. This prooesi^ of Aryauisation in 
language, culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and 
degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from 
Aryan influence and having at the other others that have become part and parcel of 
the Aryan system. The Aryaaisatioa of the Dravidian peoples, especially ia religion, 
culture and civilisation, has been a ranch more perfected process. But, on the other 
baud, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan systeta is also, m many places, deep and 
unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but 
not lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures without 
losing the mdividuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without at the aama 
time making the diverse elements assimilatecf lose whatever is essentia in them — 
has been a special characteristic of the lado- Aryan race aud culture-complex. This has 
meant organic unitv or unity in diversity of a more fnadamental and abiding nature than 
can, perhaps, ba claimed for the political or national unity with which historians are 
commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, oorntnonly miss the uuity which lies 
deep aud sees only the diversity which Oes on the surface. India to them is thus 
a Veritable chaos of jarring elements of raees, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
culture which have never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule 
of the British. Of course the introductiou, lu later times, of the Semitic religious — 
Mahammedanism and Christianity — disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravidian cultnre and social system in India But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influenoe of 
what we may call the Genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of 
cultural assimilation even of this “militant" factors was going apace. Buddhism, 
which had risen aa a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt from 
within — and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in 
the land of its birth by being eventually absorbed and lasimilated into the parent 
religion. Jainism and many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squared their 
accounts” with the same parent religion, and have been for many owitariea living 
peaceably side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation aud co-ordination in which all the components make 
Hieir own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of a 
oommoQwealih of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian calture-complex agsunst such disint^rating forces as have smash- 
ed np many an old and glorious civiliaitiou of the world. And it can ba easily 
shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in tba re^m 
of cultural eontacts and impacts bat also in that of sooial and politiou ones, 
have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, bat it ^'4% 
travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resietanee has always been weak and shotU^ 
liv^ and that suoh invasions are typically like the raids of the Mahmud of Gazni ' 
which ever swept away Indian armies and Eingdoma Eke cobweb or a house of 
cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Rower — and the subju- 
gation of the whole of India was anything like an adOompUsh^ fact only for a time 
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d^Dg ika raigQ of the great Moeal Emperors— India had been, it should be borne in 
mind, a Pover wd a Model of oivilisation and cnltare for at lust three 

thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British in 
India ttirned from trade to conquest (siirays wiUi native help and alliance) they had to 
settle their accounts not only witii H^dar 41i and Tipu Saltan in the South, but nuunly 
tlw Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the Mohammedan 
Power tn India. 


UmsABT Indian EMpnts 

Bat there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compaot and coherent political and miiitary or^isation, 
ezo^t Occasionally, like, for instance, the great R)man Empire of old or the British 
l^pire in naoderu tim^ We possess, aoMtentiy, no oouaected retrospect of the 
ramote of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearanoos 
go, as unitury, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rale. Tn 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As 
we smdj India has possessed deep-lmd oaltara! and institutional unity beneath nil her 
diversities, India has fooght, and fonght bravely, for the iaiegrity of her saored 
Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Efflbodimeats. But she has rarely fought for the ‘‘State* as such or an ^pfre as 
snoh. The spirit of her onlture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism (a the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
haniUy consist with many form of centralised Btate control. The all-oontrolling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dhartna (the Principle of human Valaes and Oondact) 
rather than any Stale agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and antonomous unit owing permanent allegianoe to the reign of Bbarma and 
only temporary all^anoe to any kingship that might funotioa for the time being. So 
tbo villa^ coioinunities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
f^. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all homan or even all-living values and tenden- 
ciea and a cosmopolitan ouuook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” 
nsdionalism. Ihe old TTpaniahads are clear and courageous in their oonoeption of 
those higher valaes ; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and, 
individual condnctj were bold and oonsietent in their exeeution of those ideas. Later,' 
Bodbmm and Jaioisia and other ‘‘reforming’* movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellov^hip with all men and all living beings. These 
fore^ operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a oommoD disposition not quite favourablo to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitBry military state for parjK^^ of offence and defeoceu 

Of the Timn ensB baok-^nnd of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(gamhitas, Brabmanas, Aranyakas and Dpanishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
FhUoaophie^ B^ics (the BAmayana and Mahavarat^, Puranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to fp'ant the 
ciium of the Paranaa recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials for recoDStmcting a fairly connected chronological hmtory beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a politidU history both c(^ioas and correct ^ to facts and tbeii chronological 
order. But of the icmMs and ideas, nxactio^ and institutions of the times we do 
poffie^ a very full, inlonmng and instructive presentation. And, after all, what ia 
r«il hutory but this ? Bcholars have been busy with their sketches and drawing of 
the ancient ord^ and sp^mens of ideack beUefs and practices that existed in India, 
But oftener than not their reviews and r^ospeots have been made from modern 
standpoints, vtitfa modern notions, criteria and standurds of testing facts mid apprais- 
ing valaes. ^is Juffi not enabled ns, in any just measure, to uMemtand muon lass 
appreciate a Civitisation (not confined to India but, pi^sibW, reaching some of its 
greatest hmghts in this country) which was ei»mitially ot a different kind, Md cannot, 
Sierefore* be represented » only the first oncertein and timid stops taken on the 
road wbii^ has, throa|A a long, loi^ march, at last brought \u to out preswit 
adnumed s^a 33ie ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet net seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that oiviHsation we still 
rt^atd, wlthmxt nnderstan^ting, a* eonsistis^ of “savue” magic, meaniasless ritoahma, 
tlmdogioal twaddle*’ and (w^e aupentitotfimi. Siae by side with all this we find, 
however, the hl^mt pMlosophy, deej^ mystic^ end purest etbios, ^ere is ateo 
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maoh t3i«t is of origins^ and genuine valaa from the point of 'fiew of huuaan materiai 
and mundane pr<^re8B. This seems to us a earioos medfey of what is nearly the 
highest and what is about the lowest. Bat let ua pass on, 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexandar the Great of 
India proved in the result to he little more than a brilliant raid. His viotorious 
annies could only out off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His st^^-roller of conquest 
speedily developed ‘‘war- weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a hit of India to his vast Empire. He bad won some of his battle 
in India, but it nad not been an “easy walk-over" with him. 

CaASDBiGTTPTA AND ASOSA 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically went (o 
pieoes. Ohandragupta, who became the king of M^adha, proved himself too powerful 
for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by the armies of 
Ohandragupta, a treaty was concluded betweeu him and the Greet which, made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by Seleucus as an ambassador to the court of Ohandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmoutary, bears an eloquent and admir- 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus oenturiee before the Christian era. And this high civilisation w^ evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese, Chandragupta’s son 
was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asota (^6S-231 B. C.), who was undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and ^orious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, left the bloody pftth of war and 
conqnest and devoted itself to the much more noble and frnitful task of the moral and 
spintnal conquest and redemption of ourselves and onr fellow-being. With commend- 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and power, he exercised that authority and power for the purpose 
of transforming Budhism, which had been more or less a local sect in the Ganges 
Valley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’a reign 
is therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the history of the world. His edicts also 
show the man, his ideals and his methods. But id) this bad not allowed or fsvourml 
the cement of the ^eat Mauryya Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen- 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Partbia took their rise iu the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Vuen-chi) came in a surge of 
migration which swept all before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable 
portion of North-west India came under their infiuence. 

Gupta I^tnasty 

Eauishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Buddhistic religion. Under him the Eusban branch of the 
Yuen-ohi readied the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose— the Andhra dyniBty, A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some- 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the 
beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again 
shifted to Pataliputra in Magaaha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power, Sunu- 
dragupta, who roJed for fifty years, and his son Obandragupta, ^eatJy distinguished 
themselves not only in war hut in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful adminisuation, 
promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encooragemeni to art and literature, 
a glorious fribute to which was pmd by the Cbin^ pilgrim Fa-hien. According to 
his testimony, their Empires were vast and their aammistratien jnst, anlight^ed. 
Towards the end of the fitn century— when the White Huns from Central India h^an 
to ponr themsdves into India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty set (daring whoso regime, 
it should he noted, there had been a revival ana retionstruotion of ancient Brahma- 
nism and Brahaaaical oulture as svidezwed eepeoiaJly by the literature of the Poranas j 
but this reviviDB process wm, very largely, a process of quiet adaption and peaceful 
asaimilatios). More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty 
before there rose another great and enlightened monandi who oonld emniato with no 
mean eoooeee the greidest of the ladiaii nilers in historical times— Asoka. Emperor 
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Hai^ha, who consolidated his authorit/ practioally over the whole of Norlhorn India 
in the b^inaiog of the seventh ceatary, was famous equally for his gragt prowess, 
has high mtellectaal attainments and for the broad catholicity of hia religions outloek. 
An account of his times has been left by a Chinese^ Hfuen ^iang by name. In that, 
India is still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours, 

Meoueval LrniA 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into ,^hat 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the political 
iiniWtion of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political ooafusioa and chaos ia which petty kin^oms rose like 
mushfOOiDS and constant internecine strife prevailecL Some outstanaing figures ftke 
Tiiramaditya ivouid occasionally appear on the stage: but giioh events were few and 
far between. In the South of India was hatog enacted a very interesting bat involved 
drama in which the Andhras, Palfavas, Chalakyas and Cholas were the principal actors, 
Kashmere in the north, Xanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive 
with many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social interest. 
Bat we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even 
in pMsing was the rise of the Rajput power upon which the mantle of the old caste 
of Kshatriyas (the warrior and ruimg oaste) fell, and which was the chief opposition 
that the waves of Mohamedan invasion coming one after another ever since the 
second quarter of the 7th century had to euoouoter and ultimately baar down. Guzarat, 
Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama of 
Rajput ascendency — a drama so full of episodes of superUumia bravery, noble heroism 
and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever since 
lived in human memory as models which rutare generations of patriots in any country 
might well try to emulate. Though Eajpnt opposition was borne down iu Northern 
India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated 
it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which PrLthvi 
Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu 
rulers, had held sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still 
factors to reckon with in the daye of the great Moghuls — Atbar, Jahangir. Shabjahan 
and Aurangzib. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As to 
the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mohammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 13th 
ceuiury. Even this did not mean either a complete or a final sabjugation of India. 
And there is anothnr thing to he noted. Hindu power fell act because its ra.'iistanca 
was weak and its opposition timid, but because it did not possess suHioient compact- 
ness, and its bravery and heroism in the field was not ba^cked by adequate tact, 
strate^ and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack of 
political unity and solidarity. Bat they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a “dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after 
marvellous process of soci I, cultural and religious recoastr action was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy {involving as it did the four Yarnas or 
“castes” and the four Ashrams or “stages’’ of live) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation aud mnltiplioation ,whioh mada society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The iofioence of Bnddhism, 
Hellenism and that of the Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institations 
The gradual assimilation of Budbism itself was a phanomeaoa of the greatest import- 
ance. The Yedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Purauas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expreesion to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both asefol and fine), science and mathematios, philosophy and 
metaphysioB, these centuries were also productive of fruits tixat were and still 
are of the greatest interest and valne. Great poets like Eahdas and Bhavabhnti, and 
great philosophers like Shankaraohsrvya and ftemanaja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genins and talents which showed 
that an age of political dia-equiUbrium and confusion ia India was yet not nsoesaarily 
aa we of cnltnrai depr^mon asd dar^ess and soolid disrnptten. The soul of India 
oonld, apparently, function to its beat advantage in spite of her tronbled polities. 


6N iSmiAK fllSTOUt 

V’hilfit i^is WAS tra« hr Boate ilmd ii ooold not be for «]! time. Her politios 
at last began to tell on ier oonstitation. We do not, however, propose to oontinae the 
story through the Holuunmedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settle and deflnite in features, and these are, generally, •well-inown. One speoial 
feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention is this. From the twelfth oentury right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu- 
tion, waa never like d^ or even dying. Independent and often powerful kiagdoma 
like Vijayanagar in the ^uth, those of Pratab, Bhivaji and the Peshwas in the west (we 
do not mentwn some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift their 
heads and challenge the authority oft he great|MosIem emperors. Under that authority, 
too, there flourished many great Hindu administrators, Ministers, governors, generals and 
financiers. lu short, during the Mohammedan era the Hindu genius was not at its best 
but it was not quite decadent 

Tub MoHiMMEDAtf Eule 

The Mohammedan conquerors, «ain, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from PritEviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreiraers, India was the land 
of their adoption. Eaids liiie those by Chengis Khan or Hadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal coarae of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
b^y, no aoubt from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindn “heathens". And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousne^ of community of interests in both as India’s offepring. 
There was a steady Msimilation of the Semitic and Iudo-;Aryaa cultures also 
and even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religioa by the other. 
The religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points — 
e. g. in Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a oroad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, praeticM and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common diaieot (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between ithe two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture eto. was also faithful 
of very fine results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and Jcommerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to diMJover an western route to the Indian market British, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and Bcrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India, it is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of the country was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy — down to the 
autonomy of the village units — to adeqnately function. Even petty local chiefs — like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the are of fighting aud 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shivaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he oold implement his high political aspira- 
tions. It was the very large measure of local autonoiny and local initiative that existed 
that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of the kJag- 
doma of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India in its 
rise to paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful ^ies in them. 

In 1599, daring the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an. association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of inoorporation. At first this Company wja purely a trs^ing conccnr 
establi^ing faotories In the east and west coasts of India and in Beng^ and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three ‘^presideatoies” which were at first independent of the 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
however, ohiefiy with a view to preserving and consolidating fito growing trad 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the Prenoh rivalry and intrigue ami the 
preTading political anarchy and unrest in the land, it estahbshed mllitiiry garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostUities that saddled it witir territorial 
responsibilities, It foaght some decimve hatties in Madras and in which 

raised a trading ocn^any to tibe status of a {K&itical Power in India. Fret^ mtrigus 
faSed and Frmich rivalry praati(»Uy died doim in India. One of tl^ doo^ve 

V«»ttie fought was the battle of Has^ in 1W7. l^ie b«ttie wm won with the Md of 
faithful BStive l^ttidions, and with tiie active or pasMve support of the 
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ffeawalfi ABd noblem«i of the anfortaflate yoong Nawab of Beagd. , It fa nort^ 
of note that the _path of Btitish Bupreniaey in India, a»d often, laflueniwi md 



was again so daring — — — -- — . — . ^ 

admi^tration by tho East I^dfa Company was from timo to time 
by acts of Pariianifint (1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 18M>. 
By these a Qovernor-Geineral-in-OoQaoil was made the saprezne idmiwsbratiye 
anthorlty in India snoject to a Board of ControJ at home. By the last Act, the Oom- 
pany ceased to be a commeroial concorn and became a poiitioal and administratiTe 
body only. After the Sepoy Mnti^ another Act was passed by which the Government 
of india was tranafered from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth, the Gov- 
ernor-General Was also the Viceroy of India. The fnnotions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. Bat its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the ParHament It has not rested on an elective popnfar basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
cOTtain matters of secondary importance under the Aot of 1919, a binding effect on 
the Government. , « 

Indians contributions and sacrincee in the Great war ware great, bat the “reward 
that came in the shape cf the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a *^a progressive 
re^isation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone, was not ooaforming to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual fonoHon tho^h it 
has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parlia- 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India, By the Act 
dyaxohy or a kind of dual responsibility was wtablished in the provinceSj where the 
“n^on-buildiog” subjects were ‘-transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however 
to the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserveu”. In practice the 
transference of certain eabjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office under 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative maclunery which became, in consequence, more cum- 
broos and expensive. I^e Oentesd Government oontmued to remain unitary under the 
schmne. The iegfalstive bodies, both pro^chd and centr^, were expanded with non-offi- 
cial majorities, but this placai little power, for construchon or even for obstruction, in 
the hands of the popui^ parties. Whilst the liberal proceeded to work the acheme, the 
main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, 
would not first even look at it But some time later, under the guidance of Ur C. £. 
Das and Pandit MotUal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the pr^ant Congrws 
Pwliamentary Party, wsb formed which entered the l^islatures, both provincial and 
centred, in telling numbers and by its obstructionist tactics cmised not a little emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work o{ day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, 
^ syeteia has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official apprecia- 
tion. We need not in partioalar refer to the unwelcome labours of the All- White 
Statutory Simon Commiasion, to which even the habitually co-operating liberals refused 
to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile the (Jougress ideology was oecoming bolder 
day by day. and the Uliore session adopted a reeolution aetting as the goal of India 
complete Lidependenoe or Puma Swaraj. A campaign of dvlT disobedience followed 
to create “saDotions under the lead^hip of Gandhi who has been 

really at the helm of Cogr^ a^irs since the early twenties. The Round Table idea 
was croached rather too late \ but Mahatma Qandhi, after ooaeln dipg what is known 
as the Gmidhi-Irwin Fact, joined the Conference subsequentiy. The result of 
deUberationa of that body 1^1 abort of the Congress demand. tiio Oongr^ 
again withdrew its offw of co-oi»ratioii. 
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Introduction 

The year 1936 ended with Indian Nationalism as represented by 
the Indian National Congress renewing the fight against the Imperia- 
lism that held it captive nuder new conditions. The 
Government of India Act of 1935 has been imposed 
upon a sullen people. The demoralisation seemed com- 
plete, evidenc^ by the failure of the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement started iu 1932 that had rocked the life of the 
people and of the Government, and unsettled many habits of thought 
and conduct. The Act bristled with all the safeguMds that the 
ingenuity of human wit could devise ; and the ruling clasae^ of 
Britain felt that for at least a few decades to come they had so^i^P- 
vided things that Indian men and women could be allov^ to fuQOtion 
within the frame- work of the new constitution with the steel-frame of 
the British bureaucracy intact, encased with the cement and lime, the 
brick and mortar of a new brand of coasdtatioaalism upholding the 
structure of Anglo-Indiao rela^na. 

The facade was impressive. The electorate had been allowed to 
jump from seven millions to thirty six to thirty-seven milHonSt women 
for the first time participating ; a Ministry of elected 
members, mostly if not exclusively Indian, responsible 
to an elected l^islature, would hold charge of most of 
the activities of Government that touched the life of 
the avers^e man and woman in his or her dally avocations and 
anxieties ; it would be able to expand and extend the social services 
that the necessities of a foreign rule had kept starved ; it would be 
able to bring health and education to the primary units of this continent 
of 7,00,000 villawes ; it would or could rescue the peasant from the 
clutches of the MafMjan, the Sahukar, and set him on his foot and 
start him on a new Ufc of hope and equalised opportunity ; it would 
or could humanize the conditions of the life of the industrial worker 
whom mechanized industrialism, ite statistics and academic formulae, 
had been used to characterize as “hands*' ; it would teach the police- 
men to behave as the servants of the people, because “law and order" 
would be in charge of a minister answerable to the legislature and 
ultimately answerable to the sovereign people. Bat when one stepped 
little inside this structure he found that over wide areas of legisla- 
tive and executive power and practice, the writ of the Ministry would 
not run ; that safeguards, special respousibilities, discretion, and indi- 
vidual judgment of irrespoDsibile authority stood guaid over these. 

AU these tiie people were assured were set up there to help ovter the 
stile of transition, to train the people to an appreciation of the^ 
iu the sdieme of Britain's imperial economy, and to (arain .... 

(tense <A responsibility in a world where the role of the people 
the people by the people were in danger of a^k from dicbtesshtl^^^t 
4 
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ei tke t^t and left. The obserrer and ^ 

found no consolation at this ioqpei^ concern. The orMnrf iouM^ 
of the artaiig«a«nt winijed in hearts that had Host nuth* 

thought it an insnlt that a constitution for their country ihould m 

ftamed by men who by no standard of equity and ju^ee could be 
accsepted as conopetenf to de<^e the pace of India s journey to 
autouomy in Government- Against this loss of faith the ruling auwo* 
lity has always protested ; the suggestion of iasolt and affront has 
alwavs been denied ; the suspicion of bad faith was repudiated as 

qmiseless, of these contentious may be conceded, for it was no 

psrt of the English technique of government to often fosuly or 

roughly assert the claims of prestige. 

One of the beat of these technicians, Sir John Anderson, the 


Governor of Bengal, in his last speech as Chancellor of the Univcraity 
of Ca/eott» sought to assuage feelings by drawing 
*’^i^**^ attention to a contrast between the old and the new, 

mmwtinj between the old leadership that the British bureaucracy 

bad supplied and the new ioadershfp that the people 
wiii have to throw up from among themselves, and the conditions that 
had favoured or will favour that contrast. For more Uian a century 


mid a half extraneous and outside influences have aometimes inspired, 
sometimes restramed, sometimes provoked leaders among the people 
to act as enthusiastic propagators, or interpreters or eastern adaptors 
of Western id^, or as ardent rrformera ^lafing at the slow progress 
of change,^ or “as irebda f^ust the conception of external authority io 
any form*^. This external or extraneous influence that had been 


the stimulus or focus of contention or interest was under the new 


coostitutional changes going to be withdrawn, and the people must 
from on now fend for Uiemaeivea, And though the words seemed to 
be stating a historical fact, tendency, and development, there was io 
them a hint of challenge to the people. 


“No doobt there will be a terulency to keep the sttmolus alive, to search and 
ficrutioise the activities al future goverements, for some trace of the hidden haud of 
external authority ; but such tendencies will not bring any nearer to solution the 
jjrehlems of health, eduoahou and economic we]|-bemg for which a remedy will be 
d«Qmnded by the people from the governments responsible to themselves I'he things 
that matter are no longer to be had from a third party as a boon to be sought or a 
concession to be wrested * thev are to be devised and* constructed by those among 
the people who aspire to leadership. Ihe days of leadership against something are 
ptsstog aad the caJi wdf t>e for leadership fo something " 


The men of vision and insight among the people understood »od 
accepted tiiis implied challeoie and invitation to test the opportunities 
offered to Indiao talent to butid up tbe new India on 
CImUmxsc foundations broad-based on the feelings, ike interestii 
and the underatauding of the people. As representative 
of the aelf'respect of the nation the All-India Nidional 
Convention declared its ureconcilable conflict with ''external authority" : 

“The Conventioa declares that the ludian people do not recoeuise "the right of 
*oy eiternal authority to dictate tha political and ^oodiusuo stnusture o£ India.' 

...T -And as rapres^tetive of the coustruotive genius of Indian 
Natmndism Mahatma Gandhi said* ‘T%e real need of India is 
bo ft«e to aSBume the respon^biUty of Ito oteii goTenufiOOt’', 
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By pwfcbiputicfe ia tfee elfio^oas fot Awea^flldariii^' 

la&a K^ooal Coogrese came fomai^ tb test: file posml>iUti^ 
said to We been sebured to the p^le the of India Ae£ 

of 19H5 by asaamioK responsibility for the govemmentSf the eOBBtry. 
By its Eleetioti Manif^to adopted at the mee^gof the AIHr^ia Ccm- 
gress Oomaiittoe and sanctioned by it on the 22nd Angnst 193o, if 
made clear toai the purpose of sending Congressmen to the fegitirato^e 
was to combaf it and seek to end it; to resist the attempt of British 
Imperialism to consolidate itt position in the country by securing the 
more intimate co-operation of the **8take*holder8” in Indian society to 
intercept the tendency of the “Communal” Award^ and other fissiparous 
arrangements to work their whole evil in diaintegrating united 
efforts for national freedom. 

The logic of these declarations and purposes would lead Congress 
men to accept ministerial responsibility under the hated Act rrith 
a view to keep out of other ideas and swearing 

5f// iw "w i Other ideoiogdes from the seats of the mighty. At 

Tg^mpf^ the Faizpar Bession of the Congress held ^ ia the last 

week of last year the recognition of this logic was 
postponed. The tactics under lying this policy has e:xercised the mind 
of observers of IndUn political trends and tendencies. The plainest 
of interpretations suggested has been that a minority in the Congress who 
looked to Pandit Jawaharlal Kehru as leader of their thoughts and ideo- 
logies were for a fiat refusal of office , for this was and could be the 
only logical conclusion of the Congress Election Manifesto. Th^ constitu- 
tion that stood rejected, that was to be combated and put an end to, 
could be done none of those things by accquiescing in its vetoes and 
its many named and unnamed limitations A British publicist, Mr. 
Brailsford, put the origin and processes of this constitution in words 
that could not be bettered. 

“Piom fits! to last Indian self-respect had been ignored bv the Imperial Power 
It piepared the mind of India to receive this constitution by two years of brutal 
coercion. It would dihcuss it only with hand-picked delegates of its own choosing. 
It persisted with its own Draft after the Moderates themselves had rejected it. 

“The constitation was imposed on a nation that rejects it Its sancuon is merely 
our tanks and our bombing planes. Nothing is chang^ in a .relationship that rests 
upon conquest” 

The majority in the Indian National Congress while feeling all 
these, and more intensely, maintained that if the coostitution be a sham 

Hands F reed ** “P attempt tO WOrk 

by Mat^l ^ section of these act^ under the impulse of toe 

Debacle Unspoken thoughts that with all its defects the coos i- 
tution could be worked to yield certain urgent improve- 
ment in the cchiditions of the material existence of the people that 
could no longer be delayed Without permanent injury to the interests of 
toe future generations*. The conflict of these ideas. rendered the tai^es 
of the Indian NafioUal Congress during the election fight ladking in 
the directness that characterized the speeches of PandU JawharlsJ 
Nehru as he flew and ran against time and space from one end of 
toe oottutry to the other. 

T^us when the bat^e for votea joined, toe lodtan Nattonal Oou- 
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gross sought the safliageB ^ the people on the pn^OTa ^ rop^ 
dieted tibe competence of * external authority .to moald 
I wd direct IndWa political evoluHon ; the fundamaot^ 
FW problem of poverty and unemployment" ; the 

demands implied in the Fandaroental Bights Besolutioii 
passed at the Karachi CoDgresB (1931) and Uie Agranan Pn^jfaoiioe 
accepted at the Lucknow Congress (April, 1936) were all incorporated 
in the Congress Klection Manifesto, January, 1937 saw the mass mind 
of India stiired out of its pathetic contentment by the aiarme and 
excnrsions of this great electoral fight. Facing the Congress Party 
stood varied interests, communal and class, that read in the emeigeoM 
of the Congress Party strong with faith, and with strength tested by 
years of fight with the bureaucracy, a threat and a danger to thmr 
own safety ; and they organized themselves under impromptu names and 
with radical programmes to canalise the rising temper and organised 
feeling of the country. The landlords in certain provinces and other 
^take-holders” took the initiative in these activities. The National 
\ Agriculturist Party in the United Provinces, the Unionist and the 
"^Jnited Parties in the Punjab, the Sindh Unionists and the United 
P5ty in Sindh, the Justice and the People’s Parties in Madras may 
be representative of these efforts at organisation. One 

curions*^*®^ w this connection may be mentioned, fn Bengal no 
landlord emerged into public view, though iudividually 

many stood on behalf of the Congress, the Muslim League 

and the / Parties. 

Q£ ||«Be, the Justice Party in Madras founds by Dr. T. M. 
Nair aiSi Thyagaraja Chetty had worked the Montagu constitution 
1 and consolidate its poeidon in the interests of a section 

J>^ce p^y of the people. The party is an out-growth of the non- 
la Ma»»' Brahmin movement in Madras which flashed out of the 
irritation and resentment against Brahmin supremacy, 
^r<d of their monopoly of the profesmons and services. The l^iders 
of the party, the majority of diem, belonged to the hereditary landed 
aristocracy of the province, mistot^acy not of birth but of wealth. 
Twenty years back when the {mrty was inaugurated it leaned on the 
British bureaucracy and opposed extension of responsible Govern- 
ment to the country ; it was against the populsur movement as and 
because it was led by the Brahmins ; it feared that political power 
would naturally glide into the hands of the Brahmins, helping to 
further strengthen dieir poridon. The non-co-operation of die Con- 
gress with the Montagu consdtutioo afforded the Justice party oppor- 
tunity to capture the wbip'hand of the administration. It was hoped 
and expected that the exermee of this power would wean awi^ the 
party from flirf^don with the British bureaucracy in whose hands 
w«e securely placed reins of power and patronage ; it was believed 
&at they would aw^en to m aF^reciad<m of the tact that the r«id 
ioterssta of die couody lay in working out a reconciliadoa between 
dm warring intereria. We cannot say that that hope and daat expec- 
tation have been fulfilled. 

lo Mriwrastxa the Deaocndic Swand I^^Kty came furward to eppoae 
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ih« Ccmi^esa. It is «n Irotry ot politics tihat this p»ty associated 
with the name of Lokasoaoya Balawaol^o Tilak sboold 
Dsnoen^ have found itself ransred i^ainst the Congreas. On &e 
SwM«i Party eve of tile spechd Congress at Calcutta which sanctioned 
and ratified the 5fon-oO'Operation Movement in 1920, 
Lokamanya left the field of his mundane activities, leaving his policy 
of “responsive co-operation’^ as a legacy to his countrymen. His 
foiJowers built on this theory the policy of working the Montagu 
cons^tutioD for all that it was its worth. And though they bowed to the 
decision of the special Congress, they could not put their heart in the 
Non-co'operation movement. And when Hesbandhn Ohittamnjao Has 
and Pandit Matilal Nehru organised the Swaraj Party with its pro- 
gramme of council entry with a view to fight the Government with 
instruments forged on the constitutional anvil, the members of the Demo- 
cratic Swaraj Party threw its whole weight on its side. The Swaraj Party 
did not or could not accept and work out to the lexical consummatioai of 
their policy, — acceptance of Ministry and capture of the seat of 
power. Public opinion was not prepared to tolerate this open repu- 
diation of one of the basic principles and policies of the Non-co- 
operation programme. The Mabratta Nationalists were prepared to 
bide their time and work for the day when the Ministry will be accepted 
by and on behalf of the Congress. The decision of the Congreas to enter 
the councils, enlarged by the Government of India Act of 1935, on its 
own account and not by proxy as in the case of the Swaraj Party was 
hailed by the Mabratta Nationalists as a long delayed retam of ^ the 
prodigal of political India to sanity and to the path of rmiistic politico 
But the silence and indecision of the Congress with re^rd to 
acceptance of office in the Provincial Assemblies where it commanded 
a decisive majority seems to have been the main reason why the 
Democratic Swaraj Party formed itself ranged against the Confess in 
the election fight. The interpretation that trios to explain this ffifferen^ 
between fellow- workers as due to any ideological or social conflict is 
no more than a facile refusal to face history aud understand the 
forces that align political groupings. 

The Liberal Party has had a life of twenty years only as a distinct 
entity, and even in its yoolh, as years count, it has been showing signs 
of old age. In its ranks are to be found some of the 
LIbeni most outstanding men of India, men not all ripe of 

Party years as of experience ; the days of its powers are 

gone, if there <^uld be any power in the sense in 
which it is generally understood. Iterated in a country subject to 
alien domination ; &e days of its influence either in thonght or in 
conduct is nnfelt and unappreciated in India to-day. the 

Montagu-CbelmMord Beport on constitntional changes was presented to 
the Indian public there was uo Liberal Party in riie country. The 
Indian National Gongrass held the allegiance of the educated omnmuni- 
te who differ^ little in political priiKuples »ad activities ; an Aaglo- 
Indian paper, the Pioneer, described the unity the “Mo^teiate” and 
1^ bomb-thrower” — a n^us mu throufidi all the expreeslons of imlUlcai 
^sconteat and resei^meNat. It wan ^ Montagit-Chelaii^ord Beporii 
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'U»»i( divided the country on ideolondoftl Hoes. A spwiai sessioft tt* 
Indian National Oongreas was held in Bomtwy' in 1918 with Say^ 
Haean Insam of Bihar as president to discuss this Report and pass opinion 
.‘on it, and Jay down lines of policy to advance Indian political interest 
in the circumstanoes of the day when the adversity of the last grmt 
war seemed to have made the mling anthoritles in all countries 
susceptible to appeals made on bahalf of the aelf-dctermination of 
nations sod all the idealisms that upheld the human spirit to live 
thro ugh that crisis of human history^ The Congress declar d j^af tho 
JUTontagu constitution “was inadequate unsatisfectory.'and disappoints^; 
[the implication to the majority being' that it was unacceptable. Tn^ 
question whether with all its defects and drawbacks it should be 
wwfced was left hanging. The mood was one of denunciation best 
expressed in the woids of Mr?. Annie Besnot that the constitutional 
changes proposed by the Secretary of State for India. Mr. Samuel 
Montagu and Governor- General Lord Cfaelmsford, were '’ungenerous for 
England to offer and unworthy for India to accept.” This attitude 
was unacceptable to the “eldere” of the Congress, elders most of 
them in years, some of them in service rendered to the cause. Of 
them the most prominent were Surendra Nath Banerjee, Dinshaw 
^ulji Wachha, E^opendm Nath Bose. Mott' erf them had dunUg 
interviews with Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford promised 

support to the scheme which was being bnilt up in the inner circle 

of the British bureaucracy, helped by the Round Table Organis- 

ation of British imperisliste. As soon as the Report appeared, 
these leaders hastened to give a “lead” to the iieople— the lead being 
a call for the acceptance of the scheme of Diarchy. The signatories to the 
Memorandum of the 19* submitted to Lord Chelmsford by 10 mem- 
bers of the Imi>erial L^islative Council, with two or three honourable 
exceptioDS, lined themselves up behind the Montagn-Chelcnsford Refwrt, 
forgetful of the principles and policies that they had supported in that 
Memorandum. These developments were followed naturally by 

the emergence of the Liberal Party in India with a separate 
l»rty organifaation — the National Liberal Federation of India. The 
members of this party except in Madras supplied the principal 

Ministers to the major provincial governments under the Montagu 
dispensation. And when the call came to them to justify their politi- 
cs^ principles, they traced the descent of these to mid-19th century 
Liberalmra as it had evolved in Britain and the West, and as it had 
spread into India with British methods of administration and enlighten- 
ment Individualism, tbe right of individual to the fullest development 
of bis perMoality in iMiaoaal life, lahsex-’faire io economic life, and 
Ae reaction of the l^iUo to “evaoescene” — these were the credos of 
tlmt time.^ As Jong as udbutrialisiii was able to swell wealth aud ei- 
Mod empires there was moae to question the validity and truth of 
Uits philosophy eitbor in West or io the East 

But u and when this «Mirce of plenty seemed to dry op, it buled 
to influnn^ the thought or advance the interests of 
any Imm body of people. Boiay^ and hesItiUionB 
ai^Wrd to aasail men iihdi women who moald sodal h^ts and^ 
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pmcsticee. TUb disilliiBioatadaf is respoasil^s for the deeadaace of Ober- 
alism all the w(^M over, ladtvldaalism and laissex-fmre aw to-day 
stigmatized as anarchy ; and more rigid discipline and otmtrol 
over these are said to be the need of the hour. It is these deve- 
Jopments in the r^on of intellect and of material life that have 
disrupted the foundations on which Liberalism was reared. It is 
difficult to say whether the Liberal Party in India has weakened as a 
result of such a re-orientation in' our country. As a political party It 
refused to be compressed into the new monld of national oi^oisation 
that has emerged since Mahatma Gandhi stepped into the Jeadersliip 
of the oQunfry, Thev stand to-day amid the evolving life of India 
as witnesses to the traditions that built up the Indian i!^ational 
Congress — traditions that have to-day to ached deeper springs of life and 
interests. The Liberal Party in India have thus retired from active 
participation in activities that are remaking India ; and they are con- 
tent to act as monitors in our political life, if we are to ti^t to the 
words of the most eminent of the thought-leaders among them, the Rt. 
Hoc. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri : 

“It may ba that the days of oar power are gone but the days of our ioflaence 
by no means are gone. Wo are not without power of warning against danger, of 
advising in difficulties and of pointing out the way to safety. These things we can do 
always ; and now that we are totally free of all temptations to eonsuJt the polling 
booth, now that we can loot facts m the face, we can, more than any other person 
in the politick life of India, speak the truth, as we see it without fear,” 

It is this feeling more than any other that was responsible for the 
Liberal Party as a party deliberately keeping themselves aloof from 
the last electoral 6ght. 

In Bengal ‘‘Communal Award” stood in the way of all chances of 
organising coherent political parties. Communal alignment were easy 
. . to arrange, and this short-cut to political power afforded 

opportuniUes to political opportunists to exploit all the 
methods of detail^ delusion for misleading an innocent 
electorate. Religion in danger was a bandy cry to 
raise ; the revival of ^‘Muslim Raj" after wanderiug in the wilderness 
for near about a century and a half was a prospect that api^ed to 
the most inflammable sentiments of (he community. The Muslim 
electorate was approached by three groups — the Mnslim League, the 
Krishak Proja (Peasant-Tenant) Party, and au unattached gronp of 
Independents. The Mnslim League appealed on a progmmme of 
regeneration that talked of the ‘‘entire r^eneration of seventy million 
Muslims,” the fonnd^ion of the new structure being the special 
privilege and task of “the educated classes, the capihdisis 
and landholders”. The Krishak-Proja Party came out with a full- 
blooded radical programme of economb reconstruction of the province 
donoin^ted by the Permanent Settlement of land revenue ; it demanded 
die abolition of the Zamindere who as intermediaries, as “hmnera” of 
revenue, had gained most from this arrangement associated with the 
name of Lord Cornwallis ; it did profess Hp service to mei^area for 
die removal of political discouteats in the province, sikoh as the reletme 
of detennes, internees and pc^itkal prisoners. Its Jehad the 

Zamindery system appealed in a speohd manner to die mi»it 
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of whom Muslims, tbs authority ol Zamiodara^brnuK Hluda)i. When 
two fasts ars side by side, the olass-oousoious ptognmime 

of the Party could easily with a little mattipoladou be tnmsfomied 
into a commusaliy consdous vendetta. The ^'Commanal Award*' did 
leave bo <^aace to men who by inclination mid trainio^ had traiio 
eoended the pr^udicee and anth^atbies of caste and (?eed to^ stand before 
the electorate seeking Its suffrage on pfineipk^ and policies otbm^ than 
ccmmiuBal ; no “local option” was allowed. Muslim Nationalists \tli08e 
Nationalism was beyond cavil and beyond doubt had to append 
thdr names to programmes many of the items of which were 
repellattt to their convictions, and anb^nistic to the traditaons 
of public life to which they bad sworn allegiance, ^And for which they 
had suffered and sacniicad. Ibe majority of the Muslim candidates 
bdOi^;ed to what in modern political parlance would be called the 
'bouigecH^e'*; and the fortunes of the electoral contest turned more on 
personal considerations than on political principles and p(d teles, except 
in one or two eonstitaencies where Zaminders and tenants clashed, the 
most outstanding example of it being the fight between Khawjah Sir 
Nazunuddm, leader of the MusUm Lsagae la Bengal and Moulavi 
Fazlul Huq, l^er of the KrishtA-Proja Party. 


To the Punjab the Unionist Party, though predominantly Muslim, 
was som^hing of a “Country Party” pitted against the **Town” — the 
rural magnates and “stafce-holdws” pitted against the 
profesmooai men, toe products of modern education and 
industrialism. 'Ibe predominance of the Muslim elec- 
torate was secure and the Moslem i^elligenisia were a 
wide awake and compact group, so that appeals to Muslim separatism 
were to be unnecessary and were not raised at loudly as in B«mgal. 


Thus a programme economic ideology contrasting with that of 
another had chance of a trial of streogtli in the Punjab. But this is a 


transitory phase in the development, and the interpretation seems to 
be r^t which 8 agge«ted that pard^ like the Unionist and United 
parties'iu toe Pnnjah were only a “convenient device to meet toe 
nnited force of rising nationalism in diefence of toe new Act which 
efiM^tiveiy protects their own vested luterests as writ as the interests 
of Imperislhsm*’, 


The “ Cornmnnal Awanl '* of the British Goveroment has 
given l^islative (^notion to the claims for “separate eonsidezution** 
that have beea stressed by leaders of Muslim society for 
almost toe last hundred yoirs. In snccessive volumes of 
^ toe "Indian Annual Keghtter”— die two volumes dealing 
with affairs in 1936 — a^mpts have been made to undtMr- 
stand and explain the genesis of tins s^ianitist tendency that by the 
Govennneut of India Act of 1935 has stm-eotyped toe “organised 
gration” of people in India ia toe name of religion, fie^gion hM 
been given a** vote vidue” at a lime when two contraddetory t^nds 
have appmed in aodid ble in In^. 


toe 000 hand is the tuiniog iateosifioatioe (d hiyaitfes among the 
coDunvaitiai to whluh tam 1>^oog, qnickeaed by the Ooumanid Award which mTSS 
wdMleil Tsfaie to toe uustoma of tends to be ooatrtad as £|i>rin, Sim or 

Otetstea. On toe otter, toe'f|ifrp« ratter terto rise of aatagenisn to an orgamaed 
loteite**. ' f 
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£v«n foreigQ observero have been Btrnck by the development »idi> 
cated by the words quoted above. And the intenaificati^ of eomma^ 
feding has touched every department of life, poisoning so<^ 

reinMona among the component commanities of India, In the regicm 
of politics, the All-India Mnalim Le^e and the ^ Ali-Ibi^ 
Muslim Conference have been thrown out as reprwentiite Mo^irn 
feeling and protecting and advancing Mnslim interests. In tiie termi- 
ninoiogy of modem politics the distinction between the organisa- 
tions may be that between Left and Right. The Muslim Les^e is 
representative of the Rnglish educated Muslim middle ct^a ; while 
tile All-India Maslim Conference represents the conaervative elemeot. 
Both swear by the “sei^ate” interest of their commaoity in tiic 

conotry, aq^wate in religion, social life, and political interests. 

These ‘ separate” interests are to be advanced by “separate considera- 
tion” to be accorded for their protection and advancement. Since ^ 
community ceased to supply rulers to the country, it has been nuraag 
this feeling, and the British Q-overnment have not been able to do 
anything to restore balance to it:; on occasions short-sighted adminis- 
trators have thought it necessary to encourage the Muslun section of 
the population to nurse this separate conceit as a “native &ttxatetpoiae 
to Hindu interests” as a drag on the too forward Hindu community 
that had taken the lead in developing those forces tkmt wrest 

political power from unwilling hands. 

And, as the British have been showing signs of retreating frmn the 
outward exercise of State power iu ludia, ambitious and aspiratioas 
lying in the sub-conscious re^on of community life have 
strolled to public view each with th^ daims to a 
separate partnership in tile division of the spoils. The 
theoretic rulership of India or parts of it had Jain in Mas- 
lim hands when the British erupted into the country ; it was from a 
Mughal Emperor at Delhi that Clive got the Dewauy of £^agal, 
Behar aud Orissa. So it was natural for dr^mers hi the Maslim 
community^and every community has its dreamers thinking more of 
andent glories than of present duties, dreaming of restoring ancient 
privileges and powers — to think that “the heritage” of the British 
in India should fall naturally into bands from which it had slipped in 
‘ al^nce of mind”. Maslim leadership supported .‘and stimogthened 
their claims to it by broadcasting their special position as the “gate- 
keeper” of India, as members of an invisible empire that stretched 
from the Punjab to the Atlantic. The conservatives among Indian 
Muslims may have feelings that they wei^ “gue^” in India who bad 
oatstayed tiirir welcome. But that feeling was uot nor could it be 
mmre tiian a passing fancy. The demoralisation following the failure 
of wh^ British historians call the ‘*Sepoy Mutiny” did not take loo^ 
to be thrown out. Proof of which is illustrated in tiie htfe and woric 
of tius genm^tion of MusUm leaders of whom Sir Sayyid Ahmm»d of 
Allg^h was (he most representative figure. When tiie In^Uan Kational 
Congress started on its career, and men of Bnsig^ and botit 

amoi^ tim rulms and the ntied saw in the stirring of ^e geoex’- 
ated by i^'p^omises of devtiopments timt wordd hrip ind^ |o esMune 
5 



to toki? AHikrit EiiaisxKft *1 inwo* 

wafe r* henell ti»e pov«n of tiie Stato fro® 

jiiwnmad httBtOOOd tO |mt lo ofalUBf OO b^f Oj OW MOTOO Of W 

MosHoi Cbrnmanitr^^ima tbatSwe re®iaaoent Mtt*lim rttlo in frimfc 
Xu cosrso of » spwcb di^ve^ afi a meatinj of bii ■* 

Ab Katsar »t Iracknow in 1838 ha uttered worda that Imia a pto» 
pdbetie s^i&ifioaooe : 

»*Wb the 86»hawp«Uat an those who roTwl Imlia ter »ia or seno hoadred yetr*. 
fnm ear tarade the conmauet was tid»a by the S^stu la Ae lod^ Ctewa* 
BMOt ao feoikdi as to that In sefsnfy years we hare forgothiB •»< oar 

Ipai^fiiir and idl oat ^^!re ^ 

"Rie goviaiioaent of the day uader Lord Dofferio eaooaraKed &w 
cono^ and this pretenMon ; as a pubh'oiat ^ hbose days 8«d that 
“ the key-note of this estTmeomeat (heCween Hiodiis aoa 
was struck by no less a personage ^an the iate Viceroy of lo^ 
(Ijxd DofferinA Replying to a farewell address presented by toe 
Mahonunedan Central National Association of Calcutta, his lordship 

“In* say erent, be msorsd, Geatlemea, th»t I highly value those marks of 
sjrmpathy uid approbatioa whioh yon hare been pleased to express ia regard to the 
general administration of the coaatry. Descaaded as yon are from those who 
formerly ooonpied sach a commanding position m India, yoa are exoeptiooalJy able 
to ooderstand the responsibility attaching to those who rue.” 

l%e trwiifiODS built up by Sir Sayyid Ahmad iuduenoe, coo duct, and 
inspire thoughts and feeltugs even at tiie prasent day. The immediate 
fellow-workers and folJowera of the founder of tiie 
AnglO'Orienbd College oocupird a dominant position and 
exercised a dominant indusnoe on the evolution of sooio- 
political life, on the cultural reojussance of the Muslim 
community even to tiio times of Lord Minto when the Mioto>Morley 
oonstitationa] changes put a coping stone to the stmctore of Muslim 
separatism in the country. And one among tite Muslim public men 
of those daya, the late Nawab Moshin-uUMolk, Sem'etary of the Moham- 
medan Educational Cimference, laid the liQ<» of policy and activity 
on whioh Muslim polity in India move by the inertia of centuries- 
old habits. The agitation started in Beng:al against the partition 
scheme of Lord Canon developed out of a specie grievance into 
demand for ^Swaraj*’, and Anglo-Indian state-emft could not think of 
erecting a better bamer against tills onslaught than this recognition of 
the spei^ needs and interesto of the Muslim community in ludia, not 
eamly reconcilable or almost irreconcilable with toe common interests 
of toe conutry. The outcome of these developments was the All- 
India Muslim League whmh held its first session in 1906 at Dmcs in 
Bengal, the greatest Mnslim popnlatad proviooe in India aii4 the 
deputation to Lmrd Mioto headed by His Highness toe Aga EAan, 
a "commaad pmformaoce” toe late Moulana Mohammed Ali called it, 
gave voice to s^mratist sentiments on btoaH of toe mimmnnity. Tbe 
most modemoedneated Mnslim leaf^era came forwmd to give a lead to 
tide development fraus^t with dangff to toe onity aM io^^ty of 
India, the lodcal consequence of vtoieb was the i^og up of social 
and potitmal snefom in the famui of toe couafary toat refused to 
hirip towards the evolution of a .common nstiomdity in latoa. As 
Pretident of the Amrit^ ssmn of toe All-In& MosUm League, 
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Sil^icl AS lomm Behsr daotdstod ike r^roncf why spih^ c<^- 
deyaiaii was olusaad by and ehoold ba aooordad to hia eommaoity : 

**A« « oatamotuty tbs Mobamms<UfU oontribats largslj to the dsfenoe of &s 
Ea^fa«» •!»} luvs also tits weight of FaQ-Idamio relaUon to enhance the T^ne of 
poidtion in India”. 

mind still works ; paitictilaristto demands have become more 
stehienti and insdstent *‘L 9 yaUy and faithfolly^^ to n'te the words of the 
Tha miiui MnaUm League Parliamentary Manifesto, “has the League 
*”*fa acting according to the original purposes and 

MEInoritf faodamental cndnciples of Muslim polity as they were 

registered in 1906 and 1912”. The Lucknow Pact 1916, 
to quote the same manifesto, “was not the last word on tite qaestion 
of ^justment of i^litical differences between Hindus and Mussalmans” ; 
nor was it “even intended or could be so coomdered in the new cir- 
cumstances that arose and develop^ since then.^^ The statement with 
which the Chairman of the All-India Muslim Conference, the Aga 
Khan, opened the meeting of the Executive Board on the i6th Febru- 
ary, 1936, contained words th>t declared their “Indianness”. and at 
the same time harped on the fact of their being a minority—“a mino- 
rUy and at that, weak mioority.” The President of the Khilafat 
Conference held iu Calcutta on the 4th January, 1936, Kawab Habib- 
ulla of Dacca discussed the fundameutal political objective of Indian 
Muslims, in course of which be said : 


"We have no ose for a system of Iiepenum in imperio. Bat eqoaliy we oamwt 
allow the freedom aad nnity of India to mean io practice the politicai snbjeotioD, 
eooDOmio exploitation end caltoral sabtner&ion of 80 millions Indian Mossalmans who 
constitnte what Sir Bijoy Chand Uahatab aptly ‘terms a cornmnnity uid a race 
within a race, a sab-nation within a Bob-continent’. The politioal individuality 
of Indian Mnslims most be recognised in any soheme of national Belf-govemnaent or 
Bwaraj. 


Indian statesmanship, Hindu and Muslim, has not been able to 
recondle the inner contradiction :that lies in the heart of Indian 
of Mi d Muslina polity as expressed in the quotations given above 
from statements and speeches of leading MnsHm publio 
men. When Mr. Jinnah speaks of measnree for tbe 
protection of "the integrity of Islam” in India and 
aoi^heT leading Madico oi “a seif-goreraiag Zadia io the Political 
polity of whi^ Islam must have a pla^ as a free community of cul- 
ture , a conflict ensues between me^eval and modern developments 
that oao be resolved only by Maslim thonght-leaders themselves ; any 
help offer^ by oatsidera cannot have any chance of accef^ance, ^ and 
will be rejiM^ted a« impertineQoe. The mind that can work thm mirwjle 
most respond to tiie c^l of tite time 8{^t by submitting itself to the 
disfdpline that oan seek for a revaluation of tbe Islamic valu« in tiie 
[ lig^t of the modern day. And so long as snob a mind has not 
emerged to take charge of tiie destiny of toe community’a present and 
no poUtloal s»toh-woik or pacts can hope to be aUe to lead 
toe MosUms in India to pull th^ full we^bt in toe evolution of a 
compodto nationality in ]todia. Men like Sir Mohammed I^mI wbo 
sae hailed as minsti^s of a Muslim renaiss an ce have to iq[^ttal to the 
put git^Hee Islam to put a^-reepect and self-oonfidenoe mto their 
oommuolly. In the first flash of this awakening, for tiie reaUeatton of 



Id this view of the m&tter of the adjustment of Hindu-MasJim 
interests, ail programmes and projects that make sncb a htave show 
- Ki ^ Election Manifestoes cannot but be regard^ as tem> 
pota^ and a mi^e^shift that ^cannot have any greater 
fiignificimce than records of psychological changes that 
every competent part of the Indian nation is seek* 
ing slowly to work oat This process in the ultimate analysis will 
appear to be a problem of re*edu(»tio&, of a %ht between the past and 
(be present for throwing ont the heritage of particularistic ambitions. 
The Htndos have anUcipated by fifty y^irs their neighbours in pre- 
paring themselves for modern life, a^ so the ideas and ideals for 
mc^eru life ; and so the ideas and ideals that helped them to awaken 
to the needs of the present day are being repeated by the MnsHms 
fifty years later. Only when the commonities in India understand the 
inwai^ness of the developments that have evolved during the life 
ftme of the last two generations can they realise the truth cf the popular 
ad<^e — more haste lead to more waste. Individnal idiosyncraoies mid 
conceits may give a twiBt to natural evolution, but ultimately it is the 
purpose of history that asserts itself and dominates life and conduct. 
And the purpose of Induis history has been sought by leaders of 
Indhan thought in unity amid divmtity both in the realm of the spirit 
and in social life* Ai^ tiie men and women who find tiiemselves in 
the lodum eavizoameat, whom complex impulsea have placed in the 
Indiao e/c&ie cannot escape the responsibility and the idil^attoa 

S ed on them by this high destiny. And. because the politiciau 
ing m the market-place of affairs ^ uo time to understand ax^ 
evaluate the significanee of the workings of Indian hitioxy tirat he 
can think of no better ways for ^ recmiciliation of inters than 
denmnds for s^arate x^eotoratea, weighti^tes and otimt devlomt bmru 
of enapimoD, f^ and anUdt^s of partioulatistie predozuinance. Or 
It may be, that these toimnaal confiicts are a necessary process in &e 
tiw Inrih of a new nation in India — a process, nnavmdable and inea> 
<»pable; these conflicta are aeoesaaiy to strei^beii the oervea of 
ttndwstaiuUng cd tiie mea women In^ and to purify their hMsts. 
B is in this f»th tiiat the preeant generation most learn to work amid 
nta^ hopeieswieBS and oumy dis^ppothiliiieats, acoqx^ig th^e as so 
taanv nmmrfeonM on the wav. En 



Brahmin, thou art under the impreseion that God lies in the 
idols made of atone. 

But b> me every particle of my country’s dust w God”. 

But same poet, developed into a politician^ can broadcast the 

Pakatati id^ which would detach the Punjab from India for the 
formation of a purely Muslim counfa^. He can sing of being “heire of 
Moera and Aarou” ; and he finds nothing to claim as heritage from the 
unrecorded past of India. There have been attempts at synthesis 
between Hindu and Muslim ideologies in the centuries when, in the 
words of a Hindu writer apostrophising the Ganges, 

“the two streams of Semitic and Aryan cnltnre mixed with each other in the 
days when on thy banks, ruled the Moslem Kings of India, and both the Hindus 
and the Mahommedaus have a common inheritance in the art and civilisation that 
grew Bp on the l^Jrs of the Jamuna, resonant with the minstrelsy of two world 
cultures." 

But Uieae attempts have failed. The failure was in part respon- 
sible for the down&ll of the Magbal emperot^ for the conquest of 
the country by ^e British. And even after nearly two centuries of 
common subjection and hutnUiations, the communal conceits of the 
present day do not suggest any change for the better or brighter 
hopes for the future* 

The so-called “Communal Award’* of Uie Government of Britain has 
twisted natural developments in India, and stands in the way of men 
and women in the country beieg idde to think of common aotaon in 
solviiw the many common problems of life. The problems of ignoran^ 
dirt, disease and death* the slyness of body and of soul ^at maternd 
poverfy breeds — these await solution. A new sensltiveoesss has grown all 
die srcurld over to these weakn^ses in the body of humanity ; men 
iriao call diemselves ’’stake^holders”, frfun among them have emerged 
leaders of thought to denounoe existing oondittoss, and loaders of 
aeti<m to end the injoatices and ioeqnaUties of social and economic 
1^ atad to build a new sodal life in which oppmrtnidtme 'iriU be 
e^mdiaed prodi^ of labour, intellectoal and wfll be more 
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eqnitably disbibuted, and men, women and chlld^n will be enaHed 
to enjoy a fuUer life. Men and women frustrated in their hopes of 
decent conditions of life in this world had been led to dream of a 
better and happier life in the world after death, to indifterence. 
patience or r^gaation with things as they are ; they dare not or 
c^e not to strive for bettering these, grasp this sorry scheme of 
things, shatter it to bits and ‘remould it nearer to the hearts' desire". 
This indifference, this patience are not born native to them bat are 
the prodnct of environment and of a cultore 

•tbe resalt of a racial adjastmeat to a condition where overpopulation and eoo- 
nomic pressure leave very litUe elbow room for people to move about, sod is, in 

particular, a result of the family system Indifference is largely duo to tbe iaok of 

legal protection and constitutional guarantee for personal liberty.’ 

*Xbere is a justification enough in a chaotic country for the popularity of a 
religion which declares tbe vani^ of the world, and offers a refuge fmm the puns 
and vioissitudes of this earthly Iffe.” 

These words of a Chinese writer fit in as a statement of Indian 
conditions of life as well. There are various other eauses to explain 
the debacle in Indian life ; for the sake of clearness. 
Reform one may assign one or more than one cause 

for the resulting quality that meets us to-day. But 
there has been a change in the spirit of tbrir dreams, 
specially since the end of the last gr^ war. The world-wide econ€>- 
mic break-down precipitated by it, the stories of the reconstruction 
of life ui Rnssia that floated thicugh the air to the homes of ^ 
poor and the fmstrated, awakened them to the possibilities 
of a be^r life ; the political movement in India gained in momentum 
and widened in appeal lashed thensto by the Punjab atrocities cnlmi- 
nating In the Jdlianwala Bagb massacre and the Creeping Lane insnlt, 
and the Kbilafat movement National self-respect and religions 
combined to give a new form to the Indian movement for liberation. 
This combiaatioa by its^ inchoate appeal to the two irtcong«d^ senri* 
ments of humanity — patriotism and religion — made powible an endea- 
vour on tbe part of millions in India for freedom that wm new to 
Indian history. The Non-oo-operation movement through whwdi this 
common endeavour expressed itself helped to create a mass awakeu- 
ipg that opened out visions of a fandamental change in the Indian 
sorial structurf. This awakening was not at first “class congoions” 
or “commacAl cooacioua". But the last fifteen years have worked 
towards both these development, and there^ inriroduced complioatio&s 
and comffiexUies in India’s stonggle for national freedom. In prevtons 
paragraphs, toe communal compUcarious with special reference to toe 
Muslim commaiuty have been disonmed, the precipitate of whkh 
win take years to settle down. Haraeed by toee complioatioos, a 
ecrion of Indiau tkinkms and politicians think and believe toat a 
“class comcaems* programme of wmtk wfll dhdntegrate toe eommusal 
oonscioaenees toat has beesi pashing ite diums forirard wfto inatiiocud 
insisteooe ; they believe toat approadh to toe masses with toe “Funda- 
m^tai Bights” ioemporated in toe mdarion poas^ at tbe seedk^n 
of toe lu&n NaUonaJ C^gras* at Kjumtoi C1931) luidl toe ‘"Agiwriiut 
Bregmmme’’ accepted by tim Lockoow Searion (1936) wUl be able to 
weao tbrir allegiasce from sarirov sedbuiaidsni bebbid widto 
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ves^ iaterecta are voat to take shelter. The President of the Indian 
National ConKresa, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehra, ia the leader of thw 
ediool of thoaght, and aoder hia inspiration the Congress Socialist 
Party have launched forth their campaign of *‘class eooscioas" lid>oar 
and peasant renewal and rennovatioD that wotUd “ solve the fonda* 
in<Kitel problems of Bread and Freedom.” 

Dr. Aabraff of the AlUIndia Congress Oommittee office, Allahabad, 
- . ■ in his stady on the “Congress and the Elections” believe 
ffiiT^n results of the last elections to the Provincial 

OvTCthrQwn Assemblies constituted under the Government of India 
Act of 1935 amply justify the hopes expressed and 
the programmes sketched in the Congress Manifesto : 

“Oar erperionce of the aEeotion campaira proves Jonce again that the peasantry, 
the iadnatrial workers, the lower middle classes in general are the mainstay of our 
straggle ia the oonntry. We have uaiformty won with big majorities wherever we 
oiearij emphasized the eooaomto demands of the exploited masses of oar couatrymen 
and ^ked them to prepare for mass straggle. Oar deolsive victories in the various 

f iroriaoes are almost entirely dae to the overwhelming support of peasants and petty 
andholders on the basis of oar Agrarlaa Programme, and the Fundamental Bights 
inoorporated in the Karachi Congress Besolation. Oar victories in those parts of the 
cotmtry where the official repression was the most severe mves a direct lie to those 
who oaaaUy talk of a state of defeatism and political baokwaidness among the 
masses. The big landlords and the feudal aristocracy invariably went against ns and 
declared its hostility in no uooartain terma. 

‘^All otiier social clus^ supported as in varying degrees. The small Zamiadars 
were ttsu^ly sympathetic to oar cause. The pauperised middle class and the inte- 
lliffgntsia warmly sapported the Oougress, particularly in arban areas, The business 
interests gave a fair amiunt of support, expeotiag som^ return for their j programme 
of ioduatiial expansion and in their fight against imperial preference and carrenoy 
monipaiatioaa. The lower middle class in general nniformly fassisted us in onr work, 
and the industrial workers aathasiastioally aided with us on the basis of onr anti* 
imperiidiBt programme. 

"fa terms of poUtioal tendencies, and programmes,] feudal reaction has been effect- 
ively overthrown, and the policy of petty rural reforms as expressed in official pro- 
grammes stands thoroughly discredited. Boformism, among the SiosHms, has ^n 
thoroughly expo-iod. This is prove! by the complete repudiation of Liberalism as 
a oieea. Ooramanalism and socisd- reaction in ^neral have been discomfited except 
in areas where we somehow failed to emphasise the economio programme.’* 

Tlia iuterpretadoa of die political facta and tendeDches in India 
attempt^ in the extracts quoted above may appear rather too partisan 
and too sanguine to fit into our real life as we see it 
CaatTM ^yQi^iag before our very eyes. For instancet “communa- 
lism*' has not been discomfited and is not likely to weaken 
as long as the * Communal Award” and its off-shoots 
affOTd ahoit-outs to the realisation of political ambitions. Neith^ does 
it appear that *ckk^ reaction” has been ousted h:om its vantage- 
sroundb ; it proposes to find new honti^-grounds the roads to which 
hnve been cleared by the skill of imperi^ist workmen. Muslim vested 
lotorarta have entc^aohed themselves behind the *Communal Award” ; 
and Iffiadu “SohedttW Castes” have done so bdbind the same, imple- 
mented by tbe Poona Pact It may be, and we hope that it will be 
80» tide reaction is a temporary phase. Facta, and tendenmea of 
iridob tile &ets are tbe embodimeats, illastrate this develomneot. 

E«xp«iKieea in Bengal help os to understand them. Men who be- 
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limg to wbat ia now known as tite *^hedtt!od Castes*' have been re> 
sentliig, and very properly reaontwg, against the 80<nal 
“•"*“*** disabilities imposed upon them by the ob«^aran(i 8 m of 
bbrher OBsta Hindus. Modem education, the Brahmo Samaj Movement, 
Christian missionary acdvidea, and State policy have all been helping 
to release Hindu social conscience many of the crudities thf^ 

infested our life. Members of the higher castes i^ke away from 
parental society and ranged themselves by the side of those who had 
been left on the road-side withont a step to pi<^ them up or without 
any effort to enabM diem to pick ffiemselves np or any attempt to 
assimilate them to the social body and transform them into self-respect- 
ing members of society. The example of these pioneers, native and 
forel^, have wrought a change in the habits and thoughts, the ideas 
and id^B of the ^'depressed cla 8 se 8 *\ aud created in them hopes of a 
better life where their material interests and aspirations will be res- 
pected and protected. The bt^ak-dowa of the economic foundations of 
older social polity, of the scheme of joint family in the higher 
castes, wmre helping this process of iutellectuid afSltation leidiag to 
so<^ assindlatioD. Hindu society was both consciously and uncons- 
ciously T^ponding to the changed circumsianoes, to the working of 
modem iofinenc^, personal aim impersonal. Political awakening was 
slowly but surely drawing ever-widening circles of men and women 
rwithin the orbit of the national movement and helping to br(»k the 
barriers between castes, communities and creeda In Ben^, 
examides are not rare where *Bchedtiled Castes” boys and i^s 
have marridl into mto higher castes, and passed imperaep^V 
into them, ^)ecially in urban somety. The endeavour was towards 
a rise in the social scale, inspired, encouraged and streng- 
thened by changes in the hearts of men, in their perception uf this 
needs of modem life, iu tiieir recognition of the fact that imlitical 
freedom cannot be grown into without a re-examination of social ins- 
titutions had failed to protect and defend the self-respect of 

the people. Ibis developmmii intellectual, social and political is com- 
pendiously called the Benaissance Movement in India, the firat stirrings 
of which in modem times appeared more than a centnry ago. The 
^sence of tbu rem^ance movmnent was* in the words of Mr. Maoa- 
bendra Nath Eoy : 

«a critiod oatlodi oa history. 'Die esssnae of the reoaissaoce movemrat vas to 
street all oar trsditiotial ideas, alt oar p^st forms of thought, at! the estddiahed 
hoiBUi iostitotaoQS to strict oritiotsm with the object of fiadiog oat if anything rood 
in them wOi serro oar parpose or of homaa derelopmeat, and find oat if aU of 
them--tb6 whole equipment— was no longer usehtl, how modi shoold be thrown aside 
as useless ai^ thrown <Mi.t as ballast, and how mach could be accepted, and wotUd 
help us to go further altoatd". 

AU the co3nmuni&^ in India wmre being satqei^ed or subjecting 
themselves to this piooem, some more ai^ some less oonsdbuuy, but 
the mrucl hand of critioiem wm sparing none. When th^ 
developments were liberalising Hindu soeiety, £^tt lile 
fuid oondne^ came the ‘'Commumd Award'’ with certaia 
referenoes to the positimi of tiie **d« pr c ssod claaMS” 
^ the scheme of ooiuitUidtioaal. dhaiqEea. Lapleaientsd by tiie Poona 
Pad it serared 30 seats to tike "sdiedhiled in Beoga!, reoog- 
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minng a sooial disability and giviog it a political yalae. A ad it is 
IbU political value—tiiis “voto-valoe” of social de^pndatioQ — that bas 
come to be recogaised and accepted by educa^ members of 
tbe “Sdbedaled castes^^ as a steppingHstone to political ambitions. 
who resentedr smd rightly resenW, the brand of inferiority indicated 
by the classi6cation of “depressed classes” and inclasion io tiiem^ 
welcome to-day the “scheduled class” uomenclabire because It semirra 
them advantage in elections ; men who by their wealth or iaflueace 
could win general constituency fights ran to these ‘‘Ghettoes” ; for 
this is tbe easier path ; appeals to comma oal conceits or references to 
communal grievances side-track issues that touch the life of all in thrir 
basic relations. These experiences in Bengal represent a problem that 
late or soon shall throw its shadow over the whole of India ; it direct 
attention to a threat to reform in social insritutions by craatiog a 
political vested interest in social inequality. The experience of the 
working of separate electorates for Muslim community does not 
encourage the hope and expectation that it would be accepted only as 
a tem{K>rary measure, From LegiBlature to local bodies the demand $s 
for separate registers of voters ; that demand wHl grow in volume, 
disintegrating social life and common activities. 


The ideological tendencies of the elections to the Provincial L^ts* 
ladve Assemblies^ as traced in the report issued from the head oSce 
of tbe Indian National Congre^, have already been 
commented on. A study of the facts of the results 
UauiUgiioiw throws iuteresting light on the mind of British Im- 
perialism as it struggled to evolve a coastitution for 
India. The number of seats for the eleven Assemblies in British 
India were or are 1,585 ; of these 808 only are what are called “general 
seats”} the rest, 777 in number, are “tied” seate to be filled up by commu- 
nal or special representation. And when it is remembered that Muslims, 
Landlords, Furopeans and Indians in commerce, are included in tbe 
latter, the purpose of the Government of India Act s^nds revealed as 
digging up trenches in the heart of the country and digging imperialist 
iuterests in them. Another curious fact emerges wh^en it is remem- 


bered that in Bengal, in the Punjab, in Sindh, in the North Western 
Frontier Province, where the Muslims are a majority community, they 
do not come in, as they should, in the Oenerai seate. These facts 


made the Congress victory more then notable ; it was startiing. The 
OoDgr^a won 456 of the 808 “general seats” in all the Provinces ; it 
secured a^olute majorities in five provinces— Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Behar, and Orissa ; it was tiie single 
largest party in four provinces — Bombay, Bengal, Assam, and the 
Korih-Westeni Frontier Province ; in the Punjab and in the Sindh 


Assemblies Congress members were in a minority— a negligible minority. 
A kbitish publicist, Mr. H, N. Braileford, in the Brit^ we^y, the 
Hfew Btatesman & the Nation, put the petition thus ; — 


“The solid interior of the Peninsals belongs to it (the Congress) in ui nnbroken 

Uook. from the HimsUyas to the Cape Comorin When the aotnsl total votes aro 

avaiisble, there is no doubt that the Conrrass will be aUe to olaim an absolute 
sntioHty la British India as a whole, and this without rsokooing tbe groups that 
<Ufl»md only by s ntwioe from its position. The result of this plebtaoite is on- 
«oiblga<Hu.’^ 


6 
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pero^fage voters kad tiurowa votes oa &» dde of 
llie eand^^ stuid&v io Ike ouse aod on behalf of tiie ladian 
Nationai Conipress, as woriced oat ia the report to which referenoe has 
already be«> made oa more toan one occasion, showed that this clahn 
was more thsn jastl^sd. The foliowii^ table is relevant to Uie whole 
ctoonssfoD ; 


IVovince 

Totd No. 

Seats won 

Percentage 

Approxinuite 


of Seats 

by the 

of total seats 

pensoitage of 



(^figress 

won by the 

total votes east 




Congress 

secured by the 





Congress 

Madras 

1216 

159 

74 p. c. 

65 p. c. 

Bihar 

152 

98 

65 p. e. 

75 p. c. 

Bengal 

250 

56 

22 p. c. 

25 p. c. 

Central Provinces 




and Berar 

112 

70 

62.5 p. c. 

61 p. c. 

Bombay 

175 

86 

49 p. c. 

56 p. 0. 

United Provinces 228 

134 

59 p. c. 

65 p. c. 

Paniab 

175 

18 

10.5 p. c. 

13 p. c. 

N. W. F. Province 60 

19 

38 p. c. 


Sind 

60 

7 

11.5 p. c. 

12 p. c. 

AjBsam 

108 

33 

31 p. c. 


Orissa 

60 

36 

60 p. c. 


It is interesting to study the reaction 

of British imperialism, in Bri- 

tain and India, to this success of the Indian National Congrras in a fight 


the fielt^ of which were 

laid by tiie skill of bureau- 


cratic craftemeo with knowledge of the strength and 

Dinraity 

weakens 

of the contending parties at 

their finger's 


ends, evidence of which 

was forthcoming in the meti- 


colous fragmentotioD of the Indian people by the '‘Communal Award^\ 
Ihe London Times revealed its mind and that of the classes it repre* 
seated by concentrating its attention on the play of fissiparons tenden- 
cies sure to develop more intensely as the Government of India Act 
of 11^5 worked. It foresaw how the Unionist Party in the Puniab 
wiUi the fiction of its non-com munal affiliaUon worn thin, because it 
has an overwhelmingly predominant Muslim membership, will work the 
constitution ; that European groups will usually vote for Ministries 
prepared to support the new coostitutioa ; it thought it imprudent to 
venture upon any prediction as to the future attitude of many of the 
reinesentatives of the “Scheduled castes" ; and it wondered what would 
be the attitude of the numeroos “Independents^* in the varions Pro- 
vincial Assemblies ; it hoped that many of these would no doabt co- 
operate with the Government in the sense that while they might criti- 
dse varions features of the new ConstitatioD and attempt to secure 
their removal by legislative processes, they would be making the 
utinost use of the A(^ for the furtherance of the principleB and policies 
in which they were interested. The views of Anglo-Indian papers 
generally followed this lead. Ihe Goveimmeot of India has not yet 
cared to come mit wltit a “study** of their own on the toends and 
toodeaciM of political aiul social evolution broc^ht to view by the 
^Betioiu A F^ress report told the world that it had submitted a r^rart 
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S^etery of StAte for lodia urbld), digested by fclw^ arbiter d 
Iraia fl d^ttiDy, would have simultaaeous publication in India and 
Bntain, It has not yet seen the light of day. 

When the result of the elections were definitely known the leaders of 
the Indian National Congress were faced with a development in which 
they oould not postpone any longer the decision whudi 
pf postponing almost from day to day 

Cou^tion since the Bombay Session of the Congress ( 1935 ) — the 
decision of acceptance or denial of the office of Ministers 
nnder the new constitntionaJ changes. The cJeotorate had given its man- 
date. And controversy in the conntry waxed eloquent and lend on the 
interpretation to be placed on this expression of the will of the 
“sov^ign people." The logical consequence of the Congress JBIlection 
Manifesto was not difficnlt to underetand. As Mr. H. N. Brailsford 
put it : 

“If one rejects a constitution one does not tamely acqaiesoe in its vetoes and 
limitatfoas. One confronts the Imperial Power with the consequences of its conduct. 
It chose to impose this oonstitution ; then let it face in crisis after crisis the 
resistaaca of the peoples’ representatives. Let it nominate its tame miniaters and 
carry its budgets by certification. This is an attitude natural in a revolutionary 
group which aims at re-shaping the social structure of India and is not deeply 
interested in changing the colour of the skits of the Ministers who preside over its 
sub-human poverty. This was the staxtpgy of the yonnger generation ; hut it rallied 
only a third of the party’*. 

The Paizpur sessiou of the Coagi^s held in December, 1936 on 
the eve of the election, by a majority vote of the proportion mention^ 
M f Brailsford^e article, rejected an attempt tfo 

R^rmiaro' declare for rejection of office. The results of the elec- 
tions did not vary this balance for or agmnst the 
policy of what is generally known as office accep- 
tance. There have been two interpretations of the mind of those who 
were for “office acceptance". The Ijondon Times^ like a candid 
friend more ei^er to hurt than to help, is the protagonist of one of 
these : 

“The Congress umbrella covers as great a diversity of ; opinions as many of its 
recent reBolutions have done, and therein lies the chief ol^tacle to the non-co- 
operatioii which its chiefs preach. Beformist ideas have many supporters among their 
followers, and it is hard to believe that the rcaJists will continue to refuse office on 
the oft-onance that Pandit Nehru may some day arouse a revolutionary agitation 
among the rural masses that will bring the Government of India to its knees.” 


The other interpretation sought for the olue to &e riddle of the 
uncertain mind of India in a deep-felt and instinctive r^enhnent at 
the outrage of a constitution imposed by “the 
might of the sword", to use Gandhiji’s words. This 
Decided resentment was voiced by sensitive souls whose oi^n- 
voice was Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. But this resent- 
ment was canalised by the feeling that the election had been won on a 
l»K^amme of economic and social reform which touched the life of 
the people more intimately than any constitutional^ issue ; (hat the 
hrastration of centuries had reduced the “Man with the Hoe”, the 
mimrity in India, to the solitary figure in the countary-ride!, mentally 
and spiritually, of whom the American poet E. Markham 8ii^-~rihe 
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i^g that has be«i reproduced in Fandifc Jawahar 1*1 Nehru’s Auto^ 

bio^pfiy i I 

•Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon Mb hoe and gases on the ground,* 

Tto emptiness of s^^ea on his fsce* 

And <m ids back the burd^ of the world. 


Throned this dread shape tiie safieiing ages look^ 
Time’s trag^y is in that aching; stoop. 

Through this dread shape human^ t^trayed. 
Plundered, {Ho£uied, and disinherit. 

Cries protest to the powers that made the world, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 


•"Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieve not and never hopes, 
Stolid and stuuuedi a brother .'to the oi; ? 


It is concern for this mau that tiie 'Working Committee of 
the AH-lndia Congress Committee, the executive of die Indian National 
Congress, to de<^8 diat “office” should Se accepted 
VUmwm Md «“der certain conditions. Mabatma Gandhi was eager 
Reltua) peace, and he sought the way of compromise both 

to test the possHuHties of the new constitution and to 
test the tiocerity of the British bnieaucracy. His suggestion was that 
in evmry province fibe leader of the Congress Party who may be called 
upon by the Governor to undertake the duties of administration should 
seek an assurance from the Governor before forming a Ministry, which 
he might publish# to the effect that the Governor would not use his 
veto and emer^ncy powers, and that the advice of the Ministers would 
not be “set Made in reg^ to their constitutioual activities’*. The 
bureaucracy rea(^^ to thm demand by a refusal. Hie Governors were 
not ailow^ to act in their individual judgmeut in this matter of an 
aasurmice, as the following words of the Secretary of State for 
India uttered in the British House of Lords prove ; 

"The Viceroy with mj toll aj^prova} rwaiaded the Governora that while they were 
folly eatitJed to offer aod white indeed 1 hope that they would offer to the Congreas 
teaders in the PiOTinc^ the follMt possible support within the framework of the 
Coustitation, ParJiament has imposed upon them certain obligations of which without 
the authority of Fariiament they oouid not dlTost themseWoi. 

Observers, w^ ^se events, say that the deadlock that ensued 
mis more a consequence of mutnal disbrnst than of any rigM iuterpreta- 
tion of tiie letto of the law ; that it was the result of 
psycboloftieal lual-adiustment. Britiidi ol^rvere felt fh^ 
the pbraabig of the aasurance demand was “somewhat 
snbtie” ; tlu^ Hahatiuaii wms not “an entirely guileless 
negotiat^; on the one side wero the Indian leaders under the infiumica 
of emotional reseotoiest, oa the other was “a Goverement...... stiff in 

tihe taraditionid aloof nunwex^’. The Br^h Press, both in Britain and 
in lodm, was more pabromsiiiqE than hripfnl ; It bou|^ to mioindse (he 
veto, aiul mud that there was bo intonlioii to use H turutally or &eqaently ; 
that it was a i»recaati(» aod &iid It would He io leacrve for ermrs emsir- 
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frcndM that might i»v«r \ il»t grjdi»ny. m th« yews y»cnt tt»e 
veto would lapw into obJmon ; that the Indiaug were oltra-BeneiHve, 
they suffered from an inferiority complex” The retort from the 
Indian side came sharp. tHie Ooveraors' veto was the embodimeot of 
Bririsb Bovereignty ; a century and a half of experience had tanght 
the people how a ' counterpart^' senaitiveDess was evident in the life 
and conduct of the bureaucracy, *it was ultra-eensitive over questions 
of prestige”. And this ultra'Sensiriveness decided the Governors' ^usal of 
the CoDgrees demand for assurance. And to keep up the pretence that the 
constitution had not broken down, “interim ministries” were set op in 
the provinces where the Congress members in the Assemblies were in 
a decided majority ; these ministers were unsupported by the legisla* 
tores ; the assemblies were not called to session depriving them of 
declaring by their votes their pref^ence for or disapproved^ of the 
Governors' action. Constitutional Pnndits began arguing on this matter. 
The appointments of ‘'interim ministries” were not ille^l acts, but 
these were unconstitutional ; in the words of Prof. Berriedale Keith, 
forms of responsible Government were '‘misused to copceal its break- 
down.” 

But Mahatma Gandhi was ever conciliatory rand hopeful. In a state- 
Med!«tor between tbe ^^^nt to the London TimeSy made on the 14th 
Congreu * tbe Govt. April, 1937, when Indian resentment was at its 
height, he conld say : 

“My function is that of mediator between the Congress and the Government 
which, unUke maay Congressmen, 1 believe to be capable of being converted '^nder 
moral pressure as it is of being coerced under physical pressure”. 

Again, on the 27th April, in a joint statement intended for the 
Times of India and the News Chronicle (London) he said : 

“ as I have read the Congress resolution, the aim of the Congress is not to 

create deadlocks, but undoubtedly its aim is to mate the Congress position so irresisti- 
ble as to replace the present Act which no body likes by an Act which will 
represent the will of the masses. This will be ferou^t about by constitutional 
means permissible under the Aot itself. And if the ingress by the force of its 
majority aud by the skill of the Congress Ministers advances its own constitutional 
position to such a pitch that British Ministers cannot possibly resist it except by the 
foroe of arms, surely there can be nothing to grumble at.” 

So, for four months the controverey waxed and waned ; and the 
claim of Sir John Anderson, the Governor of Bengal, made on behalf 
of the ctmstitational changes that “external authority” had all but re- 
tired from the field proved invalid, and Indian ^tators had not to go 
much afield “to search and scrntinize the activities of future Govern- 
meots for some trace of hidden hand of external authority” ; toe 
demand of assurance revealed its pr^enoe on the very threshold of 
tbe V70rki(^e of toe new oonatituiion. Mahatma Gandhi pat all his 
cards on toe table, and there was notoing more to say on behalf of toe 
Indian Hatioual Congress. As the statutory period for the convening 
of toe Aseemblies drew nearer, as the discipline of toe Con®^ party 
r«nained unbroken, and as the certainty of a humiliatia g ousting of the 
“ii^rioi ministers” grew clearer, attempts at compromise between the 
two rtandpcdnts, at reapproaohment between popular sendment and Gov- 
ernment prestige, became more eager and constant. The ic^rimation of 
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die new King of Britain Kmperor of India in London brought to 
tbe seat of the Empire “im penal atatesmen*^ of Indian birth, sa^ and 
sober men, who ^ used their influence to pave the way of peace ; the 
idieecoe of the *Beal India” from the coronatioD left a vacuity that 
not all show and glitter of Indian princes and rulers could 611 up. 
Mr. Uoyd George who had negotiated the Anglo-Irish Treaty as Prime 
Minister of Britain felt this and felt the impossible position into which 
Britain had placed herself. Tersely did he put this : 

“The India Act has conceded too little to win over the most powerful politick 
organisation in India; on the other hand, U endowed the disaffected with too much 
power for misohief while they remain^ hostile. It was a case of neeob'atiog a 
treaty and not for imposing a constitution. The result is that the trustee, chosen 
leaders of the Indian people will be [absent from Westminster Abbey during the 
coronation. 

‘ The sncoess of the new reign from the imperial stand point will largely depend 
on the measures tahen to reconcile to the Empire the whole of India from ,the 
Himalayas to Travancore. It can he done, bat not by half measnres ; it certainly 
cannot be done in time for the coronation. Indians will be there at the coronation 
but not India. 

The setting up of "interim miDistries” demonstrated that even in 
India, the *real India” tiiat had declared through its vote mcreasing 
awareness of what needs to be done and increasing deter- 
to get it done had no place in the scheme of the 
ExpUnationa Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. These two demonstrations, one 
in Britein and the other in India, revved to the world 
that the dragooning of India under the li^illingdon regime has bad no 
effect, and that the national resolve to resume unto itself the ^wers of 
tile State that had slipped from ite hands in a 6t of absent-mindedu^s 
was as strong as ever. It took three months to realise the signiflcance 
of these devriopments, during which efforts to bridge over the gulf 
was not relaxed. It is not possible to know and discuss the personal 
contributions of individual peace-makers ; not till the inner history of 
the present times is published in memoirs, bic^rapbies and reminis- 
cences. The spokesmen of the bureaucracy, the Under-Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. B. A. Butler, in the British House of Commons, 
suggested in course of a speech an assurance that it was certainly not 
the intentioD of the British people or the British Oovernment that the 
Governors should trench, by narrow or legalistic interpretation of their 
own responsibilities, upon the wide powers which it was the purpose 
of the British Parliament to place in the hands of tiie ministers under 
the Act, and "which it is our d^ire they should use in the furtherance of 
the prc«;ramme which they advocated.” The Marquis of Zetland, who 
as Lord Bonaldsfaay was Govenior of Bengal, and was now Secretary 
of State for India, had been more tiian stifi, and had trotted out the 
interest of minmties, making special meution of Muslims in this oon- 
nectioD, as requiring the n^d of the Govmmoia' veto — which Unt 
people in India re^rded as playing on the theory of ^vide and rule. 
He went out of his way in a speech delivered at a meeting of Conser- 
vative memb^ on the 1st June 1937, to appeal to "the constructive 
genius of tiie Hindu people” uko "in the faM cd much discourage- 
ment” bid devoted their tidenta to tiie service of India. *Xs it too 
much”, ssid Ms lozdtiiip, to sAk that : 
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“they shonid not spnra the collaboratioa tliat Qraat Britain in all sinoeritj is 
offariog to Umm or tiiat they on their parts shoald not withhold the oo-operation 
which Oreat Britain is aslEtQg from them in a common task which is not only 
worthy of united efforts of the two peoples, but in the light of history is their 
obvious destiny. Let that he my appeal to them at this most fatefol junotnre in our 
common history”. 

On the 21sfc June, 1937, Hia Excellency the Oovemor-Oeneral of 
India, LK}rd Linlithgow, made a statement seeking to interpret the 
t ^ t • f* L > constitution, and its spirit and purpose, for which he 
^ special competence, as he had been Chairman of 
tiie Joint Parliamentary Committee appointed to examine 
and rejwrt on what is popularly known as the “White 
Paper” on Indian constitutional reforms. His lordship^ explained that 
under “Provincial autonomy”, in all matters falling within "the^ Minis- 
terial field”, including the position of the minorities, the Services, etc, 
the Governor will ordinarily be guided by the advice of his Minister, 
and that those Ministers will be responsible not to the British Parlia- 
ment but to the Provincial Legislatures, the Governor General and the 
Provincial Governors being responsible through the intermediary of the 
Secretary of State for India to the British Parliament and ultimately 
to the British people ; the Ministers have the dnty of advising the 
Gbvemors over the whole range of the executive Government within 
the “ministerial field”, including “the area of the special responBiblities'\ 
in all matters in which he is not specially required to exercise hta 
individual iudgment, “it is maudatory upon the Governor to accept 
the mi vice of his Ministers”, Mahatma Gandhi as representative of the 
Congress had claimed that as and when Governors found themselves 
unable or felt themselves incompetent to accept the advice of their Minis- 
ters on any major issue of politic aI principle or policy, a difference of 
opinion which with the utmost good-will on the part of both toe sides 
reused to evolve a compromise, they shoald dismiss the Ministers, and 
not expect or call npon them to resign. The initiative in fordng a constitu- 
tional crisis would tons lay with and onrthe Governors which would require 
of them a long series of explanations ; this effort, and the trouble of it, 
would keep the governors within constitutional proprieties. With r^rd 
to this contention and demand. Lord Linlithgow said toat resignation 
was more consistent with the self-respect of a Ministry, and was an 
elective public indication of the attitude of the Ministry towards the 
action of a Governor ; resignation was ao act taken spontaneously by 
a Ministry. Dismissal, on the other hand, was unusoal in coDstitotionai 
practice, and seemed “to carry with it some suggestion of inferiority”, 
'--a suggestion which the government were “concerned at any price to 
eliminate from the new constitutional arrangement”. 

These interpretations, explanations and assnrances helped to cl^ the 
abnosphere of many of the apprehentious and prejudi^ mutoally felt 
and entertained. And the Wooing Committee, on behalf of toe Indian 
National Congress, authorized “acceptance” of Ministry 
aSSi ^ provinces in which memb^ rdiumed on its 
ticket commanded an alMiolate minority. Thus in six 
of the eleven provinces “Congr^ Ministries” were 
enabled to funotioo, the **tatexim Mudstirka” out of the {Hoture. 
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Useir title to fiune ooosistedl in a loyal inteotioa to help **earryiQg on 
the King’s (Jovernmont'*, Blling a laetina in a traoaition period, as also 
to the fact thero were men in India who were prepared to camt* 
Use nad<H)al endeavoar for the realisatioa of the nationaj destiny. I^a 
demonsteated tiiat our national coheslTeness of pnrpose and aotir^ 
had not been attained. 

Id ^ngal, in the Panjab, in Assam, in Sindh, and in the Nortii-> 
western Provinoes coalition ministri^ of different gronps — Hutdo, 
. Moslitn, Sikh, and Chri^aa‘~~htui b^un functioning; 

the comer>8tone. or ratiier the cement and the lime 
PrQTiiKMs the greater nnmber of the bricks in the whole 

structures being supplied by memb^s of the Muslim 
community, elected to the Assauiblira on the communal votes. The 
dominant par^ ^ in the Punjab Assembly of 175 were the Unionist 
Party, the majority of the members of which came from the MusUm 
community ; ^o same was the case with Sindh where the United Pariy 
dominated ; in Assam 25 Muslim Members coalescing with 20 “others” 
of undefftied iK)litical pmrsuasion in which were Indian Christiana, and 
10, “Ind^MndenP^ Hindus, manned the Ministry upheld by 9 European 
members reprinting tea interests and commerce — a very unstable 
combination. In Boigal a oombination of Muslim L^ue, Krishak- 
Praja and “Independent” Muslim members was effected as a response to 
the demand of the Muslim ooramunity in Bengal for a united Muslim 
Party which would be able to dominiUe the admlDiatratioo. Though 5 
of the 11 ministers in Bengri were Hindus, and the of a non- 

communal Ministry was preseuied to the world, it was both in fact 
and titeop^ a communal Ministry. So the Muslitu oommuuity desired 
and willed it; and they wel<mmed it as the reestablishment of Muslim. 
Baj in Ben^ lost (^e hundred and e^hty years f^o in the b^e of 
Ptassey, mid regained in the hostings in tho y^r of ^ce, 1937. 

This quickened development of communal oonsciouaness, this iateD~ 
sificatioD of communal concmts and ambitions became possible, was made 
. . possible in Bengal and Assam, by the nRawafenemi, to put 

it mO^y, of the Working Committee of the AU-lndia 
Conmi^f & Goi3greM Oomi&U;tee of the situation in these pzovin<^, 
AmbttiwM of the influences, personal and imi^rsonal, that were at 
work to foster strength and consoU^te these feeliags. If 
even the Fahspur Session of the Coi^c^^ had decided on “office accept- 
ance”, if tiae National Convention held attor the elections had allowed 
Coalition Ministries, the leadm* of tiie Coii^^ss Party in the Bengal and 
A^am Assemblies, the biggest dngle parties in them, would have b^n able 
to fons a Ministry in Bei^al, free bx>m the commuotJ vims, with the help 
and co-opmation of MoiUvi Faal-ul Huob tibe leader of tiie Krishak-Pra^ 
Party, a predominantiy Mnriim Party w^ a propauuae {dominantly 
ecoDoimc. ’tins short-«%htediiess of Ooograw men to B«agai, of the Wm’k*' 
togrC^mmiltee, W(9e xespoanS^ more than any trtoer fa^r, for the mis- 
chieflof tl^ oommunai to tiiis {m>vij«» tinU have been i>ois(Hi- 

iiig commomty life and wafting this p<^iM to tiie ote* provinces, uotU 
to^y the whole of aortii^ Indto to a eeethiw cauldron of totor- 
eommuud iritteni^s. The two CSrief Mutirtma to tiie toterim Ministries” 
^ and the United Pkovtocee napeotirely happened to be 
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MusKmSt Mr. Yunus and the Nawab of Chattari. The decision of the 
Gonc^reas to accept Ministrips precipitated thoir resienation. And the 
interpretation was put that the Indian National Congress, “the instrument 
of Hindu Nationalism”, accepted Ministry simply to spite the Muslim 
community, forgetting that in four other provinces the chief Ministers 
in the “interim” Ministries were three of them Hindus, and one Parsi. 
The Opposition Party in the Bengal Assembly has a membership pre- 
dominantly of Congressmen, and their persistence and watchfulness as 
an Opposition — the reason for the existence of which was to oppose 
and discredit the principles, policies and activities of the Government — 
and in that process laying the foundation of an alternate government — 
the watchfulness and persistence of the Bengal Opposition have been 
interpreted as inspired by hatred of the “Muslim Raj” in the province. 
This was how Muslim public opinion was being formed in private talks 
which find expression in Muslim neAVspapers. The first six months of 
the year whose activities are chronicled and commented on in this 
volume of the “Indian Annual Register” sowed the seeds of that inter- 
communal political bitterness that threatens to disrupt Indian social 
life and keep it so for years to come. The first fruits of the constitu- 
tional changes in India are neither sweet to taste nor nourishing to 
body. With a note of pessimism the record of political evolution in 
India during these months must close. 

Human life has been compared to rivers in their flow and in their 
flood in the course and sweep of which many things valuable are 
. destroyed and submerged. But it is not all destruction 
*^***&*^****” that rivers stand for. While one bank may be sliding 

Construction hito the river bed, on the opposite bank may bs rising 

from the same river bed lands holding in their bosom 
promises of fertility, of monuments rising on these of human power, 
beauty and glory. As we survey the Indian scene today many histori- 
cal traditions and relics of many noble thoughts nobly incarnated in 
life are sliding out of view and recognition, and in the process cjuising 
pain and bitterness, loss and unhapinncss. But across these have been 
appearing healing hands holding seeds of better life, of richer and 
fuller experience, of joy amongst the widest commonalty spread. These 
are the influences, personal and impersonal, that have been at work 
promising and fulfilling construction from out of the wrecks and debris 
of life. They were prophets and thinkers, warrior spirits, who saw 
visions and dreamt dreams of human fellowship, who sowed seeds of 
revolt -hd of reconciliation that have been seeking to cover the land- 
scape of India with green verdure, blossoms and fruits. They are the 
makers of the India of today, men who are the product of the impact 
of two cultures, Asiatic and European. The European was dominant 
drawing its strength and inspiration from its kinship with 
the ruling power, rootless in the soil of India. The 

Asiatic seemed to be letting the legion of alien thoughts and 
activities thunder past, bowing in patient, deep disdain ; in reality it 
was resisting, drawing its strength and inspination from the memories 
oi the rooted in their mother earth. Out of this conflict has 
emerged a new mind in India that would have the b^t of boUi the 
' 7 
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worldis — Asiatic and Enropean. l^e generation of Indians that have 
grown under these inflaencee bear in th^ bodies and minds traces of 
the dnai iofiaence ; and to-day they have a maturity that is not afraid 
of the foreigner, for, they have regained their self-confidence and 
regained their hold on their birth-right of the convictions on which 
are built up distinct national life. It is of such a development that 
Komain Bolland spoke when in his Prophets of New India, he wrote : 
“Tbe thou^t of the East is now independent and henceforth anion can be effected 

between eqoaT and free personalities, instead of one of tbe two being assassm- 

ated by the other." 

This is one asiwct of the recent history of Indta in which destruc- 
tion and construction have marched side by side. 

But beyond the tumult and Routing of these strivings and conflicts, 
eeera and saints have been growing np in the old surroundings, nursed 
by old traditions, growing to goodness and cleansing by 
A Modem their inner peace men, women and societies tossed in 
Seer & Saint tiie discontents and disappointinents of a twisted time, 
restoring balance to their life. One among these was 
bom in a Bengal village of poor Bnhmin parents the centenary of 
whose birth was celebrided in countries far and near during the early 
months of 1937. That Brahmin boy was driven by family poverty to 
apprentice himself into service as a priest in a temple in the neighbour- 
ho^ of Calcutta, erected by a lady-Zeminder, Rani Rsshmani ; the 
presiding deify of the temple m Kalee of wh<^m Swami Vivekananda 
has sung, 

“Come, Mother, come I 
For Terror is Thy name. 

Death is la Thy breath, 

And every shakciu step. 

Destroys a world for aver. 

Who dares misery love, 

.And hag the form of death. 

Dance in Destroction’s d^ce. 

To him the Mother comra.''' 

Under the stress of what enu^on or experience this terrible image 
was boitied forth in the imagination of the Hindu Seer, it is diificuit 
to say. But to the Bi^tnis boy «thiB terrible goddess appeared as 
the mother of all creation ; and she guided his steps to the supreme rea- 
lisation as tiie homan motiier does those of her baby. This Brahmin came 
to be known to the world as &i Ram Krishna Paramhansa, receiving the 
worldis homage as a barmonismr of spiritnal experiences and a recon- 
^er of religions in whose name more blood had been shed and more 
lives lost tiiiw for the realuation of worldly ambitions and material 
glories. Wise men, thooght-lesdero from the East and West, who 
could not have any sympf^y and respect for tbe idolatry of the 
worship of KaJee in and thxongh vriiich this Bnflunin attained the 
hitd^t beMitode and reached the heurt of XJltimate Rf^ity, have 
come forwai^ to beu* witness to tiie truth of Ms life and intexpret 
tiie meanic^ and mgnificaooe of it in tiie mo^m world. Hiis Brahmin 
was almost onlettei^ evm in his own mother tongue ; the simple 
lodtiun^ of village folk gave hha ^ hetidache ; but to this man 
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came the proudest of modem-educated men to hear from hzs lips 
the deepest of truths in the simplest of words. This ignorant “God- 
mtoxicated” man was recognised as “the consummation of two thousand 
years of the spiritual life of three hundred million people.” 

Of the contribution of this ignorant Brahmin to the religious 
thought of the modern world, the of Indian philo- 

Ram Krishna sophers and savants. Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, spoke as 
Paramhaoia President of the World Congress of Religions held in 

connection of the Ram Krishna Centenary. And to bring 
oat its inner message. Dr. Seal compared the method of Sri Ram Krishna 
Parambansa to that of Brahmananda Kesbab Chandra Sen : 

“The New Dispensation would select the distinctive central essence from each 
religion and make a collection o£ 'boquet' ot flowers as it were. Here it was that 

Krishna differed from Keshab Chandra, Indeed, he differed from his predecessors 
in two essential respects. First, he maintained that the practices of each religion 
with its rituals and disciplines gave its essence more reahty and vitality than its 
theoretical dogmas and creeds. Secondly, it was Ram Krishna’s 'conviction that 
it is not hy selective "eclectioism” bat by syncretism and ithe whole-hearted accep- 
tance of a religion that its fall value and worth could be realised and experienced.” 

And this syncretism, and the methods which Sri Ram Krishna Parara- 
His Method hanaa was led to adopt and practise and work out in his 

of Harmony owD life as an exemplar to the world, are described by 

Dr. Seal in the following words : 

Krishna held that selective extracts will kill the vital efements in each 
religion. Hg would be a Hindu with the Hindu, a Muslim with the Muslim, a 
Christian with Christian, in order to experience the whole truth and efficacy of each 
of these religions. But he would not practise different religious disciplines or hold 
different creeds at one and the same time. The observanoes, practices and rituals 

of each religion are organic to it In all these might be temptations and pit- 

falls but one must ba as an innocent child or babe and pass unscathed through life. 
It was tlius that Paramhansa passed suocessively through Christian and Muslim experi- 
ences. Such was the Faramhaosa Syncretism.” 

Rabindra Nath Tagore spoke of the signiScanee of Ram Krishna 
Hit Largeneit life IQ an age when ancient values seemed to be falling 
of Spirit from their pedestal : 

“I venerate Paramhansa Dava because he, in an age of religious Nihilism, proved 
the truth of our spiritual heritage by realising it ; because the largeness of his 
spirit could comprehend saemin^y antagonistic modes of Sadhana, and because the 
simplicity of his soul shames for all times the pomp and pedantry of pontiffs and 
popes.” 

^ This was the life of Ram Krishna Paramhansa, immersed in God- 
vision, another of the many witnesses to the spiritual life of India, of 
the East, quiescent and speculative, in which this world 

Swami appears as nnsubstantial, the prodnet of Maya, Bat by 
Vivekananda inexplicable trioks of evolution, this “God-intoxicated” 

man became the fountain of positive activities that have 
undertaken the re-making of India. And the man who released this 
foantain from the quietitude and high altitude of Hlndn religious ex- 
periences, and brought its life-giving waters to the parched plains of 
our every-day life, was Swami Vivekananda. Romain Holland in inter- 
pr^ng ^ts phase of the life and teachings of Ram 'Krishna Pa^mhansa 
in the light of history recalls what the £hnperi» Jalian, “Julian the 
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Apostaie’^ cried out as he lay 'dying, “after ha'ving fought in vauo 
against Christ” : 

“Tbe oaly God ia whom I biilieve, is the sam -total of ail souls ; and above all 
1 believe in my God, the wicked, my God, the miseiablo, My God, the poor of idl 
races.” 

And Ram Krishna Parambansa whom tradition would have liked to 
keep in a niche aa a God, heedless of the world, gave in a moment of 
inspiration, tbe greatest message to modem India when he declared : 
“Religion is not for empty bellies,” These words like liglitniug shafts 
illumined tbe Indian sky and pointed out to Swami Vivokananda the 
jMith of duty, the work which his Master wanted him to do to justify 
the ways of God to hmoanity ; in these words he found summed up the 
need of the country of his birtli ; those words symbolised the striving 
of his life, strivings that have made him a prophet and maker of the 
India to be ; and it is these words that inspired the foundation of the 
Kara Krishna Mission, wrote its charter and laid down the law of 
its being which Swami Vivokananda annotated for his people : 

“So long as a single dog in my country is witlaout iood, my voligion bo to 

teed it.” 

Thus was started the Ram-Krishna M^sion that has been the path- 
finder to many of the activities that seek to build up a race of better 
men and women in Iiidi,i, of which the modern prophet 
Rom-Kmbna is Mahatma Gandhi with his programme of constructive 
Mistfon nationalism. To the world the Ram Krishna Movement 
appears not only as a modern inter]iretation of Hindu 
mysticism but as *‘a purified form of Hindu philosophy and grafted on 
to it an active programme of social service.” And iu this service not 
only is the materiai apjwtito of Indian humanity being sought to be 
eatisfiod, but their spiritual hunger also by opening their minds through 
the key of the tlirce R*s to the beauty and the mystery of the environ- 
ment iu the midst of wUch they liaye been placed These two needs 
have been express^ thus : 

'‘Agfs and ag<'s have p.issfft, darfntiated by Ibc Wo ni vfbat 'wo nail •wbicb 

IS iurent ii])on Bot-kiiig food and shelter and u|>on the perpetuation of tho raoo. But 
tJiftro is a mysterious rofjiou waiting for its full recognitiou ^■iJich does not oritirely 
acknowledge 'loyalty to physical claims. Us mystery cou-Stantly troubles ms and wo 
are not yet fully' at east! iu this region. We call it ‘spiritual.’ Tho world is of value 
because we have not yet boea able to realise its meaning oorapletely.” 

The two modern needs of the human body and tlie human soul can 
be met only by a new modification, elaboration, regulation and idealisa- 
tion of man’s physical, menbil and spiritual itistincts. Iti 
view of the matter the activities that seek to realise 
of Be^viouf’ purposes fall uito the sphere of educatiotu Tbe 

Ram Krishna Mission anticipate tlie satisfaction of 
certain of th&w needs by starting its educational activities in the coun- 
try-side. Ami today these arc tlie current cola of the realm, Tho 
Government and the people in all coutdries speak and talk of giving 
a “rural bias” to edm«ilion, making it “racy of the soil”. The dense 
pe^nt masses of India make this cry both a necesidty and a policy, 
it is necessary, therefore, to undershmd tlic significance of this deve- 
lopment iu our and oUicr couutrms. 
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An American authoress in telliop: of education in Soviet Russia 
named her book — Changing Man, She has sensed the ultimate pur- 
pose of education, that of making man anew, utilising, modifying^ and 
controlling the environment in which be was placed, helping him to 
grow out of the weaknesses and frustrations of life. This pu^ose 
demands a change of the whole life, because men find themselves ill at 
ease and seek out for a way of escape. The scheme of things man is 
called upon to handle appears to be sorry ; these have got into a 
dreadful state of disharmony, and a fresh start has to be given them. 
As H. G. Wells says: “Whatever the revelations, theories,' the myster- 
ies on which the new teaching professes to be based, a new sort of 
behaviour is its substantial aspect^’. Social legislators from Mana 
downwards have been educators in this sense of being, initiators of a 
“new sort of behavior.” Statesmen, politicians, administrators, poets, 
writers, journalists have this ui^e to make men amenable to their idea 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful. Education as an instrument of 
State policy which has come to be consciously recognised as part of 
the duty of Governments has had an ancient lineage to claim, though 
people might have been unconscious of this hoary past. In the nrodern 
world it was Prussia under Bismarck that first acted on the logic of 
“Enlightened DospotiBin” which undertook the responsibility of^ regu- 
lating and controlling human life from birth to death. In Britain even 
when ministers spoke of “educating our masters”~the voters newly 
enfranchised by the Reform Act of 1867 — the individualistic philosophy 
of which that country was a votary, stood in the way of giving this 
political slogan a shape and form in real life. 

In our own country under British auspices the same policy ruled 
State conduct with reference to education. Macaulay when he decided 
in favour of Anglicising education hoped that tlie British-educated few 
would 

“refiao the vornacular dialocts of the count ry, enrich those dialects with terms of 
scienco borrowed from. Western nomonciature, and render them hy degrees fit 
vehicle for convoying knowledge to the great mass of the population.” 


That hope has not been fulfilled. The British Government had its 
own policy to subserve and its own interests to advance when Macaulay 
. decided the direction of State Education in India. The 
higher classes of the people who avidly took advantage 
of the opportunities offered^ could not envisage the conse- 
quences of the step, or felt themselves helpless in face of 
it. Warning voices were raised against this new direction given to 
education, one of the chief of which was that of Raja Radha Kanta 
Dev, a contemporary of Raja Ram Mohan Ray^s and an opponent of 
his. In course of a reply to a questionaire issued as a result of a despatch 
from l4ord Stanley, Secretary of State for India in 1859, he wrote : 


“As soon as the people will bogia to reap the fruits of solid vernacular 
eduoation, agricultural aod industrial schools may be establiaUed in order to 
qualify the enlightened masses to become useful morabers of society. Nothing 
should be guarded against more carefully than the insensible introdactlon of a 
system whereby, with a smattering knowledge of English, youths ate weaned from 
t&e plough, the axo, and the loom, to render them ambitious only for the 
clerkship for whioh hosts will beseige the Government and Mercantile offices, and, 
the majority being disappointed tas they must he} wooM twith this little knowledge 
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inaitmBg pride) fee Qoafete to retara. to their tfirf©, tad woaW necefflwUy tora 
Tagaboods.’* 

That prophecy and those consequence confront a** to*day. The Govern- 
ment became an are as early as 1867 of tive gr^teat of them —of 
r w absente^m that sucked away Ae wealth of the vUlagea 

the into the growitiR towns — as the “Note of Education^ 

Mmm« published in their name and written by Howells shows. 

The apprehension was voic^ through a few questions : 

^ native gentlemen, like EngUshmea, return to their Zemindaries fiom a 
University career, to spread around them the rcfler of the anhghteament they 
have received themselves ? Does the process of highly educating a few, aiid 

leaving the masses tend to increase or to diminish the gulf between class and class V ” 

What the replies to these questions have been and are we know 
to-day. We know that our social homt^eneity is disintegrated to-day : 
one of the causes of which has been the spirit of erlucation 

imparted to the country, the spirit of individualism. The gulf 

between the classes and the masses is wide enough to popularise 

the cry of class war and class-conscious activities. The standard of 
life adopted by the classes, the dr^s and other fashions aped by 
Uiem, have created a “fifth caste” of 'men and women in the coimtrj', 
drawn from every strata of community life, who find it difficult to 
adjust themselves to rural society from which they or their immediate 
ancestors floated to the towns, and rural society also is ill at -ease 
with this new caste. The members of this caste think and feel them- 
selves to be a superior class of persons, and thus find them solves, face 
to face with not very kindly feelings. H. G. Wells has an explanation 
for this feeling on the part of rural society dominated by what ho 
<»JJs the “peasant persona”— his “guiding and satisfying idea of himself”: 

His soul is eqailitarian. His hostility to exceptional display imposes a standard 
costume and decorum upon any countryside where his is the dominant ideology. 
Housing and farniture too are standardised there, and the slightest departures from 
toe rigidities of usage provoke a bitter resentment and moral condemnation. 

The interpretation here given of the growing estrangement between 
town and country or between the classes and the masses is an attempt 
_ at understaoding the cause or caueea of the new and 

Kefponsibthky clamant iofluences in the country. The fact of estrange- 

Reconttruction ment IS Uicre , and it is for the people to understand 
its causes and intercept its consequences. The Gov- 
ernment in the country, that is the British Government, declares that 
it is no responsibility of theirs ; that the problems associated with and 
implicit iu the developments indicated above will demand solution from 
the hands of Governments, ‘provincial autonomy” governments, 
set up under the recent consritutional changes ; that no ‘third party” 
as the Britisb Government in India has always been, can bring tliis relief 
either as a boon or as a concession. And the solution of the problem 
demands new principles of educadon and a new technique — education 
Aat changes human body and hunuin mind* education that is the only 
iostruoicnt of human reconstraction. Oar ioberited tendendoa are 
there ; ideas and ideals from outside have erupted into our country ; 
askd both Uiese combatants are having a fight in the battle fields of our 
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the issue of which wiU decide the course of evoitttion in India. 
In this %hfc many regional or oommnnal conceits or aspitations mil 
claim priority of place ; in the coarse of this fight many ancient land- 
marks in thought and conduct will be pulled down ; many precious 
prejudices will be crushed out The British Government that had so 
long sought to control and regulate the educational activities of the 
country propose to retire from the fight ; and regional and 
provincial authorities have it thrown upon them the responsibility 
of initiating steps for the re-education of the people. This is the 
position that has been reached during the naonths the activities of 
which are recorded and commented on in these pages. Many hopes 
are being raised; many promises are being or have been made 
in Election Manifestoes to pioneer and extend the “educated 
quality” among the people that will enable them to face the problems 
of modern life in an old country, one of the oldest in world. 


Failure 
of Keaton 


modern world 


The inspiration of the process of re-education through which India 
is being proposed to be re-made into a modern nation, a free nation 
among the free nations of the world, has been indicated 
above. From this history it may appear that the con- 
flict is only in the region of ideas and ideak But it 

cannot be gainsaid that the complacence of the 

would have remained intact and unshaken, but for the 

break-down of the frame- work which modern industrialism had built up 
and the philosophy of life which it incarnated. But modern 
humanity has struck up tent and started on a new journey, to work 
out a transformation in its life because imperceptibly there has occur- 
ed a profound transformation in its fundamental ^ philosophy. How are 
these two circumstances, these two transformations, to be explained ? 
A German explanation has it : 

“ReasoQ promised to solve all man’s problems yet it came to pass that after 

reason bad solved every physical problem, it failed when it attempted to come to 

grips witb purely human problems. This led to a state of affairs when reason and 
all Its reputatiOQ no longor meant .teason as a whole bet only physical .and 
naturalistic reason. 

... . The’physical, chemical and biological sciences sought to discover essence 
and nature in pheuomrtia. Reason wauted to do the same thing with huinau 
beings, and therein it failed.” 

This failure is responsible for the emergence^ of that new unrest 
and new dogmatism in the region of material existence that 
ur \A M ^ characteristic feature of modern life. These 

World-Wide touched the mass mind, and created disturbances 

Reaction there out of which the need for re-valution of values, 
for a re-examination of social institutions has arisen 


challenging human intellect and wisdom. The majority of mankind 
find themselves afflicted with a new rhelplessneas. They fiud themselves 
starving in the midst of plenty, wheat and coffee are being burnt or 
left to rot in the fields for absence of *customera*’ or inadequacy of 
“price”; they go unclothed when cotton is burnt or left to rot in the 
fields. They do not understand the reason of t^is peculiar, development. 
The rigid discipline of a mechanised civili^tion sits as a nightmare 
ou their breast ; diey seek to throw it ofi like an evil dream, oaosuig 
ail the tumult of modern life. 



I§ rnr® ^ 

In India tii«»e cotidil^ons o£ d^slr^, m^tal and phy«l^^ prevdl 
witB an inteni^ty that smm to baffle human cudoavoiu' ffor 

^ coireetion. Dirt, disease aud death— wi^ these our 

1 people keep companionahip tbrou^ life's little day. 
Reaction ®^hfc of these scenes has grown habitual to our 

eyes ; our sensitiveness to these Sm jEpfown blunt. Our 
predominant village economy enabled the generatity of our people to 
ignore or misunderstand the first signs of the break-down of the accus- 
tomed life, the ancient social polity. But before the last century was 
oat, in 1899-1900, there was a devastating famine levying a toll of 
human lives counted by crores, demonstrating that the century and 
half of civil^ed Govcrument liad failed in its vocation, that State 
policy, directed and controlled by alien minds and alien interests, could 
not prove elective in face of such a catastrophe, William Digby de- 
dicating his book to flio memory of these 200 millions siwkc of them 
as dying “jn vain”. For years previously, loaders of Indian public 
opinion, the pioneer of whom was Dadabhai ^faoroji, through the 
Press, in bmdcs .md painphlets, on the platform of the fndiau National 
Congress and otfiei institutions, had been warning the authoritii^ of 
this calamity. Foreigners, even casual visitors to India, recorded im- 
pressions that should have warned them betimes, impressions of a 
wretchedness that was tlie result of decades and centuries of misrule. 
One of these visitors was the late Sir Frederick Treves, Surgeon to 
the then King of England, the grand father of the present King- In 
his book — Othi'r Side of iitellAint^rn published in 1905, Sir Frederick 
Treveaapoke of what he had seen in India and of her people ; 

“Saddft than the eoantry are the common people of »t They are lean and 
weary-Joo?,tng they all seem poor, and ‘toih»g for leave to live’ They talk little 
and laughhsfe# Indi’cd a Biuitr exwjM on the face of a child, is ancoramon. 'iVy 
tramp along in the with little apparent ohjeci other than to tramp Whither 
they go, lltavtsn Inowi,, for they look like inco who have been waudcring for s 
century.’ 

Amid scenes like these, sttTonfyped in the face of the country, (be 
“coravaii" of British rule in India bobbles on. Extension of communi" 
cation through modern roads and railways enables the 
jSony S”* administration to intercept tiie horrors of famine, of 

inaMM’ “eh rive lied limbs* sunken eyes of mothers' shrieks and 

infants’ moans... ...of the wild confusion in which the 
dead and the dying lie'’— the borrow of scenes that a British adminis- 
trator of the earliest years of British rule in India, Sir John Shore, 
had depicted of anothtr famine, that of 1769-70, lees cruel in ito 
devastation than that which caused William Digby's lamentation. And 
to-day, nearly forty years after, those wandenng hosts that Sir 
Frederick Treves noticwl, are still with us ; and the President of the 
Indian National Congress, Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, who has tiavelled 
over the length and breadth of India in motor, rail and tiirougb the 
ah’ .‘penetrating to all comers of«life from Kohat Dibrus^h, from 
Hawsdpindi to Cape Comorin, — he has to say : 

have seco agam the throbbing ai'ooy of Tadta’s massM, Uie eoU of tb^ 
for relief ftota ihe temble batdeas they carry," 







^ BBqpfo wed s^voRiment an agreed Ibis eiUHict «i^ 

be i^TOfooged* Ibafc ibe cal! ^ xdtef cenaot go ttahadKoed uy 
, loQfi^. **£xtffiiiat aatboiity^* wfaleh retalos control 

over ^ per cent of ^e icvenoeB trf the State has de- 
cZmrttMp dared that “the prdbletae of health, education and ectmo- 
mic well-being*^ must eeeic rem«ly from the govenuenta 
reaponsible to the people, tbe “provincial autonomy” governmento set up 
no^ the Government of India Act of 1935 ; that these remedies “are m> 
Imtg^ to be had from a third party as a boon to be sought or a coocession 
to be wrested." The raillery of this arrangement may well deserve 
criticism and conderanarion. This also will not solve them. Aid the 
lojdc of these developments throws on the people the responsUiility of 
thdr owa well-being which no third: party could or would undertake to 
shoulder, could or would only make a preteuce of so doing. 


The Ic^o of these developments have forced on us the realisation 
that the man who is known as the '“father of the Indian National 
Congress”, Allan Octavian Hume, was right when he sang in hi* 
“Old Man^s Hope”— 

“JDo ye suffer ? do >e feel 
D^adation ? Uodisuiayed 
Face and grapple with your wrong ! 

By themselves are nations made ^ 


Ask no help from Heaven or Hell ! 

In yourselves alone seek aid I 
He that wills, and dares, has all ; 

Nations by themselves are made !” 

This exhortation developed in the first years of the present century 
into the principle and programme of self-help and self-assertion that 
•.tt .u ^ divided the old and new schools of politics, Pherozeshah 
an Merwanjee Mehta, Surendra Nath Ba oerjea, and Gopal 

BMde.” Krishna Gokhale representing the former, Balwantrao 
Gangadhar Tilak, lAlarl^jpat Bai, Bipin Chandra Pal 
Upadhyaya Brabmabandav and Aurobindo Ghose tbe latter. The 
precursor of this “new departure.” appealing to the feelings, sentiments 
and intellect of tiie people, and consolidating them into convictions for 
which people were prepared to do and dare, were Viehnn Shastri 
C^lunkar in Maharasthra, fiankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya, Habindra 
Nath Tagom and Sister Nivedita in Bengal, Dayananda Saraswati, 
foander of the Arya Saraaj and Sir Sayyid Ahm^ in Northern India. Ibe 
vmle life in the country, the dynamic personalities, that have been 
remaking it to-day are the continuation and culmination of the stir 
<rf levolutioQ in the r^on of invisible things started nearly seventy yeara- 
ago. Mahatma Gandhi’s wisdom, Jawahar Lai Nehni’s passion, the call to 
the Muslim flung out by Mahommed Iqbal, nursed on the Koran and on 
German philosophy of the Super man, the opportnnism of Mcdiomtned 
AU Jintsidi'—idl th^e personal and impersonid inflaenoes that have been 
aeddi^ to remould In^ to tiieir hearts* desire may be traced to -^ose 
souroes of light and iustdration. 

18 
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And toH^ the cell has Kone forth a physical ameltondioa of 
tibe country must precede the boildioA of the city beautifcd and the 

. ij, country beautiful of our dreams. Butal life is poor end 

Kumi^Hwia atri^jken, physically and mentally. How poor it is census 

WMhbk reports tell, tell the story of a proKr^sive deterioration. 

In the 1931 cenmis the nnmbeni recorded of “earoers” 
and ""woryns dependeats’^ were 15,38^85,890 ; the numbers of “non- 
working dependents'^ were returned as 19,66,43,667. In the census 
of 1911 are recorded the perceotoge of persons “gainfully employed" as 
47 ; in 1921 as 46 ; and in the 1931 as 44 per cent. This is ^e t«a- 
tunony to wealth-production prc^eesively diminishing. With regard 
to h^tb, the words of Ma]'oi>GeDeral M^w, who retired from service 
as Director-OeoeraJ of Public Health and Sanitation with the Govern- 
ment of India, should be accepted as a warning. There is difference 
of opinion, said he, as to whether conditions of life have improved or 
deteriorate during the last 50^ years ; even conceding that some littie 
improvei^nt has Uthen place, “the existing state of tbinira”, said Dr. 
M^w, “is so profoundly unsatisfactory that it demands investiga- 
tion and redress." Those who have personal experience of the years, 
the beginning and end of the period, mention^ by Dr. Megaw, they 
can bm witness to this deterioration and may be tempted to use more 
vigorous langnage. Even at tibat, things cannot be allowed to worsen. 
Officials and non* officials have awakened to the gravity of the deve- 
lopnaents. Positive action for the reconstruction of rural life has been 
set in motion, both officially and non-officialiy ; nutrition research, 
seeking for the nutritive value of food ordinarily available and enriching 
these with seeds and nuts and fruits within the means of the poorest— 
this has been engaging tiie attenticm of public workers and officials. 
Experiment with food, finding out the vitamin contents and minual salts 
in the items that go to make up the food ordinarily taken— find their 
protaj^nists amoiHE the leaders ofrconstructive natio^ism in India ; these 
have justified certain of the old habits of our people, and a re<»ll to 
simpler and more natural ways of life and conduct. Health Exhibitions 
have been seeking to popularise these old but forgotten truths in thefr 
new garib. Dp till now, these have been utiban activities. 


And the problem — who will restore health to rural India, return 
wealth to it, increase^ its productive potentiaUtiee, (pve knowledge to 
^ it ?— this is the major problem iu India’s economic 

and social life. One foreign observer, Prof. Basil 
Raroliition ? Mathews (Boston University) in a paper rmsd at the 
East India Association (London) spoke of one oonclu- 


moo of his : 


tested wiUmat cootradietioii oa every kind of mind, from the Left wing of the 
Oongreu to (he etiffest bureaucrat, ia that at this stage the mUtd of Xodia ia iwiog- 
lag from the eootemplii^oa of revolotioo on pundy pmitioal liaea to one that regartu 
ecoDomie terolutioa &b 9oeuUi$t it not even Hanriet prioeiple as the main objectire 
cd ihonght and 


The bureaucrat conanited, one of the most expmdenoed who has 
not allowed files to mcntopoltse his heart and mind, saw no alternative 
save a swift and potent devolo|Mnent of tiie co-opmnttive movement, 
**0 devdio(aneot of wbldi he waa not very l^itimlatio otrisg to tlm 
weaknesses, produced throng corruption and inertia." The elifnination 
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of the hope of a peaceful evolution in the country leaves^ the Brituh 
boreauoraoy that stand guard over Imperial interests, service ioter^ts 
and foreign capital and trade interests, “face to face with a revolution* 
whether politick or economic, tiiat cannot bnt overtoru these. How 
th^ propose to stave off these developments, and the oth^^ questions 
raised above, these are the two problems that has been testing states- 
manship, Indian and British. The bureaucracy seem to be banking on 
the hope that **the thrust in of this new economic claim into the 
ftiready established political organisations of India^' will produce a 
a serious controversy with them lining up Indian classes and masses 
into two or more warring groups. The possibility of such a develop- 
ment may encourage the more short-sighted members of the British 
bureaucracy in India. But the more far-sighted of them cannot fail 
to anticipate that such an -alignment of forces but prolongs the trial of 
India, but cannot protect those interests of which they consider them- 
selves to be guardians and trustees In India. It is difficult to fix on 
nny individu^ British administrator as the representatives of the latter 
view who has been or can be trusted to work for reconcilia- 
tion^ between Indian self-respect and Britain's material interests, built 
up in course of these two centuries’ stay in India. 


Students of social and political tendencies aver that the Congress 
acceptance of office after sixteen years of persistent conflict is a 
- that such a development has been at work : Left-wing 

Indian politicians declare that their Right-wing fellow- 
Imperiftibm workers have already succumbed to such a change ; they 
assert that such an evolution fits in into the s^es 
written in their interpretation of social and political transformations, 
and cannot be avoid^ with all the good-vrill in the world ; in other 
countries this has been so, in this country it will be so. This drift 


towards safety in compromise with British Imperialism, they suggest, 
has sought for and found its exponent iu Mahatma Gandhi. These 
declarations, assertions and suggestions are coloured by a partisan spirit 
and ^ore or brush aside the lessons of the work that have helped India 
in recent times to stand up for her rights. Mahatmaji’s philosophy of 
conduct does not encourage class-conscions activity whether from the 
right or from the left ; his ideas of the relation of India to 'Britain ace 


a reflex of his respect for human nature and faith in H which enabled 
him to say — even during the recent controversy over the demand for 
assurance— that so far as he personally was concerned he would 
unhesitatingly accept “Dominion Status” in the terms of the Statute 
of Westminster, that is, “the right to secede.” Temperamentally and 
ideologically, therefore, Mahatmaii must {» working for the solution 
of Indm'e problems, political and economic, on lines other than intense 
nationalist or class-conscious conflicts. Knowing all these, India has 
Mcepted his leadership, for he is the one man in India now who haa 
his fingers ever feeling the pulse of the vast masses of the country ai^ 
who hi^ developed an nnoanny skill in sensing their feeliiq^ And it 
is in response to their ueoewtities that he has persuaded tiwt Conisr^ 
to ean^on the acceptance of Ministries so that tiiey may have a 
int© from ’the terriUe burdens th^ carry** ; it is itonsklerations K| r e 
tiiese that must have persuaded Pa^t. Jainibar lad Hehru to tcleeate 
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tbe Mverfiion the poUti«d prinofpies aed poHetes with which hie own 
|K»U<ical life )sm been bound up, growing and strengthening wnNh ti&eir 
growth and ehreng^. InperiaKst interests or indigenous class lotSTMts 
may to expire the present halcyon days ; but this opportani«n 
of theirs is uoavoidid^le, and fight with it ^inoot be avoided. 


Left-wii^ tactics seem to suggest that this confitct should be inten- 
sified, a ninniQg fight oontinued aj^ost all vest^ interests, ^ien or 
^ , native. Grievances are there, have been there in mod^n 

“2Sii * indnstries, as jute and cotton, in rural life among ^pea- 

GrimncM sants. The new constitutional changes bringing in "pro- 

vincial autonomy*’ Governments coincided almost in time 
with a ii^enomenal wave of labour unrest, of strikes and lock-omts, in 
iz^Qstrial centres as far apart as Calcutta in the east, Bombay in the 
west, Madura in the south and Cawnpore in the north. Interpretmrs 
of this unrest who say that ac^ptance of Ministerial respoc^J^Utlea 
on behalf of the Congress has encouraged it, as also unrest in country- 
cddci miss the signifi^oce of the strike and lock-out among the Jute 
Mill workers in Bengal where a stable non>Congrese Minis^ has been 
in charge since April 1, 1937, the day on which these Govern- 
ments wmre inaugurated. At end of April, there was strike in 

idmut 40 mills and the number of operatives affected was 2 , 00 . 000 . 
The Chief Miniate of Beng^, Moulvi Fszl-uhHuq at the beginnii^ 
of the strike opined that "there has never been anything like a real 
ectmomic )»siB for these stiikes, and now, at any rate, they are ad> 
mitledly bdi^ used by Communist leaders to pave the way for a re- 
vointion in India*’ ; after a two months* struggle when the strike was 
^led off on assnranoes given, the Bengal Chief Minister conceded— 
"Blany of the grievances of the Laboorers are such as can reasonably 
be spitted to be ^nuine.” Ihese two declarations can bo 

regarded as interpreting tiie truths of labour unr^t in India. 

It most also be ret^nised that there was a coherent and 
unified plan behind the apparently spontaneoos and ^sconneoted 

ebnltitions of laboor temper, re^Hmding to a common ins- 

r ition of common grievances. And Ju^i^g by the results, hast^ted 
the assumption of office by Congressmen in sU province tiie 
stndegy cannot be said to have mis^ the aim. Something taxable 
has been gmned to make the life of l^our easier ; some promises We 
yet to be redeemed. Ozievances of Eisans— spedally in the provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and parts of the Unit^ Provinces whe»B Per- 
nument Settiemwit of land revenue has been domio^ng rural li&— and 
the imrdea of ddht that has been pressii^ all hope out of the moi in 
^ countryride — ail these grievance demanded relief. Chie instaiKM 
frmn a single province can be tikMi as repreMotative of ccmdithMis 
timraghemt ^ whole of India, In Madbras Sir John NidmUon foati4 
In 1893 the i^e^timst debt to be Rs, ^ ororra ; in 1990, the Birnk- 
fng Enquiry UommittM found it to be R». 150 cror^ ; Mr. SatlHa- 
Batban, I, C. fiU spediaHy deputed tp Inqmre into the problem, found 
in 1935 this d^ to be Ba. 299 mmiee ; he imtunat^ the avestwe 
•smiial inoome per bead of the ruaid Jpopubdioa to be 8s. ll-l?ae. and 
the debt per h^ to be fib* Tbe provbtoe oonsieCs mainly of 
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Ryotmri hoMinga. Tii« bigfory of tbeaft deb^, aa oonameated oo in 
the Indian Central fibrnklng Eoqairy Comi&ittee Majcority Report, throw 
I^ht on an aspect oi Indian aociai life that was both it* strength and 
weakness. report found 

“Children horn in debt and tnahinit every feasible effort to pay tlw debt of 
fathers and forefathers. The social tradition and the eastern of eoooeeding genera- 
tions acknowledging and paying the debts of forefathers have been e^tea into a 
fegaJ doctrine of the * pions onligation,'* to pay an ancestors’ debt. enfwoeaWe m 
courts of law. Even when no assets pass and debts are not legally inherited, the 
debt IS generaffy treated by the son or the h«r as a debt of hoaonr by toioe of 
tradition.” 

Even before the new “aatonomy” Governmente began to work, 
Pebt Redemption Acta had been pnaaed ? debte had been scaled down, 
and relief sought and given under the sanction or pressore 
of the law. The promises made in the Ejection Maoifeatoes by 
different groups of politicians, seeking the suffrages of people, the 
maiority of them debtors, rous^ hopes that the new Govemmenta 
would bring relief to theoi. Those hopes could not be brash^J aside 
with safety. Those promises and those hopes are the seed-plots of 
the nnreBt that prevails in ratal India to-day. 

The stresses and sirtdns under which Indians internal economy has 
been working have been. In other forms and shapes, the common lot of 
eve^ bnman society in every age and every clime. But, 
India has her “foreign relations.’* not in the accepted 
Kalkt^nv” sense of the terms, however, beoanse India is not a 
free and todependent country. The “foreign relations’* 
that are the subject- matter of the discnss'on in these I}f^;es will be 
concerned with countries which Indian labour and Indian capital have 
helped to develop. The nearest of them which till 31st March, 1937, 
was a province of British India, bi^er than any Indian province, 
was Burma. There are more than 10 lakhs of persons either domiciled 
in Burma or originating from some Indian province, the greater nnmber 
of wb^m are l^jonrers ; more than 10 crores of Indian capital is 
engaged in Bnrtna’s industrial and agricultural finance. This capital, 
the major portion of It, is supplied by the Nattukottai Chetty com- 
munity of South India. The Indian labouring population come mosUy 
from Tamil Rad and the Andhra Gesa. There is an agricultural colony 
that was established by a Gentleman from Behar, the colonists being 
agriculturists from the eame province ; other agriculturists come from 
the district of Cfaittagoug in Beugal, These noa-Burman elements in 
Baraa*s social ^onomy has not been, and perhaps nevw* can be. 
^imilated therein ; they have remain^ taigets of attack by Ae 
iudigenouB population. The Chettys are money-lenders ; Mid the 
Indian Jidxiurers compete in the labour market with the native 
BurmM), though the statemeut is justified riiat Indian labour 

fills a place in the labour market e^ich Buniuui labKiur bas 

not up tit! now cMed to supply. Indian educated men who 

have gone to Burma as lawyers a&d Government offioMe eom^ 
with the Borman int9lligentsia. Thus all the factors df a keen 

eooDomic 0(mipetttiou ara pr^ent t^ie, and jeidoiisy, habed and 
fear ^ rite lodtaa, urban and etiral, are raiapatit in &troMu Ob<wi' 
uuBatton ^rinst ludiuware merited by eeoikoinie reaeoi>% and this will 
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ioerease as tb« years {^> caUing forth demaod for reprisal from l&o 
fndian side, reprisal against Burma rice, Burma srood and Boma oil* 
Id Ceylon, another neighbour of India, the factors of Indian capitol 
and Indiau educated men are absent ; the competition of C lakhs of Tami- 
lian labour is a sore point with the iadigenous population ; Indian 
labour emigration is restrained, and existing Indian labour is diemi- 
minated against in the matter of rural franchise for iocid bodies, 
ealling forth from the Indian side reprisal against the import of Cey- 
lonese copra and other produots. This, in a nut-shel!, is India’s relation 
with her near neighbours. 


In Africa, in those regions which belong to the British Empire, 
the Isdian position is best expressed in ^e words of General Smnts, 
_ . one of the makers of the Union of Soalh Africa — "In 

Sooth Africa we cannot afford to give eoloured peoples 
JdM ^he same footing as the white. Our equality is based 

fundamentally on the doctrine that in Church and State 
between white and coloured peoples there can be no equality,” The 
population census of the Union throws on this stand-point a light 
not very pleasing. The whites in SouUj Africa number 20 lakhs, 
^mostly belonging to British and Butch stock, the latter predominating ; 
he Bantus, a Negro people, number 65 lakfas ; other coloured p^ples, 
iluding Indians, number 10 lakhs. In Kenya the stand-poiot of 
Ihitemanity is more crudely expressed — “British supremacy means 



the 


lot merely sujwemacy of 
I the British community over 
[isD population is 79,000, 

10, the Europeans, 4,000 
itius. in Trinidad, in British 
good their success has made 
le among us who have crossed 


British Power, but supermacy 
other communities.” In Fiji, the 
the indigenucuB population is 
only, ruling and dominating. In 
New Guinea where Indians have 
them a point of attack. And 
the seas and sought fortunes in 


her lands find their position growing increastogly untenable ; and, to 
^.^uote Ibe words of 6qr Cowa%ie« ^SebangitT as ■premfient of the annaai 
conference of the Liberal Party, they “send us a pathetic cry 
for relief.” And India looks faelpleasly on. She who hns not reined 
ber own seK-respect in l,er own home-land, cannot maintain it i^oad. 
So, every problem of Indian life, internal or externa!, revolves round 
the problem of Swaraj, the symbol of the “self-respect” of a people. 


Whether it is in the internal or in ^ exteroal conoerna of India, 
the British Goverameot, “Uie external authority” of Sir John 
fivuu. State. •Andci^n, thus finds itself off and on stumbling on the 
craft sensitiveness of the Indian people, on their 

WmIcimm tistioiml “self-respect.” British ststemvit would like to 
cover up the traces of the activities of this “authority” 
by seekii^ to throw on ^ so-called “provincial autonomy” Govern- 
ments toe responsilniity for toe activities that intimately touch on 
their dmly life, for health, wealth and for ^uoatloa and enlightenment. 
This is a variant of toe tactics that ruled Boman imperialism io the 
days of its decay'-irive toe people a fow mmmfoi of brmid and kap 
t&rir minds toverted by dkessea. Lrt Indian tjfooght be exclusively 
coBoeroed with mdion^e iM^iitfos while toe “eetf-respeet” of toe 
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Jo^aa i^ple aboald be in the safe keepioii; of '^extoroal sutborb;"* 
Thi» diviaion of work baa never appeal^ to the coasdeace of any 
peopJe for any leo^^ of time and they have ever preferred their aouJ 
to ivealth and happiness as the world generally underataods and 
valoes theee. This is one aspect of British policy in Ixidia. The 
o^er has reference to the developments in Europe and in the 
Medtter^'aoeaa re^on confronting the Empire with problems that 
d^aod conceotratton and not dispersal of energies, setting the 
impeiial household in older. Abyssinia and Spain have tested 
BrUain’s centuries-old experience as an imperialist State, and found 
it wanting ; its flirtation with Nazi diplomacy has cooled friendship 
■mth France without compensating warmth from Germany. The 
Anglo- German naval understauding, an Anglo German repudiation 
of the naval terms of the Versailles Treaty was arrived at without 
consultation with France or without adequate appreciation of her 
interests ; as a reaction to which France winked at Italy's encroa<^- 
ments on the status quo in the Mcditeranean region threatening 
Britain’s hitherto undisputed supremacy^ strategic and diplouu^ — in 
what has been called her “life line.'* 'Hie world has learnt to accept 
-die immutability of the fact—Britain has been insisting on its 
acceptance — that Britain’s right of way to the East, to her 

Empire in India i nd the near islands, to her economic stroug-holda in 
China> to her kinsmen in Austealia lay through this inland sea and the 
Suez Canal, and that this right of way must be seenred against all 
chances of interference or apprehensions of attack* To thia necesrity 
of the British Empire Egypt for more than half a century has been a 
hostage and victim ; to ^is necessity the Turkish Empire owes ita 
disruption, and the Arab principalities and kingdoms owe their rise 
and fall ; to this necessity Emir Hussain, Sheriff of Mecca, was sacri- 
ficed and Emir Ibn Saud of the central Arabian desert owed his 
di velopment into the king of What Is called Saudi Arabia to-day ; to 
this necessity the British enthusiasm for the “National Home’ of the 
Jews in Palestine owed not a little of its growth ; to thia necessity the 
bubble of a new ‘'Middle Eastern Empire*’ owed its stirring iu the 
ever fertile brain of Mr. 'Winston Churchill ; and it was the inspiration 
of such a necessity that impelled His Highness the Aga Khan to 
sketch that scheme of a “South-Western Asiatic Federation” with 
India included in it under the hegemony of Britain. The rise and 
growth of Arab Nationalism, of Persia under Reza Khan Pethavi, have 
pricked many of these bubbles, not before, however, British tax-payers 
with the frustrations of 20 lakhs of British men, women and youths 
in the bosom of their society, were forced, unknowingly, to contribute 
not less than a hundred crorra of rupe^ to wares financing these mad 
adventures. And Mussolini’s bombast has pricked the rest. And the 
world is not far wrong when it interprets in these a retreat on the 
part of Britain’s imperial pride. 


India may undei^tand the implicat'ons of this retreat, and its l<^c. 
But India would be wrong, •-^ud India is not going to go wrong or 
iRdik’c Str«n«tli Can afford to go wrong-Hf it hoped to buUd its own 
Swaraj on the weakness of the ImperiaUst Pow«- (hat 
India* Hop* holding her down theso two ceaturiwi. And 



« tHE 0101417 fi8QISr£R ( jakqaAT ^ 

tki^ WM oo4 bciildii)«( en ftny cmleofa^on of Btilwb'g rtmigth 

or w««kiies9, bot oo 0te inogr noeasnty of ber own b^ss. ber 
tdstory of the lasfc ceotory bean witseBai—tbe hiatory of dei- 
truction and conatrcH^ion, of bear Rtrafslee and eonflioto ber own 
weaki^Mm, and with the ^nei(dea poHen of British admioiatra» 
tlim in the country. Enlbchtened utflneiMes have been w<Htk 
organirins and consolidating the awalam^ feriii^ and eentunents of 
the people and haideoing these into oonvicriosa and aotiviries that have 
ever the snpport of natioiial strength, the cement of 

ni^nal cohesivenees, the shield a^ bulwark of natiooaf 
interests amid the conflicts and oomp^tions of life, lodividnals and 
inriitntlons have been striving tfaia C(Hitt^ and more to awaken the 
peofde to a sense of their own respoimbtiity for die building up of a 
bet^ life for themselves, to rouse in them the consmousoess of tbrir 
own strength and the aMuraooe of thmr st^cess ; cmistriu^ve 
naticnaiism has been takbg the peoide through the crocible 
of sufieringe and sacrifices Co test this strengUi and to tnnsmute it into 
the reqair^ mettle so Uiat when trial comes the possessors of this 
strei^h may stand their ground and hold their own. Ihe last fifteen 
years have been years of tndning and trial. Ti^eg them all in all. 
the people have come out of these, purhled and strengChenedt dism- 
idiMd ^ wBe>vittooed. Hopes and dtwMPPoiutaientB have tavyd^ 
tbmn leBBOOs life, and tosons tluU can be leamt only ja the school 
of fsiliire. And &ey faos th^ future impelled .ky hopes, hopM 
unquemdudde fay fsilures. Th^ have been put by Bato^ Hath 
Tagcne—tbe toachic^ of riiesa hopes and £^H^)poinCmenCs in the 
prayer : 

‘<Lek hOQ<wf come to me from Ibee 
Ibrofl^ B cell to sosM <fawwrste tsrii 
In tbs pride «l poigeeBt euawieg, 

Imfl me not to banid drssais; 

tdmfce me otU <d tnra erms^og in tlw dnit. 

Oet of dm fsuen that thiiekle one mind , 

Mala fotde ova dasUay, 

Oat of the uamnsoo t&U bends oor diipiiijr down 
Uador Urn indtseriaioate ieta of dieUtors, 

Sbater this HEe~hioi riumae of oun, 

kui. ttiMt. -uiA tunA 

lato tbebomfisM 

lato the gnscroae 

Into the air rieeooa I 

^ap9ciaB^ eontrihuUd by 8Hiu,i Sumb Gbandra Ikv. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BidtM SMrion-N«w DdU— ISth. February to 8th. April 1937 

The new ses^n of the Ooanci! of State oommwioBd its Ba^t session at Now l>elbi 
oo the 10a. FehnuuY J937. ]?he lobby bustled with Ktiviiy aad there was haopy re- 
onion of old membars who were introdwoed to eaoh other, la paraoance of the pre- 
nous pmotice. the Sacrehtry to the Coonoil read a notification issued by the OoTer- 
nor-Oeoera! appointing Sir iianeekji DadatAoy as President Thereafter members, 
who nomberM about 40 beaded by Sir Maneokii, took the oath of allegiaooe which 
took an hoar. The Secretary then placed on the table of the Ooanoil bills passed by 
the Assesxbiy. 

Sir Qutkrie Suttell, Chief OommissionOT of Baiiways, toad Batot estimates in 
respect of toe Ball ways. The Oonncil then adjourned till toe SOth. I^bruary. 

Dmcossraif os Bailw^t Boocat 

20th. FEBRUARY The Coonoil of State held general disoossloa on the liaO 
Budget to-day. 

Mr, jRamdoa PetnUUu opening the debate insisted on the need for genoh 
raeasore of reform whereby the level of earnings would be rmsed and the soale o 
working costa rednced, in other words, greater ^oiency and less waste. Bot, hi. 
said, there was not much wideooe of any such measures being ia eoutemt^' 
tioB. On U» etoer baed] the dmaand for a change in the svst^ had been met by 
provi^n for setting op a ^mtatory Board, or Federal antnority, which wooid be 
ma from oentrol of the Pederai lUUway authority, which would be free from 
control of the Federal foeoutive as well as of tbe Federal Legislature. So tbs 
mar ob tosrards briagiog the Railway administration under national control was taking 
the opposite direction. 

As regards the Bail-Boad oompetition, Mr. l^ntulu imid that toe case of Bmlways 
could not command, much sympathy unless and onttl they made the transport 
system and freijtote vid fares more elastic and better suited to the ohan(^g 
economic needs of toe people. 

Bai Bahadur Lain &imaartm Da» entered an emphatic protest against inolosioo 
of Mr. (%e^, represmitative of too South- African Emlwa? in the Wedgwood 
Oomadttoe. The Souto-African Bailway systmn was much smaller and more e^ient 
thao the Indian system and the Oovernment action injored Indian fecltnj^ oonsider- 
aldy, and it was indeed a reflection on the most efficient engineoring ami other 
services on Indian Bsilways. He asked if South Africa, which persecuted Indiaus, 
would coBsmit te hare an Indian on a similar committee of enquiry into the work- 
ing of South Atncau Bailway. fieferriug to the \os& of strategic tmea. he strwsed thid 
cerraot aooountiog dmnaaded that it should be debited to defence budget 

Mr. S. SL Parkier dealt to detail with what he desoribed as inaocuraoiea resultitig 
fnwi toe present method of oalcnlatiog deprecisrion, and proceeded to urge a 
revision of the separation oonvention. He dtd not think it saffioteot to deal w^ 
debt doe to the deprw^tion fond and arrears of cootribatioos to general revmiQss by 
thmoti^vea, witiu^ reviewing oompletol^ the terms of that cottventlHa, and he 
hoped that OovevaiBant would indicate their iateatioa oa that m is Imwe. 

Hr. S, H, 8mha eipressed hismeH strongly against Bhilway’t Uitoihtiea to the 
d^reciation fond aiul to g^meral revenues being wipM off. 

Mr. P. fi. Si^irti mapimalsed the necessity of Bidiways brntiouing, as early as 
IMSsible, their eontribatios to fenerid revenumi for, acoordiog to Blr Otto Nieneyew, 
on this depmided toe hpM of ^ provinces getting their tnemauHtez. 

fi^enriog to reooat B. N. it. strike, Mr. Sspro coisplained that the strike was 
toEriul; probw^ and Utile was dwte to tmftioate ti by too appUeatteh of the 
■Srades mspntes Act, with tha that the Imtastry, j^rtimUariy in Nottoearn 

India, eon^ari^ly saffered om^Nl b> shorten. 

Ms, K^tilttr deaUog wito taad-ntil nroMetn add titid to a vast wofiSuf like 
todia tosre was foB scope tea lA msaas ol Crau^K»t. 
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Bttferriag to foreto oonaaittee of tbo ISUalway enouhry, b« infoired that ite 
pmrBoanel was*dooided % White Ha!! completely disregaraiag the obdms of ladiaa 
experts. 

Fasdit ffirdaftnatk Kumru said that trade depressioo which started in 1939 was 
not only the cause for the deplorable state of Railway finance and indeed ih^o 
were several factors in the internal working of railways which redaoed railway 
finance to its present perlions situation. 

Centinning Pandit Kunsiru referred to the propo^ to hand oror 1 and two- 
third crores to Barma at the time of separation as its share in the depreciation 
fund. He, on the other hand, asserted that India owed nothing to Bnrma and this 
burden was being UDaecosBarily saddled on India and it was entirely ineouitable. 

Pandit Snnzrn then dealt with the road*ratl competition and nrged Aat railways 
sfaonld treat caetomers civilly and make travel more comfortable to attract passengers. 
He himself bad seen third class trains ranning without lights and it had been 
alleged that goods wagons were used for carrying passengers. 

Mr. Htisaain /man* strongly objected to the proposal to pay 1 and two-third 
croree to Banna and declared that the amount would really be paid from an 
imaginary non-existent fund. Burma railways had run at a loss of 430 lakhs during 
the past seven years and he asked who was going to pay it back. 

Uj. Nixon, replying to the criticism of the proposal to pay 1 and two-third 
ororee to Burma, pointed out that Burma railways cost 35 crores and the present pro- 
posal meant that the Government of'lndia were selling it at 35 minns 1 and two-third 
crores, or practic^ly at the cost price. There were one or two other lines in India 
which they wonld like to get rid of on the same basis. 


QnssTioit OF Phivile«i:*of Membbbs 

ZSth. FI^RUARY 'When the Council of State met this morning the President, 
Sir Maneckji Badabhoy anounced that Mr. Ramdas Pantulu had given notice of an 
adjournment motion for the purpose of discn^ing a definite matter of urgent public 
importaoce, namelv preventing an honourable member of the house, Mr. B, N. Biyani, 
from discharging nis duties here by refusing to give him adjournment of trial by 
the city Magistrate of Ahola, eveu tor a short time in the oaee pending ag^nst him 
in oonneotion with prosecution for sedition launched against him for an election 
speech. 

Mr, R. N. Maxwell, Secretary, Home Department, took obieotion to the motion 
under the legislative rulM, as the subject matter was under adjudiGation in a oonrt 

of law. 

The President said that he could not accept Mr. Maxwell’s suggestion, as the rule 
quoted related to civil suits and not criminal prosecution, and hmd the motion per- 
iectly in order. Sir Badabhoy quoted a precedent to support his view namely on 
the 39th January 1935, the President of the Assembly took the same view whan a 
similar motion was brought forward regarding the detention of Mr. 8mt Chandra 
Bose. However, as objectien was taken by the Government he would tike to know 
if there were the requisite fifteen members, provided under the rules, in favour 
of the motiotk being admitted. As only eight members stood op, the motion was 
dropped, the President remarking ’T am sorry. I cannot allow it.’^ 

The Council quickly passed three official bills sent from the Assembly namely, 
the Bills amending the Electricity Act and the Boilers Act and the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. 


DlBcuBsiosr o.viDBAri CoKVHmoji 

There was keen disoiasion on the resolution moved by Mr. A. Gh Ctote, 
Secretary , Industries and Labour Bepm-tmeot, tecommending non-ratifioation of the 
draft convention concerning annam holidays with pay for indostriid workers, 
adopted at the twentieth seesioa of the Internationa! Laopor Conference. Personally, 
said Hr. Cloto, be was profoundly convinced that the workers should have hotidaym 
with pay. Omoers and other cltas of Government employees needed suoh and 
similar holidays in the esse of industrial workers would be to their well-being. 
The Oovemment therefore, had no oritid^ to make on the general underlying 
principle but there were many practical diffioulties in the way given effeot to the 
oonventhm whii^ embraoed a cumbrous list of industries. The Oovernmmit were of 
^lat there should be no reservation in the matter, lather they should 
ratify the Convention wholly or they should not ratify it at all. Bofcoroement of 
oooveatioQ od this kind throughout India would firstly involve Immomm ^IBoalties 
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in tts adxoiiuBinl&m snit i^adlv ootul «tx oaonsoas expenditora. Soon the matters 
delict \& the oonTeKLOoii ytvm be entirely preTiaciat and it wodd be xadair on 

tihe part oi the OorenuDeeat oi India to Impose a burden by statute. It was 
pTeeeatty dcmlrttd how tar tibio new Icwai Governments could be prepared to under- 
take it) translate the proposals in the oonveation. However, Mr, Clow was prepared 
to make a teleienoe to the Provincial Governments for any action on the lines si^- 
gested in the convention. 

Mr. P. H. 8apm said that in a hot country like India where worti^ houra 
were Jong, holidays for workers were most essential and the objwi of the draft 
convention was to secure to a wide class of workers some annual hoh^y with 
Ha failed to understand the practice difficulties narrated by Mr. Ciow. If the 
Government wanted to do something for the workers they conJd certainly classify 
those industies to which they could apply the convention. , , , . . 

Referring to the recent proposal of the Government to bring forward in future 
before the Honse only such draft conventions to which they could give effect, Mr. 
Sapru said that such a course was the curtailment of the rights of the House enjoyed 
uninterrupted daring the last fifteen years. He elaborately went into the historical 
background stressing that the invaluable right was vested in the Indian lemslature 
through a resolution moved by the Government spokesmen in 1931 in Both the 
Houses. Since then numerous draft conventious were discussed either for ratiffoa- 
tioD or nonratihoation and they had derived immense benefit by such discussions. 
The present proposal would not be helpful. 

Pandit Hridayana^ Kanzru farther strengthened the arguments of Mr. Sapru 
that there was nothing to prevent to give effect to the proposals in a few selected 
undertakings and see if the enforcement of the convention was not possible in 
respect of them. He failed to see the consistency while expressing prof and sympathy 
with the working class and refosing to do aaythiag in the matter. 

Proceeding Pandit Kunsru said that a change of procedure proposed to be followed 
by the Government withont giving sufficient warning to the House of the change of 
procedure was entirely unjustified. He wondered what would be the position after 
the Federation whether the question of ratification or non 'ratification of these con- 
ventiOM would rest with the popular Government or the Governor-GeneraJ. The 
present curtaUment of the right of the house, therefore, created norvousnees in the 
minds of non^cfficials. He opined that the change of procedure suggested woffid 
result in serious injostice to tiiose workers, most of whom they professed to protect. 


Mr, Ramdaa Pantulu suggested the Government to bring forward a resolution 
before the House on such a vital question and humorously remarked that the non- 
officials who were enjoying in Delhi many holidays with pay, would not grudge the 
trouble involved. {Laughte^d. 

Mr. Glotr, replying, said that surely he did not wish to deny that disoossion of 
th&se convaatioBS rasaltad ia no asatai parposa ia tha past, la taot the appositioa 
objection to the new procedare was umustified inasmuch as they would still be 
snbmitting these oonveations before the Honse. Hence there was no question of any 
right being taken away from the Council. But he pointed out that there were a 
few matters in which such discussion in the Indiau Legislature was en&efy 
infrnctuous. He was sure that even those countries, whi^ gave effect to these 
conventions did not do so by bringing forward all of them before their rMpective 
procedure. He pointed out that there was no difficulty, for non-offioials themselves, 
to take the initiative to move a resolution. 

Mr, Clow’s resolution was adopted. 

On the motion of 6ir JagadUih Prasad the House adopted a resointion making 
lawful migration to Burma of unskilled workers subject only to the restrictions in 
force immediately before the oommeocement of the new Government of Burma Act 

[Die House adjourned till the 27th. when the Finance Secretary made the general 
budget statement 


GBRSEan IhsctrssioiT or Broexi 

4iJi. MARCH The CounoH of State met this morning for the genersd discussion of 
the Budget. Mr. Hasw, opening the discusMon, said that tha Finanoe Member had grappled 
with the financial sitaafiou with courage and imagination. The speaker was afraid 
that in the budget statement the Finance Member would revem a frei^ taxation 
oimr a vast field. Bat that apprehension to his pleasant surprise had proved antroe. 
It was doe to tiie foreeif^t of the Fioanee Membw in having created a revenue 
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resem which, to be oer^Q, iwad toe sitaa^a and 
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suited toat ha would welcome in folora wme 
in toe Finance Member’s budget statement of the average income of ^I»e w ti^ 
they ooufd fenow whether the cooutry was progression or not. He s^d tost traae 
and industry had waited too long for the removal of 25 per cent surchargs oa ootn 
income and supertax. On the other hand the Finance Member committed last year 
the mfetaie of restoring five per cent eat oa salaries of Ckjverazaeat servants there- 
by benefitting Government servants and not the general pnbiie, ^ 

Sir Phiroze i^tfaaa wanted to quote opinion of a newspaper in support of ins 
view but toe President held that be oouid not qaote tiora a newspaper necaase, said 
the President, it was not the practice in the CounoiJ to do so, . 

Proceeding, Sir Phiroze Sethna said that the increase iu sugar excise was viewed 
ever;rwhere with great aJarm Jt was a serious mistake to put further handicaps on 
the industry which was in its infancy. He was glad, however, that postal rates in 
respect of book packets had been reduced but he wanted that postage on postca^s 
was also rednoed. Oonclading, Sir Phiroze Sethna strongly objected to heavy, mili- 
tary expenditure and wanted more money to be spent on education. 


Mr. Bamdaa Pantala said that Sir James Grigg's speech was confirmation of the 
fact that he was a British Agent and that his speech was a propaganda in favour 
of British interests. The rural grant of last year was now exposed as an election 
stunt. The explanation of decreased revenue lay in the continued depression and 
infavourable ratio and not, as Sir James asserted, in the restriction gainst rural 
indebtedness. A legislation of this nature was insincere and an attempt by dying 
provincial ministries to catch votes in provincial elections. Mr. Pantalu emphasised 
that the unfavourable ratio maintained for rupee was primarily responsible for the 
faliiag off in export trade and urged that the Government* should seriouly consider 
the reduction of ratio to Is and dd. Foreign commitments had, on Sir James Grigg’s 
own admission, been greatly reduced and could no longer be advanced as a reason 
for maintaining toe existing ratio, 

Mr. JJossain Imam said that the anti-national character of the Government iu 
this country was very early seen in very unsatisfactory taxation proposals. Sir 
James Grigg bad to cast aside all caution and restraint with which ho had started 
and everywhere a policy of opportunism was visible. The speech of the 
Finance Member lacked statesmaasnip in handling the finances of a huge country 
but was more or less an auditor's report of company’s accounts. He stressed that 
in order to counter-balance India's sterling commitments of over Rs. 40 crores Britain 
must purchase increased qualities of Indian exports, otherwise India would not he 
able to make up much of ner deficits. 

Referring to loans, the speaker hoped that Sir James CHgg would make a new 
departure in the policy and try to reduce sterling loans wheaever occasion arose. 
He opined that by raising rupee loans and by the reduction of external expenses 
they wonld be iaoreasing the purobasing power of the people and put idle money 
in circulation within the country. 

Mr. Jliehta, a newly elected member from Bihar, after expressing Bihar’s gratitude 
for relief after the earthquake, ss^d that the present budget was admittedly a story of 
disappointment but it was a deeper disappointment that the suggestions made in the 
legislatures had not been given effect to. The budget did not even reflect the trend 
of people’s wishes but remained bureaucratic in its outlook. Prosperity did not de- 
pend on statistios but on sympathetic contact between lawgivetn and people. 

Pandit Kunzru oritloisea the Government's metood ia disposing of toe sum 
available in the revenue reserve fund. On this point he felt that the Finance Mem- 
ber bad concealed the true positioa aud he was forced to the oonolosion that the 
real deterioration was much greater than the Finance Member had tried to make out. 
Supporting his action in enhancing toe silver duty Sir James Grigg said toat 
reoent imports of silver indicated a hrevivaJ of the hoarding habit ottbs people. 

X.o/a Mamsarondas alw spoke on the military budget. He oomplaiBed of what 
he called anti-Indimusatioo. To illustrate tit, he showed that against the decrease 
of fast year in Viceroy’s oommissioned offioem, of 126 officers, (here was an tn- 
orsase only of >16 Indian oommismoned of^oers. Thi^ showed thi^ Indianisafion 
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wj» s aytlb. La5« Samsu-Aadas did aot gra^ tke dtit? oo silver* bat ea 

BBgar. If he were asked how to meet the del^ his reply was to iotsreaee tJw I»- 
pon doty on toh»>oo sad aoiiuie dyes aod also <m cottoa hosiery* 

&> James <?ripp was applaaded whea he rose to reply to the delate. He s*^ 
Qtst he woald dost only with more importaat poiats ia the debate- tfr. Pantala 
h»d lerriied the now lamiiiar auoasatioa that the spe^r -was an agent of British 
Cbairaeroe, Sir JMies said that after some reoent research among PariKamentary 
erpre^ioQSt he woald call the aooasation ^'termtnologioal inexaoiitode (latigfatorl- 
fieplyii^ to Mr. Fantoia’s gaestioo* why the OoremmoDt shoald not assist 
sOi^r export Sir James Origg said that the Indian price was a single 
one, that the Indum prioe was more than double the competitive prices. iSie 
Finvioe Member pointed oat that world condition did not permit rednotion in the 
army expenditure and showed that in the last three years the Indian military ex- 
penditnre had proportionately decreased compared with the expenditure in other 
parts of the Empire. 

Kelerring to the oontentioa that the silver duty amoanta to a tax on capita de- 
ten ent to saving and should have been replaced by a tax fon feold, the Finance 
Member said that he could regard with eqnanimity a tax on hoaHed and nnrenm- 
neratve capital. It would have the effect of direoting saving into more prMtable 
channels. Sir James Grigg said that Mr. Hossain Imam had raised many points of 
sabstance. bat it was a lallacious argument to suggest that because the Excheguor 
was full in a lean year and empty in a prosperous year, that budget was anti- 
national. Oonefuling Sir James Gripp thanked the House for the real pleasnre he had 
experienced of bearing something pleasant abou^the budget. One member sn^ested 
that the budget should be framed on popular lines. He anggested that no budget 
was popular, but some were less disliked than others and the one he had just pre- 
sent^ could be Qumbered among the less disliked (applause). 

Mr. P. N, Sapru said that the Finance Member had left unanswered their basic 
objection to the budget proposals. Despite the admission by Sir James Grigg that 
the silver duty was a duty of capital, Mr, Sapru felt that It was admittedly a tax on 
the poor. Development of the sugar industry had done good to the country in vari- 
ous directions and an enhancement of the excise at the juncture would retard the 
progr^s of the industry. If, as was argued, there was over production, Mr. Sapru asked 
why did they not adopt compulsory rations when there was an increase of twenty lakhs. 
Referring to the defence expenditare Mr. Sapru argued that the separation of Burma 
bad not in any way reduced the defence expenditure. On the other hand this year 
alone there was an increase of twenty lakhs. He suggested that at least the cost of 
5,000 British troops bo borne by Burma. This would not be unreasonable, as Burma 
had a surplus of two crorea this year. Furthermore, Burma was conquered by 
Indimi money and now that Bnrma was separated Burma should make soma contri- 
bution to the Indian Exchequer. He asked if Burma would share the oapitation 
charge and how, Mr. Sapru concluded that so long as India was not directly respon- 
rible for her foreign policy they would be justified in asking for drastic leduoBon 
in the military expenditure. 

Contempt Iot Courts Act 

5tfa. MARCH In the ConnoU of State to-day Mr. Williams, Secretary to 
the Legislative Department, moved consideratioii of the Contempt of Courts Act 
(amendment) Bill, which provides that a High Court sbMl not impose sentence of 
six months for any contempt either in respect of itself or of a court snbordintde 
to it. This amendment has been found necessary in view of the Interpretation 
of the Lahore High Court in the oase of liila Harkisben Lai that power of 
punishment provided in section 3 of the Contempt of (>Qrts Aot, 1936^ appli^ 
only to subordinate eonrts and that a High Court possessed inhermit ^wex to 
pass an nnlimited sentence. 

Mr. Say>ru remarked that contempt of law was in xamsy respects arohaloh and 
was too wide. Even six months’ sentenee was a very kmg pmrmd. 

Sir David Devadoss, a retired Judge of the Madras Bl,^ Court, on the other 
hand opposed the mei^ore, pointing out that beoanse of the solitary instmme of 
the Lahore High Court powers of all Hig^ Oourfs were son^t to be curtailed. 
The Govemmeut should not rush in this manner, fie further muted thi^ whenever 
fua acottsed person apote^^ and ptosed of his eomtempt a filgh Ohm rodlly 





veUami. &&k taad tbe^e ^ i^m no single isatjuuw ^mog i&e ImA 
ISO jmm ^ aaxyvlfeste aa soeoMd w« la^ ^ l^dwA tas toon fix vxia&sa. 


Mr. en^bM^ that upAwj forced cat «t sa aooased ccm wdee 

piia of imprisoameat ooold act be eoa^ered gaaiUiiely toiuiered lad this bss ta no 

latcotion of the easotaieot ol the 1985 Act was to restrict powers <rf ffighoera 
in the ponishaeat of aay contempto whe&er theo»elT« or « oo«*te aah wfei» 
to them. The preset uieadmeot was giTing ^bot to that lateotioa heicua oont* 
The BUI was paased. 


Boac Foiro 

Mr. A. f?, Clm moved a lengthy rwolutioQ r^Uag to the admts^rat&m of the 
road-fand, which was passed in the AaseoiWy. Hie resolntion seeJcs to oootiQoe 
• two aanas extra duty on petrol and the proceeds thereof wonUi be applied for 
iporposes of road deveropment. Intcralia, it lays down that the portions allocated 
tor tis provinces won/d be retained by the Central Gorerameat uatii they wooW 
actually reooire for expenditare in the agreed manner. The Governor'OeQerai-ia- 
OoQQoil shtul have the ^wer to resume the whole or part of any snnus in any 
pardoular province if it failed to comply with the recommendations of the 
Wvernor-Oeneral'in-CouDcil for regniation and control of motor rebicks withia 
the province. Mr. Clow briefly giving a history of the road development fund 
explained the salient futures of the propoeed resolution. He stress^ how this 
road fond had been useful iu building a network of roads linking together the 
various parts of the country whore railways had not yet penetrated. Mr. Clow 
defecated the tendency m some quarters, while discussing the question, 
unnecessarily to bring in the ooutroversy involved in the road-rail problem. Over 
a great part of road there was no competition, and let not this conflict obscure 
the great work of road development 

There was general support to the resolotion. Bai Bahadur Lala Kamsarandas 
and Mr. Bamdas Pantnlu opposed it, stating that the action of the Government 
in restricting powers of ProTinoial Governments was unwise and inopportune at a 
time when provincial Governments were about to become autonomous. 

Mr. Parker moved au amendment that the Governor-Oenerat-in-Coancil shall 
give Local Governments six months’ notice of his latention to resume any such 
sum before doing so. 

Mr. Clow assured Mr, Parker that the Ceutral Government would not take such 
an »3tion without notice. 

I'he amendment was withdrawn and the original resolution was passed. The Council 
then adjourned til! March 9. 


OFFKiAi, Bills Passsd 

9tb. MARCH r^^The Council State held a brief sitting to-day, lasting forty 
minutes, when two oflakjial Bills, namely, the Tea Cess Act Amendment Bill and 
the Zptm^atf'an Act Amendment Bill were poised. These were already passed 
by the Assembly. Hie Tea Cess Act Amendment Bill enable Burma to be excluded 
from ito scope consequent on Burma's separation from India. 

Article of the Limitation Act prescribes a special period of iimitatiou of 
sixty years for any suit by or on banall of the Secretary of State for India-in- 
OounoiL This artiole will in future govern suits by a province against another 
province or between a provinoe and the Federation. 

Both the Bills having been passed the House ad j earned till March 12. 

CxiBBmu OF 3 bd Class PAssaNOEBs 

12A. MARCH The Couaoil of -Stote met to-day with six non-offiqia! roaolntions 
on the agmida, Mr. Uahapatra moved the first resolntion recommanding tiie i^qioint* 
meat of a oemmittee of officials and non-offiioials to enquire as to how fu present 
p(^y and arraagements of the Bengal Kagpur B;wlway Oompany for catering were 
realisable for the supply of bad food at high prtoes id Railway platfoms and to 
au^eet ways ami to remove thoae grieranoes. He quoted ngures to show 
one liddx of rapees ooUeoted * annually by the Railwi» an Icmice fei^ 
from Biird class catering oontraotors was credited towards first oTa^ oate^og run 



n of c mr 

^ tad still t«t daaa caterlag malted in a ^ The food 

^fknM TO Ui^ <nm jMttSQgm was o! the worst qostity and was more axpensiTe 
than that swuhroie naCwoutta. ^rd otsss caterers were moreover not local men 
who did not realise wlud taste of iooal third class travslJers was. 

Sir Oafhrte Rusa^ opposiog the resolutioa raid that there was no jastidoatioa to 
say that catering arrangements for higher classes were being anbaidised by the 
earnings from third class catering It was periodically diMossed by looal Railway 
Advisory Oemoutiees and this was a sabject which cocJd be referred only to those 
committdes. 

hb*. Pantulu contiaoing the debate said that he was not sstisSsd with the defence 
pot forward by Sir Gnthrie finsseii and hoped that the Government wottfd agree to 
each modest demand as the appointment of a committee. 

Mr. iEoWfcAor wished that the Government should have taken a detached view in 


this matter. 

Sir Ph^oze Sethna said it would not be fidr to go over the head of the local 
Advisory Committee and appoint a special committee. He wanted the resolution to 
be withdrawn. 

Pandit\Kunzru,t Mr. Padshah and Hr. G. S. Motilal further supported the 
resolution and Mr. Mahapatra replying said that he was thoroughly disappointed with 
Sir Guthrie Rassell’s reply- hlo asked why was the Railway Board so much afraid 
of the R fl. Railway or perhws their attitude was due to toe comfortable majority 
4 which the Government eojoyeu in this House. 

Str Quthrie Rmzell refuted the allegation that catering for upper class passeu- 
iwors was bei^ subsidised by the incomes derived from third class passengers. He 
folSaBured the House to forward a copy of the debate to the B. H, Railway authorities 
actifS necessary action and report to the ^ilway Board results of any such 

Mmn. 

f Mahapatra withdrew his resolution. 

Cbedit 10 AoEumnnosTs 

in-Coi^o/a Bamsaran Das moved a resolation recommending to the Goveraor-Generai- 
merT^i^ancil that in order to provide credit to .poor agriculturists necessary arrange, 
liig Vts should be made for the supply of funds to approved ageooies on their furuish- 
oertaTc^nffioietit seonrity and on their agreeing to lend money to poor agriculturists at 
gin obfin fixed and agreed percentage of interest and at certain fired percentage mar- 
croresof profit. He ssud th^ rural indebtedness In British India, which stood at 200 
lem in 1929, had now reached the colossal figures of 1,400 crores and this prob- 
to r® jvonld never be solved unless a bold step was taken by the Central Government 
sonv gjmodel the entire fitmncial system ana machinery. The speaker admitted that 
sucfjjiie thing was being done by certidn provinces but it wonld not be such a great 
iUc^cess if the Central Government kept quiet. 

Ghar Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved an amendment that for words “approved agencies’’ 
^ibhe following be substituted ; “indigenous bankers approved by the Reserve Bank and 
r Co-operative Laud Mortgage Banks ^proved by the local Government of provinces 
in which they are situated.’* Mr. Pantulu said that a class of money-lendei-s 
that existed to-day was a source of danger to rural economy. The problem of 
rural indebtedness could not be properly sdved unless indigenous banka were placed 
in the right place benefiotal to tne masses. Their present unhealthy aotiviti^ must.» 
through a stringent legislation, be brought under control and reg‘iia«ujin should be 
made compelling them to nuuntaia proper accounts which shoal(| to open to period!* 
cal inspection. 

Sir Pkirozs Setbna, supporting the reselntiop, wanted the Government to help 
agriculturists so that they could get loims at siaT per cent. 

Mr. J. C, Niston. Pittance Secret^, said tlyK the mover had not explained for what 
purposes loan facilities should be given to ^ricultorists. Agriculturmts had no diffi* 
cul^ in getting loans for genuine ^rioultaral purposes from their provincial gov- 
ernments. There was ^so no difficulty in getting loans for marketing their produce. 
Bid the mover want credit facilities to enable agriculturists to increase their indebted- 
ness. That tile Government were not prepared to give. He admitted the existence 
of c^tain amount of hardship to agrie^tnri^ in the present dearth of credit faoUitiesj 
but the position rdso had desirable R^nres. The speid:er declared that the proposal 
put forward by Bm Bi^iadtir Lala Bamharandaa in nis resolute was Imi^ticablo 
«»d was one which co^ to solved by provincial Governments. He ther^re op- 
posed it. 





NOK'OmClAL fiSSOLihnO^S 



Mr Su* 9 ain Imam ooatiQQing the debate acid that it waa naj to ^ to*i 
that the pMition was «>mpHoated one. Bat w«t toe toTeiOT«t 
ooUect fands, pay its ofioiais and the army and say that they had no rea^oOT-,, - 
Bai Baba^ar i^aia Banaaran Das raid that it paia«i hito to find the iatoffntewe 
of the Government in this important matter. He raid that he did not want mt^ 
torist indebtedness to increase, bat he wanted the ag^rioaitarmt to be helped on 
oooasioBa whra the orops failed owing to circomstanceSr over which he had no <K>ntroi. 

Mr. Nixon replied t^t in sach dlsastroas circomstanoes provincial Governments 
always OTant^ loaas. , - t. .. j 

Mr . j^nruiu’e amendment was passed, bat the amended resoluuoa of Hai Bahaaar 
Lola Bmos^ndas was defeated by 23 rotes to 14. 

, EaaroyATiow of Rasaava Bunt GonowoB 


Pandit F. N, Sapru moved a resolution urging the Government fto Jay on the 
table a fall statement of the causes leading to the resignation of Sir Osborne Smith, 
lately Governor of the Reserve bank. 

He said that the Finaaee Member had stated that here vras no difference of opinion 
between the Government of India and Sir Osborne on any ma^or qnestion. If so, 
the public were entitled to ask what were those minor qaeetions in which differaioa 
bad occurred and whether in the Government’s view questions like the finpee ratio, 
gold export, fixation of the bank rate eto., were major or minor issnes. ine people 
were again and again told that the Reserve Rank should be free from political ib> 
fiuenoe and he asked if the influence of the Governments In the matter of Bir 
Osborne’s resignation was not political. 

Pandit F, N. Sapru said : “We object to the influenoe of the City of London and 
all kinds of political influences”. If Sic Osborne had resigned for personal reasons, 
then why did they not make a plain statement to that effect. The business com> 
munity in India had confidence in Sir Osborne and his mysterious resignation bad to 
a great extent affected the credit and business of the country to clear up the reasons 
of that mysterious resignation. 

Mr. Bussain Imam sud that Sir Osborne had come to India at the instance of 
toe Ute Sir Basil Blaokett and was appointed Governor of the Imperiall Bank. He had 
rmnained in India for a suffioiently long period and had acquired intimate knowlei^e 
of India and certain amount of influence in banking circles. Ihe spraker was pre> 
owed to concede to the Government right to interfere in the working of the Reserve 
Bank, bat there should be a clear demarcation np to which the Government could go. 
It was a matter of imperative necessity that a healthy convention sbouM be esta> 
blished between the bank and the Government in this respect from the beginning. 
1%we was a report that Sir Osborne would receive oompeusation as he waa made to 
retire before the completiou of his term and the speaker asked what was the amount 
of such oompeusation and whether the report was correot. He disliked any reticence 
in the matter and he hoped the Government wonld set aside sentimentality and 
furnish full information with a view to allay the apprehensions in the minds of the 
^Ulo. 

Mr. G. S, Motilal and Mr. Balikkar farther supported the resolution. 

Bir. J. O. Nixony Secretary, Finance Department, replying to the debate said : “On 
30th October last the Government of India in announoing their accepting of the re- 
Mgnation of Sir Osborne Smith published a resolution passed by the Central Board 
on toe snbieot As was stated to the shareholders at tiie Irat annnal general meeting 
of the bulk Bir Osborne bad resigned for personal reasons. 

Oontinuing Mr. Nixon said : “Praotically all matter which fall to be discussed be- 
twera the anthorities of the bank on the one hand and the Government on the other 
are of a highly important and confldential nature. They are such that most complete 
frankness on both sides is essentiid— a frankness which would be impossible were 
there a danger of disclosure of the disoussions in any matter, either during a debate 
la the Legisistore or othwwise. Just as is the position between the Bntish Trea- 
sury and the Bank of England or between the Government of any oountiy and its 
Central Bank, toe Government of India mas bold that toe cornmnnications between 
them and the Reserve Bank are conSdentitd. Any other attitude would he seriously 
detriments to the oondoet of toe publio business. This is the general mte and the 
Qov^nmieat propose to follow it in toe present case. They therefore are unable to 
lay anythiim on the table.” 

Oonoludu^ Mr. Nlxcm said i “But I repeat what the Finance Heml«i stated in 
Mtolher i^aoe. jraere have been no difference of opimoa between the Government 
10 



^ ^ CX^(^ of mtfe t 

va Besarre fic&fc on tny ooestunt of and the Ooremoteat of ladi* 
bam tvtfs it as; titan utsrfwM widi tha baocia axerotaa of the haah'a Matator? 
fracboaa.^’ 

Ur. fioNom Imam a^ed ivhethw the OoTenunent hid interfered in the guMtton 
of fi^mtioQ of the bask late which was the fonotioa of the back itseif. 

ISr. have nothing more to add, Sir. 

Psndtt P. If. Sapru replying said that tfr. Nixon’s statement Jett the positiOB as 
mysterious as erer. As for the payment of eompensatioo to Sir Osborne, Pandit P. 
N. ^pm said that since that report was not contradicted, their only conohtaion was 
Sir (Thorne wu forced to resign. 

Ur, Boasain Imam interrening remarked that persond rrosons pot forward now 
waa mei^ly an after^thought 

The rapoaition pressed the motion to a dirisioD and it was rejected by 28 votea 
to 19. ^e Oonnoil then adjourned, till the l5th. 

ApponmixNT m Bscaxt xnu-n 

iSth. MARCH :^There was an interesting disooseion in the Connell of State 
on the resolution moved by Pandit ff. N, Xunxru urging immediate steps to 
increase the nnmber of Indians oconpying higher posts in every department of the 
Government of India secretariat so that the increase may be oommenanreta with 
&e new constitutional status of India. Ha recalled that the Council in 1^3 adopted 
Mr. Sastri’s resolution that at least one of the peats of the secretary, the joint 
secretary and the deputy secretaries be held by an Indian in each dem^tment of 
the Government of India. Since then no appreciable piwresa had beed madei It 
had been often said that the new constiintion was a substantial advance towards 
responsibility. Personally the speaker was not a great admirer of the new eonsti- 
tution. But he, at any rate, believed that if the new constitution was progressive 
then a larger percental of Indians in these snperior posts was essential than in the 
put with a view to properly redeot the policy laid down by the Indian Ministers. 
Then Pandit Kanzra proofed to deal with ihe various departments separately. 
He first took up the home, defence and formgn and political departments and 
empharimd that the Indian element in these k^ departments was practically absent 
cue, at any rate, the position was more or less the same as that in 1923 when the 
Gtovernment iuued a communique to the effect that in filling vacancies in the posts 
of the secret^, the deputy secretaries, the possibility of obtiuning suitable com- 
petent Indian oCfioera should be definitely considered. In the Finance department 
mere was at present only one deputy secretary who was also the budget officer 
and be too would be soon replaced by a Euri^ean. Similar was the position in tiie 
Bmiway Board. A European Major-General, heid the post of Finanotal Adviser to 
the Army and Pandit Eunzru asked if no Indian Accounts officer was available. For 
the post of Director General, Indian Nedicai Service the claims of a competent 
Imtian who was very much senior was superseded by a Junior European. Bimijarly 
the post of the Educational Commissioner with the GhiTernmeut of the EduoationiU 
Commissioner with the Government of India was given away to a European. Whan 
the post of the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agriculturai Besearoh fell 
vacant a European was appointed and now the post of the director of the new 
Agriouitura! Institute was being held in abeyance and it seemed a European waa 
being contemplated to 611 the post. It was only in the Education department 
Indians held the post of secretary and joint secretary, the credit for which was 
doe to the late Sir FazH Hussaic. Pandit Kunzru refused to accept the contention 
tlmt there were not suf^ient number of senior Indian officers to make a selection 
to fill thitee posts and from the facts be was led to brieve that the exdasion of 
Indians from these superiOT posts were due to political considerations. Be asked if 
Indians made good High Court Judges why oo Indian was found suitable to fill the 
posts of secretary or joint dietary in me l<%ishitive department of India. What 
was needed waa a thorough change in the pphey. 

Mr. Bamdos Panttdu moved an amaodmeot to Pandit Knazru’s resolntioa 
oimtting any referentte to the new constitution. He argued that India had been a 
dependency and England m^t to keep her so hf impoaing the new oonatitotion 
which wra retre^Ts^. He q»inffii there was no aovanoe is me status of India and 
he quoted a passage from the J. P. C. Report to anpptnt Ms eontenttoiL Mr, 
Bamdas declared “Our dem 9 |i^for Bidianii^oa of the aernoes isuat rest and can 
«d3j rest opos the nor r^t to SeU-OorwameBt yrhiah <m imly he 
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»<^ed not by appeidiM to th» Bri&li Qorenment bat hj eommtrM ^^ to 
get rid ol this now oon^tation which is rae«it to porpetaste i&vfetj apoa^Iidm 
Mr. f. ft. Sapru stud that Patidit Knsro’s resolution was the test whwehy tM 
donunmeot should prove that they resify meant what they hadAeas all 
these years. He appealed that the question should not be looted from the wew- 

£ int of the British service vested interests bat from the viewpoint that India is 
' Indians. He in jparticaJar reteiTed to the proposal to appoint an economio 
advisor and he asted whether no saitahie Indian was available. Be a^ed the 
Government to say plainly what their policy in the matter was, 

Mr. Bossttin Imam, supporting the resolution, said that ludianization of the 
servioQS was the accepted policy of the Goverument m>d even iu the I. C, S» a 
50-60 ratio of reoroitmeut had been accepted. That being so, if the pace of India- 
nisation was not accelerated and by trying to keep up the present order of things, 
the Governmeut itself rendered the new constitution a mere moonshioe, confirming 
the Opposition view. He spwially put in pleas for a larger appointment of pro- 
vihoiai service men for the fisied posts in the Government of India. 

Mr. tUaxwelt, Home Secretary, at the outset assumed the House that the Govern- 
ment were taking everv possible step to carry out the policy laid down in 1933. He 
ezplwned the posts of Educational Commissioner and Director of I. M. B. were not 
properly raak^ as secretariat posts and as for his own department, namely. Home 
department, under the new constitution law and order will he a provincial subject wd 
the Home department as such will not be directly concerned with the supervision 
of law and order for the whole of India, 

l£r. Maxwell emphasised that no sweeping changes as suggested in the resolution 
were possible in a matter which depended on the utilization of the actual cadre, 

S uestion was simply one of the material available at any momentj and if it was denied 
lat at this or any particular moment a certain class of material should preponder- 
ate this object could only be obtained as a result of the steps taken long before. 

The whole matter was a question of time required to revise the results of a previ- 
ously determined policy. 

Mr. Maxwell strassM that steps already taken towards Indianization were in the 
norma! course of fulfilment, but they oould only be accelerated by exercising a deliber- 
ate discrimination in favour of Indiaas, regardless of the consideration of fitnees 
among even the actually eligible by seniority and experience. He took it ^t the 
mover would not urge any course derogatory to the self-respect of Indians in ser- 
vice, If so, he could sympathise with the idea underlying his resolution, but not with 
its actual terms. 


Mr. Maxwell maintained that the posts in the Government of India secretariat 
were essentialty selection appointments. He did not claim that all the offioers, either 
Europeans or Indians, were equally suited for this very exacting work. Nor did ha 
wish to claim that the percentage of suilable Indians was lees than the percentage 
of suitable Europeans. He was prepared to assume that the average would be about 
the same. On that basis, therefore, he would examine the cadre of the L C. S. io 
order to test whether there had been discrimiaations or not, and to form an opinion 
about the possible speed of iDdianisstion witbont any such discrimination. 

Since the changes in the reornitment of the I. C. 8. introduced in 1^1, those 
recruited since would already be available for the post of under secretary, but would 
only Just be coming into the field of selection for deputy secretaries. In 1935 the 
Lee Commission report suggested a further advance iu the recruitment, namaly, a 
50 per cent, ratio of Indians and Europeans, respootively. in the I. C. S. cadre. This 
ratio of half Europeans and half Indians was expected to be reachenl by about 
1939, but even then it would be only in 1946 (t. e. 1^1 plus 25 years) before India- 
nixsoon was distributed equally over the cadre upto a probable stage of selection 
for secretaries, i. e., 25 years* service. Meanwhile, the selection for the secretariat 
depended on the actual state of tho oadre. 

Mr. Maxwell furnii^^ aamerons figures to show the strengths for various 
appimtmente. He explained that the length of service required for tiie post of 
secretary was 36 to SO, while for joint-seoretariea 12 to 17 and for under-BMretariaa 
from 6 to 10. On this basts, taking tiie year 1935, the proportion of eligible lodhuta 
for the posts of secretaries was 11 per cent., while that of joint seoretarie* seven 
per sent, and deputy secretaries 48 per cent. This showed that Indiantsstioa was 
oonriderably in advance of the oadre in all the ruiks. Tho naturiU conseqaenoe of 
gndnai effect of Indianization in the oadre wm that it wotld first be qppurent in 
tower eeoretariat grades and gradmdly spread upwards. 



^ tE* OOtfKCIL 0? SXilS f ww aiK»- 

MBertsd ^ whm tbare were ssl&deQt ^ble lodieas eveilaWe, tliere wee 
M mKai to iMweve tluit w4hi^ aot be selected. The Wheeler Oomoittee re., 
pwt, whWh 'bed made oertua reoemmendatlon In r^rd to reoraitment, was now 
oader dose oonsittera^ of the Ooreramenf and it was hoped that it would to poasitoe 
to deeise more systeniatic ways of exploring: the field of rwroltment. This would 
Btoke it eaaiar to easore that Indians, well gaalified for secretariat wori, were not 
oro'looted and there was not one word either in the Whwler report or in satoeaneot 
disoossiocs which was in any way designed to frostrato this declared policy ox the 
Government 

Relying to Mr. Sostain Imam't qaestioo, Mr. Maxwell said that at preseot there 
were 66 saperior posts (inclnding under seoretariee) in the Qovernmeat of India score* 
hwud and of theee S6 or 40 per cent were held by Indians. 

Sir PhiroM Btthrta^ speaking after Mr. Maxwell, thanked him for giving the Hone# 
a wealth of figures and soggested that the Government should be issuing a oom- 
maoiq^ue embodying a fuller explanation of the position. 

Mr. O. 8, MoUlal expressed dissatisfaction at the slowness of the process of ladia- 
nisation. 

Pa«d»f Kufiiru did not agree with Mr. Maxwell’s explanation that the posts of 
SdncatioDid Oemmtssioner and Director of Medical Service were not secretariat 
appointments and that this would not remove the blot on the Education Department 
in superseding a competent senior Indian officer by a comparatively junior English- 
man lot the post ot director ol Indian Medicai Service. 

Mr. Maztml, in conclusion, advised them to be patient and allow Indian officers 
in peace to get their experience and training to hold such responsible posts as sec- 
retaries aadloint secretaries. 

Piandit Sfunrru accepted Mr. Ramdas Pantoln’s amendment. The House divided 
and the resolution as amended was rejected by 86 votes to 18. 

Rils^sb or Pmxrmij. Pbxsokxbs 

Mr. Jrti»iarritaaA;ar Bop Ooufdhurp moved the next resolution recommending to 
the Government to submit to the Eii^-Emperor of Indie the most earnest and .faum- 
tde prayer of this House that his Majesty should graciously be pleased to direct the 
reletoe of all political prisoners and those detained without any trial, on the happy 
oocarion of his .Coronation, 

Mr. Oovindial Shivlal Ifoftlol said that the dention of persons without trial 
was most detestable, while Mr. P. N. Sapru on the other hand cbaracterixed it as 
un-British. Mr. Ealikar smd that the release of prisoners on the eve of the Coro- 
nation and reforms would go a long way in appeasing the public discontent. 

Mr. Maxw^ll^ Home Secretary, said that the term politic^ prisoners was vague. 
Did it mean that the persons convioted of terrorist activities and those who were 
convicted oi Tioting and nssauHing in the eiectiotis were ■pcliticai piiecnevs ? He 
cited two cases in which the releases resulted in the outbreu of crimes, and argued 
that the release of prisouers convicted of seditien and preaching hatred among the 
commnnities would result in chaos in the oountry. 

Mr. fVtafaila, oontiauiug tiie detote, said that Mr. Maxwell should have known by 
now what the definition of a political prisoner was. The Congress Party did not 
want to be associated with those convicted of violence. The speaker’s definition of 
a political prisoner for the sake of this resolution was one who had not been charged 
with any moral tnrpitnde, but he who committed offence out of patriotism. 

Pai^tf Etissru, snpporting the resolution, condemned the policy of detaining 
persons withont triu After the mover had also replied to the decide, Mr, MaxweO 
made it clear that ha si^oded that the matter of release of prisoners to left to 
local Govermneots. 

The lesolntion was put to vot* and defeatod by 28 votes to 11. 

B. K. Ht. Uxoxb Biixb UaiuoiiiiNi 

Mr. Moitopafra moved the next resolution recommending to the Ooveraor-Geaeral 
in Oonncil to ti*e steps as early as possible to bring the Bengal-Nsmur Jtolway 
ondm state management He was supported in bis demand by Mtosrs. Eoeauii 
Inuun, Btoisarsn Das and P. N, the latter accusing the Agent of net ian 

ptomenting the twma of &e agreement between the rifflway mid u«®e who 
work reoently. 

Six &$ahri 0 Jtiuselit ^jilying to the debate, aitid that Hie policy of the Govaca- 
aaemt before the taking over of the complmy ndlway was to go into tiie pro§ mad 
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gone wmI daoide tha qaestioa from tho flaaiioml. wimijiirfftnitiTO cod 9&er ot 
▼iow. He coold not oatogorionlly say whether the floose wonld be offlEUBaited befw 
th» cofflpftQy miBgged rasiway was tabes over, fiegardio^ the aeossefioa aguim 
tite Agent fi. N. R., Bir Onthrie BuseeJi said that he was lawaitiog mrtain iaUurtaih 
tioo on the matter and if there was any grroand that the AAOnt was to tdame he 
would aab him if things conld not be put right. The (resoiutfoo was withdrawn and 
the Souse sdjoarned, 

iRsUZF FOB Gbbisal Iiroi8xiD2n@s 

)3tJb, MARCH :—‘Mr. Kumar Shankir Soy Chaudhurp moved the Srst resolatloo 
to-day rooommendiDg to the Governor Qenerat in Ooaaoil to ta&e steps to relieve the 
general indebtedoess of the 'people by an issue of taceavi loans in the areas mMt 
affected by the lowneus of prices of agricaltnral produce. 

Sir jagdish Praiad said that it was not possible for the Government of India 
to accept the resolution. It was entirely within the jurisdiction of the local 
Governraent to utilise taocavi loans for relieving indebtedness. Three local 
Gororsaaests, sameif the Voited Pcoviacee, idsdras and Ooorg had taken aaeh 
action and if the hononrable member wanted snch a step boing taaen in Bengal he 
should bring pressure on the ministry of that province. All that the Government 
of India were prepared to do was to forward the copies of the debate to the local 
Oovernments. 

Hr. V. Ramdat Pantulu complained of the curious way in which tacoavi loans 
ware administered and urged the Government to examine the recommendationa of 
the Royal Agrionltnral Commission and the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
and give a lead to the provinces in this matter. 

%ed Imam advised the Government of India in the interests of their 

own financial well-being to take an initiative instead of leaving the matter entirely 
to the provincial Governments. 

Mr. J. C, Nixon^ Finance Secretary, explained that most of the provinces had 
daring the last 15 years obtained their loan xennirements from the Goveniment of 
India and has also used the Govarament of India’s credit for the purposes of 
raising loans. That facility would continue to be at their disposal till the 31st of 
this month when the position would be altered by the Government of India Act. 

The rwolntion was thereupon withdrawn. 

iRDumsAnos of Abjty on Navy 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kumnt moved the next resolution recommending to the 
Governor Generai in Council to move the higher authorities to take steps to replace 
the Biitisb troops continuously by Indian troops in the Army in India. 

Be said that althongh such a resolutiou was prevmusly accepted by Lord 
BawHnson, the then Commander-in-Chief it had not been given effect to. He 
snspected that bis Majesty’s Government stood in the way of imp ementing the 
recommendation. It was not on military grounds that the ratio was being oontioued. 

He doubted whether his Majesty’s Government would allow the British troops to 
be used in furtherance of the policy of the ministers in the reformed provincial 
Governments when the policy was not approved 'y his Majesty’s Government. Such 
a position arose in the Dominions and his Majesty’s Government withdrew the 
Bntish troops which were replaced by the loosJ troops. It, therefore, behoved the 
Government to look ahead and take early steps whioh would be in the interests of 
India and which would improve the relations of Indians and British, 

Raj Bahadur Sri Narain J/ahtha declared that the British contingents were in 
India fo promote the British interests, watch the armies in the States and to swell 
England’s reserves. Indian soldiers were more efficient eepecially under Indian condi- 
tions despite the fact they were ill-trained, ill-fed and ill-armed. 

Ur. P, N, Sapru siud that he thought he was not wrong in saying that since 
1923 there had been no redaction in British troops. If India was really to be led 
to the god of Dominion Status then her army should also be Indiamsed. The 
British army in India was mdntdned for the sake of the empire. Therefore why 
should the British Government not pay for that army. 

Jb Mpwiag the motion the Commasider-ui’Chiaf said 

8ir» to begin with, 1 should like to oompliment the mover of this resolution, if I 
may, on tibiie able and moderate way in whiohi he presented hia ease. He has 
ebnousiy studied the Uteratnre on the subject oare^illy and althoQgh I may 
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^ ftiwmhrtiwi of iaett mi fiffurM, ttii in attctt tldM 
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SL!!F f» to s&y that '«h«re ha to ooa'^ooa a» i»a» with 

*3|*Wto the aotsal teidlBea of the oase aod I pr&pose to doT«k)p this «j<te of it lb 
I raink two nuua as^to of this controTersy that oattu-idly apiwal to tha 
»ow hopoorablo saoisbefs opposite are, finaoci^ and sentimental aspects mi when 
1 met to the sentiment I men flantiment in the best sense of the word, sentiment 
of patriotism and n^onal honour. 


Now, sir, so far as the finaaoiai aspect is oonoeraed, no oae can imy that the 
sobetitotion of Indian for British troops in this oooatry wonld prodaoe a s^pgi 
indeed a large saving. No arguments are negnired to convince me of that What 
the exact fi^e wonfd be it is difficult to say, nor do I think that it matters very 
moob. Our own estimate made a few years ago is something in the neighbonrhood 
of fis. 8 crores excluding tbe cost of pensions which oatar8% most go on for many 
years and also exelading the oost of capitation paymsnte which hwe been tefwreS 
to. What tbe honouralMe members are apt to forget is that capitation payments are 
BOW more than covered by tbe contribution of Es. S crores paid by bis Uajesty’s 
Government towards the cost of Indian defence. That contribution may not be 
BpeciScally related to the cost of British troops in India but I cannot imagine that 
it would be contiuned at any rate at anything like the present h^re if all British 
troops were removed from his oonntry. Some honourable members I know think 
that the present contribution ought to be increased. AH I can do to-day is to refer 
them to my speech on this subject in reply to tiie hon. Mr. Kahkar's motion at the 
last Simla session. So much for the financial aspect I agree that tbe British 
soldiers are oomparatively expensive bat that does not alter the fact that I consider 
them necessary. 

I shall retarn to that point in a moment but first let me say a few words about 
what 1 have c^led the sentimentid aspect of this cinestion. 1 do not want to say 
too much and 1 only wish that the honourable members would read again what is 
said on this snbject in chapter 6 of this pamphlet of facts and figures which was 
supplied to them a y^ or two ago and of which there are copies in the library. 

I think it will repay a study. But let me say this at once. The Govornment of 
India and myself ate fully conBoions of the natural and laudable desire of ludians 
to defend their own country. We have recognised this desire so far as we have 
been able to do so by tbe scheme of Indiaoixatioo that is now in the process of 
being worked out The scheme in itself does involve a gradual substitution of a 
considerable number of Indian for British officers and for a measure of substitotion 
of Indian for British troops in such arms t& artillery, signals and administrative 
service. I am of course aware that as a start this does not amount to anything 
enonnons bat it is a start and it does amount to something gnite considerable. Tbe 
point 1 wish to make and 1 hope I shall not be misunderstood when 1 make It, is 
that even the national sentiment, however mnch we may applaud, cannot be finely 
the decisive factor in a vital matter of this kind. We have got to consider certain 
hard facts which I now propose to deal with. 

Firslly, I am most diffident to draw attention to myself but it is a fact that 1 
am the person who is ultimately responsible to the Government of India and indeed 
to every single Indian in this country for ensuring so far as I can tbe peace and 
trscgnillitr of India. It is 1 who have to shoulder tbe blame if things go wrong and 
if when the moment comes our defence forces ate found to be unegum to the 
imposed upon them. I beg the House to remember that and to reoognixe that it is 
by no means a light xesponubilUy. 

Secondly, the force on which my predecessors and I have hitherto relied have 
l^n Brit^ »>ldiers ted by British officers and Indian soldiers led by British officers. 
That is an orgaaisatioo which has sooceeafolly preserved the peace of India for 
many years and that is an organization in which I am now asked to mi^e radiosJ 
mid creeping alterations. Believe me, Sir, I have served in the Indian army all 

life and I yield to none in my admiration for that army mid sepoys and Indian 
officers who constitute its foundatione. Bat there is no getting away from tiie fact 

that It is tha may which has been traiimd and led for yrars bv British offioen 

ud we have had no red experience yet of army led atd tntined ny lodiaa officers. 

I de not mean to say lor toe atomant timt it oasinot be evea led smd tiaia^ by 

B^aa offiom«. X hope that one day it wUl be. > . . 
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that is oSS itt P^ISm. Bat, 8U, it ai»t «*•. 

the orgaoiaatioa ortaj «oiT ia the wrid » d«y. HettirhiU »Wto mm 
is gm^ oa aad th« Aote iatarnatioul •itoitioa is so wieertaiii it is Bot in m/ 
opiaioQ the oiomeu to msta « drastie niwottoa in tke strwigth of the 
wmy in India. 

Xftar ali, Sir, the pres«it oombio^OQ of British and ladian troops has pron os 
an army of which wo may well bo proad sad which is^ I Tontoro to ohiim, the 
admiration of the ooantries oatside India. To my mind this happy combination is 
dao to tho faot that thero are qaaiities in British and Indian soldiers wbhb are 
oompiomentary to oaoh other and ptodaoe a standard of efflcienoy wbioli it behoras 
ns to talTQ into rarjr oarefai coosiaoratioa before it is disturbed. 


Apropos of this point we hare heard a great deal today about the rah'o between 
British and Indian troops. There is eridently some muonderstanding of this point 
and I should lihe to take uis opportunity of making the situation clear once ana for 
all. Wbaterer may hare been the case in the past I can assure the Honse that to* 
day there is no ratio laid down simply for the purpose of maintainiiig the mathe- 
matioai proportion between the numbers of British and Jndiaa troops in India. We 
hare ^ot past all that long ago. When we go to war our brigades are made up iu 
proportion of three Indian units to one British unit. For internal security purposes 
it is true the number of British troops as oompared with Indian troops is bigW, 
And the result of all this is that the ratio of British to Indian soldiers in the army 
in India as a whole happens to work out at present at one to something between 
two and three. Bat these proportions are based on the practical experience of 
what has been found to give the best results and on what is considered necess- 
ary from time to time to carry out the role of the defence force aa a whole. They 
are d^uitely not based on any preconceived notaon that the number of Indian troops 
must not exceed the number of British troops by any particular figures. I hope I 
have made the point olear. 

Now in this oounection as already maintained by others this morning I may re- 
ntind the House that the number of British troops in India has been reduced by 
some 20,000 since the war. In addition as 1 have ^ready explained the measure of 
substitution of Indian for British troops is already in progress. Apart from this 
I oan see no early prospect of any further substitution of Indian for British troops 
in India and I shonld be wrong to enoour^l false hopes in that respect It ia how- 
ever possible that a oartaiu redaction in the namoor of British troops may result 
from the changes of organtsation which may be carried out in future as more 
modern weapons are taken into use and mechanisation increased. It is also a fact 
as just explained by the Secretary of State for War in the Honse of Commons that 
reormting difficulties at home are going to canse fluotuatiocm in the strength of 
British units overseas including Inuia which will involve temporary shortages in 
estaMishmeuts without reducing the actiud number of units* 

Thirdly and lastly, it may be suggested that I am merely giving my own personal 
opinions unsnpported by those of other responsible authorities in India. That ia 
very far from being the case. For instance, if I wish to move a single company of 
British troops from a single station anywhere in India I mn immediatriy faced with 
the most vehement opposition from the local Government concerned. That is a h rd 
faot and there is no getting away from it. Honourable members may suggest, as 
indeed they have, that an explanation is to be found in the composition of the pre- 
sent local Government. I do not agree, bat anyhow that is beside the point. In not 
mwiy days from now elected Indian Ministers will assume primary r^ponsibility 
for maintenance of law and order throughout India. In discharging that responsibility ' 
they will have the full support of the army behind them just as me present Govern- 
mmits have it to-day. I do not claim to be a prophet, sir, bat it mar well be that 
Indum Uinisters of ^e future to whatever political party they may beloog wili be 
very glad to feel that they have behind them the imperturable and pfaeerfol British 
soldier on whom in the last Ireaort they will be able to rely for assistanoe. At any 
rate I would seriously ^k tills House whether it would agree to d^irive tiie mioister 
of tile future in advance of the bulwark na which the local Governments of to-dw 
place wwh implfoit trnst. Let us at least wait mid see and let ns not by any vote 
that the Boime may to-day spread abroad the impreKlon that proviacHU Oov- 
Momeats of ^ fntare are going to be weakened in any way in oisolmcgieg the 
mtmrona duties that tie befort us. 
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f»f? H /ftffiffflnflg twtiTOfta t&0 aofl. zaoror of the r^^la^on ^ myaeif Hot 2a ^ 
wordo ‘ooirtinnoM radacfcfon’ as osed io tis text of his I haw 

the GoTaromwit of lerfia elnoe the war haw ^ 

•nd pnideat redootioa’ as r^rards the strea^h of British tr^s ia Jadifc The/ aw 
atill worhidg on this policy' bat it moat be left to them to decide as and wpea toe/ 
we entirely sgtiafied that adl oironmstanoes are farourabie. It follows, therefore, 
♦hitt the Ooremment cannot commit thamaelvee to the ^oonttaooas rednotioo' n^^ardiess 
of what those oircnmatanoes may be. I regret therefore that 1 most oppose the 
reeolation. 

Fandit Kwuru'a rasolntion regarding the lodiaaiaation of the army was aegatired 
by 96 votes to 10. 

Mobi AppoomiEfta los Oanras 


Hr. S/ahaputra moved next a resolation reconnsendiog to the Governor Genera] 
in Oooncil to treat Oriyaa as a miaority ocmmaaity and to take early steps for ne- 
omitment of Oriyas in snficient numbers in non-gazetted posto under the different 
departments of the Gorernment of India partkmlarly, railways and customs. 

Hr. ifaztoeft, Home Secretary, opposing the resolntion said that the principle had 
never been recognised by the Ooveroment that within the same religion there should 
be forthw territorial sub-divisions. If the Government went on making aooh divi- 
BkKm &ere would be no end to it He opposed the reeolution si he said rae proposal 
therein was not practicable. He hoped, however, that with the separation of Oriasa 
the Oriyaa would get more opportunities to advance educationally when they should 
be aUe to hold their own in the open competitions. 

Hr. Makopatra withdrew the relation. 

Aobst to Pbotxct laniair IwTKBwn la Btraiu 


Mr. P. If. 8^u moved a resolution recommending to the Governor Oeoeral in 
Oooncil that he may on the separatien of Burma from India be pleased to applet 
an agent for proteotioa of Indian labouring classes in Burma. 

^ said tw toe Royal Commission on Labour recommended the appointment of 
toe protostor of Indian labooring classes. After the separation the Govaromeot of 
In^ would not have any power to safeguard the interest of Indians to Hanna aa 
Qiey had bemi doing hitherto. Some time ago there wwe aoG-lndiaa riots in Burma 
when toe Indian laboorers suffered a good deal. In case a repetition of snob unfortun- 
ate iimidents ooonrred then toere must be somebody to protect Indian interests. 

& Jagadu^ Prasad a^d the Government would tr]r to get certain statistical 
information as regards the pwiitioa of Indian immigrants in Burma aud their oooupa- 
tiona. As soon as that informatioa was available toe question of appointment of an 
agent would reedve the sympathetic consideratioa. He accepted the resolution 00 
behaR of toe Government ‘^a reaclntiou was theretore passM. 


iKoiosvons HiKuvacTuss or Qonmrs 

Mr. moved another resolution recommendiog taking of steps to check 

raalwria paracolwly by enconri^ag the iodigenuos manufacture of qainine sad Its 
^^button at ridaa within the means of mral classes. He said 100,OOG|,<X)0 to 
aOOt^)OQ^ people soffered every year from malaria in India. Of these only 
iQO^QOOiBOO pwple received treatment The consumption of qoinine was thus very 
low. It was only three and a half gnun per head per annum aa against 16 grains in 
and 24 grmna in Greece. Wtule toe oonsm^tion was inadequate bmng only 
aOO^ Iba. toe supply was bop^essly InsufEtoient. Thtfe were only two faoto^ for 
toe maanfaetiire of qQjoine, one near Bmieetiog and another near Ooty biU both tha 
fsotories did wA prodnee mora than 72,000 pounds, ^erafore large qoMutitiee were 
faiqwjted. He wanted aU that to be mumlaotared in India. 

Mr. Bunt aidd thM the dlfflcnltjr waa that aiRBtde&t anantity was not grown and 
waa no private entorpriee lor the manofaetiure cd qninine. 

The driwto nad imt eondmled when the House ad|oaraad. 

Twaaor CMannsa B^aaot Bxu. 


of Stote toMi this mortOng the Presided 
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tjdn parts ot British ladia, to vary the exoise daty oa sagxr hrUUe mtdm' tiu 
Sagat (Excise Daty ) Aot ot 2934, to vary eertala det/es lev&ble aador the laiBta 
Saut Aat at 1934, to vary exeiso daty aa ailrot leriahle aodar tho &lroT (SSxoiao 
Boty^ Aat ot 1930, to fix the msximam rates of postage tader the Indian Post 
OBSm Aot oi 1399, and to fir the rates of income-tax and super-tax, a copy of 
wibioli Biii in the form recommended by me ia hereto aoaexed. 

mov, thettorot I, Victor Alexaoder Jobo, Jiai^aesaiof Linlithgow,>in the exercise of 
the power ooQferred by sab-sectioQ {1} of sectioa 67-B of the Ooreroment of India 
Aot do hereby certify that the passage of the said Bill la eswntUI for the Interesto 
of British India. 

{ 8d. } lINUTffaOW 
Viceroy and Goyernor-Genera!. 
The Goveroor-General’s recoamendatfon stated : ‘‘In porsoaoce of tho proviolona 
of sub-section (a) of section 67-B of the Ooyernmeot of India Act I, Victor 
Alexander John, ^rqaess of Unlitbgow do recommend to the Gonncil of Btata 
that it do pass the Finance BiU in the form hereto annexed.” 

Thereafter the Secretary of the Ooanoil presented the BiU to the Honae. The 
Pr^ldent then adjourned tho Council till March 

Becouscbnoed Fihskoi Gnu. Dxdate 

SOth, MARCH Mr. Nixon, Jfexaaoa Saerotary, mored to-day that tho Raanoo 
Bill, as raaommended by his JExoelteacy the Viceroy, be taken into consideration. 

- He explained the effect of the two taxation measures projwwed ia the Bill as had 
been done by the Finance Member in the lower House. Ha emphasized that the 
additional sugar exoiae duty would not affect the producer of sugarcane In any way. 

He assured the House that this mony was not bdng raised to hnauce additional er- 

E endlture at the centre, nor the top-heavy administration, nor the def^e but to 
nanofl the proviac^. 

Mr. P, N. Sapru almost entirely devoted his speech to a coorideraHon of the 
constitutional issue. He sidd this was the third oooasion on which the Finanoe Bill 
came in a certified form. It bad coma to this that the exeontive ooold carry through 
leglslatian only by the exercise of special powers. This showed the Government was 
oompleteiy out of touch with pubho opinion. His main grievance was that the executive 
was not responsive. Goveroment was gettiog more and more autocratie. The posi- 
tion taken up by the Finance Member was UuU here was a deficit budget and he 
had finaucial commitments and must therofore balance his budget. Sven • within 
lintits of the present oonstitution, it was p-)8siblefor -Qovornmeot to behave different- 
iy and be responsive to public opinion, Mr. P. N. Sapru asked why it was not 
possible for the Finance Member to oonsolt leaders of the Opposition groups to 
settle beforehand la what direction taxation should be imposed in order to botaaca 
the budget. 3%e speaker was sure that the House was not prepared to swallow the 
certified biil. It was convinced that Ooverament was not responsible and no elected 
mwnbar should shoulder the Government’s responsibility, s^lally In view of the 
fact that Government had failed to prove that the Assembly was wron^ and, there- 
fore there was no other alternative for Government than to certify the ffilL 

The other aitornative for Goverameat was to carry an amendment to the Finaoca 
Kli In the Oeunoil of State and go back to the Assembly with the altered BUI am) 
give its members a chance to revise their vleiro. This would have been In confor- 
mity with domocratio principies of ^vernment. 

Dealing with the msrita of the Bill Mr. Sapru wondered why non-official mmn- 
bera should be asked to restore the budget defioit when thme de^ts were the crea- 
tion ot Government. He cited as an instance the separation of Burma, the creation 
of defioit provinom and thursting ot an expensive oonstitution on the people which 
was never wanted. He strongly opposed the texolse daty on sugar as it wodd badly 
hit a rising Indnstry. 

Mr. V. Samdas Paniulu opposed the Finanoe BUI with a ‘clear oonaoisnce.’ He 
did net share Mr. Sapru’s regret that the Government did not adimt a prooedora 
other tiuui certification with regard to tiie passing of the Finvice Bill. Any change 
fo the Governmmrt'a pimi wonla not have i^e the slightest dlfterenoe. ^we was 
no regret on hia part that the Government did oat try, according to Mr. to 

plamUn dthar the moderates or the extremists. The Oovemmmtt’a poHoy was one 
at exploitation, which bad been rented. The Elnance Bill clearly proved that the 
it 
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Flnance Member was an ag«at of BriBsb Imperialism and was not acting on be^ 
of ti»e people of thfe ooiml^. Concrete pn^oeals had been made for balwicing ime 
bndget, bnt the Government had oUier idtematlvast than the aooeptanoe of oonst™- 
tive enggestionB. He cited Government's attitnde In adhering to the Lee Oonoeesltma 
and fn spending sir lakhs in sendiz^ an Indian continent to l<ondon to take part in 
the ootODition ceiehratfons, and the growth of muitary expenditure as typical 
ezampies of their oallons disregard of the popular demand for effecting w baprov^ 
ment in the finaiwlal position. The Government oouJd effectfeavings If they 
to do so. Hie tadget was and would always be judged by the amount and extent of 
relief given to the poor, in India the probJem of the poverty of the masses ana 
commodity prices had existed for a long time. 

^ Referring to the finance BUI, Mr, Kamdas Rmtulu s^d that the position of the 
Goanoii ofState was most humiliating. The Assembly had at least the satisfaonon 
of rejecting the finance Bill. He strongly opposed the excise duty on eugar. ana 
regrett^ that the salt doty was not reduced, aftboogh it had been proved that when- 
orer there was a rednction in the salt duty there was an Increa^ oonsomption of 
salt He next referred to the postal rate and said that be was sorry that at 
the time of laying down office. Sir flrank Koyce oould not effect, a mnoh desired 
reform. D^ng with the sugar duty, Mr. Pantolu observed that the finance 
Member's stat^ent that the sugar Industry was making excessive profito was not 
correct It had been bc^ed that with the Inv^tment of nearly 34 orores in this 
Industry India would be aelf'Contdned with regard to sugar oonsomption. But the 
premnt measure had destroyed ail such hopes. It was not true to say that the 
consumer was paying more as a result of protection. 

Mr. V, V. Kalikar siUd that at the time of makiog the present ccmstitutlon it 
was stated that the power of oertifioation would be used only when law and order 
and the finanohJ credit of the oountry were at stake. But, he regretted, this power 
ms being osed even when there was no such appr^ession. What did It mauet In 
a bndget of 80 cror« If the Assembly voted down 160 lakhs ? 

Stti JBahadto- Lata Banuaran J>a» enomerated the financial measures which 
the Government had taken recently, idl of which, he said, had resulted in loss to 
lodfau While travsiling recently tnroimh Java, he heard a rumour that owing to 
the international siiostTon the British Government had agreed to take some measoros 
which might enooamge the Import of Java suga^ into Indi^ 

Ihe Member, Intervening, awnred the speaker that he had not heard 

BQoh a Tumour and that, In any case, the increase in the sogar excise dnto had no 
connection with such a rumour. Hoi did he hope that the inorease in the excise 
duty would encourage the it^rt of Java so^. 

Oontinnlog, Bal Bahadur Lata Bamsaran Dm said that next year the House 
wooid be able to judge for itself the effect of the additional excise duty. He 
feared that it would r^oit In w IncrMsed import of Jave engar into India. 

Baji Sped Mohatnmad Buesatn deplored that the jHonse was in the hopeless 
position of having to pass the Bill wlthont changing a comma. Ihe time had oome 
when the Government shonld not rely aitogetber on counting votes only. Oovern- 
ment most abandon the policy of taxing the necessities of life. The finance 
Mambec ooold have bidanoed the bud^t wlthoat taring si^ar and ^Iver. tt oidy 
a 5 i^r oent export duty bad been imposed on gold, the tFinanoe Member oonld 
have got mnoh more than what he needed ; but nnfortnnately, he oonld not flout 
the instructions of the Home Government In the matter of gold exports. 

fiUr K, B, Menca expressed disappointment at the fact that no provision b^^ d 
been made fmr the oontinuation of grants tor turtfi development, and h<med timl 
it might be possible to restore It in the ooune of the new fioanoiai 

Beferrlng to tibe excise doty on sogar, he thoi^ht that (he case for duty w« 
oomplete and convincing. He was of the opinion that the State having iMt 
oonsiderable revmiae through the loss of an ^r oortoi^ it was jnstffied in 
rooonpii^ the loss, partiy at any rate, by levying tax on ai^. Any dlffionltlas 
oonfronhng the industry must be solved by the industry HselL This Indostry had 
tiie entire Indiaa market, free from external oompetitioo, to Its^, 
Internal cwpetition was In the (nteceata of the oonsumv, and the Goveni> 
meat aboeld not be a party to its reatriotton. Mor ^ould tiie Goveroment 
encourage any attempt to restrict the extenmon of the sugar li^aiin 
be|<md the areas new oooopled by It. Frorincbd ^Qovenuneiwa had sunk 
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ooQsidetable Boms ia irrigttiOD gchemes and other projects,' and they abonld be 
allowed perfect freedom in developing the cnltiration of cane and the prodoction 
of sngar in their areas. The speaker also thought it w^ possible Quit the best 
areas for the growth of sugarcane lay outside the areas now ocoupiod fay the 
sugar industry. He supported the proposal of taxation. 

Oontinning. Biui 8yed S/ohammed Huitain referred to the plight of Indian 
settlers abrou ana said that the best course for calling the attention of the Ooionlal 
Office to this grave injustice was, for the Govemojent of India, to resign In a body. 
Here lip sympathy was of no avail. He appealed to the House to throw out the 
Pinanoe Bal 

Pandit Briday Nath Kunzra criticised the top-heavy administration of the 
Government of India and particularly referred to the appointment of an arm^ officer as 
a military financial adviser. Where was the necessity for having a whole-time officer 
as Government "Whip in the Assembly ? 

Referring to the I. C, S. officer who was on special duty in the' lUdlway Board, 
Ifr. Eunzru wished to know whether he was doing any responsible wort at all. He 
characterized these appointments as scandalous and said that if the Government had 
even a modicum of fairness in what they were doing, they need not have come be- 
fore them with a certified finance Bill. Air. Eonzra declared that the snm total of 
Government’s policy was racial, their object beiog to keep away Indians, as much as 
possible, from positions of responsibility. 

Dealing with the proposals of taxation Mr. Kvazn said that a tax on the export 
of ^Id or the re-imposition of surcharge of incometax and super-tax would have been 
preferable to the silver or sugar duty. If Government were unwilling to await the 
reoommeudationa of the Sugar Tariff Board, the least they could have done was to 
reduce the import duty other than increase the excise duty. 

Concluding, Mr. Kunzru said that the methods advocated hy the Government wore 
not the bffit possible that could bo brought forward under |the circumstanoes. They 
could have devised measar^ which, while bringing in nec^sary revenue, would have 
^ared the poor man. 

Sir dames Qrigg^ relying to the debate, said that the Opposition speeches had 
great similitude. Borne speakers attributed to him arguments he did not use and thmi 
proceeded to demolish these unfounded contentions, while other groups of speakers 
repeated the speeches of years ago, without considering what bearing subsequent 
events had on these earlier arguments, and there was a final group which dealt only 
in ‘emphatic protests’. The inescapable fact was that the budget proposals had to ^ 
s of Bs. lakhs. 

Dealing with what he called an invariable untruth— that he was an agent of 
British Commerce, Sir James Grigg said that he might with more truth refer to 
some speakers as the jackals of Big Business ; but be contented himself by saying 
that they could more aptly be oallm sheep in the wolfs clothing. Bit Jam^ 6r^ 
then said his remarks did not apply to many thoughtful speeches like that made by 
Sir Ramuuui Menon. The Finance Member affirmed that the fwt that vested interests 
were appearing as ohampioos of the caltivator coavinoed that it was not the ooldvator 
who was going to pay. The essence of the protectionist argument was that the 
general community should lose more than the purticularly protected commnnity. fie 
did not think any greet economist was needed to rebut that argument Sir Jam« 
Grigg quoted the opinion expressed by one closely interested in the sugar industry, 
which he said, might be oonudereed os an antidote to a good deal of fiotitioim 
agitation and threats. This gentleman had in no uncertain temm condemned the 
tutios of a oertiuu section of maattfactuiers and the get-rioh-quicket idea which 
underlay their argumento. Bir James did not deny that the primary motive in the 
enhanoement of the excise duty was revenue : but at the same time he stroa^y 
believed that this measure would have a stabiiizing and benefioient effieot on tne 
sugar indoBfry as a whole. lE^onomio interesto required that aotion would is any 
case require to be taken it the disaster which lay ab^ was to be averted. Nothing 
had bees said to alter tiie view which he had origiDally adopted. The Etnaaoe Jfmaber 
agun assured the House that he was not tdvooating a potioy of Free Trade for 
India. Nothing was father from lus idea. What he desired waa that proteotimi 
shpidd to Justified, it should not to excessive and that it should not oort revenue more 
thim waa neoeaBary. 

Sir Jamn Qrigg next stdd that be shared the regret, ex^^seed in the oouzse of 
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&8 tiult grimta loi mai ^evebpsoent had becd dificontiaoed, and hoped thll 

it wodd be possible to r«dore this at some faturo time. . , . , , j a- 

Taraiaf to the Bot^don that a to on gold eiports shotiM be imposeo, toe 
l^naaoe Hmbwr said he oould not understand how the Opposition spybOT 
oonsistentiy adTooate this. Adherents of this porposai had openly stated the 
of goU was doe to distress seUisg by the oo/hwitor, yet there was noi tie sHgh^t 
doijht that ia a gold market the tax mast fyjl on the seller. Advocates ol a goto 
export to were, therefojo, advocating a to on the ealtivator. . 

Ia connection with the wUitary expenditure, Sir Jam^ said he womd w 

deceiving the flense if he led them to suppose that, In the existing circnmst^^ 
there was the sUghtest poe^Wlity, even if it were desirable, of reducing the mU^y 
earpeoditare. Ihe Knance Mwober referred to the sympathy expressed by b>» rn^p 
CSietwode two years ago with the so^estion that the Doited Kingdom might be asked 
to bear an increased aintribotion ; out he said that this was not the right time, 
wh«i the United Kingdom, was trebling its own military eipenditore, to press suoh 

had been made, in the coarse of the debate, of the expenditure which the 
United Kingdom and GenDuany were inoorring, and Sir Janies Gngg pointed out UiM 
Oennany was spending at least twenty'hve times Britain's expenditure, and eight 
times more than India, on i^itary expenditure. India was praotioaily the only country 
whme the expenditure was remaining stadooary. 

The House divided, and lir. Ifixon'* motion for taking the Finance Bill as reo^' 
mended by the Viceroy into consideration was adopted by 27 votes to The 
Hoime thmi ^jonmed. 


Slal. MAKCH ;-~X1te House commenced considoration of the Finance Bill clanse 
bv olanse to-day. The second clausa relating to salt duty was passed without 
disonmioa. I 

Whmi the third clao^ containing the additional sugar excise duly was put 5yed 
Imom challeni^ the Gc^ramment contention that the additional duty 
wcutid stop the growm of new eugiUF factories. He feared that it woold badly 'hit 
ainaUer totoriw which were almost exclusively owned by Indians. 

Mr. 8. N, Mahthe said the bill had the bad odour of autocracy after certification. 
The Knanoe Member bad contended that members on the Opposidon benches bad no 
mson to proteat on whi^ he (the Finance Member ) had proposed in tiie bill. Mr. 
M ab t ha said the OppositiDn members protested beoanse they felt tiiat Government 
still had 8«ne respect for the views of the people’s representatives. 

Mr J. 5, Roy opined that the deficit in the budget conld have been met by 
tapping other soared each as Imposition of dnty on pig iron. 

Ur. HiMM.. ^nance secretary, assured Byed Hossain Imam that Government were 
not neglecting small Indnstides. Ninety-six per cent, of Khandsari manofactorers 
were not tonobed by this dnty. 

Afto all the clauses were adopted without any amendment, Ur. Nixon moved 
tot the bill be passed. 

Ur. Ramdae PantuJtt, opposing the motion, said that hoi conld not help fedlng 
the Oovemment was pursuing a shortsighted policy under the direction of the 
Fmance Member. *' » *6 t' r 

Sped Bcetain Imam complained that by not being present in the QounoU of 
Btate when tiie Honse met at ID-SO y^terday Hie Finance Member showed deliberate 
‘dis-respecti to the House. 

The President pointed out that the Fnance Member was not a member of the 
Honse and was under no obligation to be present in the (ToonoU of St«^ He only 
did so whw it was convenient and snitable to him. 

Bossain Imam disoiUBed at* length India’s debt position and the provlidon 
for staking fimd etc. Referring to income-tax he stroi^y protested against legd 
avoidance of the tmi by ofltoers proceeding home on leave. He criticised the un- 
fair financial idjostiBSu between India imd Butina at the time of s^aratitm mid in 
ptttiooiar mnphatioally ;pemlmnaed to policy of Mbwii^ India to Iw to truning 
gtound for a tn^ amy fMr to bmefit of empi» ooimtriea. The Burma Gnyennaent 
^oMd in engufty and justice make some payment for the liabiiities inoftttsd 
Hidto to «^i>]y a cwtMn poMleii'of to<hfiny aftm sepuatioa. 
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Hr. N. Sapru't speech was mainly an answer to Sir James Origg's s^>eeoli 
deUTwred ia the Honae yesterday. Mr. Si^ra, Bpeakine after Byed Hossain Imamf 
said that if there were repetitions in the speeches of memhers on the Opposition 
benches there Were dso repetitions and old platitudes in the speech of the Finaaace 
Kember. The intensity of feelings against the Finance Bill was aj^arent from the 
foot that oat of the 17 elected memDers present in the House yesterdsT 15 TOted 
against the Bill. 

Air. Baiyad Mohamed Pashah, opposlog the Bill, said that the Governnient was 
not well advised in imposing so additional excise doty on sugar without waiting for 
the oODclosien of the Tariff Board’s enquiry into sugar. 

Rai Bahadnr Lala Ram Baran Das said that sinoe there had been a drop of 
over four crores in the revenues of India during the l^t four years there was a 
clear case of appointing a committee of enquiry to examine the present expenditure 
of the Government of India and propose retrenchment He regretted that the Gov- 
ernment of India had not implemented the recommendations of the Incbcape Oom- 
mittee. Some of the recommendations which were given effect to were later un- 
done. Lala Ram Baran Das criticized the tariff policy as being against the interests 
of India. 

Mr. Sita Kanta Mahapaira s^d that he had come from a province where 
there was no sugar factory but despite the fact that almost every elected member 
in the lower house opposed the sugar excise duty the Governmeut still remained 
unconvinced. 

Mr. H, N. Kuhzru opined that the Finance Member’s speech delivered yester- 
day was a curious mixture of his resentment to criticism and superiority com- 
plex. In deliverlsg each a speech the Finance Member was misosing his poution. 
Mr. Nixon's case for the imposition of silver duty came to this that he told the 
people of India to export their goods but in return accept only British goods, 

Mr. Mixon, replying to the debate, said that he would not answer to some of 
the libellous remark against Sir James Origg bnt would say that ‘I who wort in 
close touch with him more than any body else can say that never on any occasion 
have 1 seen him moved by any thing else than the good of India which he lihe al] 
others has come to serve’. 

Turning to the arguments of the previous speakers, the Finance Secretary told 
liSla Rom Baran Das that if India wanted recovery from Burma of all the expendi- 
ture incurred in their behalf then surely Burma had the right of demanding back 
their contribution to Indian revenues made by Burma during the past many years 
at the rate of two or three orores per year. 

The Bill as certified was passed by »6 votes to 15 and the house adjourned. 

Indian Ahut Act Amend, Bill 

1ft. APRIL No Congress Member was present in the House when the Council 
of State met this morning. The President at the outest announced that he was satisfied 
that Pandit Kunzru’s motion for adjournment rerarding the I. M. S., was in order 
and decided to take it up immediately after termination of to-day’s legislative business. 

The Commander-in-Chief moved for consideration of the Bill amending the Indian 
Army Act He smd the fact that It was discussed at considerable length in the 
Assembly was sufficient reason for passing it readily. Its provisions were entirely 
unobjectionable. It provided that Indian officers of the Reserve be subj^ted to military 
law when they were called to duty. That was the position which British officers of 
the Reserve enjoyed. Therefore, if the Bill was not piesed, Indian officers of the 
Reserve would automatically be governed by military law at ml times. 

Mr, Sapru and Peundit Hirdaynath Kmzru asked certain questions, replying to 
which Mr. Tottenham wimitted that tiio British personnel of the army was governed 
bv the British Aot and Indian Beotiou by the Indian Act, but that this did not im- 
ply disorimlnation for power of oomnumd given to the respeotive sections and did not 
differ In way. The motion for oon^deration was p&ssed and the Bill as passed by 
the Assembly was also passed. 

Adjoubnmsnx Motion on the I. M. S. 

It was 11-30 when Pandit Kunzru moved tiio adjournraent motion on the Root- 
gamsatioa of the L M. S. He said ^at Indians’ main obieotions against the 1, H. B. 
0 ^ been that it had nnneoessarily a larged oadre and Indians enjoyed very rwtriot- 
od opportunities. He was glad ttuU arau redootion tit the oadre had ttten plaoe 
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aad hoped thiU more redootiou woeld take pkoe to the very oewr totore. In the 
resdoboB recently issned by the Government the proportion of B BrtUab to one 
IndUm was still being maintained, despite the toot that Indians had been foond to be 
equally efficient as BriUsb 1. M. S. Oificers. Why should India be made to keep the 
Ro^ Army Medical Crops to its I. U. 8. for war purposes ? 

B. £. Sir Roiert Cat$ela, partidpatiog early to the debate, said that a number 
claims mid interests had to be considered before drawine up the schone. It would 
be impossible to evolre a plan which would satisfy everyhody. As the Qommander* 
to-C^8{, the speaker saUsty bhnsdl that effioienoy oi the Army Medical or- 
g^sation was high and war resarre was rdiable. He dieuld also have a oertato 
minimum of British officers, 

Ut. Kunzm : Why f 

8/f Robert Gassels answered that it was aot a new pnnoieto and if ffiero were 
dhTerenoee of opinion as to its necessity, then “we should disagree”, (Words in 

a ootaiioa were inaudibie both in the press gallery and to the official reporter).^ At 
»o samo time he did not wish to employ more British officers than was strictly 
necessary. Total reduction of 87 officers had been made and he opined that it was a 
distinct improrement on the present situation from the Indian point of view. 

JKr, P, N. Sapru characterised the reorgaisatioa and reservation of most import- 
ant posts for Britishers as the worst form of racial dlsoiiminatlon. The sp^er 
condemned selection by nomination and said that India was entitled to ask that com- 
petitive examination for I. M. 6- should be held In India alone ; but as a moderate 
he would be content if the examtoatiou was held rfmultaneously in India and &iglaud, 
Mr. Hoasain Imam said that the reason why the system of nomination was re- 
sorted to was that Britishers were afrud to face tiie oompefitlon. He warned the 
Government, against fooling Indians by this b<^e of British Doctors for Britishers 
an said they could not be fooling everyone for lui time. 

Ur. Tottenham, Defenoe Secretary, who took his seat in the Oounoil to-day 
m^ntaioed that it would be tor cheaper to continne to employ a certain number of 
I, U. S. Officers for wu reserve in civil employ. He was not prepared to go into 
tbe merit of the qnestion whether British Deters were essentitd or not for the 
treatment of British Officers, their wives and children. But rightly or wrongly, 
having reached that decision that they mast have a oertain number of British 
Ikjctors, toe problem was how to recruit too rMuired quota. The system of 
ncanination was introduced as they were finding it difficult to get sufficient number 
of Britishers through competition. Mr. Tottenham claimed that tbe presmit oommu- 
nique would result in a grkt improvement in future so far as tbe standard of British- 
recruits was concerned. He denied that tlm present reorganisatian implied any redac- 
tion in the number of Indian Officers. What is implied was a reduction In tbe 
number of British and Indian I. H. S. Officers to a minimum that the Prorioci^ 
Qoveromeats would be under statutory obUgatiou to employ. This would also moan 
as little interference as possible with Provtooial autonomy in this matter. Beyond a 
fixed minimum, Provinow Governments would be free to iqipoint as many Indian 
1. U. 8. Officers as possible. Proceeding, Hr. Tottenham contended that reserving 
posts for Britishers was not a now princsiple. He olmmed there have been very 
r^d Indianisatioa in Medical Service since toe war. Quoting ^res, he pointed 
oat that now there would be about 30 to 35 per cent of Indian IKS, Officers as 
cmnpared with only aboto 10 per cent ten or twelve years ago. 

Mr. Padahah and Mr. Uahata condemned the invidious disorlmlnatioQ i^nat 
Indians. Hr. Padshah referring to certain reserved posto in the Madias Medial 
College asked wlqr they were bmng reserved for British (Meets. 

Str Jagdish Prasad argued that, once the principle of l^ltiah Dootocs lor 
treatment of BritishenB having been recognised, for a long time the pr^mit was the 
eooaomtoai arrmtgement under tbe ciroumstaneea. Be aimured that so far as 
Indian L M. fi. OffioMs were cooeemed, toey could rise to the highest posts on 
civil ado tiiiete was no bar or obataolo in toe way. 

Pandit Kunxru replying to the debate said that India oouid not reoutia oontmi- 
ted with a mere reduction in the cadre of I. M. 6. The Govermawit moat reduoe 
toe ratio of British soldiers to Indiana. By accepting tbe Government resolution, 
tfa^ would be 8(K»pting tor sH times toe ratio of two British to one Imtom in 
I. M. 6. at^ would not Imve any hope of havti^ Indimi olrtl nu^eons in b^ ottimk 
Was that Indianisatioa, he admo. llereover the resolution Increi^ tbe nmnbw of 
Btitisb L M. B. in the pro^bl smdoes by ton. 
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At the Pr6Bl(i«ii me ami said that the debate had terminated, the motion 
having tfaoa been talked out 


Ispua Bco Cbok Sogisxt Aukrd Bui. 

3rd AnUL The Oounoil of State passed to-day the Bill amending the Code of 
Civil Procednre, 1906 and the BUI amendlag the Indian Bed Croa^Boolety Act of 1920 
which were recently passed by the Assembly, 

Before adjourning the Henae till the 6th., Sir lfaii«cJi;j» Dodobftojj apologised to the 
House for not being able to oontlnue as President till the conclusion of the present 
session as be was proceeding to the Oironation, He announced that his duties would 
in bis absence be performed by a panel of Chairmen consisting of Sir Phiroze Sethna 
and Sir David Devadoss. 


5lh. APRIL The Oonnoil of State met to consider non-official resolutions to-day, 
Sir Phiroze Sethnoi chairman, presiding. 

Anh-Malabul Mbasubbs 

Farther discussion on Mr. P. N, Saprn'a resolution urging steps to check malaria, 
particuiariy by encouraging indigenous manufacture of quinine and its distribution at 
rates within tne means of the rural classes, was taken up. 

Sir Jagdieh Prasad said that from April 1 the question of fixing the price of 
quinine was entirely a provincial matter and the central Government had no power 
uerein. Oonsidering that qnestions of health extended beyond provincial boundaries, 
the Oorernment of India oonstituted a central health board in order to coordinate 

S provinoial activities. He assured the House that when the board met at the end of 
the subject matter contained in Mr. Bapm’s resolution would be one of the items 
would be placed before it 

In view of this assurance, Hr. Sapru withdrew the resolution. 


EXOLOSION OV InOIANS FROM QoW. OOIOCITTEES 
Ml. Ratadas Pantulu moved a resolution that in fatnro no non-Indian, except those 
who were In the service of the Crown In India, be appointed on a committee appoin- 
ted by the Govetnment of India, 

Mr. Bamdas Patulu explained that the idea of tabling this resolution occurred to 
him white listening to the speech of the Commerce Member defending the appoint- 
ment of the Wedgwood Committee. He got the Impression that the sentiments or 
wishes of the people of India had no place whatever with the Government of India 
in making its choice of experts whose advice they desired to obtain on matters rda- 
ting to administratlOQ and affairs in this country. The most a^esslve manifesta- 
tion of the Government’s policy was the aopoiutment of an expert on the Wedgwood 
Ballway Enquiry Committee from tiouth Ainca, which country was openly pMged 
to a policy of evicting Indiana from its territory and had notning but contempt tor 
India and her people. In this oonneotion the sp^er quoted ths remarks made by 
tile Minister of Agriculture in the Union Government replying to a deputation of 
Indians in coosectlon with the Marketing Bill : KSentiemsn, jou most realize that 
you Indians in South Africa will ever be a tragio community because of the temper 
and temperament of the people of South Afrioa. We have that temper and tem- 

E ment because we are determined to keep this a Whiteman’s country’. Could an 
t to Indians be more deliberate or take a more aggravated form P £vmi If the 
South Afrloaa in question was the best railway expertin the world no Government 
which had the slimiest regard for the wishw or sentimento of the pec^Ie over 
whom it reded would stoop to perpetrate such an outrage on the public opinion of 
the country it govwned. 

Mr. Jiamdaa Pantuiu said that It seemed to him that the old policy of appoint- 
ing mixed oommlttoee with Britishers and Indians had glTmi plaoe to a new polk^ 
of excluding Indians altogether. Daring Bir George Schastez’s time several ^oommtttees 
were appointed invariably composed ox Indians In large propotions, but a mr^ t 
regrettable change in the attitude and outlook had sot in in recent years ever since 
Sir James Gi^ came, and suddenly It appeared thdt tire Government of which he 
he was a Hembeir h^t faith In the capacity of Indians. Ute spe^rar instaeoed tire 
reoent oommlttoes which were mitirely oomposod of Europeans and sMd tlu^ In^mrs 
to whatever polittoid party they might belong to could not have oonfld^e in tire 
Invastis^tomt thus oonduoted solely by non-lndUiui. It was a filj that the Qovom- 
nmt <a India had not benefited by tiie experienoa o! tiie Siiaeii Ootnmlation. 
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Mr. Ruadfts Paatata. ooDoIttditl|^ said that tte struggle for ladfai'a {MHtkNd aad 
economic betterment had reached a atage where she was no loager In a to 

rdy on foreto advice as to what was good for her and the ohUdren of her aou. An 
attempt to s^ve snob problmos on the advice of foreigners was an uiaohroalsm ^ 
a poUBoid heresy. 

Rai B^adur Sri Netruin HakAa moved an amendment to the ^eot th^ In 
futnre committees appointed by Government sbonld always have a m^ority of non- 
o^iid Indians. Mr. Mabtba commended his amemdment which, he aald, woold reueve 
the original resolution of Its exolosivism. If the relation was passed without 
amendment it would exolude from oommittees noa-Indlaas who might have earned a 
fitafos in this country bv entering iearaed professioas and aegoirea a stake In nie 
country ^ investment fij industries, agriculture or planting. 

aosMtin /*n«, supporting the amendment, ^d that It laid down a prl^we 
which should not only be acoeptaWe but should have been acoopted without Ming 
moved. The only objeeffon to It was that India did not have many arpwts of ito 
own. Althon^ there was soma jastlficatiou for this objoctlon, It was the result of 
Qovernmeut’s policy of Iteepiog the natiou driiberately In a state of minority. He 
suggested that just as India was prodnclog lodostrial goods under a proactive 
tern similarly experts could be prMuced by sending Indians abroad for study. But 
meanwhile by having a noD'olficial Indiau majority in committees Oovemment would 
giro satiafscuon to the country while retaining iii^ty of action in their own hands, 
Syed Mohamad Padshah said that the amendment was reasonable both to Indians 
mid Qon*lDdiaM. 

Mr. P. ff. Sapru said that he would be sorry if foreign experts were excluded 
altogether from committee. He referred to several enqoiries In which distinguished 
en>^ from out^de had bemi associated such as Sir Michael Sadler and Kr Arthur 
Saner. He referred to the immediato provoosHon for the resolution, namely, the 
^ointment of the Wedgwood OommittM and he asked if the Sontb African Qovem- 
meat wmild have i^polnted Sir Qutturie Boss^l ox Bti EUghavendra EUio to enquiries 
is the Union. 

Sir Jimadisk /Vtuod pointed out that the South African representative on the 
Wedgwood Obrnmittee was only a servant of the South African railways and not a 
^ath Afrtoan hlm^. Sir Ja/auilsb Prasad, contiaolng, stressed the andMlrability 
of allowing in India the raohu bar against which India was struggling so hard 
In South Africa. The rMolution mentioned only committees, bat the mover’s speech 
induded experts, and Sir Ja^lsb Prasad declared that If would be a misfortune if 
in seeking advice lo^ should not go outside the country even If she wm conviuoed 
tbid advice from ontside would help her in advancing more rapidly. 

Hfgarding the smandmeot it raised a qasatioa of oiBolais roraas aon^Solaia and 
sooght to lay down thM no matter what the oigect of the engotry was, whether it 
was teebnieu or scientiho or some other, there should be a non'omcial majori^. Be 
Ulustrated the unacoeptabtlity of soeb a proposition by referring to the Anti-MaUrla 
Omuaittoe, the Sewage Committee In Deuit and QuMta Beconsttnctlon Committees 
and ariiLed now Qovarnment could act on the advice of committees of this kind if 
they contained a matorlty of nonmffioials who had no expert knowledge. It was, 
therefore, not posalble to accept either tiie resolution or the amendment, 

Mr. Sett Parker did not think It a feasible soggestion that when they wanted an 
expert eoqniry they must first send three or four non-o^cial IndiaM on a hmr 
rmind the world and tom thmn Into experts. As regards South Africa he ^d It 
was one of the best ooontriea that could be atiidied with a view to gettiM some 
of tibe bert metiiod of co-ordinatiim the road>raii problem and that was one of 
Uio reasons why an fingllshman from Booth Afrimi came here. 

Pamdit Strehty Path Sitneru oompUned that Sr Jagadt^ I^asad had made a 
DCfitive q>eaah ^ falM to j^cata what the posttive pdloy of Qev«rameat wan 
He d^t at lei^ wl& the Wedgwood Corasrittee and eald thM the Oovmnmeat’a 
exfdaaation of titia ooamtttee’s personnel nmsnt In plahi tmma that Govenuaent 
wanted a body poUtimaiy Ua^ in Ito owai favour. PaotUt Koazra deolared Uwt 
the sttggestimi Ii^mu shoold he aeot atnead to stady and beooiBe exMrts was 
not so novel as Mr. Barker seemed to think. It was an ordiotty mMiod followed in 
otimr oountiries. 

Mr. finmdos PonMln, rep^dng to tim debatm aadeH rdear that no molal disorind* 
natfon was inv(fivedlnt%i feaolntion. It adwtted a oattMa aei^cifi of Brltfobeia 
who had heoome mqieeta ^ aattan TniHan |hat eroded l^uo^paan oa^talt^ aad 
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iodttatrhd lo^at&s becaase in ths present clrmtmstanoes of It^U th^ vss a fan- 
damental ceidlct between Enropoans and iBCtfanB and it helped neidi» the Brit^ 
nor the Indian to collaborate in matters where snob conflict existed. As regards 
SoDth Afrlol^ he declared that the policy of retaliation was now the accepted 
and even If we could not get an expert from any other country he would not hare 
one from that country, 

S$r Jagadish Prasad reiterated that OoTeminent could not accept the propOsltfon 
that non-Indians in India should bo excluded becao^ they were not In office, but he 
said that under the resolution it was open to Government to have a (wminittee to 
throe European officials for instance, would that be acocephdde to the mover ? 

Mr. Bamdas PautuJn replied, 'yes if that is the best coarse’. 

iS'ir Jagadish Prasad declared that there was no desire on the part of Govemmeot 
to scorn Indian advice. After all the report of every committee wonld come before 
the legislature and Oovernment would not constitute a committee wh(»e recommen- 
dations were regarded with suspioion or prejudloe from the start. 

The amendment was put ana rejected by 27 votes to 9 and the resolution was 
negatived without division. 

Radio Besbabch 

Thereafter Pandit Hirday Nath Kumru moved a resolution that in view of the 
great importance of r^io development to India, an All India Radio Besearoh 
Board be established on the lines of the Radio Research Board of the Onited 
Kingdom. 

He said that radio was in modern days one of the potent instrnmenta for breat- 
ing down the citadel of illiteraoy and for enUghtenment of the nuttses. The expe- 
rience of England and the Dominions showed how nseful the ratablishmNit of such 
a research boani would be to India as well. The imporUmca of academic research 
seemed to have been recognized by the Gov^ment of India themselves. IQte 
creation of a Radio Research Board would be useful both to country and the 
empire broadcasting service. 

iifr. A. G, Clow said that he was fn full agreement with the mover as regards the 
the potentialities of radio in educational and coltoral spheres. But the crux of the 
quesUon was funds and personally he did not believe In creating a board which 
would soon get into the cold for want of money. Besides radio, there were a large 
number of other claims on Government funds. He felt that broiMcastii^ would grow 
in India, but that the stage had not yet been reached when the creation of researoh 
board as suggested in the resolution would be beimfioial or useful. 

Byed Hossain Imam said that he wanted a better, cheiq^er and more extensive 
bonrdcasting service. The village programme boardo&st by ait was too light. So 
suggested that one way of rwsing money for research work was to collect a surcharge 
of two and half per cent on imported radio articles. 

Mr. P. JV. Sapru urged more facilities for resMreb work for university professors. 

If a choice were to be made between radio research work and Industries research 
work be would certaiulT? devote money for the former {latter ?). 

Pandit Kumru replied to the debate. 

Mr. Clow, winding up the debate, informed Byed Hossain Imam that oven if a 
Radio Research Board were given wide terms of reference they would not be able 
to substitute a heavier programme for villages. Ho wished he hod more money to 
distribute t^nlversity prefeseors for rraearch work. GovOTnment were already spend- 
ing Ra. o0,000 yearly and wanted more but could not get from the Finance depart- 
ment, The resolution was rejected without dlvlMon. 

INDIAN JoiKKS vs HiuH COUSTS 

8yad Mohammsd Hussain moved that ‘the number of Indian judges In the 
ffigh uourts of India be increased to at least 2-3rd of the total number of judg^ 
of that High Court', He had not begun his speech when the House adjourned. 

Aih, AntH. t— The discussion was resumed on Bnj’i Susd Mohamed Husaain^n 
resolution reoommeudiag increase in tiie number of Indian jn^es In h^[h Oourte In 
la^ to . at least two-thirds totsd number. Haji llahomM HimaSa, oon^^i% his 
spse^, adied why, when ladias judges were equaBy good and to some cases hettmv 
we should have mors than a certela number of jmlgeB from cntfdde. 
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tBE OOtTNOIL Of 8TA«B ( Dtttt- 


Ifr. P. N, S^pru Qi»ed tbM ooljr efltelenoy shoviM be Um» of ttBa^tneiito.to 
iilgli eoQrts he de^ored tbot eourts vonld J30t be siMJs&ed ^nu tbe QoaUty 
of oivUiae jtidges whose ignonmce of IndUa law aod Indian ooo^Uona was often 
commented on the bar libraries. 

Mr. Basra oomplaiQed ^at after transfer of ^ Shah SnlMmaa to Fadera) Ootut 
there woQM be no Indian CSdef Joatioe left The speaker ref<wivil to the ramonr 
thM Justice Bobharao was likely to be anperaeded and Ids clMms h> {^iet Jturtioe' 
ship of the Madras High Conn overlooked. What was this if not t«;.Mal die- 
oriminatloa ? 

Mr. S. £. Btuu stided that the apporntmeot of in^es was under the new Oov- 
enanent of India aot no longer within the pnrview of the Oovernor-Qenearal in Conn- 
cil The speaker, therefore, oooid not anderstand the soope of the resolatioo. He 
asked, ‘Are we going to have rwdal disorimination in onr high coarts ?* Personally 
if there wts discrimmation in favtKur of Indums he wwld oppose even timt 

Ur. Aamcfas Pantulu declared that every department of administration should be 
manned by the Indians who were best dtt^ among Indians. Aasnmii^ that the 
European jud^ were equidly con^tent, was that any reason why &ey should 
sppoiBt an Inoian ? Ur. Bazadas I^tuia cited sereral instances in which barristers 
^ civilian judges betrayed ignorance of Indian law. He said under the prwent 
Act Government were now at liberty to give effect to the reoommen^loD oonttuned 
in the roK^lntion. 

Ur. Ramda* Pantulu also referred to the attempts bdng made to supersede 
Joatlco Snbbarao of the Madras ETlgh Court 

Mr. Niaon (oBBlcial) smd that the would intervene only to say that the support^ 
of the resolution seemed to think that they would prefer to be hanged by an Indian 
judge than by an English judge. 

Mr. UasMsU, meaking (Hi behalf of Government, pointed ont that the subject 
amkter of the resolution was not within the oomfwtence of the Governor-General 
in OoQSoil and added that high courts, in the words of the Joint FarUamentary Com- 
ndttee were essoitially a provincial tnstitation. The Qovernox-Oeneral in Council 
while in im way boa^ to the spirit of the resolution must oppose it beoanse if it 
waa passed it wcmld be beyond hm powor to Implement its recommendation. 


for him to express to. opinion. As 
jodges, Ur. qnotra Sir Toj 

he paid a tribute to tUe hi^ tradi- 
barristers brought with them. 


The speidrer would imverth^ess place a few very sinifde considerations before 
the House mid ^ow the pr^ut position. Ibe total number of non-Europ^ judges 
of tiie higfa-etHirts in India this yeai was 48 and Skiropean jodges 47. The p^en- 
ti^ of non-European jsdgee had tnoreosed from % in 1910 to 51 in mid had 
slightly exceeded the reoommeadatian in favour of 60 per cent, made by a resolution 
moved in \SS2 by Sir Phirase Sethna (who wm in the chairl. 

Hohanusad flnssun, interrupting, asked if the efficiency had increased or 
deereimed. 

Mr. Maxwell said it would be highlv improper 
remurds the value of barrister and civil service 
Hu^nr Sapra’s speech made in 1391 in which 
tion of independetKJe and freedem which English ^ . 

Mr. Bamoas Pantulu— We prefer the sou to the father. 

Pandit Hirday Math Eansra a^ed, was Sir Tej Bahadur l^ru speaking at the 
time as a aon-ojfm^ member. Pandit Kunzru himself replied to his own question 
and sakl tibat T. B. Bapru was a member of the Government then. 

Mr. llaxweO proceeding quoted the Joint Parlfementary Committee’s r<^rt in 
wU(di Indian Civil Service judges had been commended for th^ knowledge ol Indian 
conntr^ Kfe and conditioim and of the orixaimd hiw. He smd tiie reptwt was signed 
by emmeat Indian lawyers. 

Mr. HarweB’s statemrat was cmitindieted by several members who ssld that the 
li^Uan d^egakfam had c(^ilng to do wtib ttm prepmation of the report. 

^ Phiteae Sethna, frmu the o^r, coodnned that the report was sot signed by 
^e lodteB dMemadon. 

Mr. MaxwMraferrtng again to the iocreased pereenta^ sMd that there was no 
reason why tt ^uld not go on increoting still further. He thought that the motion 
wm M veto of soa*cosfidmM»e is the high ooarte and Ite nddwl that if time wqs one 
d^iartment adndBi«Uatfmi which oownanded tiie cmiftdrace of tiie Indiim ^blk> 
it w«i the hi|^ come md it wo^ he agtiaat tiN» seas# of tim maimdt; 
nl the Horae to eaj, ra waa imntted 4s the raaolru^oi, tiua they were n^ aatiiffiea' 
what tite high oorata wrae sew to do. 
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Bjred EoS6»a Imtum that It was not an vntustiand draiand &at Ii^aos thooM 
have a certain {^roportton in service in the administration of tiieSc own ooaatry. The 
argument of iBoffictoaoy was a mere matt®’ of opinion. 

Haji Sy^d Sioham,m*d Huavain a^d that It was troe that Els Xs^eetf had made 
sopointmenis of jndges, but before EKich appointoieats were made the reoommeoda' 
tions of the Government of India were always considered and accepted. His demand 
was a very modest one. Was it not time to ask the Ooveromwt to increase the 
proportion of Indian judges i^d down as far back as 1923 ? The resolntion 
aid not in any way mean a refleotioo on the existing Enropean Idgb court 

^ *^i[r. Maxwell, winding the debate, expressed his inability to give an aBsnrance 
in a mattw which did not concern the Government of India. He said in the 
existing law there was no obstacle to the increasing of Indian judges to any 
number. 

Mohammed Eussaia, being satisfied with the r^ly, withdrew his reeolatios. 
The House, then, adjourned for lunch. 

, Hindu Women’s Rioht 

The House carried with acclamation Mr. P. N. Sapru’s motion that the bill to 
amend the Hindu law govaming the Hindu women's rights to property as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly be passed. Dr. Deshmukh, author of the bill in the Assmn- 
bJy, was present in the gaUery. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Soy Okoudhry introduced a bill to provide for trial by jury 
in sedition cases, 

Impobt ov Vegmebi^ Oto 

Lala Sawsaran Das moved a resolution rdoommeDding the probilNtion of import 
of vegetable oil unless it is given a parmanent harmless colouring wMch would 
readily distiaguish it from and render it unfit for mixii^ without detection with the 
natural pure ghee. The resolution ^so recommended the prohibition of manufacture 
of vegetable oil in India unless it was also similarly colonx^. Lala Raousaran Das 
dealt lengthily with the harmful eSeots of adoltenitson of pme pkee with vegetabts 
ghee. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad pointed out (hat the provincial Governments were 
now the proper authority to take «>tioa of tiie kind suggested in the resolution. 

Lala Bamaaran Daa, replying, stated that it was doubtfni whether provincial 
councils would work and whether they would l^t long. In these ciroumstaBces it 
devolved on the Government of India to take st^s in the interest of India’s health. 

The resolution was rejected and the House adjourned. 

GaANT TO Obissa Oavmtnosm 

7tli. APRIL :~The Council of State had a thin attoudmice when it reassembled 
to transaot noa'OffioUd business. 

Mr. Mahapatra moved a resolution raoommsadisg the ^viog of sabetaatial gnmt 
to the Government of Orissa the impiovement of cottiige industries in that 
provinoe. 

Mr. Ofotr, Secretary, Industries department, explained that so far over Rs. 
^000 had been given to that provinoe in the shape of grants for cottage industriM. 
Grants had been inoreamng from year to year and he oouJd not say what amoont 
the industries conference would reeommena this year. He hoped the grant wotdd 
be more than R$. 9,400 ^ven ta ^e last fimmotal year. 

Mr. Mahapatra satined with the reply witiidrew the resolntion. 

PnBCRASisa PowBB or Inmans 

8yed Roseatn /mam moved a resolntion recommending Uie Govemor'General in 
Coaz 2 ^ to take praotioal ste{» in itil poeeible direotioBs to increase the puro basing 
power of Indians. He opined thid: lo^’s ourxenoy was overvatoed. ^le result 
WM that India's position in the world tirade list had gone ‘down. Whereas ^ 
v«a sixth previously she was ninth now. Be did not wish the ratio to 1^ aaoipo^ 
hited but &e same oourse should be followed in im^t of oonenoy as to 
the aim being to regatota the prices and sot to maiataln any rlj^ eranaotion bet- 
^een toe imrxmuuifiB at foreign ooantries. He adveoated the ntium^on of ^ 
pewar of Inctia to toe advmii^e by provutiag amito cottage ^n^des to a grtent^ rifftB 
Quring th^ lelsore season. In short Qoveroisent should nave a oleur oot poioy 
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Iw tt» fsood of Qm brildad tiielr 8«oid ind dtartem; poKoy. So aohumlei^ed 
^hA tlt« GowMftMti htA doBQ m fur bat tbftt iras <ar too HtHo. 

m it. B, Mtmou cwlaed that ilie denhiattoa of the carroDoy w«» a& extmaely 
oom^katod lai^eot oo<Ud|be dealt with oaly by Oorefameot 

iCr. IfaJU&a m^geAed tbtt GfoTorDomt s&ooJd try to maJre tbe village? eeif-auffl* 
cieot aikito aod in the startiog of cotfi^ iaduatriefi on cooperative 

lineOt 

Mr. P, If, Sapru advocated the organization of indostrles on a vaat scale. 

Mr. Nixoa, Itoanoe Secretary, replying on behalf of Government ennauCT^ed 
certain principle which o^a not oe ^nored. Ho said the rise in agnooltora 
prices would not necessarily benefit the cultivator, parGcolarly in India whore the 
agriooltorist owing to his ignonmce was robbed of benefit Any interferenoe in the 
eooDoraio machine would create its own r^ronssions. It was therefore dangenma 
to meddle with any Jink in the ecosomio chain witbont clearly seeing the cons^oen- 
cM beforehand. 

As regards the ratio, he said Syed JBossain Imam bad said that If the rupee 
were devalued tiie prices in India generally would increase and also the exports from 
India would increase. He pointed out that the two effects were opposed to each other. 
Hevaloation was another manner of patting burden on the consumer and he did not 
sw bow prosperity could come merely by calling eight annas a rupee. That was 
how devalaimon was described by a prominent person. Be assured the House that 
Oovernment were doing planning in almost every departmeut. The Uojd Barrage 
and civil aviidion were the resnm of planning. He admitted that planning was not 
on a scale at which it was dona in Russia or America bat that was mcompatibie with 
a democratic Government. Oovernment were constanllj taking steps to increase the 
parchasing power of the masses but there were no short cute to prosperity. 

After Mr. K. R. (^umdkury had supported and Syed Hossain Imam had replied 
the resolutioo was rejected. 

Asra laiEB'HaRBUQt Yauditv Bill 

The House passed Mr* P. If. £'apr»’« bill to recognize the validity of inter- 
marriages current among the Arya SainajistB as passed by the Assembly. 

All to Cokzbol Coastal IsAvnc 

Ur. Sapru introduced the bill to controlj the coastal traffic of India. The bill was 
originally introduced by the same member in the last Council and circulated for 
opmiona toit fell througn with the dissolution of the Counm). It has been redrafted 
in order to omet certain oriticisms. The statement of objeote and reasons makes it 
clear that there is no question of any disorimiuation between British and Indian 
shipping. Past experience, however, snows that a weli-establisbed powerful company 
engagea in ooastal trsdfic can easily put a new venture out of actiou by unfair com- 
petition. ^ The fear of such an unfair competition deters the Indian capital from being 
invested in coastal shipping. If the Goveraor-General in Council be given power to 
prevent such competition the Imt will largely be allayed and a new Ime of commer- 
cial activity may be opened out to Inmans, ^e bill gives the GovornoT-General in 
Oounoii the power to fix the maximnm rates of frei^t and fares and also to pre- 
vent the grant of rebates or other concisions calcuurfed to reduce such minimum 
rates. The carrying cm of baaing in ooastal traffic without licence is made penal. 

GixAiaut Issaa oveb Bekoal Rtvsts 

Iho House rqjecied Kumar Sanke^ Rap Choudhury’a resolution recommending, 
the starting of steamer lines over the river system of Bengal in conjunction with the 
Eastern Bmigal Sidhray system with a view to make it a profitable concern. 

Pansioite ABD Gbaictiss 

Lola Ramaaran Daa mov^ a rraolution recommending the iosti- 
tntum o! sdhmnes ol pensions and gratuities payable to the families of all offioers 
and servants of the Govmroineot of locUa in Uie event of death of such 
offioers and servants wh^f» before or after qiUttteg the Government service. The 
iDOvmr eaqiluned Hie seo^^ for the resolntioo was thiU the span of life in India 
was beooD^ im^neealvely ^rt«r and owing to the higher standard of life and in- 
erotted amemtiee Govm^uiuBt B«T«ita wm:e not able to leave mooh out of their 
sabrios. 
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Mr, Niotm Said it was partioalarly dangeroas for the legislataio to suggest the 
type of expenditure whica would not fall on the preBent generation but on the 
generation or so ahead,* The local Govermnents who after all employed more men thsm 
the Central Government were not prepared to spend anything more on pensions and 
gratuities. Further provision for the family was no different responsibility from the 

J rovisioQ for education, for example, and its was primarily the concern of the indivi- 
ual and not the State. The resolution was rejocttxi and the House adioQr.jed. 

SoTJTH Apeican Bill 

Sth, APRIL The Council of State held its last siting of the session to-day 

and agreed to throe official bills. 

Replying to a short notice question 8ir Jagadish Prasad, lidacation Member, 
made the followiiig statement The House is aware that last February a private Bill 
to prohibit the employment of Europeans by Asiatics in South Africa was referr^ 
to a select committee of the Union Legislative Assembly. The Government of India 
protested against the principle of the Bill both directlv and through the Agent* 
General and the latter was instructed to give evidence before the select committee 
himself and to assist the Indian community to present their case. The select corn- 
mi tteo has recommended that only the employment of European females by Asiatic 
should be restricted, the restriction not to apply to Cape Malays or to Japanese, 
while the trade agreement between Japan and the Union of South Africa is in force. 
The Government of India are still profoundly opposed to the principle of the Bill 
and in particular to the differentiation sought to be made between Indians and other 
Asiatic races. They are instructing the Agent-General to make vigorous representation 
to the Union Government. The House may rest assured that they will spare no 
means in order to safeguard the self-respect and interest of Indians in South Africa. 

Fbasibiutt of Growins Cloves in India 

Sir Rahimtoola Chinoy ^ed : Have the Government considered the desirability 
of having an early date into the question of feasibility of growing cloves in India ? 

Sir Jagadish Prasad replied : The Government will consider lie suggestion. 

Tho President then made reference regarding the death of JJr. Suhrawardy, a 
former member of the Oonncil of State and the leaders of groups associated them- 
selves with the reference. 

The House passed the Bill to amend certain enactments and repeal certain others. 
Inman Tariff Aci Amend. Bill 

Mr. Dow, Secretary, Commerce department moved a bill to further amend tho 
Indian Tariff Act, 1934 to continue the protective duty .of twelve annas per maund 
on broken rice. 

Mr. Dow said that from 2,32,000 tons in 1934 the imports of broken rice had 
fallen to 3,000 ip eleven months up to February 1937, while during the same 
period whole riog decreased from 51,000 to 15,000 and paddy from 112, CW to 68,000. 
The import duty had therefore prov^ effective and there has also been considerable 
rise in the prices of rice in some parts of the country. In view of this there had 
been a suggestion that some scope existed for reduction of duty but considering that 
the rise in prices was not geneial and considering the expected increase in this 
year’s rice crop this suggestion was not favoured. 

Syed Sossain Imam suggested that the export duty on Indian rice be eliminated. 
He said suob duty on article which were not a monopoly was not desirable. 

Bjt David Dfvadosi sad Sged PadsAai axpreesed tbe view that the present 
dutv was insufficient 

Mr. Dow replying said that the suggestion made by Syed Hossain Imam was more 
for the Commerce department but he was sure that the Unanoe department would 
consider it especially as since the separation of Burma this duty was not bringing 
a great deal of revenue. 

The bill was passed. 


Patscent or Waobs Bill 

The House also assented to the Bill to amend the Payment of Wages Act of 1936 
and adjourued aine die. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session-“Ncw Deliti — 25tli. Jamiary to Srd, April 1937 

The Badget Session o/ tbe Legislative Assemblr ooaiaienced at New Delhi oa the 
2$Ui. Janiuury 1937 with Sir AMur NaAtm in the chair. Members belonging to the 
Oongreas and Nationalist parties wore absent while not more than twentj- visitors 
were noticed in the public galleries. Sir Coteasji J^angir and Sir Homy Mody 
represented the Independent Party of which no other member was present. Similarly 
Skai Paramananda and Detmn Lalchand Navalrai were two exceptions among the 
Congress Nationalist Party who found the opening day too attractive to keep away. 
Tbe European group also was not without absentees. 

Beplying to Sj. Hohanlat Saxaena's question regarding the death of detenne 
Santosh Ganguly, Sir Henery Craik s^d that he had committed suicide in the Deoli 
Detention Camp while of temporary nnsound mind. He also supplied details regard- 
ing daily and monthly allowances paid to detenus. 

Beplying to another question Sir Henry Craik refused to lay on the table represen- 
tations submitted by the detenns conhaed in Deoli. 

The House then quickiy disposed of the legislative business. 

OmoiiL Bills Istroduced 

Sir Frank Noyce introduced two Bills, the first to amend the Indian Boilers Act 
1933 and the second to amend the Indian Electricity Act of I9l0. 

Sir James Origg introdnced the Bill amending the Land Customs Act of 1923 
^ On Sir N. N. Sirkar's motion the Honse agreed to recommittal to Select Com- 
mittee his Bill to amend the Cods of Civil Procedure^ 1908^ for certain purposes 
(insertion of the new Section 414) and the Committee to report on or before Febroary 8. 

Sir Sankar Bajpai moved consideration of the BUI to amend the Lae Cess 

Acx of f930, necessitated as a result of the separation of Orissa. The Bill was 
passed. 

The solitary member of the Congress Party appearing in the Assembly Chamber 
to-day, Dr. Deshmukh^ihen entered and presented the Select Committee report 
relating to the Hindu Women's Right to Property and immediately after hurried from 
the Chamber. The House then adjourned. 

BlAlSmANGE OF RiSHTS xn<IDlR Intiliditt 

26tii. JANUARY Sir N. N. Sirear formally introduced, without speech, his 
Bill to amend Insuranoe Law. 

Sir Frank Nmee then moved a resolution to the effect that the Assembly having 
considered the Draft Convention concerning the establishment of on intemationS 
scheme for the maintenance of the rights under invalidity, old ago and widows and 
orphans insurance, adopted by the nineteenth session of the International Ckjnference 
recommends that the ConventioR be not ratified. He said the delegates to the con- 
ference, Kr B. N. Mittra and Sir Joseph Bhore, had expre^ed the view that the 
Convention had no application to India, with which the Qovernment of India agreed. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi expressed disappointment that the Government of India aid not 
attaoh due importance m Labour matters. Crores of Rupees were spent on rural 
uplift, but not even a few thousands were spared for the benefit of Labour. It was 
k pity that Labour problems were considered as unimportant. Mr. Joshi caused 
amusement bv moving what he termed as a small simple amendment, namely the 
omisaion of tne word ^not” the effect of which will be that the Qovernment would 
ratify the Convention. Mr. Joshi repeated the uguments imed in the earlier resolu- 
tion and also that the necessity for allowing Oonventioos was being debated by the 
House ainoe the Qovernment were not responsible to eleotors. 

Sir II. P. Mody siud that few countries had been able to ratify the Convention. 
SSierefore, India, whioh was on the backward imlustrially, shoulu not be a^ed to 
adont the poeition which even advuioed oountries were unable to adopt. Sir BL F. 
Mody brou^t to the notioo of tbe House illustrations of difBlealtiea whHm would arise 
as between the wnployer and the employed if tbe Conventions wne adoptod. He 
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siM ibat the record of the GoTsmmesit showed that they were aliTe to U»e necso^ty 

^ assured Mr. Joshi that there had been ao of ptMUoa 

the Oovwnmeot foUowed or priTileM which the House had hitherto eouoyed. 
herring to Mr. JosU’s amendmeut 1^ Frank Noyce felt tiiat it would be diwoaest 
on ^e part of the OoTerament aod contempt to their power of l^slatioQ if ther 
tried to enforoe legialatioa whan they were definitely sure thiU it would be imiHtMitj* 
cable and useless. . , 

The House rejected the amendment and adopted Sir Frank Noyce s original 
tesolotioiL The Assembly then adjourned. 

SDPPjLKMzxrABr Obasts Passsd 

a7th. JANUARY To-day’s Assembly sitting was adjourned the next day after 
about 40 minutes sitting in course ot which 19 sapphmeat&ry grants totoJJiog Bs, 
28 lacks and 79 thoosand were passed. The sapplementaiy gnmts inolow 
6,79,000 in respect of capital outlay on Posts and rdegriyjhs and Eg. 2,92,000 tor 
capital outlay scheme of agr/coJtnrai improvement and research. In eoaneottoa wim 
toe grant of Bs. 1,000 for broadoasting Dewan L^chand Nsvalrai pleaded for the 
chuias of Karachi. .... j 

Sir fVani Noyee during the first stage of broadossbng devel^ment expressed 
the hope that later toe Finance Member would provide solBoient funas. 

Id ooonection with toe grant under the head “Misoellaoeous” Mr. Joshi raised me 
question of the constitution of the Ooat Mining Committee and complained that no 
mmnb^ of the mining oommunity had been nominated. Sir Frank ffoyoe explained 
tost it was a strong expert committee and would deal with the problem from an 
independent pmnt of view. 

Ikteb-Oasie Mabsuoi Vauditt Bill 

Milk. JANUARY Ur. JBhogwan Do* moved to-day referenoe to the 6Weot Oom- 
mittee of his Bill to vMidate marriages between the different castes of Hindus. Dr. 
Bhsgwan Das explained in detail the biological, psycholo^cal and economic principles 
of me Institution of msrraige quoting extensively from ancient Sanskrit writiDgs. He 
mud than toe Bill was a purriy permis^ve measure based on toe principles of live amd 
let live. It was designed to sweeten the relations between the different sabmystes 
and to check kidiiito^^> iofantioide and other crimes so rampant under toe present 
cooditione. He Bill wUI not infringe any principle of the Hindu Dharraa. Interoaste 
marriages pmmjtted by toe Kll would be a desirable exception. 

Sir N. If. Sirear, Law Member, explaining Qovernment opposition to the measure 
characterised it as mischievous and not worthy of serious consideration. He disputed 
the mover’s contention that it was a permissive and progressive measure but, on the 
other hand, it was coercive and retn^ade. 

Bir Mohamed Vakuh expressed surprise at the speech of toe Law Member, who, 
he bad thought, was a social reformer. The speal^ welcomed the Bill which 
todicated that toe more Intoa advanced in civilisation the more she advanced towards 
the principies of Islam. Jnde^, as civilisation progressed, the principles of Islam 
wcHifd be accepted not only by the Hindus but the whole world. After extolling 
toe principle of c^uidity miioined by Islam, Sir Mahomed Yakub declared that li 
ex-XiDg Edward VlU bad been a Muslim he would not have beeu coa^eUed to 
abdicate in order to marry toe lady of bis choice. 

Mr, Vmaraliaha also opposed the measure declaring that it violated the principle 
of caste system which was fundamental to Hinduism. The speaker quotw Sana* 
krit verses to refute toe mover's iaterpretetion of the Hindu *(toarma’. 

Shai f^rmanand opined that the iegisluioa could not be enforced if society waa 
not prepared for reform embodied in it The right course for reformem waa tet 
to convert people. 

Hindu mmabera of the &>tae opposed toe measure. The speaker, tharetoxe, 
urged the mover to aeonre toe aupport of HUtdu opinion before oemufig to the 
Bouse with a bid of this hind. 

Dr. ^optMin Jhs, rejdying to the debate, reiterated that the Bill wm soibiug 
new and ^ded toat toe late Mr. YitoaUdud ratel brought a neaMra, Tha 

proaant l»ll waa a oopy of it word Isn word. As for the Law JCembm’a ohjaetioa 
toiU toe present mowure did not ooatato provigiona aooh as those tnaAi ig Oour’a 
^ the iMakw pointed oto that hia meeeore waa diaiteot from Gout’s Act D*. 
Bhagwaa Das had not oosclnded his nply wh«a the Boose adjoaraed. 
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AiOiavr tt lE^UKoms 

SM. JANUAmr :-The AtwaMj •djoarned after ? to-^ iu g 

ooofse of whfoh Dr. «lae fifoAeft’e resolatioa^ « yadad ty I feyn ii^ 
wm pay con”. Dr. Kban 8«k»b s re»1at^ wy aoo^twtoreao# ^ ^ 
rieodonTby Goremmeat Mrnmte, while Sir 11 Yakob a laM idaiKt ww ^ i^o i 
meaRUM with which the unroly ooaddct aod w *oo(^ t 

proaoonolBg religiooa baos agaioat candidates or votors »Mud be stopped. 

Aiajrfiiaen or I^nbAsn Brum 

ISL rEBRUARY :->8ir H, If. Sm«r toy y *?***? * 

Omkmpt of CowU Act of J926, and Sir Jama Qrigg iatrodnced the BUI furtkw 
emend the Indian Incom* Tax Act 1932. .. . ^ 

Sir N, N. Sirear next mored amendments to the roles rehtotoe to jatorowlatioa. S 
described the different stages throag:h which the qaestion of oSaagiag too rules h* 
passed. In the qaesuon was taken op when a non-o/Soiai mmaher, JCr. 8. C 
iGtra, sheeted that the namber of qoestions for oral answer shoaJd be limited to 
fonr. Since then the position regarding the namber of qaestioas pat had shown no 
improvement liking the last Simla session, cne member occupied the whole of toe 
qoestiOD time on September 1. On September 4, again the whole time was twcnpied 
by one member. Sir Nripeodra concladed by referring to the assarance given by 
biS nredece^or. Si.- B. L. Hitter, that before miy changes were made in the Stand- 
ing Order the opinion of the House should be obtained. He said that he was making 
tlm motion to pursnance of that assaranoe. 

The Congress party whip, Mr. Asaf Ali, who was the only member of the party 
present, moved that consideration of changes of rules should be adjourned till after 
Febmary 23. Mr, Asaf Ali said that his reasons were simple. The Government 
desired to obtain the opinion of the House. If this was so, how could the Govern- 
ment say that they were consulting the House when only 19 elected members were 

5 resent out of a total of elected members ? Conoludit^, Mr. Asaf Ali s^d that 
lie only effective check which the Opposition were able to exercise on the adnunis- 
tration ^ present w^ the power to ask questions. Nothing, should be done to res- 
trict this ^wer without consulting the House and the “empty benches staring the 
Government in the face. It is monstrously scandalous to suggest that they we 
consulting the House.” 

Sir If. N. Sirear, in replying to the debate, was frequently interrupted by Mr. 
Asaf Ali with whom he h«l several spirited encounters. Sir Nripenura swd that 
the two arguments used by Mr. Asaf Ali were that the benches were empty and 
that the matter was not urgent. Dealing with the second point first, he submitted 
that the matter was urgent and declared that he would not concede that he had to 
make ont a strong case for emergency before any matter could be discussed in the 
House on the ground that the benches were empty. Sir N. N. Sircar stated that 
more than a dozen members were drawing daily allowances and travolliiw ailow- 
when they were not attending the Assembly. Proceeding Sir N. N. Sircar 
demared that if twelve men ware unable to be present it was not right to asswt 
that others, who were present, could not discuss important questioms. He urged 
members, to persuade those outside to attend the House. 

Sir Coteat^i Jehanngir then moved his amendment that change ^of rules be 
rMerred to a Committee, The House adopted Sir Cowasji’s motion, ^e house then 
adjourned. 


Lvsuhance Act Amskd. Bill 

2ad. FEBRUARY In the A^embly to-day Sit N. N. ffirear, moving that the 
^uranae Bill be referred to a Select Committee, said that with the increase of 
toaoraoce in India and with the starting of Indian companies for fire, marine uid 
other Qlasses of insuranoe. the necessity for farther legisution became tocreamn^y 
wparent He d^ribed the important changes prop^^ to be introduced by toe 
The definition of “insurer” ^s been widened to include Lloyds Uaderwnters, 
thereby making the local tments for Uoyds TJnderwritors liable to all control aj^li- 
cahle to other inaoranoe. By oianse 3 the oarrying on of buaiaesa to Britiah li^ 
would only be possible after registration and was directed to ensure that the kemri- 
di^fiurita had been nu^e and that the reqaisite mtoimom o^itd wea avi^llm 
Tm sobjeot of oommiasion and rebate and the lioensii^ of agents was « KpHr, 
wMw had been found to be one of great diffionlty. It would rMuiie vary 
oomodwation in the Seleot Committee and later in the Boose anu power iad hewa 
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riTen to impose reaiprooal disabilities oa non-Indian oompanies by for^p wnnWee, 
I^ing with provident sooieti®, the Law Member a«d that every ^ort hM own 
made to tighten up the law of insurance. He added that Mr. Sen, who mvwtigs^ 
the matter, came to the oonolosion that the agitation ailing dumping and anWr 
competition by foreign companies was unfounded. On the other hand he viewed toe 
matter in a broader outiooi and was prepared to investigate and Bud out w he^r 
any unfair, though not illegal, methods had been resorted to by non-Indiim 
measures for hampering Indian insurance business. He assured the House that all 
Interests, namely, Indian and non-Indian companies as well as policy-holders, h^ 
been fully taken into account in drafting the Bill, Conciuding, Bir Nripendra said 
that ho proposed to circoltde the Biil without delay and give a long time of 
six months for opinions and comments on a far-reaching and oomprehensive measure 
of this kind and for consideration of the same when received. These opinions and 
discussions in the SeiKt Committee, which was not ^meeting till August, must be 
carefully considered by the Government before it could fairly make its mind. 

Sir leslie Hudson, Leader of the European group, rising immediato/v ^ter Sir 
N. N, Sircar, paid a handsome tribute to the Leader of the House who had shown 
coDsiderabie industry and patience soon after the hard work to reform Company Law 
by bringing for Ward another equally important, comprehensive and voluminotm 
measure running Insurance Law. Healing with the Bill, Sir Leslie Hudson said 
that iu a generS sense they were satisfied with the proposed alterations of and 
extensions to the existing law which were desirabLe and welcome. When considering 
the BUI the House should bear in mind the special conditions of business in India. 
Quoting the old adage that “the fool and hts money are soon parted," Sir Leslie 
Hudson said that the aim of the Le^slature should be to reduce to a minimum the 
opportunities for the perpetration of fraud. India suffered from the flotation of 
insarance companies by persons lacking in experience and financial backing. Condemn- 
ing the propaganda directed towards turning the Bill into a discriminatory measure, 

Sir Leslie fladson said that European amtude had no communal origin. All they 
asked was fair field and the interests of the insuring pubic should be placed above 
the interftste of a^ company or its shareholders. Dealing with the provisions of the 
Bill, Bir Leslie Hudson criticised building up of deposits with the Government in 
instalments instead of lumps, also some aspects of the restriction proposed by ttie 
Bill on the investments of the insurer, 

Sir N. N. Sircar, replying, gave an assurance that all the criticisms made not 
only by the European group, but also by other groups would receive the most careful 
consideration of the Select Ckimmittee. PersonalJy, he had no final views in the 
matter. If it was the general view that no restrictions should be put as regards 
investoent^ the Government would accept that view. There was, however, no diffi- 
culty in this conneetioa as far as British companies were concerned as they were 
even now investing 33 and one-third per cent of their funds in Government Securities, 

As r^ards manf^ng agents, Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that the reason given to 
justify their existence in respect of general companies did not apply to insarance 
business. There was no need for managing agents in order to get funds lot inen- 
lance concerns. Sir N. N. Sircar’s motion was passed, 

Rulwatb Act Ambot). Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan moved reference to a Select Ccmmittee the Bill 
farther to amend the Indian Railways AcL He pointed out toat the measure had 
been discussed most thoroughly from evei^ point of view for four days at the last 
session which finally agreed to the circulation of the Bill. The criticism since 
received on the Bill, also the opinion of the local Governments, were found to be 
such as had already been covered in discussion in the House as well as in his 
summing up. There was no new point suggested. He assured the House that he 
stood by the undertaking that certain features of the Bill to which objection had 
been taken would be carefully examined and that certain safeguards urged in the 
course of the discussion would be incorporated. The members of the Select Com- 
mittee included all the parties in the House and as some of the membeis oould not 
be present before a certain date he did not purpose the Committee to meet before 
the date. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed expressed the opinion that certain provinces of the Bill 
were too drastic. He p^cnlarly objected to the onus of the proof being made to 
rest on the accused. He also wimtM that the dimger of misuse of the prorislons 
should be guarded agidnst 
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Ifr. G. Morgan agrted with Dr. Ahaed that tla poMil^idai if »iio»i wan 

* ihii, tioketless tratel could not h© oh^od hr 

Mked whether the Railways had gained by the retonns already tned each as crew 

1/oW. Yakub said that oorraptioo among lower sc^Ues Railway serviM waa 
greatly responsible for tioketless travels. Conoluding, he said that oyer ninety per 
cent of people in India opposed the measure and aated the House to rejeoi jt. 


Sir replying^ pomted oat that loach of the crittciam waa ill- 

informed since it referred to oases in which persons were accidentally iraveiliag 
without tickets. He said that persons who gave notice before they were caught that 
they were travelling without ticket or those who paid up on demand would not be 
penalised. This should allay mneb misapprehension but the Railway Jleaber con- 
oluded by saying that it was for the purpose of remoriag any possibility of h&rdabip 
that the Bill was being referred to a Beleot Committee. 

The Frosident then pnt the motion which was challenged by Sir Mobd. Takub, 
Sir Hen^ Gidney and others, Urns giving the first division of the session. 

The House adopted the motion by 40 votes to 13 and adjourned. 


3rd. FEBRUARY :“-Seven supplementary demands in respect of Railways for 
1936'37, amomting to about Bs. 78 lakhs, were passed when the Assembly met this 
morning. 

iNrEB-CASTE MARHii.6s Valimtt Bill (Couro.) 

4th. FEBRUARY The Assembly met to-day on a note of breezy good humour. 
Dr. Bhagtean Gas contributed to it when with several ToJumes of the proceedings 
of the pre-Beform council piled up in front and a fiask of coffee standing at one 
end of the desk he rose to continue his speech replying to the debate on his Bill 
to validate marriages between the different castes of Hindus last discussed on Jannary 
38. Dr. Bhj^wan^ said that if he had been a younger man he would with the 
volumes before him and the coffee flask to assist him in his task have kept the 
House amused the whole day. Proceeding to deal with the provisions of the Bill he 
declared that it sought to shift the basis of caste back to its original conception 
of vocational class. Dr, Bhagwandas proceeded to analyse the extent of support as 
well as opposition bis BUI had received from official and non-official quarters, and 
staled that it_ was not right to expwt that every new reform should come only when 
large majorities were in favour of it. He instanced the case of the legislation against 
sutti and other social evils, which was in advance of public demand. He con^uded 
by appealing for support to his measures. 

The motion was pressed to a division and negatived by 36 to 14 votes. This was 
the second division of the session. 

Hindu 'Women’s Riohis to Pbopebit Bill 

Dr, Feshmukh next moved that the Bill to amend the Hindu women’s rights to 
property, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideratioa. In a 
spirited speech Dr. Deshmukh declared that the Bill represented the minimum that 
they could do for the Hindu widow. The Bill proposed no innovation, but was 
merely a measure of restoration. Criticising some provisions of the present Hindu 
law, which he characterised as hybrid mongrel and half caste law, he asserted that 
the principle of limited property for widow smd the other principle of reversioners, 
whom he called “free hooters’* oame to India as an importation along with the 
British role, Replying to the argument advanced by orthodox Hindus mat women 
could not have the right to property because they were dependent all their lives. Dr. 
Deshmukh sjud that extending me argument to India as a whole it might as weu be 
contended that beoaiue Indians for a thousand years had been dependent therefore 
no Indian had the right to hold property (laughter). The Bill, as it emerged ftx>m 
the sriect committee, might not perhaps mean material gain to a Hindu widow but 
it oertainiy represented moral gam inasmuch ae it recognised ner right of partition, 

Mr. Baiimth Ba yria expressing orthodox viewpoint thought that Dr. Deehmukh, 
who as surgeon had performed many suocessful operations on indivtdaals, w^ 
now attmaptinn mass operation on the Hindu society. The seleet oommitiee had . 
ohiseiled the Bill so much that they had chiselled away 15 and a half annaa ai^ ^ 
only half anna. 
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The Latff Memktr dem^d tbit only bsdf suiai of tbo BUI bad rsaaiaed. Froa 
point of Weir of progressive parties the Bill ivas disappointing and be jwiwottiy 
thought that the Bill did oot go far eaoiwh. There were very few among HmaOB 
who would not agree that the position of Hindu women daring the last few oentoriea 
had been a deplorable one and one which they ought to be ashamed of. It was not 
the position which could be justified by reason, whatever interpreters of old texta 
might say. The portion of Hindu men too had deteriorated and “as we became 
slaves, the only slaves we ooold think of were out women". The Iaw Member oon- 
clnded declaring that as an initial step restoring the wrong thia was a very 
sabstantial measure. 

Ur. Joshi expressed disappointment at the whittling down of the original Bill and 
affirmed that the Government should have shown themselves more progressive and 
should not have taken the unneoessary responsibility of whittling down the provimons 
of the Bill, j F- j 

Dr. Deshmukh did not make any speech in reply and the Bill was then taken 
clause by danse. 

He wan Lalehand Navalrai and Mr. Bajoria attempted a few amendments of the 
Bill but they were rejected by the House. At the last stage of the Bill Sir Mohd. 
Tahuh and Mr. Hosseinihoy Lalj'i, while congratulating Ur. Deshmnkh, thought that 
the Bill did not go far enough. Sir Mohd. Yakub hope that the Bill wonld lead 
to more responsible measures favourable to womanhood, securing to them such righte 
to which they were entitled. Ur. Lalji declared that unless and until tiiey raised 
the status of women India had no right to demand independence. There was no 
justification to ticlude daughters from the right of inheritence The House passed 
the Bill amidst cheers. 

Cu. Pr. Cod* Aimjo). Bill 

5artf«r Singh then moved that the ^11 further to amend the Criminal 
Prooedore Code 1898 (amendment of sections 30, 34, 34>A, and 35) be referred to a 
select committee. Sardar Sant Singh’s Bill sought to amend sections 30, 34, 31>A, 
and 35 with the object of rmsing the standard of judicial administration in minor 
provinces and inspiring greater confidence in courts. 

The statement of olnects and reasons asserts that accused charged with serious 
offences are not satisfied with the trial held before Magistrates who are especially 
empowered under these sections. In most ci»es Magistrates in their zeal to show 
what they term good disposal hurrlediy proceed with the trial with the result that 
eool and calm consideration of facts of a case is not possible as in the case of 
Sessions trials. 

Sardar Sant Singh moving reference of the Bill to a select committee complained 
that the Punjab Government had not taken usual steps to obtain the opinion of the 
Bar Associations, Commissioner or Hepntv Commissioner. 

Sardar Sant Singh had not concluded his speech when the House adjourned. 

5tfa. FEBRUARY : — Seven questions and eight noQ’Oificial resolutions were on the 
agenda when the Assembly met to-d^. Six of the questions were in the name of 
Prof, H. G. Ranga, who was absent, The last question was put by Hewan Lalehand 
Navalrai regarding the Vedgood Railway Enquiry Committee. 

None of the members whose rraolutions were on the order paper was present The 
Conncil adjourned till the 8th. 

AiKKDMm OF LKsistanTE Rnixs (Cooto.) 

8th. FEBRUARY : — Sir N, N. Sircar moved to>day consideration of draft amend' 
ments to l^slative rulas relating to questions as reported by the Committee of tite 
Assembly. Sir Nripmidra in a brief speech stated that the responsihili^ for making 
roles Jay with the Ooyeroor-General-in'Council with the sanction of uie Beoiatary 
of State. But it was made clear by his predecessor that thia House would be oon- 
soHed in connection with the change of rulra. He was making the motion in poj' 
enanoe of that assurance. Proceeding to deal with the report of the Committee of 
the AssemUy Sir N. N. Sircar said that as regards the limit to the number of 
questions, there was a nuqority In favour of five, and he thoi^t the Government 
wer^repared to increase the number from three to five, if tb^ was the sense of 
the Bouse. As for murrytng over questions the Government were not agreeable. He 
Also wanted thiU whatever questions were intended to be poetponed eh^d be iadi* 
<mted before they were pot 
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Mr. A. C. Suit mo red m &meadmeat that tbB tpromaed sab-rale three (Umitiag 
ibe oamber of ouestions to tiiroo^ bo omitted. Ur. A. C. Datt deolered ttmt &o ires 
^ naooQTiQced as to tfao naoessit; of the ftt^osed changes in the rales nhich he 
regarded as an attack on the fundamental right of ^nestions. 

Bit N. If. iSircar, replying to the debate, pointed out that fixing of nnmbsr of 
□nestions each day would depend entirely on the disoretion of the President in whom 
toe Honae had perfect coafi<laaQe, Ipprehenaions er preyed by Ur. A. C. Batta 
and others had no basis whatever. 

The House carried the motion for consideration after which Ur. A, C. Z>utfd 
morad a series of amendments with a view to deleting the proposed sub-clanse 
restricting the nnmbar of questions to three for eaoh member per day and failing 
therein suggesting larger number of questions. He also suggests that the number 
of qaeatioos to be asked by a single member for oral aDswera be limited to two 
bunared in the Budget session and one hundred in the autumn session. All these 
amendments were rejected. 

The House diapo^ of twelve amandmenta in all and of these the Law MtmbtT 
accepted the amendment of Mr. F. E. James proposing a limit of five to the nnmbsr 
of ^estlons placed for oral answer on any one day. 

the third division of &e session took place on Dr. Ziauddn'a amendment pro* 

R oommision of sub-ruio VI which provides that questions not answered within 
na available each day shall become unstarred, that is no oral reply shall be 
required and no supplementary questions shall be asked in respect thereof. Ihe 
amendment was rejected by ^ votes to 7. 

Sir Leslie Hudson's amendment to the same sub-rule VI was under discussion 
when the House adjourned till the next day. The amendment was to the effect that 
noanswered qnestions shall become unstarred if the member asking the questions has 
not, before questions are disposed of, signified bis desire to postpone the question. 

7tU FEBRUARY The Assembly made galloping progress tO’day and passed in 
sncoKsion the Income Tax Amendment BilT, the Contempt of Courts Amendment 
Bill, the Execution of Foreign Decree (passed by oonrta of reciprocating countries) 
Bill and the Arbitration (Protocol and Conventions) Bill. 

Ambhdmsot or LBaisix-nTB Ruias (Conin.) 

After qaeations, the debate on Sir Leslie Sudson's amendment to the new rules 
relating to interpellation was continued. 

Sir flii^omed Takub, Mr. Lalchaod Navalrai, Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. A. C. 
Datta supported the ameudmeut, arguing that the new rule without this amendment 
would interfere witih the right of supplementary questions. Sir N. N. Sircar reite- 
rated his aesnrance that it was not the desire of the Government, nor was it intended 
by the rules, to affect the right to ask snpplementaries. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 31 to 18 votes. 

The last amendment to the new rules, also moved by Sir Leslie Hudson was 
accepted by the (Government. The New Kules as amended were then adopted. 

Income Tax Amknd. Bill 

Mr. A, E Llovd next moved for the consideration of the Income Tax Amendment 
Bill, designed to put an end to avoidance of taxation by means of nominal partnerships 
between husband and wife or parent and minor child or by nominal transfer of 
aaaets to his wife or minor child (or to an association consisting of the husband utd 
when there was no aubstaatlal separation of interests of the assessee and hU 
wife or child. By relating the actual cases which had come to the notice of tax 
anthorities Mr. Lloyd illustrated to the House the type of situation which the 
£fill sought to avoid. Mr. Lloyd quoted the opinion of the recent tax enquiry report 
and a^u that they singled out this particiUar matter for immediate trei^meot because 
attfidmoe of taxation under the cover of the law was widespread and the matter 
was extremely argent 

Mr. A^ C. jOatta moved an amendment urmofi the House to refar the 1^1 to a 
SMeot Committee with instruotion to report on February 15 or, if necesaary evem at 
an eailto date. 

Bii Jasmt Origg^ oppoamg the motion for a Select committee, said tha^ he did 
not to deu with the technical points, DerUing with the amwadmmft tor a 
Beleot Committee, the Finance Member eiud that it wonld mmm that there wmtid he 
pfiotioaUT ho prospect whatover of getting tiie BUI passed into law hy tfwrch 
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It would also mean that th® Hll would not hare any appHoatioc to floroa and that 
tiie Burma Govemmwit would be faced with the choice of wther having to lufeod^ 
oorreepondiag JegisUtion of their own of wjquiesciog in different income t» law 
in this respect for Burma and India, whidi would add more comphoatloa to we 
wort of operating double inoome-tar relief arrangements. In any case, oontiaaea Sir 
James Qrigg, the matter was admittedly urgent- . - 

Mr. Jit a. Lloffd, replying to the dewite, gave au assurauce that the object of tbe 
Bill would not be to discourage the m^iug of trausfer of assets or similar transac- 
tioDS, but to remove encouragement to su^ transactions. 

Mr Ditta's motion was lost bj 44 votes to 10, Mr. LIyod’s motion was adopted. 

Mr. J, D. Aniertm, Secretary, Lesislative Department next moved an amendment 
to the effect that in eoontiog tee total Income of anv iadividaal tor tie parpose of 
assessment teere should be inoladed so much of fie income of the wife or minor 
child of such individual as arose directly or indirectly from the membei'Ship of a 
firm or parmership etc. 

Mr. A. O. Dutta opposed the ameodcueot and after Mr. Lloyd had replied the 
amendment was passed. The House then passed the Bill as amended. 

CoNTEicPT OP Conars Amend. Bill 

Sir N. N. Sircar next moved a Bit! to amend the Contempt of Courts Act, 1326, 
so as to make it clear that the limit of six months prescribed for punishment of any 
contempt wplied to High Courts, as much to courts subordinate to them. He stated 
that the Bin did not raise any comprehensive question of contempt of court generally, 
but was confined to a narrow issue. When the House passed the original Act of 
1926 it was the intention that High Courts should be prevented from keeping a man 
in detention for more than six months for contempt, but since then in the case of 
IaIb Harkishenlal, Judges had held that they had the power to keep him in jail 
indefinitely as a result of summary proceedings. Sir N. N. Sircar empnasised that 
after the Bill wm passed it would not he possible for court to inflict any longer sen- 
tence than six menus for ooutempt, The Bill was passed. 

Exscunox OF Fosaos Dbcrke Bill 

Sir If. N. Sircar next moved a Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code, 1906, 
as reported by the Select Oommittee. He said that the object of this Bill was also 
a narrow ona In case of foreign ju^ment there was no pweedure by which that 
judgment could be executed in India unless a sepamte ^suit was brought for that 
purpose. Tho whole idea of the Bill was to make foreign decrees execnteble here 
and thereby expedite procedure and cheapen ’costs. 

Mr. F, E. Jamea moved an amendment to substitute the following for sub-aection 
lU : “Provisions of section 47 shall, as from the filling of a certified copy of a decree, 
apply to proceedings of a district court execuBng the decree under this section ana 
the district court snail refuse execution of any such decree if it is shown that the 
decree falls within any of the exceptions specified in clauses (A) to (F) section 13.” 
The amendment was passed. 

Mr. Jamea next moved his second amendment to add the following words iu rale 
22 of order 21 of the first schedule : “Or where an application is made for the 
execution of a decree filed under the provisions of section l4A.” 

The amoadi^Qt, however, was put to vote and carried without any opposition. 

On the motion of Mr, J, D. Anderaon, Secretary, Legislative Department, another 
minor mnendment was made to the Bill whereby it would be called the 1937 Act and 
not the 1935 Act as stated in the origlaal Bill. Thereafter the BIU as amended was 
passed. 

Tsm Amitbitior (pBorocet juro CoirvsRTiONa) Biu 
Sir M. N. Sircar next moved that the Bill making eertiun farther provisions 
respecting the biw of vbitration In British India as reported by the Select Committee 
be p«ea. The motion was passed. 

When the BUI was paeeed olaose by clause, Mr. Jamea asked whether the 

^teh^nrte would oonsolt the businesa oommontty before making rules under this 

Bk N, if. Bircor replied Uiat it waa a matter for the Hi^ Courts oiUy to deoide, 
bat It was o^i to the boMness oommonity to send in tii^ views. In addition to 
that the QovenuBMt oouU l<wward to idl ^h Courts the speech of Mr, Jamm and 
MartnaeBl’t r^ly. The Bil ws« jNt«m witiwus aaraneudiaeBt 
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first sbrty rupees and one haJf ot the remaiader of saoh niarf. Sr H«U7 Cr«» 
expWned that the GoTemment were nnable to agree to lednetion of the amoaitf 
from hundred to sixty rupees. The Goremment of India had fixed the ainoti^ 
hundred after eonsumng opinions throoghout &e country. The law already gave the 
agncnlturists some protection, but th^ was considered insofflcieot by scmie members, 
who were bringing out Bills and resolutions for aohieriog their object. The Oovertt- 
menf of India, howerer, felt that it was a matter for local Qorernmeats to decide ia 
the light of conditions previdliqg in their proncoes. Therefore, only salaries ia- 
comes were dealt with in the BilL 

The House adopted the moUoa for considorafiofl after wbhb Mr, Joahi moved an 
amendment substituting Bs. lOO instead of Hs. dO as proposed in the Bill relating to 
wages of labourers and domestic servants. 

Mr, iiTavalrot maintained that the opinion of the majority of the select committee 
members must not be ignored. 

Sir Henry Graik supported Mr. Joshi’s ameudmeut which was carried. 

The House also adopted two more ameudmeats mored by Hr. J. A. Tkorae. who 
sngg^ted that where the whole or any part or portioa of saob salary liaole to 
attachment had beau under attachment whether contiaaously or intermittently for a 
total period of 84 months such portioa shall be exempted from att^hmeut until the 
expiry of a further period of twelve months and where such attachment had been 
m^e in the execution of one and tho same decree, shall be finally exempt from 
attachment in the execution of that decree. The above provision would bo in subs- 
titution of the one proposed in the Bill. 

gather amendment of Hr. Thorne accepted by the House suggested that the 
provisions of the amending Bill shall not have effect in respect of any proceeding 
arising out of any suit instituted before June 1, 1937. 

The Bill as amended was passed. The House then adjonmed. 


CxinTBAL Govt, and Boad Funn 

lOUi. FEBRUARY In the Assembly to-day, ^ter Sir if. N. Shear's Kll to 
amend certain enaofanents and repeal certain other enactments and Sir Frank 
Nt3ye^8 Bill to amend the ■Workmen’s Oompenaation Act had bean introduced, Sir 
F^ank Ifoyee moved a lengthy resolution providine for the continuance of the extra 
duty of two annas on motor spirit and the establi^imeut of a l^ad Fund. 

Moving the road resolution, Sir Frank Noyce aaid that he had not anticipated that, 
after the road rasoktion of 1S^4, he would be called on to move another resolution 
on the same subject during his term of office. Ike chan^ had, however, become 
imperative and a rasoktion embodying these was given notioe m daring the Simla 
session. Sir Frank then ei^lained the important ohtmges wMch the pr^ent resolu- 
tion songht to introduce. Firstly, the shares {^located for expenditure in Governor’s 
Provinces wonld in future he retained by the Qoremor-Qeneral in Coonoil until they 
were actually required for expenditure. He infonned the House that the lood 
Govenuneats had spent only 3W lakhs of the 563 lakhs placed at their 
leaving an unexpended bdanoe of 300 lakhs or about two and a half years' revenue. 
Though the rrasons for the delay in the progre^ of the expenditure was not unreason- 
able, the fact remained that the amounts granted had not been spent. It was to 

S revent the acoumulatiou of large unspent balanoea and etmore prompt ntUisation of 
le money placed at their disposal that the Qovwrnment were proposing that in 
fnture, inst^ of placing smns at the disposal of toe local Qovemmeuts, toe Oentrai 
Govenunent should hold the amoonts. Seoondly, an important change was the 
of toe power by toe Central Government to resome the whole or anj part ol 
suam wMoh toe Oentrai Qovemmaat nught hold for eipeaditara in any provina^^ 
that province ddayed without reasonable cause to utilise ite share in the Brndliilfi 
for tMiipc»es of Boad development. He, however, Imped that the local GovemmtitoiB 
would not pve occasion for the use of thk power. Thirdly, powms were tdten to 
reenine tite share of a province which was being held by the Ckatral Government U 
it idled to tdm such stops as the Governor-General ia Oounoil might recommend . 
for the xmlatkin and control of motor vehicles within toe mrinoe. atiaeffi- ' 
iiMnt of tims ^ndition to future participation In toe Boad nkod wn mm ol toe 
U 
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resolts of the dtsoussioQ of the road-rail prohJems daring ib9 lairt thrw yoars, boiog 
based mainly on the reoomm^daUons of the Transport Advisory Connell. 

ifr. f?, Morgan (Eoropean gzx>ap) opened the general disonseion on the wsolution. 
He said that no one w^on/d deny, and the Goveroment least of all, that there 
some paragraphs in the resolution v?hioh had given rise to a great d^l of 
in the provinces. For seven years the proceeds of tie Koad Fund had been distri- 
bntod to the varioos provinces and throughout that period no wlent depwtnre from 
the policy which had been laid down for governing the distribntion had been c^e. 
It was little sorprisisg therefore to find in the resolution a sharp departure from 
that policy. The Government of India coofd attach anoh conditions to the fnnd ^ 
they liked, bat it was matter, serious no doubt, as to whether they ^ouJd^ attach 
conditions which presupposed a I^k of fidelity on the part of the provinces in res- 
pect of those matters which the constitution had decided that the provinces were 
capable of discharging in their own way. Ooncluding, Mr. Ufocgan wanted the 
central reserve reUined by the Governor-General in Council to be raised from 
fifteen to twenty per cent for the benefit of provinces like Assam. 

Mr. A, C. Datia supported the resolution with certain reservations. He con- 
gratulated Mr. Morgan on his speech and endorsed every word of it BTe, however, 
thought that it was difficult to appreciate why, at this late hoar and on the eve of 
the introduction of the new Constitution, changes which amounted to rffitricfa'on on 
provincial autonomy should he naade. 

Mr. E. Jamei ^ked what wotdd happen to the interest on the aoonmulation 
of the fioad Fund. ‘Would it bo credited in future to the provincial or central 
balance ? 

Sir Frank f/oyce, replying to the speeches, assured the House that there had 
been no change of policy regarding the use of the Eoad Fund. Every penny raised 
in future would continue to be used for road development, and for no other purpose. 
He emphatically denied that the resolution constitnted an attack on provincial 
autonomy. Answering Mr, James’s question, he stated that the amount of interest 
would probably be small, bat suggested that there was no justification for provin- 
cial revenue benefiting by the interest on the accumolation of the Central Fuad, 

Mr. F. JS. James moved the first ^endment on behalf of the Fnropean group for 
the deletion of the sub-clause under which, 'Hf, in the opinion oi the Governor 
General in Oonncil, the Government of any of the Governor’s provinces at any time 
faded to take each steps as the Gorernor-General-in-Oounoil may recommend for 
regulation and control of motor vehides within the province, the Governor-General 
in-Oonncil may recommMid for regulation and control of motor vehicles within the 
province, the Govemor-Ganeral-in-Oonncil may resume the whole or part of any 
sums which he might at that t'lme hold for expenditure in that province.” 

Mr. James swd that there was not only a departure from the recommendations of 
Mr. Mitchell’s report, but a fundamental change in the policy adumbrated iu the 
resolution passed by the Assembly in 1934 vfss being effected without any reason 
or fault of any locid Government The change now proposed in that policy was 
contrary even to the spirit of the Gorerument of India Act 1935, for the change 
contained an £3ement of coercion in respect of a matter under which the Govern- 
ment of India Act was exclusively within the sphere of the Provincial Govenunents. 
Mr, James admitted th^ the fund was not a statutory fund. It exis^ at the 
will of the Government of India subieot to a declaration of policy. ContiuaiDg, Mr, 
J^es said that the assurance that the power sought to bo token under the clause 
would not be usod against road development was of no use. If it was not to be 
used why have the sab-clause ? The insistenos on the part of the Government to 
include this clause and the aprainiment of the Chief Commissioner of Bulways on 
the Standing Committee ti^e clear what the Government's intention was. The 
proper time for taking the power was after the formation of the Federation. The 
Government of India had been better advised to press at this stage a aoheme for 
the formation of a Mmistry of Oommnoications, 

Sir Frank Noyes, relying to the delMite, quoted from the speech by Ur. 
James a year ago in which he had suggested u«eat draatlo steps to co-ordinate 
control of motor ti-affic. The sp^er drew the JBtouse’s attention to the maximuin 
titot volttntary co-ordinatioo withont sanotion was impoisibte, and «dd that the 
league of Kations was ui example of futili^ of avtoh voluntory oo-ordination. Sir 
rrwk Noyce thought that the word ’‘ooeroion” had. bemi ased far too oftw, and 
demred that no undetirable ^orant of cotton waa there in the xesolntion. ^e 
^Bwndmmit w«n reteoted. 
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Mr. Chapman Mortimer moved an amendment to the effect that the Governor* 
GeaeraI-in-U>uBcil might resume the earns heid for espenditura in a province if 
that province failed to take such action as an Act of the Indian LegtsJatare might 
provide for the regolation and oontrol of motor vehicles in that province. The amend- 
mmit was rejected. 

The previous amendment having been defeated, Mr. Morgan moved another amend* 
ment saggesting that the Govemor-Generai-in-Ctoanoil ahoald ooasnit the Standing 
Committee for roa^ before making reoommendations for the regulation and oontrol 
of motor vehicles within a province. 

Mr. F. S. James rose to move an amendment to danse 7 (6) of the road resola- 
tion. The purpose of the amendment was to remove restriction on a province for 
utilising the allocation from the road fond in futore to meet the interest on ro«l 
loans. Mr. James said that the purpose of movii^ the amendment wee to ohtmn 
information as to the policy of the Government. The position in the past had been 
that a province was entitled to charge interest on loans raised for road purposes to 
its share on the road fund. Mr. James said that he was aware of the constitutional 
position and the necessity of framing a resolution in harmony with the new Govern- 
ment of India Act 

Sir James Grtgp opposing the amendment said that during a comparatively short 
time in India he noticed nearly infallible method of creating friction was to take 
grants from Central money subject to certain ooaditions. It was obviously impo- 
ssible to assign as a security for read loan provincial allocation from the road land. 

It would be wrong to allow provincial granfe to be used for defraying the charges 
of road development loans raised in the market. These ware the reasons, said Sir 
James Qrigg, why the Government had proposed to discontinue the provision to use 
the road fund for defraying the charges for road loans but in view of a previous 
lefiolution on this matter the Government had token care very eareinUy and abun- 
dantly to see that all existing commitments were fuHy met. Referring to Mr. 
James’ amendment, Sir James Grigg said that the Centra would thereunder be faced 
with an invidious task in deciding the soundness of provinciid schemes and ascer- 
taining whether the provincial budget would be able to bear particular loan charges 
for an indefinite period. The Centre would be called on to judge lie sonndness of 
the scheme and budgetary stability of the provinces involving endless arguments and 
irritation between the provinces and the Centre. Sir James Grigg concluding said 
that these wore the reasons for opposing the amendment. 

After Mr. A. G. Dutt had supported the amendment Sir Frank Noyce repfied and 
the House rejected the amendment. 

Sir Frank Noyee accepted two amendments of the European group to the effect 
that the one nominated official member of the Standing Committee shall be one of 
the official members of the Committee other than the Chief Commissioner of 
Railways. 

Ik. Morgan moving both the amendmenls said that his object was to remove 
suspicion that the railways would dominate the Committee. The resolutiou ae 
amended was passed. 


Army Manoettvses Bill 

Mr. G. fi. F. Tottenham then moved reference of the Army Manoeuvres Bill to 
a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Sriprakash, Mr. B. Das, Lala Hansrai, Bhai 
Pannanand, the Raja of Eollengode, Mr. 'W’itheriagtou^ Mr. Siddiq Ali Khan, Captain 
Lidohand, Mr. Essack Sait and the mover. 

Hr. Tottenham’s motion was passed and the House adjourned. 

Cb. Pbooedvre Cona Avehd. Bell 

lltfa. FEBRUARY The Assembly considered to-day non-offioiai Bills. Sardar 
Sant S*#^b proceeded witli his speech, moving reference to Select Committee of his 
Bill to further amend the Code ot Criminal Frooedure, 18118. 

The Bill seeks to repeal sections 30 and 34 and amend sections 34A and 35 with 
the object o^ raising the standard of judicial administrMion in the minor provinces 
in order to inspire confidenoe in the courts. The motion was made on February 4. 

The mover to-day emphasised tiiat the most important thing in trials was that 
the aooQssd person should have confidenoe in the trying magistrate bat simh con- 
fidence was absent in the oase of trials by ma^trate empowered under these 
eeotious. He refeiTed to tiie recent Bu&aifm trials and sn^estod timt they inspire 
confidence to the eivilised world. He referred to the provinces, snoh im, Bind and 
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United Provinoes where he saiti, seotion 30 had been rarely if at alli used- Ctoo- 
tinuinfi Sardar Sant Singh said that in the N. W. F. Province a majority of officials 
consnlied by the Government were in favoor of the Bill, while officials gave opinions 
both for and aguost it !l^e District Magistrate of the most important aistriot, 
namely P^bawar, had expressed sympathy with the proposed legislation. 

D^n Lalchand Navalrai supparting the Bill, said that seotion 30 was intro- 
daced at a time when it wi^ oonsmered that execntive should have more power 
than jadioial courts. That was in old times and it no longer held good in modern 
days when the country was prepared to have juries in every court Mr. Lidohand 
Bavalrai emphatically protratM agunst the opinion which tiie Judicdal Commis^oner 
of Sind exprffised in ^vtng his ^ews on the Bill, that certain portions in Sind were 
sava^ and primitive. All eight districts in that pxovinoe had been enfranchised. 
After that how was it right to describe any section of Sind population as wild or 
primitive ? 

Sir Benry Oraik said that the Government would oppose the Bill at every stage- 
He declared that the KII would involve the provinces m great expanse. It woold 
delay and proorastoate the coarse of justice and in uo province which was affected 
was there any evidence of the d^re for a change. The Bill had been debated for 
three full parliamentary days and they had got to a stage when there was nothing 
new to say about it 

Mr. 8a»t Singk, replying, oompl^ned that the severe points he had raised 
daring the debate had not bMo answered by the Home Member. He proceeded ^ to 
say that tiie Government could now treat Opposition arguments in such fashion, 
bnt let February 23 come and the benches full. 

When the President pat the motion before the House Mr. Saut Singh pressed 
for a division and his motion was defeated by 37 to 12 votes. 

Armr Aor Amknd. Ban 

Mr. Zfalekand Ifavalrai moved reference to a select committee of the Bill farther 
to amend the Indian Arms Act so as to exempt carrying of ^‘kirpans” in all province. 
Mr. Kavaliai explained that at present the rules made under the Act in different 
provinces were oonfticl^ with the result that ^kiipan” of a size permitted in one 
provinoe was not permitcM in another. The principle of exemption having alr^y 
been accepted by toe Government, all he asked for was that there should be unifor' 
imtj of tuW among the provinces as to what length of “kirpan” should be permitted. 

Mr. BaifnaA Bcjotw and Sardar Sant Stn^ supported the Bill. Sir Mahomed 
Yakui pleaded for uniformity of treatment of ‘‘kirpans as well as swords. He did 
not want to oppose the ^ nor was it necessary to support it, but he wanted unifor- 
mity of treatment 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

PxjrsioiT TOB Intibiob SiHivicass I 

12th. FEBUUARY To-day the AasemWy sat for a little over an hour. It was 
a non-official day and there were a number of reeolutions on the agenda. But as 
none of the movers with the exoeption of Mr. Joshi was present the House busied 
itself daring the period witti the one moved by toe representative of the Labour. 

Mr. Joehi’M resolution related to pension mlas for menial Government servants, 
llie speaker pleaded powerfully for relaxation of the^ rules. 

Mr. Aeahar AH supporting Mr. Joshi spoke in the same strain. 

Finally the mover withdrew his resolution upon assurance given by the Finance 
Member of a sympathette oonsideration of the case built up by Mr. Joshi. The 
Assembly then adjoumed tiD the 16th. 

Bulwit Bodouc roB 1937-38 

16th. FEfiSUARY Hte Bailway Kidget for 1937-38 wiu presented to both toe 
Houses of Cmitral Leg^shtture to-day. The fmlowing is the financial position of State- 
owned fiailwfffB in l^ia as revealed by toe Smlway Member Sir ZafruUah 
in toe Assembly. 

Deficit tot 1935-36 

Buplus for 1998-37 {Bevised estunato) 

Sniplos for 1937-^ «tiiBat;# , . 

Loan from Depreoiatlon Fund '« 

Unpiud ContriDathm to Gmuai Beroouee 


Bs. 3^ Croree 
„ 15 Lakhs 

„ 15 Lakhs 

n 3133 Ofores 
„ 30,75 Crorea 
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It is proposed to write off all loaos from the Depreciation Fund wid all unpaid 
con tri buttons to General reTonuee till the end of 1936-37 and to start the new year 
with a clean slata 

The estimate surplus of Bs. 15 Ishhs in 1937-38 will bo paid to General revenues. 

In explMning why the Government did not embark upon a large progr^me of 
expenditure or development immediately, Sir Zafarullah Khan said that till there 
were more RiibRtantial milicatious that the conntrv was in for a nrolonged period of 


were more subst^ti^ indications that the country 
prosperity, it would to wise to move oautionsly. 

FromiKS Foe 1936-37 


Following are the principal figures of the revised estimate for 1936-37 as compared 
with the budget estitnata for 19^37 and actual rwults of 1935-36 : — 


Gross Traffic Receipts (State lines) 
Total Working Expenses 
ifiscellaneous Receipts 
MisoeUaneous Expenditure 
Interest Charges 


(Id lakhs of Rupees) 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1936-37 

(Actual) 

90,65 


(Revised) 

95D0 

64,12 

64,53 

©,90 

2,13 

2,05 

1,14 

1^6 

140 

1,26 

31,39 

31,11 

30,83 


--3,44 

-fis" 


Total... 

FIGUESB FOR 1937-38 

The important figures of estimates for 1937-38 are given tolow with those for the 
two previous years 



1935-36 

1936-37 l©7-38 

TrafiSe Receipts (State lines) 

Working Expenses 

Miscellaneous Receipts 

Miscellaneous Expenditure 

Interest Chjrges 

(Actual) 

87,03 

61,28 

8,00 

1,25 

29,98 

(Revised) 

91,85 

61,18 

1.01 

1,85 

29,41 

(Budget) 

90,75 

61,34 

1,26 

146 

29,36 

Total... 

—3,42 

-H2 

+15 


(In 

1935-36 

lakhs of Rupees) 
1636-37 1937-38 

Traffic Receipts 

Working Expenses 

MisoeUaneous Receipts 

Interest Charges 

(Actual 

1,26 

2D9 

18 

1,38 

(Revised) 

1,45 

2,09 

9 

134 

(Budget) 

1,45 

2,06 

8 

1,33 

Net loss in working 

"2^ 

1,89 

hk 


The Railway Member pointed out that receipts from passenger traffic had been 
disappointing despite various efforts to improve them on the part of different r«l- 
ways. Goods earnings, on the other hand, showed an improvement. 

Fas&enqeb EABifmes 

1935-36 (actual) Ks. 28,08 lakhs. 


1936-37 

Budget 

Revised 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 
Budget 
Revised 


(actual) 


Goods Easmisgs 


88,60 

27,90 

61,43 

61,25 

65,50 


In introducing the esUm^es, Bir Zafrulh Khan said that f«t the first time since 
3 929- SO j^Iway estimates forecast surpluses instead of In of the 
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:^arB, 193&-37 and 1^-38, it is now eipeoted, there will be a small snrplus of 
15 l^s. As the badeei estimate of the net Saanoial result of r^lwaj worfring 
in 1936-37 was a deficit of 3.44 croros, the present estimate indicates an 
improvement of 3.59 crores, bnt, the change in the allocation agreed to 
by the Pnblic Aocoants and S«lway Stan(^ng Blnanoe Committees and brought into 
effect from the carrent year has rednoed (he net revennes of railways by 36 lakhs 
and the real improvement as oompared with last year is nearly 4 oror^. 

Traffic receipts in 1936-37 are now expected to reach 95 crores or 4 and one- 
third crores more than last year. VTorking expenses, including fall oontribution to 
the Depreciation Fund at the rate l-60th of the capit^, are half a crore more than 
last year and interest half a crore l^s. Including all misoeUaneous receipts 
and charges as wall as the result of the accounting charge referred to, the net 
revenue available to meet the interest charges will be 31 crores or 3 and half crores 
more than last year. The result is that after paying interest, the balance of 15 
lakhs will be left as Surplus on the working of the all State-owned Railways. The 
Surplus of Commercial lines alone will be 2 crores. The net surplns of 15 lakhs 
will be utilised in part re-payment of loans taken from the Depreciation Fund 
in previous years to meet the deficits. 

In 1937-38 Burma Kmlways wiU be separated from the Indian nulway system. 
Under the present oircnmstances, since the Burma Railways are working at a deficit 
the separatiOQ will improve the financial position oi In^an Railways, As it is doubt- 
ful whether the present level of earnings is a definite index of permanent returning 
prosperity, traffic receipts for 1937-38 are pat at 90 and three-fourth crorM as against 
91 and one-foartii crores in the ourrent year, excluding Burma Railways. Worki^ 
expenses are estimated at 10 lakhs more, miunly l^ause of the change introduced in 
the new Government of India Act by which provinoisd Governments are entitled to 
reemve from railways the cost of police required for maintaining order on railway 
premises. The net revenue will be ^ and a half crores, 1-3 crore less than in the 
current year, while interest charges are practically the same. There will be a snr- 

S lns of 15 lakhs as against 43 lakdis in the carrent year, excluding the Burma 
Railways. The surplns on commercial lines idone will be 2 crores. 

At the end of 1936-37 the total loan from the Depreciation Fund will stand at 31- 
1-3 crores and unpaid contribution to the generad revenues at 30 and three-fourth 
crores. Totd liabilities of railways will thns exceed 32 crores. If these liabilities 
are carried forward the general revenues will not be able to obtain for many years 
any benefit from improved railway revenues, as the first charge on surpluses is the 
repayment of loans uom the Drareoiation Fund. As, moreover, the balance of the 
Depreciation Fund is considered sufficient for emergencies, it is proposed to write 
off all loMis from the Depreciation Fund rnd all unpaid contributions to general 
revenues till the end of 1936-37 and to start the new year with a clean slato. 

As a result of this, tiae surplus of 16 lakhs in 1937-38 will be paid to general 
revenues ^ port of the contribution fixed under the terms of the separation conven- 
tion. 

The Depreciation Fund baluoe at the b^poning of 1937-38 will, after Burma Railways' 
shore bad been paid to tbe Government of Bnrma, stand at 13 and three-fourth crores. 
It will be increa^ to over 20 and one-fourth orores at the end of the year. 

The total sum provided for works in 1937-38 is 8 and a half orores after blowing 
for redaction of Stores balances by half a crore. Two new lines are expected to be 
t^en up, both in Sind. The programme includes a provision of 2,859 wagons of 
which 8,000 are broad gauge general service wagons to be added to pool. This is a 
advance o» the cnixent year’s pnrohase of 750 and is justified by the increasing 

In explaining why Government did not propose to embark upon a large pro- 
gramme of expenditure or development immediately, Sir Zafmlla iHian said as follows : 

“It will have been noticed from what I have already swd that we do not propose 
to embark upon a large programme of expenditnre or devrfopment. We do not fwl 
that we would be joBtifiM in doing this even though there are itigns that we have 
at least tenporanly got away from the worst of the depression. In saying this I do 
not wish to imply that we we making no preparations for tiie better times which 
we all hope are m prosneot. We folly realise that if traffic develops, we must he 
prepared to deal with it and move forward with the timwt. Bnt till there are more 
anbetaatid indications that we are in for ’a prelong^ period of prosperity, it would 
be wise to mow cautioisfiy, Varioas reasons have givmi for tiie increase in 
our earoio^ doling tiie ourrent year. Some peojde brieve the increase te due 
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tnftiTil y to the rise ux commodity prices la a ooaatry like ladia aay rise m tke 
pnoes of staple oommodibae is hound to enhance the spending eapaoity of the bulk 
of the people and Railvrays in dne course woidd get their share of this additional 
prospenty Other people olalia that the main raasoa for the improremaat most be 
sought in the rapid detenoration of the international situation and that, therefore, 
the improTement m likely to prove to be only temporary and is based on no firm 
foundation There are sfall others and tunong them very eminent authorities who 
consider that there is a real improvement in trade oonditions throughout the world 
which 16 likely to oontmne. The fact that the upward tendency in staple commo- 
dity prices began to manifest itself before any serious distarbance of the mtema- 
tionaf sitoahon became a feature of world news iwpeats to lend support to this Tiew 
One pleasing feature in the improvement is that the increase hi» been ^adoal 
A spectacular nse is often followed by a spectacular fall and the gradual character 
of the improvement that we have experienced loads one to hope that we might at 
no distant date get back to a steady market at neither too high nor too low a level 
of prices which will give the producer a reasonable profit Given such a condition 
I feel little doubt that the Railways, though they may not be able to set aside large 
surplus profits each year, will be able to pay their own way and save reasonable 
sumb for the future” 

As an example of what the railways are doing to prepare for the fntore. Sir 
Zafrullah instanced one experiment whioh is intended to try out this hot weather 
namely the scheme to run an experimental air-oonditioned coach on one of the mail 
services He said 

“If the experiment proves a success we shall go ahead on larger scale and, I 
hope, I am not looting too far into the future when 1 suggest that it may be possible 
to run complete air oonditioned trains mcludmg third class coaohes wherever traffic 
conditions justify." 

Bir Zafarulia also explained at some length the various hues of research on which 
investigatjons were being made at present whioh should result in appreciable savings. 

He finally referred to the Eailway Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood and felt sure that they would be able to give Indian railways very 
valuable advice and assistance He said — 

“Railways m India have reason to be proud of their achievements m the past but 
I am qmte sure that there is no inclination in any quartar to claim that the system 
IS a perfect one and that there is not room for improvement. ISiose who are respon- 
sible for administering and runmng the system of railways m India are only two 
wilhng to admit mistakes and shortcomings and to aooept advice and I know of no 
man who is in a better position to give such advice than ftir Ralph Wedgwood assisted 
by bis able oclleagues. 

In ooDclnsion, Bit Zafrolla gave expression of his sense of gratitude to all those 
who may m any manner be oonnected with the administrahoa and woxiiJig of Tadian 
Railways for the loyal co-operation and assistance they have given him during the 
last two years. 

Gbhebaj, DisonsBioN oF’EaiLwaT Btmeai 

2814 FEBRUARY —The gan&ta} dlscusstaa of the Bmfway Budget started in ffie 
Assembly to-day Sir Benrp Gtdney., opemug the debate, auggeeted that since the 
Bmlway Member had been able to turn a d^cit into a credit ^dget, there was no 
need for bringing out the Wedgwood Committee After referring to the contrast 
between the returns of the State managed and and Company-manned railways, iSir 
Henry urged the Baiiway Member to cry halt *in hla headlong rnsh for ecoiwmy at 
all costa at the expense of railway subordinates. l£t me tell him that he has gone 
too far already Let me adnse him to retrace his steps Otherwise, he will be 
faced with a united opposition of such magnitude that the Government of India will 
be impotent to combat it.” Proceeding, Btr Henry Gidney declared tost it was tbs 
Anglo-Indian community ^one which him Buffered so much by the new semes amount- 
ing to an all-round reduction from 60 to 60 pw cent in the mttal sdanes and 40 to 
80 per cent in the maximum salaries. Yet, it was to the Anglo-Indian 
community that the Government always looked for loyalty and help when they 
were In tooubls as had recently been emdeacod in the B is. Railway atriie wfatoi 
the Anglo-Indian community had helped to stop- 

Cntioiaing other features of the Adminiatratton, Bit Mohd, FoAitb ^d ttiat the 
system of divmional supenntendents was very expensive Under thw supmrintotdente 
were offloevs piled one upon aimther socn u D, T Oja A. X O.s and w on, ex- 
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hvxstlng a» wh(de B^isk alpbab^ bat simply he^e ^te^ter). Ho 

odwd me Ewlwoy Bfmnber to «to serious stteation to tos aai. tike stop* to go 
hyV to tiie old sTsteoL In r^artf to tie rotd-rail competitioo ho blsmod rmlways 
for the dirersion of troffio sad said that the time tablos wore preptr^ without 
regard to the coarooioaoe of pasaeagera and trains were generally siowar thM bas« 
and that the lower staff ba^y treated passeogers and were corrupt parttcaUrly m 
their dealings with business men. Sir Mobd, latab objected to the new system of 
aoctioniog refreshment stalls on railway stations and declared that it amounted to 
fating the food of passengers. Fiiudly he eirprMsed strong resentment against tiie 
aoa-iaoJoBion ot Indians in the Wedgood Gotaauttee and entered a rehement protest 
against the appointment of a South African to the Coaiaittee. It was aa insult to 
Indian self-mpect, be declared, and oaoeed feelings of di^ast. , .j., « 

ifr J. C. JJnH, Depaty President, discussed at Jepgth the Jiailway frei^t poficy. 
He criticised Radlwsys for allowing faFonrablo freight rates to and from ports as 
compared with internal rates which fended to enooarage the export of raw materials 
wid the import of foreign goods* He oplaed thst there ehoiOd not be such a w^ide 
difference in riUes. , , , , ^ xv it,- 

Sir Lealie Sudaon said that the European group preferred to see what the Wedg- 
wood Committee had to say before they preceded further with the expression of 
any views on the general policy. Referring to the gaestion of over>eapttalizatioa 
Sir Ledie Hudson agreed that the Railway Member's proposals would have an effect 
of (diecldim over-capitalization which the group criticised a year ago. In r^rd to 
publicity, Sr Leslie Hudson pointed out that it was the Publicity Department which 
nas kept in touch with public and it was largely the conaeijaeuoe of their efforts or 
lack of effort whether railway-mindadness of the public inoreasod or diminished. 

H <he Railway Mmnber’s problem were to be solved Always would not only have 
to retmn their present passenger traffic tut would have to attract fresh custom by 
im^ved publicity. 

Ifr. If. if. Joahi referred to the orwn of Indum railways and said that it lay in 
the desire of &e British people to find a lucrative investment for their capital, a 
maricet fbetr manufactored goods and employment for their people. Onioueh 
since then the policy had changed and railways were treated as an Indian public 
utility service, traooi of tt»e oTd polioy were aigmu evident in railways’ neglect of 
tixird cdaas pa^oogers who numbered 49 crores as against 45 lakhs of first and 
second olaas jmssengers and contributed 15 tiie revenue from higher class 

passengers. Tet the Oovermmmt semaed satined so long as first and second class 
pai^gms were satisfied. As regards Ae employmmit of Britishers, Mr. Joshi oom* 
piaiaed that otoo jftfter fe« years of Indianisi^'oo a number of Briti'sh people oould 
be counted in thousands and Pmltament had decided that they ahould be pud more. 
That would not have been toler^ed in any oommmciai undertaking. Referring to 
the Anglo-Indian oominumty, Mr. loshi sued if there was soy Indian who would 
tolerate racial dtsorimination because Pariuusent decreed such discriminatioo. Mr. 
Joshi declared that Anglo-Indian employees conld prosper only if they co-operated 
with other employees and not by “biaokk|^g” other oommunifr. Mr. Joshi referred 
to the B. H. B. strike and sud tiiat the l^way Membm’, and the Industries Member 
whom he thanked for its settlement would have fait that if railway barl 

bemi state-owned the setUm^t would have been guioker. 

Mr. Oikiaauddm directed an attack on the various aspects of the railway admiais- 
tr^Q in India, Itofeniug to the road-ml proUetn he said that if railways viewed 
road traffic witii more imagination and fored^t instead of treating it as an 

archHasemy of raUsmys they ooidd make it feeders to the railway system. Prompt 
aotioB ahould be talEKt to eloaiaate oormptimi. Be (miiudered le^l creasing a nui- 
sance to motmriag pubSe and that raUwa^ would do well to spend oumsy to cons- 
tract orerbri^es with a view to avoiding ao(n<toate and iocoavenienoe. Froeeedlng 
the speaker dedt with the Jack of ammiities to tMrd olasa pubHo aiM opined that air- 
coaditimuD^ was needed mmw in th«r oaaea. He Mao oiitioiaed non-inoluBfon of 
ludiana on the Wedgwood OomxMttee. 

Sariar eant 8i$tgk sMd tlmt he had eneotad fipma 1^ ICdl Zafrufiah JEhan, 
who waa the itat ehdhr^ Xmher oobb^ from piddie life of the oouni^, some 
e^^kmation in hU bodget natemmit for not appointing an on the Wedgwood 

Uiwmittee. Sardar Baat fifingh said titet in &e htt^ apeecdi the Honae had expeo- 
tad fiOBmthmw aMSfe. Sardar Sot om^Mcwd of iSs Mow pace of hadianiaation 
aad aahed why had not eatantiim hestt mcinled te Bt BaghavmMm Rao nhm Bh 
JC. £. jhuE«n» aiM fir Oatihriw BaiM iin heaa sactatttima in tiie past Aa 
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regards the experimeat for air-ocmdittoning of rwlway ooaohea, ho hoped tiiat saddea 
drop acd rise of temparatare, to which passeogera would thereby be aabjeoted, would 
not prove injurious to the health of passeugers. The speaker thought that suoh eiperi- 
ment had proved a failure in the United Eji^om. Sardar Saut Singh drew 
attention of the Railway Itember to the prev^enoe iu railway ser^cM of oorrupti(m- 

^ Md. Zafrullah Kkan intervening asked whether the speaker could give speci- 
ho Instanoes of corruption, so that he could take action. 

Bardar Bant Singh offered to take Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan to any railway station 
to get evidence to that effect. He added "// you cannot aproot ootrmpiioa, than 
aboioate and let others come to govern the railways.” Concluding Sardar Sant 
Singh warned Sir Henry Gidney that his demand for discriminatioa ia favour of 
Anglo-Indians would cause the greatest bitterness in the country. 

Bir Mahomed Zafrullah Kkan^ Railway Member, rising amid cheers, expressed 
gratefulness to members who expressed gratifications at a surplus budget ^me 
members had gone farther and congratulated him on his go(^ luck. To a very large 
extent the railway earnings depended upon economic conaitioos, and recent changes 
in those conditions, adverse as well as favourable, could not be attributed to the 
efforts of any individual or Government, and those who used the expression *‘goM 
luck” Were toerefore, perfectly right But these matters were not enhrely or purmy 
matters of luck. Referring to Sir Henry Gidney’s demand r^aroing the Anglo- 
Indian community, the Railway Member said that jthe matter could not be profitably 
carried any farther during the course of discussions this year and it would have 
been wiser, pending the disousrions in which the Government were engaged, to 
leave it where it was last year. On the quMtion of proper timing of trains ho 
assured the House that the authorities had been constantly watchful aM examined 
tiiB matter at frequent intervals. He dealt lengthily with the subject of corruption, 
pointing out that it was difficult to proceed further in the matter of imsubetantiated 
allegations maae on the floor of the House. Nevertheless he was prepared to admit 
that the complaints had assumed suoh a widespread imtnre that the matter had 
almost become a subject of national importance. In these oircumstanceB he wel<»med 
any proposals put forward to deal with the evil. On the rating policy the J^lway 
Member emphasised that they fully realised the increase in volumes of internal 
traffic and they were trying to adjust the railways to that changed condition. Some 
criticism had been made of the expenditure of nearly two and a h^f lakhs on costly 
experiments in air-oonditioning the coaches and ho thought ttmt it was a big experi- 
ment and in case the experiment financially as well as soientifioally proved successful, 
it was bound to revolutionise railway travel in India. As for introducing ait 
conditioning in third and if sufficient custom .was forthcoming to meet the addition^ 
expenditure, it was not outside practical politics to introduce it in faster mall 
trains. Referring to criticism about the riul-road competition ffir M. Zafrullah said 
that to him it appeared that there was no differeuos in principles put forward by 
the Government and non-official members. The principle which me Cfovernmwit had 
in mind was “money that is avmlabte for making further improvsmenta iu commu- 
nicatioDB should be so spent as act to duplicate those communications hat to add to 
them in a useful way in opeuiug up new country.” &r M. Zafarnllah said timt a 
great deal was being done to secure third class passei^cs more acoomsaodation and 
more latrines. Improvements which were noticed in the new type of third olaaa 
coaches were being introduced in the various railways. The proceea of improve- 
ment could not be very ramid as it would depend on the numiber of new coaches 
required and built. The House at tius stage adjourned. 

AoBicrDX.TtniAL Fsooucb Obaduvo and Mabxiso Bul 

IMi. FEBRUARY IDie Assembly met to-day with eight efBotal hills and one 
omcial resolution on the agenda, Hoime agreed to the introduction of ^ 
Henry Crmk’s bill to further amend the IndianXdmibition Act, 190& Sir Mtflid, 
ZafnUlah's bill to further amend the Indian Tea 0%s Act, 1908, and B{r, Tottmihua'a 
bill to farther amend the Indian Army Act, 2912. 

Sir &iri}ashatAar Bc^'pai next moved a bill to provide for tiie grading and mariting 
of (^cultural produce. Explaining the bill Sir Qiriiashaukar said that grading 
Implied olassifioation of commodity aooording to qu^itv and markitif meant the 
applioation to each recognised grade or quality of a distinotive mark for tiie purp<»8 
of ready idantifioation. To the oomsumer the practice of marking and grading was 
a guarantee of quality and to the prodooer it Ironght a oontmted ami growing oHen- 
15 
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ide «Bd better and stable prioea. need for experiatentti^ with tlw ^ 

iatrodociag tkia praotiee in India was ind»cated by the Buooeaa swaieved by rt te 
otiier conntries. Experimental stations for hides and skins nwre aoot^insiy 
Kshed in Delhi and Agra mid for eggs in the Nortii-W^t Erontier Provinoe. pie 
aecond-egg grading sta^n was to be shortly started In Traranoore. molt hw 
be«) that merciumts aod prodooers were now deoumding systmna^attan Of both 
grading and marking. 

The three featar^ of the bill that needed commant were : firstly there wm no 
intentioa to compel soy one to join the existing experimmit or stut a new one, 
secondly, the soh^nle of commodities to which regatation might be i^^pUed ww 
small and power to extend the list was sought but only after consultation with the 
interest concerned and thirdly, the scale of penalties was exceptionally moderate. 

The use of mark or label by a person not authoriswl to do so was punishable 
only with fine. Counterfeiting of ^ade, designation mark or poaseasion of imple- 
ments for coaaterfeitiog, however, would be punishable with imprisonment 

The BilJ was passed with the two amendments aorod by Mr. J. D. Jmferaon, ^o 
Srst to mate it clear that the rales under the Dill should tot be published so that 
those concerned might hare the opportunity to express their riewe and the seoonu 
to exempt from punishment any person who made a mistake in marking. 

Bon.KBS A.VD ELXOTKrciTT Bills 

The House passed Sir Frank Noyce’s two Bills as reported by the Select 
mittee, one to amend the Indian BoiUra Act and the other to amend the Indian 
El^trieity Act. 


ImaxK Natal AaMAwnra Act 

Mr. Tottenham moved a bill farther to amend the Indian Naval Armament Act 
so as to give effect in British India to the treaty of 1936 between the British Com- 
mcmweal^ and certain other Powers to limit naval armament and exchange infor- 
mation oonceming naval constmetion. The Bill was passed. 

WoBKusn’s Ooufinsaziox Bill 

Sir Fremk Novae moved consideration of the BUI to amend the Workmen’s 
OmipensatioQ Act, 1923. He said that section 35 of this Act enabled rul^ to be 
made for transfer of the earns paid to the Commissioner in India as oompensaticn 
for the benefit of persons abroad or paid to the anthorities abroad as compenaation 
for persons in India But it did not provide for transfer of distribution proceedings 
when the employer dkl not object and the diyiendents were in a country other than 
one in which compensation was deposited. The Amendment of the Act was designed 
to make this possible and was required in the first instanoa to provide for transfer 
between Burma and India after separation. 

There was no other speaker and the bill was passed. 

Bubka Emoiunox 

Mr. O. 8. Sajpai moved a resolation that emigration to Barma for the paiposo 
of nnskilled work shall be lawful, subject only to the restrictions in force immwliately 
before the commencement of the Government of Burma Act, 1935. 

The resolution was adopted and the House adjourned till the 213rd. 

VoOTO os Bailwat Dsxahp 

23rd. FEBKUAMY ; — When tiie AssemUy met to-day after three days’ raoera to 
vote Hailway dmnands for grants there was a large attendance of eleoted memberaj 
and, while the Congress wm not represented in foil strength, there were about 90 
members of the psm present on the Oppo^tion benches. 

In accordance with an agrew^nt arrived at among par^ leaders, Mr. A. C. Dutt, 
on behalf of the NationalM group, moved a cut of Be. lOG in the demand under the 
head ^Bailway Board” ha order to (Uaoum the general policy of kUdlway adminiatn- 
tioD. Mr. Doti strongly u^ed a complete reorientation of the policy of what after all 
waa the biu^ single industry In this country. Its outlook, he oompUdned, was anti- 
nidion^ and irrational. That had be«B their con^iut for a quarter of a oentory. 
Its policy had been to enoonn^ foreign industry dieoourage Tndi^ indoatry. 

I&. Srmrakadea wished that tike tmifiim had been that the whole demwod be otti 
ue Bailway BoaM itadf. It waa a useieaa body and more thaii fhiti: it had 
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beoo^ ha nd mai dea to tha polii^ dapartment A oomm«rci&l conown, he deokred, 
oonld not be rtm with a p<^tioid Waa and poUtioal pr^tidioe. He q^aoted instanoes of 
harassment of pc^sengers and referred to free passes glTsa to C. 1. 0. men to trav^ 
rant trains and to fwlkaa officers to enter platforms. Mr. Briprahasa also mmtioned that 
Severn useless or inconvenient trains were being ran. As regards ^r-oonditioned 
ooaobes, he said that he would never venture into a air*conditiQned first class conpe, 
beoanse he would catch cold (knghter). He had knofm aiT>coad!tioned law'oonrte, 
magietrate's courts and other places. “"When yon go in, too catch cold, When you 
get oot, yon oatch hot’* frenewwJ laughter). The Kailway Board, he said, had mide 
a oontribation to the English dictionary. When a person of the other sex traveltwl 
in third cIe^, she was a woman, when she entered the intermediate class she became 
a female and when she entered the first class she was a lady (loud laughter). 

Prof. Ratif/a complained of inadequate provision of third class coaches 
and of a rise in the total wage Bill. He urged &at salaries of higher officials should 
be lowered, but no worker in the Eailways or anywhere in this country should g^ 
Ims than Rs. 30. Concluding Prof. Banga said that although the oorroption was snil 
there and the Railway Administration was censured last year, the oormptfon was still 
ranman t in all Railway stations. Third class passengers were still being harrassed and 
BaiTwny freights stiii coatinned to be high to the detriment of traule and industry. 

Mr, Anwarul Azim said that he was not bolding any brief on behalf of either of 
Sir Md. Zafrnllah Khan or of Sir Raghavendra Eao, bat the House must adimt th^ 
several improvements had taken place in the administration of railways during the 
last fifteen years. 

Jfr. Ramnara^n declared that the Bail ways had been bailt to create an 

outlet for British capital, to transport troops for governing the country and to create 
markets for British goods. He had no hope of the grievances of third class passen- 
gers being ever remedied. 

Sir JAd. Zafrullah Khan, Bailway Member, replying to the debate said that some 
members particularly Mr. A, C. Dutta, had acensw the Government of helping export 
and import rather than internal trade by their freight This, he deoli^ea, was not 
correct Railways followed *00 definite policy of encouraging exports and imports in 
competition with internal traffic. But having regard to certain existing tectore special 
rates had to be quoted. The Railway Member said that he hopM that nobody 
in the House declared that exports should be discouraged. Only last year, 
redaction in wheat and coal was urged in order to help export and the Railway 
administration agreed to the proposal. Sir Mohd. Zafrullah said that it was alao 
wrong to say that nothing had been done in the matter of freights to help the 
Indian industry and producer, As regards the complaint that the administraBon was 
costly, Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan informed the House that recently thmre had 
been a downward tendency in the operating ratio. Excluding depreciation, the 
operating ratio before the war was fifty-two. On that basis the ratio was the highest 
in 1930-31, but since then it had gradually gone down to 53 point 4 in 19^-37. 
As regards the question of treatment to tnird class passengei^, Sir Hd. Zafnilkb 
^an said that at this stage he proposed to make only general observations, reserv- 
ing detailed^ examination to a later oocasion when a specific matter was taken up. 
He had speoial reporte sent to him from all Railway systems, pointing wit improve- 
ments made in third claw travel. These improvements ware more on oertain 
railways and comparatively less on others, but alf the Railways were fully conaoioos 
of their rwponsibilities. 

The cut motion was put to the House and rejected without division. 

Sir Leslie Sudson on behalf of the European group turged rednetion by one 
rupee of the demand under head Railway Board in order to disease the control of 
expenditure. Sir Leslie Hudson stre^d the need for thorough overhuil of raiiv»y 
fiimnces and declared that to set up the propcBed new Statutory Railway autiunity 
before the whole position had been oarefully examined would be a profound mistake. 
He suggested a thorough enquiry into the systems of cost accounting in nsb on the 
nulways but the most perfect costing system in the world was vmarifies if pnmear 
rue was not made of the information it yi^ded. He suggested that the ri^t pf^y 
would be in good tim^w to build up i^erves ud ra bad Smea to draw fma teeervee 
to nuuntain an even level of expenditure. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi condemned the wastage of money on undejrtiJdngB, wMcffi ^ 
not pay, such as remodelling of railway stations at Lucknow and Foo^ He agreed 
with general stidement of Sir LeeHe Eudm regarding the need for graatnr eon- 
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tw!OT8t feaaces of ndJwEjs, bat wba* tie railwors raaKy w«pt^ wm iotentd 
oonfcr^ bat control of an ind^wndant organisation and independent mdiTidnafe. 

Mr. SrwrolcajBa enanaantad examples of what ha thoo^t as wasteful exp^ditore. 
The greatest wastage, he said, oocarred in the constnietion of unneoessaruy big r^- 
way Btatiw» at some plao« and too riokety in other plwes. 

Sir R JS. ScM^ replying to the debate, assorad Sir Leslie Hndron that the 
had a proper aystem of cost aocoonting. He ^reed with the saiM member that 
a strict system of budgetary eontrol at expenditare shociid exist, Torning to jar, 
JoshTs pmnt that the innanoial Commissioner should be independent of the fouiway 
Board, fiie speaker said that after some years’ experience of the job, be ooaia say 

tb^^^pi^nt^l^on^w^^be^. ^ House, the European Oro“Pjy 

remsiiung sh'ent signified their d«ire not to divide the House, but some members 
of the Congrass pressed for a division. The House divided sad the motioQ was 
carried by ^ votes against 37. i 

It was exactly 4 p, m. when the President called upon the Congress Party to 
move their oat bot, some front bench members pointed out that their turn was on the 
neat day. The President accordingly adjourned the House till the next day. 


24th. FEBRUARY The Government sustained two successive defeats to-day 
when two cut motions to the Railway Budget demands sponsored by the 
Congress Party raising debates on the exclusion of Indians from the Wougwood 
Enquiry Oommittea and also on the failure of the Government to take over the 
company-managed Emlways such as B. II., W. R. K., and M, & S. M. Emlways 
were carried by the House, the former wittout division and the latter by 50 votw 
igmnst 4%. 


25th. FEBRUARY ‘Wien the Assembly met to-day the debate on the cut 
motion moved last evening by Mr. Mahomed A, Kaxmi to discuss the Government’s 
failure to take steps for the manufacture of locomotive iu India was continued. 

Sir Makonud ^frullah Khan, replying to the debate, said thai he could only 
re-state briefiy the consideratioas that carried weight with. Go ver ament is coming 
to a cmicluEioD against the starting of a locomotive factory. The Oovemmeni 
certain responawrty (Toice : To whom ?) to the country in financial matters and 
that Tespensibility most be discharged with reference to certain principles. It had 
been found that to mate and manuiacture them economically at least two hundred 
locomotives would have to be built yearly. But even the demand for fifty or sixty 
locomotives could not be guaranteed % ladimi Railways. The fact that private enter- 
prise would act touch it clearly inoioated that it was not likely to be paying. Sir 
^hfmllah referred to the wagon iodustry to refute the contention that the Govern- 
ment had done nothing to promote Indian industries. The promise to which Sir 
He^ Gidney referred only existed in the new nationalist imagination. 

Tne motion was put and carried by 58 votes to 41, 

Mr. OJUawddm moved the Independent Party cut motion to discuss the grievances 
of third ctose passengers. He declared that third class passengers were ahominably 
treated. The speaker suggested the appointment of guardians to help third class 
passengers to see that there was no overotowding to examine the waiting sheds and 
prevent passengers from being rudely treated by officials. He also suggested the 
provision of hanging beds in third claea ^rriagae and the running of motor buses 
eo railway lines m order to relieve congestion on osoal trains. He confessed tfa^ he 
was pt^tod when he war told that traffic receipte were low because be could not 
reeoncile it with the intoieraUe state of overcrowibng in traiim. The proposal to air- 
condition first class carriages reminded him of Mary Antoinette, Qneen of j France, 
who, when she was tola that people were clamouring for bread, exclaimed, •W'hy 
don't they eat cakes ?" (Laoi^ten. 

Sir Mohd, £!afi^jUak admitted that there was a great deal still regnired to be 
done to secnra to lowac clan pasaeugen tixe minimum ataodard^of* comfort and hoped 
that they would atesdily omttioae to pragrees towards the aohievemeut of tluit ideal. 

The House canried the cut motion by 63 votes to 44. 

Bred OhuJam £JUi Mdraup moved a cnt under the Railway Boanl to discuss the 
Indiftomtioa of railway Mrvioe& Nairang urged that cut motions shonld not 
he treated as an i^)poi«bity of WKitostiog grievaacn. They i^oold he treated more 
s^salyi.if not more raspeotliilly. £e aslM why there had been serim of deficits 
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in the pwt and why even this year was there only an insigaificant Borpios. The 
explanation Jay in the neglect of speedy and complete Indianisation. 

Sir AfoAofflCfll Zafrtdlah replying quoted figures from the Wages Bill and explained 
than the wages of those drawing from Rs. 30 to Rs. 500 aggregated to Rs. 29 crores. 
These included very few Enropeaus and no possible economy could, therefore, be 
effected nor was there room for Indiaaiaation. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried fay 49 votes to 41. The Assem- 
faJy then adjourned, 

2eti. FEBRU \Hy i~Khan Bahadur S. F. Piraeha moved a cut motion reducing 
by Re. 1 the demand under the Railway Board to discuss the pancity of Muslims m 
^iiway services and “favouritism" shown in matters of promotions gainst interests 
of MnsJims in the service. 

Dr. Ziauddin declared what the Muslim community wanted was that justice 
should be done. He expressed the apprehension that when the statutory Railway 
authority oame into being, the interests of Muslims might suffer. 

Sir Mohamad Zafrulla replying to this point explained that the policy of r^ 
crnitmg only iu subordinate grades was adopted as a measure of economy, but he 
^reed that if recruitment to intermediate grades was 8hut_ out, it might eventually 
be found that there were few people with ability or initiative necessary to discharge 
the duties of th^e posts. 

In view of the Railway Member’s Msurauce the mover withdrew the cut motion.' 
Mr. iVauman moved a cut motion to disauss the road-rail problem. He dealt with 
^ of grievances which the public had against the railways, such as pilfering 

of goods in transit, non-receipt of intimation of arrival of goods, demurrage being 
charged for failing to take delivery in time, while the railways would not guarantee 
delivery in time themselves. 

Sir Maimed ZafruUah, replying to the debate, said that various improvements 
suggested in the coarse of discussion would be considered and adopted as far as 
practicable. On the whole, speaking generally, he was personally convinced that the 
railway ought to show a little more imagination in these matters and not adhere 
strictly tc the middle path or to the path of safety. Some of the suggestions if 
c^ned out might not directly be remunerative bat would create greater public cou- 
naonoe. The Railway Member proceeded to examine the other proposals made in 
pe course of the day. The reduotiou of railway fares over -short distances, for 
would not help the railways to meet bus competition. Its effect could be 
nullified by re-bookings. As regards the statement that the railways were an impe- 
while motor buses were a natioualist conceru, Sir M. Zafrullah poiutsd 
i ■ ^ ^ sense in which the word imperialist had been used motor buses 

wnich were not manufactured in India were equally imperialist 
,, Sir M. Zafrullah 's reply Mr. Nauman wanted to withdraw his motion, Wt 

me House refused permission and the motion was pressed to a division and carried 
by 43 votes to 40. 

Thereafter guillotine was applied and three more demands were pressed to a 
uivisiw and rejeoted by 43 votes to 37 in each case. The demands were the follow- 
ing ; Over Rs. 16 crores under working expenses, maintenance and supply of looomo- 
® crores under maintenance of carriage and wagon stock and 
its. 27 lakhs under maintenance of ferry steamers and harbours. Other demands 
were passed and the House adjourned. 

Financial Siatement for 1937-38 

i ^ *'^®RDARY James Origg, the Finance Member rose at 5-0 p. m, 

to-day to introduce the Budget proposals for 1937-38 and said In my 
two previous Budget speeches I have had to tell a story of good fortune, 
of expeotations more than realised, of reductions of taxation and of grants 
for various kinds of development. To-day I have a different kind of story to 
tell, a story of disappointment, and unexpeoted difficulties superimposed upon those 
whioQ we expected and had braced ourselves to bear. Nevertheless the story will, 

I nope, show that the difficulties can be surmounted with little hardship or eyen 
moon vemence and that being so, the confidence in the future which I have hitherto 
eiprassad need only be tempered and certainly not abandoned” 

Fixiitoial Acoomraa 1936-36 

Sir Qrigg pointed ont that the laurplus for the year ending March 3 1 st 
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198& whJoh had been ewmnrked as a Revenae Reserve Fund to assist in haUmoing 
the budget during 1937-38 had proved to be 1,84 or 13 lakhs less than was erpsoted. 

Eryimd EsTniATKS 1936>37 

Revised estimates for 1^-37 showed a deficit of 1,97 lakhs instead of a surplns 
of 6 lakhs, expenditure being up 25 lakhs pd revenue down 1^ lakhs. 

The changes rasponsible for the drop in Revenue were ; UeScits of 3, 16, 37 and 
28 lakhs under CustoniB (all heads). Income Tax aud Currency respectively and 
improvements of 41, 37 and 10 lakhs under Central Excises, filisoellaneous and Salt. 

lu the debates on the Finance Bill a year ago the Finance Member drew attention 
to the heavy deterioration in receipts from imported sugar which set in towards the 
end of 1935-36. The farther rapid decline in sugar imports during the current year 
was responsible for a short of 1.45 lakhs. This alone provided justification for 
the Finance Member’s refusal daring the last two years to adopt a programme of 
remission of taxation on the basis of the oontinuanoe of this source of revenue. 

Receipts irom British piecegoods were 75 lakhs down. Exaggerated apprehensions 
about British piecegoods when the recoramendatiou of the Tariff Board was accepted 
had proved unfouiiaed, as their prices remained beyond the reach of the average 
Indian purchaser. A decrease in imports of metMs other than Iron and Steel was 
a reflection on European rearmament resulting in delayed deliveries Mid the same 
cause was probably responsible for reductions in other imports also. 

The deterioration of 37 lakhs under Taxes on Income was attributed in the main 
to two canses— a decline in receipts from sugar manufacturing companies owing to 
the reduction of profits caosed by over-production and the* consequent price-cutting, 
and a fall in the profits of money lenders due to the variota Rural Indebtedness 
Acts. The decline in receipts from Onrrency was a refieotioa of the prevailing low 
rates of interest which reduced the return on the Reserve Bank’s investments. 

The increase of 25 lakhs in expenditure was due to heavier discharges in Post 
Office Cash Certificate — Interest Charge being 46 lakhs up— counteracted by savings 
amounting to 20 lakhs under Civil Administratiou and Civil Works. 

The Defence estimate was 44.85 lakhs ordinary expenditiire ’plus’ 69 lakhs for 
Quetta, a total of 45,45 Jakbs. Excesses of 33 lakhs mainly dae to increased domauds 


Bodsee at a GtA.VCS 

Financial yrar 1^6-37 
Net Deficit of 1,97 lakhs 

Revenue decline 1,78 lakhs. 

Income-tax decline 37 lakhs. 

Customs decline 2,16 lakhs. 

Posts and Telegraphs surplus 8 lakhs. 

Defence estimates exce^ 33 lakhs. 

Expenditnre exeras 35 lakhs— Compared to 1935-36 estimates. 

Financial Year 1937-38 
Net Deficit of 1^ Ldths. 

(Revenne 81^3 lakhs ; Reserve Fund 1^4 lakhs ; Expenditure 83,41 iakhs). 
Cost of Burma separation 8,33 lakhs. 

Cost of Provincial Antonomy 1,85 lakhs. 

Decline of revenne 1,37 lakhs. 

Decline of customs 3,07 lakhs. 

(Excluding loss by s^aratioa of Burma, an improvement of 2,19 lakha). 
Income- tu (^s oy Burma separation) au improvement of 40 lakhs. 

Total expenditure increase of 6 lakhs. 

Deffflioe estimates inoreMe of 20 lakhs. 

Posts and Telegraphs surolus of 4 laUs. 

—Compared witii estimates for 1986-37. 

Requirements of Provincial Governments 6^7 jPakhs, 4 gMnst original esti- 
mate of 5,61 lakhs. 

On the Ist April, India Government to provide proviuoes with 10,60 
lakhs (iuoluding Burma’s 3,00 lakhs) in oi^. 

The Budget announora the follpifiag : 

A.Q increase in sugar exei||)||||^ Bs. 1-6 to Bs. 3. 

Cnstotos duty on »agar i*' IE«d at Bs. 7-4 per owt. plus the excise duty for 
the time bmng in fome. 

2he Silver duty is raised 2 annaa to 3 annae. 
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for Btores, 11 and one*fotirth lakhs for the Vaziristan operattoos and new unforeseen 
eipenditore had been met from sa^nga 5 and a half l^s would be add^ to 
the Defence Reserve Fund. Out of 60 Mhs provided for Quetta 50 lakhs would be 
spent this year and 10 lakhs cwried forward to next year. . o , . . 

The revised forecast for Posts and Telegraphs provided for a surplus of 8 lakhs 
against a nominal sarplus of one liih anticipated orimnally. 

The Finance Member said— “So, on the basis of these figures, the position is that 
we are faced with a deficit of 1,97 lakhs in the current year. This represents a con- 
siderable falling off from our hopes of a year ago and it is bound to make ns re- 
exmniue with some care the foundations on which the Niemeyer proposals for sub- 
ventions and allocations of revenue to the Provinces rest.” 

Finakcial Teas 1937-38 

Two major changes of scope affected the estimates for 1937-38— the separation of 
Burma and the Niemeyer Award. The general effect of the separation of Burma was 
a net reduction of Revenue of 3,38 lakhs and a net reduction of Erpenditure of 92 
lakhs, apart from an improvement of 13 lakhs in net balance of Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. The net cost of separation was therefore 2,33 lakhs._ 

Regarding Provincial Autonomy, the net result was a reduction of 51 lakhs in 
fiavenue combined with an inoieas© of 1,34 lakhs in Expenditure— a total cost to the 
Oentre of 1,85 lakhs. 

The sum of these two figures, viz., 4,18 lakhs represented the extra burden on the 
Budget arising from the constitutional changes due on Ist April next. These changes 
were additional to those assumed in earlier years, viz., the devolution of 50 per 
cent of the jute duty and the subventions to the N, "W. F. P., Bind and Orissa, 
which amounted to more than as much again. 

Sir James Qtrigg next dealt with the arrangements made for payment of existing 
debate and future borrowings as between the Centre and the Provinces. No further 
loans would be sanctioned from the Provincial Loans Fund (whioh wonld be wound 
np). All future borrowings by Provinces, apart from temporary accommodation from 
the Oentre. daring the transition period would be through the medium of the 
Reserve Bank. 

The total figure for revenue, including a contribution of 15 lakhs from Railways, 
was 79,99 lakhs, or 1,37 lakhs less than the revised estimate for 1930-37. 

The Customs estimates was 44,66 lakhs against the current year’s revised estimate 
of 46,73 lakhs— a decrease of 5J,07 lakhs bnt, excluding the loss of 4, *6 lakhs due to 
separation of Burma, an improvement of *,l9 lakhs. The estimate for Taxes on In- 
come was 14,30 lakhs against the current year’s revised estimate cf 15,30 lakhs— 
•excluding the loss of 1,^ lakhs owing to separation of Burma, an improvement of 
40 lakhs. The estimate inoluded 20 lakhs on acoount of the Amendment in the 
Income Tax Act brought forward during the current session. 

The total figure tor expenditure, excluding Railways was 83,41 lakhs or 8 lakhs 
more than the revised ^timate tor the current year. As constitutional changes will 
cost 42 lakhs extra. There was a net reduction of 34 ledihs in other*(iireotions. 

Defence estimates amounted to 43,87 lakhs plus 75 lakhs for Quetta. After taking 
into account r^uction of 1,24 lakhs for sepai'ation of Burma and Aden and provision 
tor sending Army Contingent from India to the Coronation the real excess over the 
current year was 20 lakhs. As there had been unavoidable Inoteas^ of 60 lakhs 
under Orduanoe services, grain prices, rates of pay and tran^rt charges, there had 
in effect been a reduction of 40 lakhs over the rest of the field. This reduction in 
expenditure represented the contribntion which the Defence authorities had been 
satsd to make to what was hoped to be temporary difficulties in this most diffioult 
of years. This expedient could not be repeated oiten if at iJ), for the figures had 
only been reached by a curt^ment of services whioh were Wund to be provided 
tor sooner or later. 

After aUowing for separation of Burma and Aden a small surplus of 4 laklm wm 
estimated in Posts and Telegraphs Depturtment 

Two changes in postal rates were provided for. Eie book packet rate would be 
reduoed from three-fourth anna for the first five tolas uid a hall aima for everr 
additional 5 tolas to a half anna tor the firsf 2 and a half tolaa mid <me-foortb ann^ 
for every additional 2 and a half tolas. To remove the auomaly whoreby parcel 
rates are at oertiun stages cheaper than letter rates and even book naoket rates the 
t annas minimtitB rate per piuoals of not more than 20 tcdas would be 
and {dl paro^ weighing 40 tolas or !«» would be obarged 4 aumw. 
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Inirief ihB voaitiaa for I9S7-38 Bereoa« 

Keserve Fund of IM iakbs. K>d jExponditura 83,41 lakha-resolbag in net deficit of 

Mvised forecast of £41 millions for sterling requirements was practioally tbo 
same as the original estimato. Ihe requirements for next year were eshma^ « 
£35 mUions. yie Reserve Bsok positioa was 7er7 strong as U»e r^«o of gold and 
sterling to liabilities in the Issaa Department was nearly sixtr lasted of the stata- 
tory forty per cent and there were considerable additional sfcerhng a^ts in the 
Baling Derartment. During the first nine months of the current yesr tee 

SJSirSanoe of trade Counted to 50,03 JaJtes against 19 W lakhs during the 
corresponding period last year. Exchange had remained firm throiwhout the year 
mainly on acconat of the large favourable balance of trade in merphaDdisfl aocooi- 
panied by steadily rising prices of primary prod acts. It certainly did not look as if 
the rupee were over-valuM— in fact there was a good deal to be said for the ooo- 


A sterling loan of £17 millions was repaid daring the year and thus in effect it 
had been possible to repatriate a ceasiderabh sterling JisbiJity and at the aatse time 
lower the cost to the taxpayer by reducing the rate of interest. No rupee or steriing 
loans matured next year and on present showing it might not be nectary to iasae 
any new ones. Shomd conditions again prove favourable, however, Oovemmeut 
would not hesitate to take full advant^ of them. 

Ihe revised estimate of the requiremeuts of ProvincUd Governments for the 
current year amounted to 6,57 lakhs against toe original estimate of 5,61 the 

increase was more than accounted for by the withdrawal by certain provinces of 
amounts avwiable in their Famine Relief Funds for direct investment. Next year 
ttiB balances of Provincial Oovernmenis would be separate from thoee of the Centre 
bnt the Government of India would have to provide provinces on April 1st with 
10,60 lakhs (including 3,00 lakhs for Burma) iu cash oa acoouut of their initial 
Iret^nry and other balances. 


Discussiog the question whether there was any reason for doubting the soundness 
of the conclusions of the Niemeyer Report in regard to the ability of the Centra to 
bear the cost of the succ^sive stages by wteoh the new Conatitution was to be 
iatrodaoed, the Fiaetace Meaiher did not thfai that the d/sappomfmpnfs of 1936,37 
had fidsified the emulations. In spite of the falling off of revenue there were d^- 
nitely encouraging signs. “Bailwav traffic returns indicate quite clearly a sul^tantial 
increase in prosperity. ISie steadily inoreasiae prices of primary products point to 
the same conclusion. Further, the almost phenomenal increase in exports of mer- 
chandise most soon result in an enhancement of purchasing power and aJti^ther 
we have many pointers towards a greater resiliency of revenue in the not distant 
future. On the whole I do not think that I shall be iadnlgiug in unjustifiable opti- 
mism if I ^y that there is im reason why the Niemeyer prognostications should 
not he realised in the loug run and that even in the nearer future his programme 
can be fulfilled with the help of no more than a very modest addition to our re- 
sources, which I should estimate to be roughly 1 and a half to Rs. 1 and three- 
tonrrii croTos by which we are short of a balance this year. Of coarse, I am always 
pre-supporing the absence of internal disorder or external strife". 


Sir Jamta Qrig^ continued that personally he believed that given time the amount 
oonld be found by improving and tightening up the administration of exlettog 
The amendment in the Ihoome Tax Act recently iutiodaced was expected to juTest 
deterioration in rerenne in one direction and to yield an immediate improvemeat of 
20 lakhs next year. Other recommendations of the Inoome Tax Enquiry Report 
ooncarmng changes in the tax syat^ involved questions of principle on which puhiio 
op^on wonld be ^imted before l^istatioa was introduced. Proposals in the report 
to improve the taxstioa machinery would be examined without delay with a view to 
the ^riy introduction of reforms. In the spheres of Costoma admioistratiou and 
Central Excises some improvements had already been introduced and others were 
under consideration. These would in due course yietd a satMtanti^ return but they 
would not solve the immediate problem of filling the gap of Bs, 1 «id a half to 
I ami three fourth cxorM in the next finaschU year. 

Sir Oiigff s«d I “In the flret place I propose to inmrease the sugite excise 
from Rs. 1-5 to Bs. 2 per cwL The main su^e mrass of the present weakn^ in 
onr fOTemm portion is the virM (Bsappesraade<;bf retenue frma imported sugar. I 
wonld remind the Boose that in ld80>§i wBa aiNtonnited for no thanSs. lO 
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aal three-lourtb crwea. That customs revenue has now practically gone and in its 
place we are to be left with excise revenue of under Rs. 2 and half orores. It is 
nwTily neoeesary to emphasise the tremendous strain which the loss of 6 to 8 crores 
in the yield of consumption tax on a single commodity must impose on finance of 
the country. The present level of internal pricw is such that the consumer, even 
when he has fully shouldered the burden of an additional eleven annas par cwt., 
will be paying no more for his sugar than he was, until a very recent date,^ 

An regards the manafacture, I have already mentioned the plight to which over- 
prodaction has reduced the industry. In so far as enhanced excise will ehect this 
tendency of eliminating the weat and inefficient producer, it will have a salutary 
effect and by arresting further deterioration will preserve the position, pending a 
fuller enquiry which will shortly be held by the Tariff Board, For the same reason, 

I believe tho effect on cultivator also will be beneficial for it is no advantage to him 
to be induced to grow cane for supply to precarions manufacturer, who cannot be 
relied on to ;take the crop off his hands. I estimate the additional revenue from in- 
crease in sugar excise at 115 lakhs. The change in excise duty involves a change 
in the customs tariff. The protective duty was imposed in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board in April, 1931, at Ke, 1-4 per cwt, but in the 
emergency Budget of September, 1931 a surcharge of 25 per cent was added, which 
brought it to the present level of Ks. 9 per cwt. When instead of the revenue sur- 
charge being removed the excise was introduced in 1934 it was thought desirable to 
maintain the additional margin of eight annas per cwt between the duty on domestic 
sugar, which was fixed at Re. 1-5 per cwt and that on imported sugar. 

This additional margin based on the subsidiary recommendation of the Tariff Bo^, 
which apprehended in certain circumstances that the price of imported sugar might 
fall below the figure which the Board estimated to be a fair selling price for Indian 
product In the present conditions Indian sugar is being sold at prices of imported 
sugar that there is no necessity or justification for mamtmning any addition to the 
substantive protection of Rs. 7-4 per cwt. to which the industry is entitled until the 
31st March, 1938. The import duty, therefore, will be fixed at Rs, 7-4 per ov^ plus 
the excise for the time being in force. In order to prevent forestalling and minimise 
dislocation of the market, I have decided that these changes should take effect forth- 
with and a declaration under the provisionai collection of Taxes Act has been 
attached to the relevant clauses of the Finance Bill. I should also mention that 
sugar producing Indian States are being approached with a view to bringing them 
into line with British India and securing that enhanced excise also be levied on 
their output. 

(B) My second proposal for filling up the gap in the revenue is to rmse the duty 
on silver from the present level of two annas to three annas per ounce. I do not 
think that this modest increase is likely to stimulate the recrudescence of smuggling, 
which we encountered when the duty was five annas or more. I estimate the addi- 
tional yield to be Rs. 60 lakhs. This change will also take effect at once. 'With an 
additional revenue of Rs. 1,65 lakhs we expect from these measures, our net deficit 
of Rs. 158 lakhs for 1937-38 is turned into a smalt surplus of Ite. 7 lakhs or so in 
the current year, and thus reduce the deficit for 1936-37 to Rs. 1,92 lakhs. 

Additional taxation always arouses controversy and there is no particular reason 
why I should expect to escape from the operation of this universal law, but the new 
burdens X am imposing are modest, and to the best of my belief no part of them 
will fall on the shoulders of the poorer classes. The price we have to pay for 
balancing our Budget, is not therefore, exacting one. The economic position m the 
county 13 undoubtedly improving, and in spite of a temporary setback in our budget- 
ary affairs, we have certmuly no cause for pessimism, but rather considerable cause 
for optimism. And in any case, let us not forget that in this very Budget we are 
paying nearly Rs. 2 and half crores for the separation of Burma and are providing 
over Rs, 6 and half crores of asslstimoe to other proTinces,” 

OsVSRAt. DiSCUBSIOK of IBB BCDOMT 

2nd. MARCH The Assembly held a general debate on the Budget to-day. After 
questions. Sir Leslie Hudson opened the debate. He smd that the European Oroup 
sappoited the additional duty on sugar and silver. The proposal with regard to 

S was perhaps drastic, but an effioient producer bad nothi^ to fear from the 
lona! duties. Beferciog to the new Empire air mail scheme, Sir La^ie Hud«»n 
tiiought that it meant that all first class mml matter would be carried by air, bet 
one point about which the commercial community would worry was with regwd to 
16 
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tba carriage of oommeroial doonmeota vkicb were often bulky and heavy and would 
inrolva an additional o<»t. He hoped that some arrangement would be made to meet 
th» difficulty. 

Hr. K, Chaika said that the effect of an increase in the sngar duty would be 
that oompirtiUoB in the sugar market would increase, whioh only the Earopean produ- 
cers of sugar could aurrive. Thus many Indian factories would eventnalfy close and 
a vary large number of Indian ehareholders would be ruined. Proceeding Mr. Chidiha 
criticised the opium policy of the Oovernmeat of India. He said that it was a abame 
that while In^ had sacriSoed over nine crores yearly income from export of opium 
to the Eas^ she was not prepared to for^o about fifty lakhs to save her owu people 
from the vice of opium habit. Concluding, he preyed the olaims of Assam for a 
iai^er subvaation, as that province had been making large remissions in land revenue. 

Dr. P. tt. £aMr/«e, did not object to the enhancement of the silver duty, bat 
strongly opposed the increase in the sugar excise doty. To support his view, he 
quoted the opinion expreraed by Sir T. Vijayar^havaoharia at Bomtay. Dr. Ban^'ee 
deprecated that the Finance Member was imputing motives to a man like Sir T. 
Yijayaraghavacharia Continuing Dr. Banerjee said that nobody could deny that the 
sugar industry could not bear a heavy taxatiou at this early stage of ito career. 
“India is a nch country, she has vast resources, but the people of toe country are 
poor, because of the financtal system of the Oovernment,” Dr. Banerjee added, 

Mr. Kailath B^hari Lai, a new member from Bihar, in a maiden speech criticised 
the general policy of the Oovernment He declared that the Oovetnment was teapon- 
sible for ‘Adding communal pasaions.” He criticised the work of the Statisuoal 
D^artment and referred to the unemployment iu the country. 

Mr. K. SanaUmam opined that the '^nance Member’s speech merely stated how 
salaries of Government ofejials were p:Md during last and curront years and were to 
be paid next year. It contained a most casual reference to the fortunes of the 
j) eople. When the only activity of the Government was to impose taxation and pay 
aaiaries of Government officials, the condition of people must be deplorable. “If the 
Qoveinment of India bad actod like other forel^ Governments the sitnatlon would 
not have been so bad. Mr. Sanataoam proceeded to comment on the Finance Mem- 
ber’s casual and lighthearted observation that the increase in export indicated that 
the IBd. r^io appeared to be onder-valaad rather than over-valued. 'Wlien Mr. 
Sanatanmn used the world “light-hearted" there was lai^ter from all aides of the 
tj^oosa interperaed with cries of -‘optimistic". Sir Jamta Qrigg asked good 
BAjamoarly whether the use of the word “lighthewted" was in order, The PraideiU 
that it was in order and added that members ecnld not cast refiwition on the 
fee of the House, 

bee^r* Qadffil remarked that the grant of Rs 1 crore for rural uplift which had 
Xh|^ made during the past two years was conspicno. g by its absence this year, 
m ve grant was first made at the time when the Congress started work in rural areas 
It was continued next year and was spent to conateract the influence of 
Congress. The Congress, however, socceedea better in the elections in raral 
miry as than in th« urban areas. Mr. Gadgil proceeded to deal with the costliness of Indian 
th'/ninistration. He said that instead of rmstog the tax on sugar he had expected that 
fh Oovernment would come with a proposal of ten per cent out in their salaries. 

J Dr. Ziauddin advi^ the Government to keep in mind the yearly remittance of 
> Ba. 70 crores for foreign commitments at the tune of siguiug miy trade agreement 
with England or dominioua. India cotdd not afford any longer to drain away Ita gold 
resource. He favoured Uie grant of funds for rum uplift on condition that the 
money wag spent for the spread of primary education and for distributing good seeds 
to agricoltnrmts. 


Hr, AvamUhiivgkam ChetHar declared that the Finance Member had under-esti- 
mated deficit To the amount Uf Rs. I and three-forth crores mentioitad by him 
should be added portion of the 329 crores received from Burma for debt settlement. 

Mr, C. B. Magargar (Bomlmy offlleud) said thi^ the inorease in sugar exciS 
was so small that it eoold hardly be said to Impose any hardahip on toe^naaaaa. The 
increase iu silver duty was also small and was of l^s coutroversial chamtor. 

Hr. Shamldl admitted tihat he had read the Furnace Member’s spewb Ught- 
beartadiy Imt earnesUy tbu^ter). The speaker wanted Ooverooi^ smrvante to 
forego a ^rtion oi t^ bat the lattm would not agr^ IThy disease the 

budg^ if the Oovwnmmit was set pr(mared to agree to whu the House said ? A 
fai|^ saUtied Ooveromeut not create rouad him aa atot^dmra of sarviee. 
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Sami Venkatachalam Ohetty suggested that the steal indnstry deserved better 
treatment than had been ^iven to sugar whioh, next to srit, wm the most cwnmonly 
used commodity. Pronnoi^ Governments given to the industiy facilities and 
conoessions which the new dutw might adversely affect. Referring to moome tax Mr- 
Chatty urged that assessing officers should taka consideration of the actual expendi- 
tnre which included the money spent on semi-religions occasions and such items as 
‘Divali* and other presents. 

Ur. Anantasayanam Iyengar declared that the Finance Member had made re- 
peated mistakes in calculation and had shown himself little better than a novice. It 
vw wrong to build the expectation of increased exports. A shrinkage of the export 
of raw products was already evident Recently India which produced rice in such 
abundanoo had to cry for imposiUon of restriction on Siamese rice. That showed 
how fast neigh boaring oonntries were becoming Independent of India’s raw prodoots. 

Seth Ma^radas Vaeaanji thought the bndget gave no cause for jubilation either 
on revenue or expenditure side. The cost of provincial autonomy was far more 
considerable than many might at first have believed. That of oonrse was no reason 
to forego autonomy in the provinces but the point was relevant in criticising this 
year 8 budget in that hereafter manv sources of income which was sort of a reserve 
for' national needs would now not be available to the Central Government and that 
to that extent the general financial position ‘mast needs be regarded as being weaAer 
than otherwise. 

3rd. MARCH .'—The Assembly continued general discussion of the budget to-day. 
Sir Mohammed YaktA^ speaking first to-day, declared that the Finance Member’s pro- 
posals would cause great hardship and resontment. An increase in the excise duty 
on^ngar had already created a stir in the country, and he did not expect it would 
bnng the estimated revenue. The imposition of an additional silver duty was not an 
unmized blessing. Silver was now the only commodity whioh the people of India 
could look upon as their treasure to help them in times of ne^ and they would not 
welcome a duty on it. 

Mr. N. A£. Joshi observed that the impression left by the F^nanco Member’s bud- 
get speech this year was that he was in a slightly chastened mood in contrast to 
the two previous budget speeches, which breathed the spirit of a man who 
thought that be made no mistakes and needed no cantion. He criticised the pro- 
gressive restriction of the functions of the Standing Finance Committee of the 
Assembly, while the need was for enlarging their scope, so that all public expendi- 
ture might be scrutinised. He urged that the House should give its serious 
attention to this and to what he described as an attempt to curtail the fuuctiona of 
the Public Aoconnts Committee also. 

Mr. J. F. Sale, luominated oEcial, U. P.), speaking in his private eapacity as one 
who served this country not without honour for two or three generations, rect^iaed 
that the coming changes were right in principle and was ready to work them with 
sympathy. There was prospect of the Congress party taking office in several pro- 
vinces. It they took up the responsibility of office, as a few of them had had ex- 
perience of administrative work, they would probably need such help the Imperial 
services were able to give. 

B|r. Basanta Kumar Das said that the Finance Member had played a hoax on 
the House last year when he had said that there would be a surplus budget this 
year. He had done so in order to get his rural grant of one crore in order to pre- 
Pfre.tae rural people against the Cougresa. Tbe speaker was glad that the masses 
stood by the Congress in recent eleotions. 

Mr. Mutburanga Mudaliar declared that India had been used as the dumping ground 
for the third rate and fourth rate experts from foreign countries. It was a notorious 
fact that the Indian Army was maintained primarily in tbe interest of the Britishers. 
In the name of effioienoy large military hospitals were being maintained far beyond 
their requirements and the amount spent on the British personnel was disproportionuely 
high as oompared with that spent on the Indian personal. The policy of bringing in 
English doctors, Bogltsh nurses, Ei^lish Chaplmns and so on was very disgusting. 
Referring to the su^r duty, the sp^er felt toat the nMoent industry Wtfald be hit 
thereby. He partieolarly emphasised disooutlnnanoe of the costly Simla exodus. 

Mr. M. S. Amy declared that there was no further scope for ealar^mmit of 
revOTue. The only way open to make both ends meet was economy and rotreoohment. 
Deiuisg with the military expeuditure, Mr. Aney expl^ned HiM the gron ex|ffinditare 
really amounted to fifty-five crom and eighty-five lakhs, iaoladiag the lose on stralbB’ 
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gic railway HneB and Uie cost of tribal expadiiaons. The salsrias for 
Simla exodos were items which stood ia need of drastic curtMlment. The servicM 
were like fencing which was intended to protect the Indiaoi caltivator, but had now 
become a wild growth, absorbing all water and manure and that should go to 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir referred to the absence from the year’s speech of the usual 
explanations of principles and policies. The finance Member had mado his spewn a 
matter of fact He had to wort under handicaps, one of which was the CoDStitation 
ifseJJf. He had no elected party to defend him but had the Opposition duty 

(Sir James Grigg interjected; “and pleasure") is to oppose, Eefernng to aerenoe 
budget Sir Oowasjj Jehangir said that credit was due to the Finanoe 
act that while other countries were spead/ng more money on mmam^f, JUdi 
kept expenditure on the Army stationary. Money was cheap and the binance Jiem- 
ber might consider ways and means for converting sterling debt into rupee Qeot. 

Pandit Oovinda Vallahh Pant opened by saying that it was not possible 
space of a few minutes available to do more than touch the fringe of the suDject. 
Mr. Pant said that he found i'flBcuJty in describing the budget in a Parliamentary 
language but -(Sir James Grigg: “So did I" laughter and applause)~ho characterise 
it as a barbarous budget such as no Finance Member presented la any civinsea 
country. He thought that the Finance Member would agree with him but Sir J^es 
Grigg was the victun of circumstances from which he could not escape, mr. I ant 
cail^ it a barbarous budget because in these enlightened days no less than 63 p. o. 
of the entire revenue of the country was devoted to defence. Mr, Pant then adduced 
arguments to show that the budget statement on defence expenditure was misleading. 

Sir James Origg, who rose amidst cheers, said that the debate was confusing and 
contradictory. On the one side he was accused of being too optimistic while on 
the other he was criticised for under-budgeting. The Finance Member added that 
he had listened on the usual platform of_ accusations of exploitation on the part of 
Britain which had already been exposed times without number and ho had therefore 
come to the conclusion that there was no prospect of cessation of this type of 
criticism until members who levelled them had to do things for themselves. 

Sir JamM replied in detail to the criticisms of the budget. Referring to the 
arguiaenfe against the enh^oement of the sugar excise duty, he said that these 
were mutually contradictory as the tax would not ruin the producer and also injure 
the consumer at the same time. Sir James concluding said that he had deliberately 
avoided answering more rhetorical and less factual speeches which he thought 
were more echoes of election speeches. Considering the tone of these speeches he 
ought to apologise for coming before the House in Each a gentile mood. 8ir James 
added. “I hope the House will appreciate my more light-hearted aud less abandoned 
manner. (Applause). The Assembly then adjourned. 


OitioialI. Bills 

4th. MARCH The AsaemWy had six offleial Bills before it when it met this 
morning. Mr. J. A. Thome introduced a Bill further to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1^. The need for the amendment is explained as follows : One High 
(^urt has held that a guardian appointed by a Court for a minor defendant during 
the course of an original suit does not continue to be the guardian for the suit in 
ex^uhon of the proceedings without fresh appointment. The Bill now proposes to 
m^e it clear that the appointment endures throughout all the proceedings arising 
out of the suit, including those in the Appellate or Revisional Court and those in 
execution of the decree. 

^^Hr. O. R. F. Tottenham introduced a Bill to amend the Indian Red Cross Society 


Indiapt LiMirAtioN’ Act Amshu. Bill 

T • consideration of the Bill farther to amend the Indian 

Limitation Act 1908. Hie object of the Bill is to reduce the period of limitation 
of sixty yeare for any suit by or on behalf of the Secretary of State for India in 
l^ncil te SJ* year^ It is explained that article J49 of the Act, which presoribea 
period, will m future govern the suits by a province against a proyiaoe or 
batmen a province and the Federation. 

when the Bill w»s considered clause by clause Mr. Anantasayamm Atfuangar 
i^^ed ^ amendment to the effect that the period of limitation proposed by the Bill 
snonld be 12 instead of S years. Ho pomted out that if mmrsters slept over the 
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Titha ot a provmaa the suoooed.ng mimaters sTvm “oqSi 

flaws or Acts of omission and tafee them before tho Feleral Ct/ur y 

not give them BuflScient time 

Inma\ Tea Oess Act Amend. Btoi. 

The House then pW Sir horned ZafruJlak Kkan^. 
the Indian Tea (’ess Act of 1903 It is explainod that in 

fiteJy to result fiom anv duty imposed on oomparTtive y Tea Set 

from Burma and the fact that Burma m not represented S 

Expansion Board whirh admimsteis the funds accrning fiom the “P®® ^o^onlv 

the Act, continued application of the Act fribntion of 

unnocessary but is Jitely to lead to oonsiderabie friction j nsfy been 

the Boards effoits as between India and Burma s teas It ont 

decided to exclude Burma from the operation of the Act and the Bill c 
tins decision 


Arms' Act Amevd Bill 

M.T G R F Tottenham moved consideration of the Bill to further amend the 
Indian Arra\ Act of 1911 The ob]ect3 of the Bill are explained as follows unaer 
section 175 of the Army Act offioers of the British wing of the army m inu a 
reserve of officers aie onb' subject to the military law when called m tne 
military cajiacitv Thero is no corresponding provision in the Indian Army Act lor 
offioers m the Indian wing of the Army in India reserve of offioers It is proposeu, 
therefore, to amend the Indian Armv Act of 1911 to put officers of the Indian wing 

m exactly the same position as offioers in the British wing , . .u tt 

Mr Ohiasuddtn strongly objected to the Bill He declared tliat the p" 

always opposed the distmction between Indian commissioned officers and tJntisn 

commissioned officers and the inferior position which Indian officers held 

Mr Siifyamurtkt said that the Array Secretary had by means of a plausible 
speech, quietly tried to get the Bill passed but it contained oruel and insulting dis- 
tinction between the Indian and the British wmg of officers The Bill seesing 
to perpetuate a state of things u ider which British offioers serving in India were 
governed by one law made m their own country and Indian officers were governed 
by another law made m India fle appealed to the House not to stultify itself by 
going back on its own consistent vote against such a racial distinction. 

Sir Coicasji. Jehangtr said that the Bill apparently proposed to put Indian officeis 
m the Indian army, but unfortunately there were two Acts, one for British officers 
and another for Indian officers Even by interference the House did not want to be 
committed to this principle The House wanted that British and Indian offioers 
should be governed bv the same Act 

Mr Tottenham, Array Secretary, replying to the debate pleaded that by throwing 
out the Bill they could not alter whatever discrimination existed between the Indian 
and British reserve of officers He contradicted Sardar Mangal Singh’s statement 
that a Biitibh officer of the junior rank refused to taka orders from a senior Indian 
officer There was, on the contrary, complete reciprocity in these matters between 
British and Indian sections of the army If the Bill was rejected it would bo an 
example of cutting the nose to spite one’s face 

Mr Tottenharars motion for consideration of the Bill was pressed to a division 
and earned by 47 votes to 46 

In the course of the debate on the third reading of the Bill Sardar Mangal Stngh 
olKsoived that according to Army Seoretary the racial discrimination might be a 
settled fact But it might soon be unsettled. 

Mr Satyamurtkt opposing the Bill declared that it asked for a vote of the House 
mdiiectly in favour of the ludian Army Act, as amended m 1934 “I refuse to he 
party to the Act. I may not be strong enough to fight the British and send them 
out of the country, but rs long as I am in this House and my friends are m this 
House, I am not going to be party to any legislation, which seeks to stamp with a 
brand of mferioiity the Indian officers m the Indian Army” 

Ml. Tottenham replying to the debate said that discussions had strayed far away 
from the subject under discussion Member after member bad objected to the exist- 
ing Army Act, but the Bill under consideration went some dietanoe, however small, 
to meet the objections. The House divided on the BiU and passed it by 49 to 46 
votes 
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iVoTLVQ ON Budget Gbanjs 

Sill, MARCH Xbe Assembly to-day begaa disoasaioQ on demands for grants 
which lasted five days. The first cat was moved on behalf of the Earopwa group 
by Mr. F. B, James who proposed that the demand under the Finance Department 
should be reduced by Be, 3 to consider revenue duties. Mr. James eiplained that 
the cut was not iatendeKl as a censure on the Government but to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the Eoropean group to express their views. 

Mr. James emphasised that the purpose of the cut was to ascertain, firstly, what 
were the results of the departmental enquiry which the Fin^ce Member was conaw- 
ting as a prelizaioary to the retonstmctioa of the revenue tariff, secoudiy, waat ww wo 
next step and thirdly to impress ou the Government the importance or reconsidering 
the wholef question of duties. The policy of India was disorimioating protection wfiUe 
revenue tanff might have an effect of iadiscriminating protection to indastries wmoa 
could never satisfy the canons laid down by tbe Fiscal ttlommission. 

Sir James Ongg replying to the debate in full silent House said that the question 
raised by the motion was an important one on which in the past had been much 
controversv. He commented on the tendency towards a change of the viewpoint 
which he Lad noted during the conraa of the debate. Sic James Grigs then enun- 
ciated the principles on which Indian tariff should be based which ne divided into 
three classes ; firstly, that tariff on luxury articles should be pitched at a level yield- 
ing tbe highest revenne after taking into account the consumer’s aibility to pay ; 
secondly, that tariff on articles of staple consumption should be as low as possible 
consistent with revenue needs and thirdly, that duty on instruments of produotion, 
including essential raw materials, should only be imposed if the optium on luxury 
articles and moderate duty on staple articles failed to yield the exchequer requira- 
laeats. The sp^ec assured the House that the question of duties was under close 
supervision. There are two aspects to be faced, firstly, immediate remedial action 
to protect revenue and secondly general revision in accordance with well defined 
principles, ^ isir James Grigg emphasised, however, that it would be a folly to put 
into operation any one or two separate principles in the advance of general scientific 
revision. When the posibility arose an investigation would require to be conducted 
I exclusively by the Government. 

Tbe cut motion was withdrawn. 

The Ra,]a of Kollengode moved a cut under “Executive Council” to dtacuss the 
nolicy^of protection. The Raja said that tbe Finance Member had made no secret of 
his ^\rong views on the question of proteoUoa which, the Raja said, had created 
considerable uneasiness. India must seek greater economic scrutiny within her own 

f ;. Instead of having to export raw materials India must try to convert them 
ods at hotna Tbe Raja advocated protection of agricultural products and 
:s of cottage industries. 

Mohamed SSafrullak replying said that in the matter of affording protection to 
ies it would be difficult to please everybody. Sir Mohammed continaing said 
present there ^roady existed a fairly high tariff wall, though with regard to 
industries the degree of protection afforded by it must not be adequate. But 
lot matter whether the protection was given by means of specific protective 
sr by means of revenne duties. Collectively, both these categoric of duties 
in effect created an atmosphere favourable for fostering industries. 

The Ra\a of Kollengode's out motion wm pressed to a division and was carried 
by 66 votes to 43. The Assembly then ^journed. 


6th. MARCH Tbe Assembly continued discussion on out motions on the Budget. 
Sl/ad Mwriaza fiahsb, on behalf of the Independents, wanted to move a out of Rs. 
100 under the Defence Department to discuss "the persistent refusal of the Govern- 
ment to listen to the opinion of this House in defence matters,” but Mr. Tottenham^ 
Army Swretary. on a point of order, said that the party had originally intended to 
move a different out and he bad come prepared to reply on that. Mr. Tottenham 
added that two days’ notdoe, r^oiced by the stsmding orders, had not been given of 
fbe new cut and he had not somoient time to prepare for it. 

P? Hreaufenf upheld the point of order and Sped Murtaza Sahih then moved 
the demand under the defence department be reduced by Be. 100 to disonss 
IndimiisBtion of the Army. Mr. Murtaza Sahii pointed out that the House bad repea- 
tedly the need of carting the army ei^tmittire and made ooastruoRve prop^a 
towards that end. One of th«tt was timit UwlfeTOy Department ahould be Indiamaod. 
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Bat tli»t IndiaaisatioB sboaW not be nccoTding to the vhitae of the Wm Oonncil of 
England. The speaker declared that the British force of 66,000 stationed in i^dta 
ipas not wanted. Indians ttemselTes were in a position to defend their frontiera. 
They wily wanted an opportunity to do so. ^ 

Mr, P. J. Griffiths (oiBoial) said that the cut motion on Indianisatioa had become 
a permanent featnre year after year since last 15 years and it bad been argnod that 
the pace of Indianisation was too slow, that segregation of Indian commisaioned 
ofBcers in specific regiments was unfair and that the economic needs of the country 
did not warrant such a huge army, Mr, Griffiths put a question to himself ; why 
most Indianisation proceed slowly, and proceeded to explain that Indianisation of 
commissioned ranks of the army in its present form was an experiment The Oot- 
emment had always desired that Indianisation must necessarily proceed slowly. Tbs 
army existed for only one job, namely defence and protection and it did not exist 
for Tindicating any political theory, Mr. Griffiths maintained that there was consider- 
able dearth of suitable candidates, and he compared Euglasd and India in this 
respect. Mr, Griffiths said that the real trouble was that Indians were only 
now b^inning to realise the importance of the military caieer. Until there was suffi- 
cient supply of suitable cadidates both by education and tradition to hold commissioned 
ranks it would not he possible that Indianisation would proceed faster than at present. 

Mr. Satyamurihi in a vigorous speech declared that it had never been bis mis- 
fortune to listen to more insulting or arrogant a speech than that of Mr. Griffiths. 
He asserted that Indians could defend themselves and if they wanted foreign assis- 
tance it should not be difficult to buy mercenaries on better terms than British 
mercenaries, now begin paid by India for her defence. It was an insult to say that 
Indianisation was being tried as an expermiant India existed before England came 
and India defended herself with her own soldiers. As for traditions, it was Napoleon 
who called the British a nation of shopkeepers. After speeches of the type of that 
of Mr. Griffiths, the British had no right to come to Intoa for Msistance m case of 
another war. 

Sir Ckmsji Jshangir said that Mr. Griffilha had stated that the independent party 
was a withered flower and it brought the same motion year after year, Shr Cowasji 
Jebangir’s reply was the same mat the late Sir Bash Behari Ghosh gave on one 
occasion to a District Judge. "When the famous Bengali lawyer brought in a large 
number of books into the court the District Judge asked if Bir Bash Behari Ghosh 
had brought his library with him, and Sir Bash Behari Ghosh retorted “Y^ your 
Honour, to teach you law,” (Laughter). Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the indqien- 
dent party brought a out motion every year in order to teash the man with the 
mentality of Mr. Griffiths something about army. 

Mr. G. R, F. Tottmham gave details of the Indianisation sobeme, which he had 
given last year and said that it was ui experiment in the sense that it had not been 
done before and the Ooveroment must have time to see whether that experiment 
succeeded. He declared that there was no change of reconsidering or expanding that 
scheme until the results of the experiment were known. 

Syed Murtaea SahiFs cut motion was carried withont a division, 

Mr. N. M. Joahi moved a oat motion urging the Government to undertime uni- 
form system of compulsory State insurance against risks incidental to the life of 
industrial workers. He said that experience had shown that voluntary experiments 
in schemes of social insurance had failed in every country ami only a bold scheme 
undertaken by the State would he cheaper and would prove successm, 

Bir Frank Noyce pointed out that Mr. Joshi had completely ignored the question 
of finance and the constitutional implioationa of this motion. Sir Frank Noyce 
quoted the opinion of the Whitley Commission which had said that no scheme of 
unemployment insurance placed before it was at all practicable and there was no 
basis on whioh a scheme could ba worked out The out motton was not mid 

W8£ rejected withont a division. The Assembly adjourned till the 8th, 

8th. MARCH Mr, Joshi moved a cat to disousa the grievances of postal em- 
ployees. Owing to the short time available he dealt with these briefly and referred 
to the nos-mimpliaaoe by the Govemm^t with the draft convention and forced or 
ooBupniaory l^ur. 

Mr. Qtrims a list of grievaBoes under whioh lower scale employees had been 
laboorii^ These were Imseoarij^ of service, reoent revimon of ri^ts of appeal 
dhaage in the procedure regarding adverse comments enteimi on service "on - 

pfoasotion oi postmen to omrical poato and viotmusatioa of trade onioiiists by certain 
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SuperiutendeDta. He said that these were among the grierances but time to mentioi] 
all was not available. , . . 

Mr. A. Beuoort Director General of Posts and Tel^aphs, replying to the criti- 
cism of reduction of house allowance to postmen in Bombay said that the Govern- 
ment had considered this matter carefully before tahing action. They had consulted 
not ontv the Bombay Government but also the Bombay Corporation and the Labour 
Commission and only thereafter was the reduction of two rupees monthly was made. 
He emphasised that the house allowance was not meant to cover full rmt but to 
cover extra cost where the standard was high. Mr. Bewoor added that he would 
like to correct the impression that a few and isolated grievances suggested a tyrannic 
staff department. The staff department gave sympathetic consideration to every 
complaint and these were invariably remedied if justified. 

Mr, Joshiy though be was not fully satisfied with Mr. Bewoor’s reply, withdrew 
the cut motion. 

Mr. McAanlal Saxena moved a Congress Party cut that the demand under the 
head Department of Eduoation, Hesdth and Lands should be reduced by Ra. lOO to 
discuss the question of treatment of Indians abroad. Mr. Saxena said that in most of 
the African colonies Indians were pioneer in having settled long before European set- 
tlers had began to arrive and had played a great pait in the economic, moral and 
material development of these colonies. Germany having butchered Britishers and 
others during the War was now demanding back her colonies and it seemed that 
the demand was being favourably considered. He asked the House to see how in 
contrast to this Indians who had sacrified thousands of Jives to defend the empire 
in the War were now being hounded out of these colonies. . 

Mr. F. £!. James assured the House that the European group was hundred per 
cent with aU those who pressed for the rights of Indiana abroad. The question was 
not simply one of self-respect and honour of India but self-respect and honour of 
tbe whole of the British Empire and to such an extent as_ was possible for the 
European group to help they pledged themselves both individually and as a group. 
Referring to the position of Indians in the dominion, Mr. James pointed out that 
in this matter India had to deal with sovereign self-governing countries entitled 
to deal with people within their own borders as they thought fit. That did not re- 
lieve India of the necessity of pressing far better treatment far Indians within the 
dominions, bot it meant that it was a problem which could be solved by 
strengthening the Government of India’s hands and showing that everyone in this 
country was united on it. 

Sir Gtri;a jSA««Aor Bajpai said that he would indicate by a reference to the action 
so for taken why the Government did not deserve to be condemned or accused of 
slackness in dealing with the question of Indians overseas. He reiterated that the 
object of the Government’s policy had been equality both of entry and of status and 
settlement in every part of the empire, and he gave an account of the steps taken 
by the Government to carry out this policy. Proceeding Sir G. 8. Bajpai resolutely 
refuted the snggration made in the course of the debate that the position of Indians 
overseas had deteriorated. Referring to Zanzibar, Sir G. S. Bajpai said that no one 
regretted more than the Government the hardships caused to Indians resident there 
by the clove legislation and the debts legislation, but tne only consolation was a set- 
tlement regarding both these legislations was in sight. He appealed to the House to 
consider that, to the extent it was possible for the Government to strive for the 
Indian cause in these territories, they had striven and the question which the House 
had to consider was whether the Government deserved to be condemned for causes 
or circumstanoea over which they had no eontroL 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that he had hoped that to promises made of equality 
and citizenship in the empire would have some more meaning than sympathy. He could 
not accept patroniMng sympathy extended to Indians for a long period of time, which it 
had never been. tranalatM in practice on any critical occasion to any useful purpose. 
Indian settlers suffered privation, jail, segr^ation, exile and confiscation of property, 
but no help came from the Government either here or in England. Mr. Desai ask^ 
the Government why they did not taka any retaliatory measure against those 
conntries who had treated Indians badly under powers conferred on on the 

Act of the Assembly passed in 1934. The fact remained that the Government of 
of I^ia did not wish to do wything. They dared not do anything. 

Sir Jasdish Brasad, who spacialTy attomled the Assembly to-day, also appealed In 
the House to consider whether it was not in the interest of “our people^’ outside 
that there should be no division on the motion and also whether tbe WTeinment did 
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not deserve some eacourageraont. Referring to the clove and debt decrees la Zanzi- 
bar be said that a sottJeinsnt was in sight. Sir Jag'iish pleaded : ‘'sitaated as we are, 
wording under conditions which we do at present, I hope the House ia its calmer 
moments wiJJ agree that the only weajxm which we have at present is that of moral 
persuasion, justice of our oausts'righfness of our reasoning. 

The House unaaimouslj’ adopted Mr. Saxena’s cut motion and then adjourned. 

9ll». M VRCH : — In the Assembly to-day the debate on Mr. Asaf AlVa cut motion 
to discuss the Frontier policy was continued. Dr Khan Saheh declared that the 
treatment of the people in the agency area had been inhuman. People had been tied 
up and made to bend and largo stones had been placed on their backs He described 
several other acts of a provocative chaiacter which, ho alleged, the Government had 
been guilty of, such as fining the whole village because a few tcleg'aph posts had 
been pulled down, burn'og of houses and putting 150 innocent men in Dera Ismail- 
khan jail. He described these to what he teimed ‘bfdeshi section of the Government 
who were lull of spirits at nights and got up every raornmg with swollen beads 

to muddle in the affairs of this coantrj. The tribesmen were sincerely anxious to 

live in peace and as fj lends, but the Government vouid not let them do so. If the 
Government themselves could not improve matters, let them hand the affairs over to 
Khudai Khidmatgars who would show them the way. The Government policy had 
resulted in making ail the tribes united. They were going to establish a republic. 
They were not going to be fnghtened. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, replying to the debate, said that though it was the second 
successive vear in which the Fiontier policy had been discussed, he found a lot of 
misunderstanding. He, theiefore, restated the more salient points. The wisdom of 
the Durand Line policy had been questioned, but he did not wish to go into it be- 
cause they bad to recognise it as existing fact. A member from Peshawar had stated 
that the Government pursued their policy in an aggressive and provocative 
manner. This, again, was not correct. Ihere* was no question whatever of aggres- 

sivenes on the part of the Govorameut but on the contrary, the Government were 

forced to undertike the operations because of the hostility among the tribes. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Deasi moved a cut uiiaei Kxecutive Council to discuss the general 
poUcy of the Government, .Mr. Least said that the policy followed was such that 
nemesis was certain to ovei take not only the Government of this country but the 
British Empiie itself. It had been said'ibat an Engh'-hman would do anything as 
long as he could com a phiase or foimula to suit his acts, ’ihe position in Bouth 
Africa gave a due to the miad of the Government in India, A bill had been passed 
under which withm certain limited aieas Indian settlers could own lands. This had 
been described by the Agent-Geneial as epoch-making. W’faat it really amounted to 
was the mitigation of a gieat wrong and yet it had been, called epoch-making. Re- 
ferring to the railways, Mr. Desai cnticised the Government’s reasons for refusing ' 
to start a locomotive factory in India. Bo declared that Re, 1 crore that it would 
cost was nothing as compaied to Ks, 800 croies sunk in the railways while the gam 
in the shapo of training in applied arts it would give to joungmen was incalculable. 
Mr. Desai also animadverted to the dilatoiy method adopted by the Government re- 
garding the termination of the Ottawa Agieement and leplacing it by another and 
refusal of permission to Khan Abdui Gaftar Khan to enter the Frontier Province. 
Judged by every reasonable test Gove’'Dmeut’s recoid had been one of failure 

Replying, Sir M. Zafrullah uiged that the Government's motives should not be 
doubted. It was inherent in the present Constitution that the Government need not 
vacate office following an adverse vote, but it not right to base upon it the 
accusation that they did not attach any value to the view of members opposite in the 
comfortable feeling that they would not be called upon to vacate office. Education, 
sanitation and effoits to increase the earning capacity were all spheres of activity 
in which the Central Government could only act as "a co-oi dinating authority. But 
there was none on this side of the House who would not agree that a great deal 
remained to be done, although they felt that to say that no progress had at been 
made was a too sweeping and unjustifiable criticism. 

Mr. M. 8. Aney., supporting Mr. BbuJabhai Desai’s cut motion, said that the Com- 
merce Member hM practically accepted the chaiges made by the Opposition, flis 
only point was that there should be some tendency on the part of the Opposition 
to give credit to the Government for what they had done. The Commerce Memi er’s 
own admisaion of the inherent defects of the Constitution was the very ret^u for 
lack of appreoiatioQ on the part of the Opposition. Mr. Aney next took up the nul- 
17 
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way adminlBtratioa and said that aeventoen years ago the raiJwayB had agreed to 
malfa oontributions to the Central GoTernment (A voice ; Thirty-six crores} aanually 
bat to-day they were unable to meet their own demand, having wiped out even the 
reserve funds. Bad Uie Governmeut been responaible to the people, this state of 
affairs wonld not have happened. “We have been reduced to this state of insolvenoy 
and those responsible come and tell as that there should be a tendency among us to 
recognise what good they have done.” 

Str FVank Not/ce, speahing on behalf of the Government, said that he claimed to 
be neither an administrator nor a politician. He wished he had the qualities of a 
politician because a politician bad the capacity of making the worse appear better. 
The Commerce Member hawi made it a good case of what the Goyernment had done. 
He would add that the Government had done as coaid be done under the present 
constitution. He claimed the Government had done their utmost in the field of health, 
education and agriculture and referred to the large sums spent on the Agricultural 
Eesearch Department, which has done really good work. He would ask ttie House 
to give credit wherever it was due. 

PandU Goxnndballav Pant asked why should the Governnaent encourage the ex- 
port of gold and put on a duty, which hampered the imports of silver ? India used 
to board silver and gold in ancient times and this attracted foreigners. Was it now 
the policy to wipe out all this precious metal before the foreigners went out of the 
country ? He declared that unless tWe was some co-operation of Indian members 
in the Government of the country the wicked system could not stand, and he appealed 
to the Indian members to join the Opposition in putting an end to it. They had 
been asked to show their genius in the provinces, which would now be antonomoas. 
But what could these provinces do when the fundamental and central fact was that 
the Government of the country amounted to an army of occupation. What could the 
provinces do until and unless the superior services, manned cy the foreigners, were 
replaced ^ economically paid Indians, who would do their work in a missionary 
spirit ? what was the good of tying them hand and foot and then asking them 
to ran f 

8ir Jatnea Qrigg said that the party, who sought to censure the Government for 
nunufold aios of commi^ou and omiegion, were about to face a momeutoas choioe. 
In six or seven provinces they were in a position to resolve a deadlock of irrespon- 
sible opposition and unresponsible Government. If they decided to accept offices, they 
would take up the burden of that task, which men had up to now found most difficult 
of all, namely, governing himself and fellowmen wisely and well. It was a heavy 
burden, bnt it was also an endless adventure. They eonld expect no easy, or glib 
solntions. Sir James concluded : “The hour of choice is at hand. I often have bMn 
accused of selfishness and dishonesty. So have most of my fellow oouutrymen, who 
have tried to serve India. But I hope the House will believe when I say I pray, we 
all of us pray, that in the next few weeks Indians will make a wise choice. And if 
they make the choice they ought to make, I hope that in time they will regard with 
Utue more sympathy the efforts and mistakes of their predecessors. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 68 votes to 48, and the 
Honee adjourned. 

10th. MARCH j— The Assembly discussed the Nationalist Party’s cut motion to-day 
censuring the Government on its repressive policy, which was adopted by 61 votes 
to fid. At 5 p, m. the gnillotine was applied aud*^ all the demands lor grwts were 
passed without mj dirtsion. 

PsoTEsr AoiiNsr BxpRESsnne Foliot 

Hz. Akhil Ckundra DuUa moved a cut of Bs. 100 under the h^ Executive 
Council to discuss the Government’s repressive policy. Mr, Dutra smd that the 
Government's repressive policy had Jed to restrictions of freedom of speech, 
association, press and all other legitimate ustivitias. He said that he had 
a long charge-sheet agunst the Government and enumerated the following 
among his counts of complaint (1) continuance of emergency repressive measures 
adopted to meet civil disobedience, (J) nearly two-thousand young men were still 
^itemed in jsuls without trial, (3) new orders of ©xtemment and internment 141 con- 
tinued ban on Congress (md other • organisatiuns, gronps of persons and individuals, (5) 
son-retom of property takmi possession of daring civil disobedience, (6) ga^ng the 
pr^, (?) oro{» 01 prosecutions for particularly in connection with the 

Sections and (8) bim on tibe Indep«ide^‘^«^y reo^oticD uid consequent arrests and 
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house searches, firs contention was that on the adfraissjon of the JSengai Gorerament 
themselves the position regarding terrorism m Bengal had improved since 1932 More- 
over, there was no cm! disobedience in all these four or five vears TVhy were the 
Government then contmamg these measures and refusing to release detenus whom 
they said they would release as soon as the situation had improved ? Their plea now 
was that there would be recrndeseence of terrorism if the detenus were released. It, 
in other words, meant onoe a detenne, ever a detenue. 

Mr. A’ V Qadgtl declared that to say that there was no repression was some- 
thing that his side of the House could not believe Mr Gadgil said that the inde- 

J endence pledge which had been allowed in 1934, 35 and 36 was suddenly banned on 
anuary 26, 1937 This was a trap laid in the idea that Congressmen would break 
it and spoil their chances m the elections “But the Government proposes and God 
disposes,” 

Mr S Som traced the genesis of the cult of the bomb and revolver in Bengal 
to the days of the partibon and intense repression of the youth of Bengal ever since 
Most respected and innocent persons at the instance of the police spies who were 
selected from the scum of society had been externed or detained without a trial If 
such things would go on for any length of time, he would only say that the day of 
the bureaucracy was numbered 

Jir P N ^nerjee, supporting, declared that detention without trial, which was 
an emergency measure in other countries had become pait and parcel of every day 
Government in India It had resulted in untold misery and suffering of families and 
led to suicides and deaths He referred to continued detention of Mr Subhash 
Chandra Bose and said that it had completely shattered his health He had no 
sympathy with terrorists, but he was constrained to state that Government methods 
were responsible for driving young men into the terrorist fold T^e Government had 
tried repression but it bad failed 

Mr K Santanam said that more than overt acts of repression was the atmos- 
phere of repression in which the soul of the oountrv was cramped and dwarfed. He 
illustrated this by reference to an incident during the salt satyagraha march from 
Trichinopoly to Vedaranyam. under the leadership of Mr Rajagop^achari when villa- 
gers had been terrorised by an order that any one who supplied food to the march- 
ers would be abetting their crime 

Sir Snmvasa Sarma said that apart irom. those, who had been already detained 
during the last twelve months theie had been not a single ease of fresh detention. 
He had on several occasions discussed the problem of terrorism in Bengal with 
His Excellency 8ir John Anderson and he could say without fear of eontradicfaon 
that there was no one to whom detaining person without trial was more hateful 
than the Governor of Bengal 

Mr Bhtilahhai Desai said that it was usual with Governments whenever they 
wanted to restrict the liberties of individuals or groups to come forward with the 
justification that it was only m the interest of the State, one of the sponsors of the 
Civil Liberties Union he wanted to expose the manner in which the administration 
of the Home Department, as far as civil liberties of India were oonoemed, was 
being earned on When discussing the question they could not but refer to 
Bengal It had been argued that they were training detenus to some useful 
avocations, so that they would turn away from wrong mentality and become useful 
citizens Mr Desai asked why did it take so many years for ms wisdom to dawn 
on those all-powerful trustees of British Indian Interests ? He recalled an 
incident in the Nasik Central, in which he w^ imprisoned and his warder was a 
criminal with an aooumulated sentence of fifty years to his credit When Mr. 
Desai asked the warder the reason for his becoming an officer m the jail, the 
latter told him that after continuous flogging the Superintendent found him unmoved 
A report was then made that the only way to reform this man of courage and 
fortitude was to make him an officer in the jail (laughter) Mr D^m emphasised 
that it was clear from this that oppression was useless and he suggested to Sir 
Henry Oraik to apologise for having pursued a policy of ruthless suppression uid 
oppression m Bengal, which was teeming with intelligence and patriotism. Proceeding 
Mr Desai claimed that whatever be the origin of terrorism these detenus were 
respeotable young men, who under better circumstances and under a freer 
Government would be the best material for defence of this oountiw. To call 
terrorists nam» almost unmentionable in decent society, was not the rij^t method 
of trsatiQg ^tnotic men. 
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Sir Henry Cratk refuted the suggestion that the Oopermnent interfered m 
eJeeticns, and he declared that fiom almost cvi ry province reports had been 
received that the majoiitv of Government servants who possessed votes voted for 
the Congress (laughter) As regards the Independence Dav Pledge, the Home 

Ifemher said that the language which accompanied the declaiation of independeuce 
contained in the pledge was highly seditious and there was no inconsistency in having 
allowed it during previous jeais and banning it now, hecinse the p edge was never 
repeated in arty widespread or broadcast vay during anv of tho previous vears 

Referring to terronsm jn Sir Henry acJmWted tb^ jmjjioveJtneni in fne 

situation, but it would be unjustifiably optimistic to take the view that the 
movement was completely wiped out He claimed that the impiovement m the 

situation was reflected by a steady polity of relaxation of restrictions now being 

S ursued by the Bengal Goverameut He lefeiied in cone 'us ion to the tendeucy on 
16 part of terrorists of Bengal to swing over from njetluds of individual 

assassination to methods of mabS i evolution He infoimed the House that within 
the last two yea s some forty or fifty Indian students trained 1 1 these methods in 
Bnssia and financed by the Communist International, had pcnetiated into this 
tountry and the Government shtmU be armed with propel powers to deal wi'li them 
The House adjourned till the 12th 

LESiTF ON THE FiNANOE BiCL 

12th MARCH —Sir James (Jngff moved to day that the Bill (Fmatce Bill) to 
fix the duty on salt manufaetmed m or imported by land mto certain j arts of British 
India, to vary the excise duty on sugar leviable uuder the Sugar (Excise Dutv) Act 
of 1934, to vary certain duties leviable undei the Indian laiiff A t of 1914 to vary 
the excise duty on ailver leviable under the Silver (Evcise Duty) Act of 1J30, to fix 
maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act of 1898 and to fix lates 
of income tax and super (ax be taken into consideration 

Dr Khare, the first speaker o'' the Congiess paity said that they bal been asked 
to consider the Indi n Finance Bi 1, the puipose of which was to hid monev for 
suppressive, repressive and oppressive operations of the Giveinment of India Hs 
sunmissioD was that it ought to be called not th“ laiiau FinaDCwl B II but Indian 
Fleecing Bill The moneys raise 1 wore intenir^d foi Jaduu Irmy and Indian 
Civil Services, the people of India coming haidlv for am cons deration The aimy 
Jloioch ate awav half It was not Indian army though it was laflcd so This amy 
occupation was foi the purpose of terrolJ■^lug people so that exploitation of tho 
people of India might go on mernlv The ivil adrainiatiation on which laigo sums 
weie expended centred round the T C S who were 'burra sahehs possessing 
arbitrary powers to be used to the detriment of the country and to the benefit 
of England He drew attention of the Hou^e ti the abseure of say piovisiou m the 
budget proposals for the village uplift woik which the Governmeit has started as a 
political stunt m pievioua years because of the eleotima Wint had happened to 
their village uplift schemes ? The villages lemained where they were but the 
money meant for my purpose was lifted up 'Laughter) 

Fand»t Krtshnakanta Malavtya dwelt at length on the Governments cnirency 
ratio policy and tfieir refusal to change the Is fid. ratio and asked the Pmanoe 
Member whether he know how much loss the country had suffeied on account of 
this The Finance Member did this because he was the empiovee of the people 
who had sent him to India and he lookel to then interests Pandit Malavija added 
that the Finance Bill was a consol dated demand for supplies or demand for a vote 
of confidence He would ask the House to vote for it if it was satisfied that the 
administration of last year was carried out satisfactorily m the interests of the 
country if not to throw it out 

Dr Khan Saheb. opposing consideration of the Finance Bill, detailed the grievances 
of the frontier people, laying special emphasis on what he termed official interference 
in the last elections 

When Dr Khan Sabeb was making allegations of corruption against officials of 
the Frontier Government, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe rose on a point of order and asked 
the President to give a ruling whether the sp akei could make defamatory statements 
against a person, who was not lo the House to defend himself The President 
roled that while members had the privilege of criticising the executive they should 
not make defamatory statements. 

The speaker had not finished when the House adjourned. 
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13th MARCH Oeneial <'''i';cu<?fiion ob the Finance Bil! continued to da? Mr 
Timsavbhat Laljt, nsammp bis sfccch fitiorirh the floieTamaat io give 

^rcalir attaUon to iho jrnfuovemrt of apriiultiiie and irclnstrv Musso/ini, 

th'’ Itil an D ttaror 'cilioin he mtt gave iniicafrn ef his inteiest in Itjlian agn- 
LiiJlmo when in spti of his pre ctcuj ation wifh wriJd tients he mnie enmune!> 
aloaf Inhiii fotatots mport d into lud 'i Tin f/ra/ei winfed (he Fnunee Mftn- 
( 1 to iavt Mini/ar ioiiciftiJi f i Jndnn a^’i cn/ftna/ /loJiice 4^a/n when the 
‘.filler visited Bie Jciirpool hdit Boric h found a laiiety rf saJt termed ‘Dutch 
l>iftti ti aiise it ha J been tvchingeJ fei ) ihtor fiom JloIhnJ Did the Indian 
(lovcmment do any thing & mifar lo (hai Man\ fo eign h mis were eager to 
ad\ inee maney on agncultural prodiioe ii i he wart d the Eesor%e Bank of India 
to f flow tl at evairifle Agncultiiial j reduce ht declared, was better Jiqmd assets 
than Goicrnracnt Pipa 

Ml B Doc 6 il that the Trdian de'egation to the ImjDi'i al Conference which 
wo lid be I 1 by Sir Mahomed /iftullah sho ild t,a rn,stl\ take up with other eni] no 
I ti lies tlm 2 ct'.sitc of sw i ng foi Ind a eqnhtv of “ta u B ftirng to the 
ihinccmtit of p stit rites he \teii Ti dia and B rma, Mi" Das declared that the 
bneiiim nt if In ]ia had c M 1 1 c!v tro in ei tli s mi^ )ii( f so that Indian Iasi 
n ssmcii should bsi then custom in Bi’-nii Mi Das emphasised how lakhs of 
Inliaa woikcis in 1 uimi wo Id be hard jut to cany on con espondence with then 
) n-inei in In ha out of tli ir me gic income 

Ml 7 A 1/ 'ri doici bed t e hudg t d ceussioi s m the Assembly as the annual 

cliral cfienionv euj licmisl ta Iv called voting on demands refusal of siipphts etc 
1 VLti if th re wa'5 anv ilcetse cote thi Coveniment took no not ce of it and went 
on fupct ( 11 u s if nitlii had li ip/ c i d Befiriin^ to the Homo Membe s state- 
ment that there had 1 cn rcceniK a lelavati n in iijiessive policy Mi Maitia 

dtciiied tiidt the claim too often ai\ancei that mn h w^s Ipps done foi the i6 

rlamat on cf It 1 15 I y th Bengil Lovi amen‘ wash How He said that thisaO called 
rc amition sclume d J n it even touch the fi n^e of the probicn and for the nn 
p»i loial II s n of mticia tli s j 0 cv the Bengal Ooveinmmt had f >ifc t d the socu 

tit\ of the knar la B zar 1 ati ki Mi Maiia condemned the p ihcv of segregating 

th d t u le by s ui I g them aw'^y to jli os yyliero the climate did not suit them 
He l‘ nod to lud vidiii] cases of sin ide wh eli I ad 1 c-^iitly oecuired at Deoh and 

om Ji tw 1 other p i es owing to roiioiv and privation In paiticulai he pointed 

It I )\y an opcui 1 f r affeiJcitis yvas tcla\ei foi C months on tlie ground that 
til climitp uE Dej I yvas iisuBilIt w tli tin 1 suit that a detenu committ d Miicide 
to tni h s siffoni^ ]□ imtlioi mstan e a di lliant grali ♦'e though theoretic illy 
r IS J was s ibjec d tj atreme peisjcition by the police In many cas^s the 

i yan y., j.i 1 itcd yveic t j small to meet their oyvn eajetiscs and then dependents 

Ml B im^iornpan singh aigi d that the Govci nraent should be thesupreme orgam- 
sition of the p oj c ts ab'isl od a rding to law fni tho good of the poople In the 
lbs ic-^ of layy Hare w is no goyernmeut and in the absence of government the 
qiLSl on of the F nance h 1 d d not arise (langhterk The Government m India wore 
merely a? nts of British exploiters 

/«ifn cut cisoj the Goveinment s sugar pobev characterising if as one 

killing the weak and uiedicienfc fai tones Attickmg the Railway Board the speaker 
Bid tint if the Board co isidered the construction of a parhculai road as not to 
the lilt lests it railways n) matt r how nccessaiy it yvas it would not allow such 
3 toad t> bo construct"! The mason uuderhing such policy was that the raiVays 
jnovdei Englishmen yvith raea is of exploitation Similarly legardtng the export of 
gild tho Govcuiment wete foUo\ying an open door fioe tiade po'ioy because it 
suited But sli mtertstb Dealing with the p oposed piovmcial autonomy the speaker 

compared it to a worn out gaim^nt sad sad that even if the Congress accepted 

offices, it yvould soon letiria this yvorn out garment to the Goyernment 

Mr Vathurinffa MuJahar said that tho Finance Bill was designed for continued 
exploiUt on of the country Uigiug reyuion of the salary scales the speaker 
I haftenged the Finance M->rat)er to prove that the number of European ofScers and 
their saUr es wite now le^s than ten years ago is regards the Ruhvay Board the 
solitary Indian had been teplaced by a European The speaker asked the Commerce 
Member why h" did not extend tho term of Sir Ragbavendra Rao as had been 
done m the case of Sir Gurthiie Russell for two years, tf no suitable Indian was 
available at present The House al this stage adjourned till the 15th 
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IStK MARCH —Mr Af Idadaltar reEaming hss speech oa th* Fmance BiH to-day 
criticised the working of several departments of tne Government and particularly 
referred to the plight of ^ricultunsts, for whom, he said, the Government had done 
nothing Unless the Government were prepared to revise ttwnr land revenue assess- 
ment, there conld be no hope of emanoipation of the agrioalturist The best method 
of doing this was to appoint speoial committee He haa manv gnevaoces against the 
Finance Department, the principal ones being, fiiatly, abrogation of the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pattj secondly, abolition of the erport dutv on raw bides and skins whereby the 
tanning industry of Madras had been ruined and thirdly, the method oi assessing 
income was defective He bitterly complained of what he called curtailment of the 
rights of members of the House by the Government passing the new qaestion rules 
aud by disallowing motions of adjournment 

Sir P Modjf said that for the first time the shadow of Federation had hung 
over the budget and was responsible for the introduction of several new features 
Excise and Corporatioti tax had been put under separate heads, the Provincial loan 
fund would be done away with and a new head created under the title 
“payments to the Crown representative While admitting the justifioation for the 
note of optimism in regard to the credit and revenue positions, 8ir H P Mody 
reiterated hjs conviction that the economic condition of the masses had not materially 
improved The problem was how wealth could be created Sir H P Mody advocated 
more liberal protection policy among methods for economic development. The time 
had come, he said, for the clarification of the principles laid down by the Fiscal 
LGommission Sir H P Mody proceeded to urge for the appointment of a permanent Tariff 
Board on the lines of* the import duties advisory commmittee and wanted 
to know what the Government of Indies intention was regarding the 

Federal provincial lists which regulated the sphere of the Federal Goveramcnt 
and provinces as to the development of industries and whether the Government 
had applied their mind to the qaestion of setting up some machmary to co-ordinate 
the labour legisiation. 

Str Mohammad Yahub advocated the cause of the Delhi people in the matter of 
Government appointments He said that although attached to the Punjab Delhi did 
not get any favours from the Punjab Governmeat, He thou criticised the Govern- 
ment s policy in the spheie of education The Government of India, he said, had 
done a thini to implement tbs recommendations of the Unemployment Committee of 
the United Provinces, though they had publicly admitted a good deal of substance 
m it, 

I6Ui MARCH —Mr A. C Datta strongly criticised the “halfhearted and half- 
ing policy of protection of the Government of India and the dilatory procedure 
adopted to carry out that poUov ELe said that proteetiou la India had coma to 
mean not only protectiou of Indian industry, but British industry as well, and the 
Indian consumer paid for both But even this halting pohcv was now on its last 
legs, thanks to the present Finance Member who not only did not believe in the 
main plank of the accepted fiscal policy of the country he served but did not even 
believe la ladustsialvsatioa Mr Dutta ptoceeded to examine la detail the views of the 
Finance Member, whom he characterised as an “economic rebel ” For instance, the 
Finance Members view that industnalisalion was no cure for anemployment was a 
travesty of truth Mr Dutta urged that the goid of India must be maximuitt in- 
dnstrialisatioa and for this purpose the policy of protection should be overhauled and 
made into one bold theory and thorough going in operation His exhortation was to 
mdustriaUse or to perish 

Str Henry Q%dney dealt with the hardship cansed by the provincial domicile quali- 
fication insisted upon by provincial governments for unemployment of Anglo-Indians 
and domiciled Europeans and strongly urged the Home Member to take immediate 
steps to remedy the position He said thw Indian domicile ought to be a su^oient 
qu^ification He then referred to what he described as indignity, to which 8^h 
Bhagchand Soni, a most respected member of the House, had been subjected recently 
In his exfieneoce of public life of forty years the speaker had never heard of a 
case, such oa this, of a member of the House being arrested without due eaquiiy 

Mr Ganga Stngh (Burma) said that as the representative of Burma ha wanted to 
give expression to the views of the people of Burma for the last occasion At the 
cutest he would remind the House that the attitude of the British Qovarumeat whatever 
it was, whether Burma or India, towards subject races, had always been step-motherly 
A major part of the taxes collected was utilis^ fer maintaining the army of ooonpa- 
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tion which had redaoed the people to slaves Eefernng to the indignities to which 
Indians overseas were subjected, Mr. Gangs Smgh held that the British administration 
was responsible for it as its motto had always been “slaves at home have no right 
to be masters abroad Mr Smgh complained that the Government had failed to 
listen to the request made to them that with the separation servants of the postal 
department of Burma should be given the option to be transferred to India and those 
in India should have the option to be transferred to Burma if they liked 

Dr Ztauddiit dealt with the elenaenta of uncertainty m tho existing aystem of 
examination, partioularlv of competitive examination The American universities had 
been conducting researcli into this problem I)r Ziauddin declared that examinations 
did not decide the most fortunate candidate who happened to choose the subjects m 
which question papers were easy Kefernng to the imposition of excise dutv Mr 
Bamsay Scott pointed out that what the Government had given with one hand they 
took away with the other and in other words the industry was now paying for ite 
own protection When protection was put on no excise was suggested by either the 
Government or the Tariff Board He concluded that the Government seemed to be 
as much to blame for the present position as the industry and he felt that very close 
co-operation between the Government and the industry was required He hoped that 
the Tariff Board would consider these points and recommend constructive and 
helpful proposals 

Mr Atunashthagam Ohetty compared Sir James Gngg’s budget with the balance 
sheet of a business concern Sir James Gnggs proposes, he contended, did not 
senottsly tackle the problems before the country, namely poverty, unemployment and 
raising the level of commodity prices He accused the Government for not heeding 
to the wishes of the Opposition in the matter of the development of industries 

Dr P N Banerjt compared the budgets of the provinces with the Centre since 
the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmafoid Refoims. He came to the conclusion that 
several of the provinces were much worse off than the Centre A part of the trouble 
was due to the inequitoos Meston Award He said that uncertainty of Central 
finances and the fact that the new provinces had been created had prevented Sir 
Otto Niamey er to do justice to Bengal Dr Banenee demanded for Bengal the entire 
proceeds of the export jute duty aud a substantial portion of the income tax pro- 
ceeds This, be said, was not an nnreasonable demand The speaker held that the 
financial difficulties of the various Governments were due to the lack of foresight 

17th MARCH —In theTAssembly to-day the Congress party’s amendment that the 
salt duty of Es 1-4 be reduced to Be 1 were rejected by 53 votes to 51 

The Assembly to-day took up consideration of the Eioanee Bill clause by clause, 
Mr Ananthaaayanam Ayyangar moved the Congress party s amendment to clause 2 
to reduce the salt duty from Ss. 1-4 to Se 1 Mr, Ayyangar said that considering 
that next to air and water salt was an article of nmversal consumption the duty on 
It should be entirely abolished, but the amendment was a moderate one and only 
wanted reduction He argued that the salt tax went against the two principles laid 
down by the taxation enquiry committee, namely that duty should not restrict con- 
sumption and should not sit heavily on the poor consumer He contended the 
average eonsumpbon of 12 lbs per head was nelow even the jail rabon of 17 lbs , 
which itself was wholly inadequate for the poor m a tropical country. He quoted 
figures to show that whenever tne duty was decreased eonsumpbon increased and he 
was convinced that if the duty was wholly abolished consumption would go up four 
times. Any loss caused by tho reduction of duty would thus be made up by an in- 
crease in consumption 

Mr. Lalchand avoir ai said that attempts had been made several fames to reduce 
or remove the salt tax It was taxing the poor man's food. The tax was moat re- 
prehensible Even opinion m England showed that nobody liked this tax, but that 
Old not Beem to influence the views of the Indian bureaucracy He thought that the 
amendment was most reasonable 

Mr Ntlfeanfo Has said that the Furnace Member had already utilised the emer- 
genoy surchar^ bat that did not bring any relief to the poor The Oonncil at this 
stage sdjoained 

lath MARCH — Dibcumiou of amendments to the Finance Bill was continued 
to-day m the Assembly After considerable discussion for and against the Assembly 
carried the Congress Party’s motion for the deletion of the enhanced saggar excise 
duty by 74 votes to 41 
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Str James Ortgg opposing; tbe amondraent s^ii tiat at piosent tha sugar mdiibtry 
j\'ceived protaotion of ovi r 200 per cent and the GoNeinmeuts proposal wib to reduce 
it by and iie opined that tins caiJd JniJl) bj said to bj maJiing the laduotiy 

impobsible Refeiiiug the threat of ebsio^ dovrii fi tones if tie duty was not w'lth- 
drawn, the Finance Member s»d th ic tha tuoi*- if oi MOi out would be political 
and not economic The Government’s view was that t iis dutv would ultimately prove 
to be a blessing m disguise 

Mr. Shamlal moved the next amealment leducuig tha puce of postcard to half 
anna 

Sir Frank Noyce oppos ng the amendment said tnafc acceptance of the motion 
would cost the deua’-tment sisty-two lakhs of lupees on tha assumption tha- the 
number of postcirls sent la lulia la i937 j 8 woald be 4Jd millions against alO 
millioDs m 1935 36 including Buima Ho wnid liave liked to laio spLCiat bonus 
and dividend in 1917 wh uh was the oeatenary voai of pist ofS o lalidia, but tins could 
onlv he done bv mortgaging th<=* futme So long as the posts and ti.lcgiaplib depait- 
ment remained *a eominercul department, it must its-^If meet its own cost of any 
] eduction in the rate bir Frank paid a hatidsomo tnbute to the woik done by Mi. 
Be wool, Ml Pursed ana the late Sir rnotaas Hyau iU* •Assembly then adjouiuod 

19th, MARCH —Babu Srt Prakasa movi,d the next amendment to-day that m 
case of book patterns and sample pack ts for the fiist five tolas (instead of 2 and half 
tolas proposed in the bill) or a fraction tlieieof lu tho lato would be six pies and 
for fverv additional Ove tolas or a fraction thereof in excess o£ the five tolas the rate 
would be six pies. He said that the anioudm>^ai was a modest one 

Mr Bjjoria supported the amendment The amendment was i ejected without 
division 

The House adopted the next amendment which was a'so suppoited bv the Gov- 
ernment the effect of which would be that registered newspapers weighing ten tolas 
(instiad of eight pioposed in tho bill) would be chaig^l quarter anna an I for weight 
exceeding ten tolas and not evceeduu twenty tolas the chaige would be hilf anna 
'There was some discussion on Babu Sn FraLasa s am udmont suggesting that 
more than one copy of a registered newspaper of the same date shall allowed to 

be sent at the rates fixed therefor if the total weight is witiiin peimissible limita 
Mr Bewoor sad that the rates for the carnage of newspapeis were extrem^^ly low, 
in fact lowest in the woHd The Govei imont was already losing heavily on news- 
papers and weie not prepared to make further expeiiments as it was not possible to 
estimate the loss 

itr Couastt Jehangtr on the other hand opposed it, stating that newspapers would 
report to print on flmisv papers rendering the reading of such iicwspapeis veiy difir- 
calt Mr. c^axena said that concession would increase the cueiilation of newspapois 
among villagers who would be benefited Sr Frank Noyce said that no fuither con 
cession to newspapers was possible, as it was the Government which was losing about 
Rs 12,50,0(X) annua’Iy on press telegraph lates Mi “isaf Alt said tiat the accept- 
ance of the amendmeut would result m stimulatiug tha newspaper industtj, ludirecclv 
encouraging mass education and increased commercial activity etc bir A hi 
Qhazna^t opposed the amendment which was negatived without division 

The remainder clauses of the Bill having been adopted, tho ptesident called upon 
the Finance Member to move the final reading of the bill 

Sir James Ortgg said that he did not propose to make a motion to-day. 

Before the House adjourned till the next day, Str Frank Noyce said that uigant 
requests had reached them to piovide time for the remaining stages of the Arya 
Mairiage Validation Bill which had, they were assuied, become an agieed measure 
subject to the amendments and he had to inform the House that this item of busi- 
ness would be added to to-morrow’s list at the end of Govern moot business put down 
for the day. If the Government business was not disposed in time to admit this 
Item being taken to-morrow, the Government would endeavonr to provide time for it 
on March 30 or 31, The House then adjourned. 

RESTOEAnoN or Scqab Duty 

20th MARCH The galleries were packed to full and a tense atmosphere pre- 
vailed in the Assembly to-day when the Fmance Member presented the Finance Bill 
with the recommendation from the Governor-General restoiing the additional sugar 
excise and the price at postcard Bit James Grigg said that the amendments earned 
by the House would result la a loss of over two crores. Without entering into the 
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en«atioQ the Fitouce Member said that the Oorerameat oi India eoaid not aeqaiesoa 
in KcepUDg the budget unfaaUaced. 

Theie was a JoDgtby djsoussjoo on the constitafjonal propriety of the Govaromeat^a 
actiOD in which Mr. Bhuiabhai Desai, Sir Cowasji Jeiangir, Mr. Aney, Sir Tanija 
yhAfi aod tfr. Fast participated. 

Hr. Vesai declare that the best recommetidation that the Oordrnor>General could 
have made oa this oocasioa was to dissolve the Assembly aod adjoura it stne dte until 
the Government oatne to its senses. Str Uowasji Jehangir regretted the attitude ol 
the Government. Mr. Aneg said that the Governor*Geiieral’s recommendation waa 
defiance of public opinion. Sir Yamin Khan said that the action of the Government 
was sure to create an atmosphere of bitterness and hostility, specially at a time when 
the Congress was deciding to accept office. Mr. Fant condemned the despotism of 
the Government. 

The House rejected the motion of Sir James Origg by 67 to 40 votes. 

thereafter at the request of the Finance Member the Pretiamt endorsed the Bill 
with oe'tifioation to the effect that tJhe Aasemhly had failed to pass the Bill ta the 
fom recommended by the Governor-General. 

Abta IsiER-MAERiaoa Vaunirr Bili. 

After lunch the House passed a number of supplementary demands for grants and 
also passed Dr. Rhare's Sill to vsdidate inter-marnages of a cJus Hindus known as 
Arya Bamajists. The Assembly then adjourned till March 90. 

Ban on Calcutta Pbocksion 

SOth. MARCH i—In the Assembly to-day, after questions, the Pretideni stated 
that he had received notice oi an adjourament motion from Mr. Mohanlal Saksena 
r^ardiog the ban on processions and other demonstrations placed by the Police 
Commissioner of Calcutta. 

Sir Henry CrotA, objecting to the motion, Minted out that the order had presum- 
ably been issued under the ordinary statutory legal authority and as such, according 
to a previous ruling by the Chair it could not he made the subject of an adjournment 
mohoa. 

Mr, Sakeena wanted to know under what law the order had been issned. 

Sir Henry Cratk said that the Government of India had no information about the 
order. The notice of the adjournment motion had been received by him only five 
minutes ago and he had no time to make enquiries. 

Mr. Bhidabhai Desat oteerved that every single act of the Government of India 
would be lu exercise of some statutory authority aud if the Home Member’s conten- 
tion was eorreot then there was no order, however atrocious, which could be the 
subject of an adjournment motion Mr. Desai added that if fthe Home Member 
wanted time to make enquiries he was willing to agree to an adjournment of consi- 
^ration of the subject. 

The President ordered the motion to stand over. In ordering Mr. SaAsena’a 
motion to stand over till after the adjourament, the President said that it was for 
the member who moved a motion like that to give all the facts in support of hia 
motion, but sometimes it might not be possible for him to get access to the fact*. There 
were two ways of dealing with this matter. One was that it was a matter of. pro- 
Tincial cGnoern and had nothing to do with the Governtnent of India, but the Chair 
could not on that ground rule the motion out of order. Bat if it was shown that 
this order of the Police Commissioner of Calcutta was passed in the administration 
of the ordinary law then it had had been repeatedly held to be out of order. The 
Chmr would, therefore, let this matter stand over till after the adjoarnment so that 
the Home Member, if possible, could give further iaformatioa. Otherwise, he would 
deoids it on the facts as they stood, 

Indian Oaxks Act 

Sir Henry Craik then moved consideration of tiie BUI to further amend the Indian 
Oaths Act, 1873. Sections five and six of the Act made it obligatory upon all persona 
who might be lawfully examined or might give evidence to make an oath or afflr- 
laidion and section 118 of the Evidence Act made only such persons competent to 
testify who were not prevented from understwiding question put to tb«a and from 
^viog rational answers to those questions by reason of tender yeurs etc. 

Mr, AnaKthasayanam Iyengar moved an amendment that tW Bill bar eircalatad 
for ahoitittg public opimon thereon by Agust 31, 19d7. 
ifl 
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Tka« wer* MveriJ Bpeaotm for tad against the Bill, Sir i7em^ C^ik 
to Mr. Anasthayanam’s motion for circulation which the Bouae ananuimnaif adopted. 

Bail OR CaLotma PsocnaiOR (Corio.) 

Whan the Honse reassembled after lunch the President aaired whether the Home 
llember had any farther facts regarding the Calcutta ban on processions. 

Sir Henry Craik stated (hat the orders had been issued onder the Cslcntta Police 
Aot and the Calcutta Saburbaa Police .Act Be also referred to a previous ruling hj 
the Obair on a aimilar order relating to Calcutta. 

Mr. Bakeena pointed out that the orders, that were passed, whether h dicfal or 
execmtive, were certainly passed under some law, but bad still been made the Bubjeot 
ol adjournment motions. He added that hartal against which a ban had been imposed, 
waa not a local affair, but an All India matter. 

The Pruident observed that it was a' well-established parliamentary rale that an 
order passed in ordinary administration of lavr, whether by the judicial sathority or 
a Magistrate or by another lawfully constituted authority, could not be the subject 
of an adjournmeut motion. As regards the facts the Chair had been furnished with 
information by the Home Member that the order was passed by the Police Commis- 
sioner of Calcutta under the Calcutta Police Act and the Calcutta Suburban Police 
Act. If there was any grievance in respect of an order like that the remedy 
must be sought under the law under wnich the order was passed or in a court of 
of law, if there was any such remedy. But if there was not, that could not be the 
ground lor moving a motion of adjoarnmeat of buainess in the Assembly. He, there- 
fore, ruled the motion out of order, 

Cmt PBOciDirBi CoDi ABairo. Bax 

Mr. A. J. Thorne next moved consideration of the Bill further to amend the Code 
of ChTil Procedure, 191% The object of the Bill is explained as follows. The code lays 
down that where a defendant is minor the court shall appoint a proper person to be 
gnardian for the suit for such a minor. It has been held by High Courts that the 
^pointment made during the course of the original suit endures during the proceed- 
ing on appeat There is no provision in the code requiring fresh appointment of 
goardiana for execution of the proceeding following the suits. The Bill proposes to 
make clear that the appointment endures throughout all proceedings arising out of 
the sail, inciudiug those in any appellate or revisional court and those in the exa- 
outiou of the decree. 

Mr. AnaTttkasayanam /yenyar, who bad given notice of an amendment proposing 
eirculstion of the Bill for eliciting opinion, said that he did not propose to move it. 

The House agreed to the Bill being taken into consideration and p^sed, 

Bed Cbobs Sooiitt Ameitd. Bax 

Mr. O. Jt. F. Tottenham moved a Bill to amend the Indian Red Cross Society 
Act, 1920. The Bill is intended for the following purposes. The Red Cross Society Act, 
1^6, trausferred seven per cent of the corpus of funds vested in the Indian Red 
Cross Society to form the capital of a new Society to be set up in Burma. It has 
now been found necessary to pass the consequential legislation in respect of the 
Indian Red Cross Society Act, 1^, Having received her share of the corpus Burma 
most be deleted from the second schedule to this Act and arithmetical changes 
mutt be made in percentages of shares of each subsidiary Society in India in the 
remainder of the corpus, 

Mr. Ananthasayoftam Iyengar moved an amendment nrgtng cironlation of the 
K31 lor eliciting opinion. He objected to the Governor General being given the 
power to dismember the Society. 

Mr. IbttejiAom referred to the admirable work of the Red Cross in peace and war, 
and said that it merited support of the House. 

Mr. Ayyongar'a amendment was rejected and the motion was passed. 

Irdur Son Coke &ss Act 

Sir Mahommed ZafnAlah Khan moved consideration of a Bill to reconstitute the 
Committee constituted under the Indian Soft Coke Cees Act 1^29. The Bill proposes 
certain readjustment of representation of non-olBcial bodiM on the Committee. 
^ stated that a number of mnondmenis had bemi received for i oixoulation 

of the BiB, but he suggested that the Bill be referred to a Select Clommiitee. 
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aLL TO Ambto & R*p*al Cteim EsAomiirT 

SI«i. MARCH —The Hoose contmaed diBonssion of Mr Barti«y't BiIJ to mead 
certaia enaotmeats aad repeal oerUm other eoactmeDts 

Mr Sri Prakiua mored an ameadmeot that the Cnmmal Law Amendmeat Act 
1935 be omitted Babu Sn Prakasa pointed out that if this Act waa repealed the aaked 
fact that it was made by the Oovernor-Geaeral despite the vote of the House 
would be obliterated He thought that it should contmae to stand as a permanent 
blot on the statute book and as an indication that despite the verdict of the Bouse 
some outside authority forced it on them. 

Mr Bartley confessed that be had been pnszled by the notice of the amendment 
and did not know whether Mr 8ri Prakasa wanted the act to contmae on the statute 
book out of affection for it Now he knew it was not affection It was actuated by 
some such motive as underlay the exhibition of instruments of punishmeut m some 
parts of the world He however, thought it better to remove the Act and trust the 
people to know enough of the provisions of the Governmeat of India Act without an 
artificial reminder of this kind 

The amendment was rejected and the Bill was passed 

Bill to Asievd Law of Evidence 

8ir Henry Craik moved that the Bill to amend the law oi evidenoe in raspect of 
certain commercial doGuments be circulated for the purpose of elioiting public opinion 
thereon The need for the Bril explained as follows — 

Certain commercial doeumenta of various kinds are by the practice of merchants 
accepted as evidence and taken as pnmo fac%e correct but lu a court of law they 
cannot m the absence of coaseut bv parties be admittei in evidence without testi- 
mony as to theii genuineness or correctness of statements made therein The result 
IS that a party desirous of delaying the proceedings can often insist on the other 
side getting commissions issued to take evidence as to the facts which are for all 
practical pui poses sufficiently established by the doeumeuts in question The Bill is 
intended to provide that commercial documents which are accepted as pnma faeie 
correct in commerce circles may be admitted in evidence without formal proof. A 
list of such documents has been prepared m consultation with commercial associations 
and the local Govern meuts and is inoluded m the schedule to the bill, power being 
reserved to the Government of India to add to the list from time to time and to 
remove items therefrom 

Sir Henry Craik after expUioing the Bill stated that the documents mentioned 
m the sohedule were as, full and comprehensiva as possible but they might not be 
beyond criticism and the Bill was intended to be circulated m order that suggestions 
lor additions and alterations might be made 
The House agreed to the motion 

Debate ov Public Aocociws CoujinrEB Repobt 
The House took up Sir Jamea Qrigg a motion moved on Sept 26 that the report 
of the Public Accounts Committee on the aoounts of 1933-34 be taken into consideration 
Mr Satyamurti dealt at length with the criticisms put forward by the PuWlo 
Accounts Committee of 1933-34, particularly regarding civil works, railways, posts 
and telegraphs There was a tendency, he said, for the railways to treat ^ants as 
lump grants given to them to spend at their sweet will so long as they did not 
greatly exceed the amounts As regards reappropriation from one grant to another 
Mr oatyamurti said that the committee bad been told that there was no such 
reappropriation at all One of the functions of the committee was to report ‘o the 
Honse every reappropriation from one grant to another and if, as the financial 
Pundits of the Government of India assured him, this never took plaoe, then this 
funotion should be taken away 

Sir Jamas GrtQg interjected It is a very good safeguard 

Mr SatyamnrU — We should like to hear from the Finance Member how it is a 
safeguard and I shall be glad if all the safeguards will remain as this safeguard, 
wholly unused (Laughter) 

Mr 8 ityamarU proceeded to refer to oases wherein supplementary demands 
obtained from the House were proving to be uunaoessary There was ao need to 
eontmue a separate Loudon Stores department. The Indian Stores department itself 
oould do work satisfactorily Ha thought that Rs. S500,(XX) m the depreoiation 
fund and Post and the Telegraphs department erred on a generous side. The fund 
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as supplementary grants He urged s prompt enquiry into tie cb&Tges of^embexile- 
meats and de/aJoatjons so tbit there eonld be bo coaphints and sov that the 
officer involved la the ohargo Jiad gone out of ludja and was borond reaci of anj 
poDislimeot that might be suggests as a resu/t of the enquiry He also referred 
to the need for control of expenditure in the postal department ' 

Racial DiscEuawAnoN it I M 8 

At 4 p m Hr Ohtasuddm moved the adjournment motion against ‘th e racial 
discrimination against Indian members tn the I M 8 He referred to the Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation -which be declared had been flatly contradicted by the com- 
munique issued on March 85 reset ving certain posts exclusively to the European 
merabera, however high their qualifications might be because they were the sons 
of the soil It had been stated that European doctors were necessary because 
European officials wanted them He had too much respect for the European officials 
m the countrj to believe that they would put forwaid such an unreasonable demand 
If a man was ill he wanted to go to the best medical man Personally the speaker 
would not object to go to an Eskimo doctor if he was- a good doctor Proceeding 
Mr Ohiasuddin asked what about the Indian Ministers who had to take office eight 
hours from now Were thev to be entirely helpless in the matter of recruitment 
to the I M B ? Responsible people would think twice before taking office under 
such humiliating condit ons (hear, hear) Quobng figures the speaker stated the 
British personnpl would remain at the same level while the Indian personnel would 
be reduced by 65 Englishmen had so many avenues of employment m the colonies 
on ships and so on which were closed to Indians and yet the Government came 
forward to oominit the eruae of retrenching Indians in their own country He 
appealed to the European group which had given support to abolition of racial dis- 
crimination acioss seas to support his motion which condemned racial discrimination 
nearer home 

Dr Deakmukh in a withering condemnation of the Government’s policy declared 
that the same spirit that ruled m regard to Indianization of the army ruled in the 
sphere of the IMS also What was begun ^ Indianization of the army came to 
Indianization of one amt and then dwindled down to an experiment (laughter) The 
arm\ had turned itself into a research department {renewed laughter) Indianization 
was microsoopioal m extent and geological m point of time Dr. Deshmukh declared 
that the Esher Committee held that the Indian Medical Service lamentably failed m 
the Great War. He did not know what this service was Was it civil, or military or 
was It mere Kichdi service (laughter'* ? Thousands of young Indians came to the 
rescue of the empire when the great crisis of war overtook it Then the talk of 
martial and nonmartial classes was not heard All became martial while now that 
the ciiBis was past the Government forgot its obligations It was fortunate that they 
<hd not make a distinction between raedioaf and non medical races (faugh ter) IV/th 
one stroke the Government had stabbed Indianization and provincial autonomy Dr 
Deshmukh declared that the servioe only deserved to be called the Indian Mercenary 
Service There was nothing noble about it 

Bvr Henry Otdney stated that Dr Deshmukh was entirely wrong in condemning 
the I M 8. to wh cb they had much to be grateful for The Esher Committee did 
not condemn the whole service Its remarks applied only to that part of the service 
which was engaged m the Mesopotamian campaign. Having said that, he supported the 
adjournment motion. He himself was a sufferer from the perpetuation of racial dis- 
crimination Ho thought all talk of a whitaman wanting a whiteman as a doctor 
was nonsense What he wanted was a skilled man The speaker could understand 
a Britisher wanting a Britisher to attend to hia womenfolk and children 

Continuing, Sir Henry Qidney said that he would not care if tho whole service 
was manned by Europeans, but he did not want raoial dicnmination It was an 
insult to lav down that an Indian might he treated by a Britisher bnt an Indian 
might not treat a Britisher 

Ur 0 B. F Tottenham replying, said that he would only deal with the broader 
aspect of the motion He onaraotenzed Dr Deshmukh’ s speech as an unworthy 
attack on a very fine servioe and as unrelated to the snbjeot-ttatter of the motion, 
Tho crux of the matter was that it was necessary to have British offiows in the 
I Mt S. and if so, how many With those who asked that British recruitment should 
oease at once, he did not wish to argue But there was a body of opinion which reoog- 
nieed as the Round Table Conference had recognised that the service would oontinue to 
require British officers, (Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant interrupting contradicted the 
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statement and declared that the Ronnd Tible Conference did not recognize this) 
Befernng to the term ‘racial diser mnation’, Mr Tottaoham said that ha was pre* 
pared to accept it as a conrenient description of the doctrine that British olBoers ^ 
eome right to accept medical treatment from their countrymen, bat he contended 
that racial considerations did not come into the matter at all If they did, they 
were on both sides The communiqae had net made the so-called racial discrimina- 
tion worse nor was the principle of reservation of posts to British officers a new 
one or of a lecent occurrence The only new fact was a reduction in the number of 
such posts and that was not the subject for the motion of censure They were 
jstrodncing a short service svstem for Indian officers. There was nothing new m 
that either The fact of recent occurrence was the differentiation of pay The basic 
pay of future Indian entrants had been reduced but after the talk of the need for 
reducing the standards of ray it was not right to make this matter on whioh to 
censure the Goveinment He denied that the scheme necessarily implied any reduc- 
tion whatever in the number of Indians. What the commnntgne meant was that 
any province could employ any number of [ndiaa IMS efficers it liked and all 
that the communique was cooceraed with was that a proviuce should not employ 
anything less than a certain number of British officers After quoting a senes of 
comparative Bgnres, Mr Tottenham claimed that far from reducing Indians m the 
I M. 8 the communique had rendered it possible for the number to be increased 
The tJovernment consulted all provincial Governments and the unanimous view of 
Ministers was that provincial Governments should have the greatest latitude m the 
employment of I M S- officers The scheme gave disoretiou to provincial Govern- 
ments in this m-itter. 

Pandit Oovtnd Ballaih Pant in an impassioned speech said that it was difficult 
to speak with restraint on a subject of this aatura It was uatlunkable, it was an 
insult, it was an ignominy to say that it was necessary to import people from out- 
side to treat foi signers, who were imposed upon this country, who oame unwanted 
and unasked and who were paid hv this country So Indian could hear this without 
agony He reiterated that the Services Sib-oouimittee of the Bound Table Cou- 
ference unanimonsly accepted the principle that no recrnitment of Britishers should 
he made for the L M 6 Mr Pant proceeded to state that they had seen the mockery 

of provincial autonomy daring the last week TTie change made m the IMS 

was IB accord with the spirit of that provincial autonomy The number of ludiaas 
in the service were to be reduced from 109 to 54 and that was called I ndianizstiou, 

Mr Toiietiham, interrupting, pointed out that the Ministers could increase that 
number 

Mr Bant retorted Ministers ? What great care you take to have good Jiiatstars ^ 

Contina ng Mr Pant asked Did the Armv Secretary realize what principle of 
racial discrimination introduoed by the communique meant ’ It meant that Indians 

should not allow themselves tc be treated by Britishers They should not buy 

anything from Britishers That would cut at the root of foreign exploitation in this 
country and the country should be thankful to the Army Secretary for teaching that 
lesson Even m a matter m which humanity alone should count and which was the 
noblest art on the earth racial canker had a place and the British wauted to be 
exclusive. 

A closure was applied at this siage and the motion was pressed to a division and 
carried by 60 votes to 35 The House then adjourned 

Habtal Day Incidew ik Delhi 

2oi APRIL — The Asaembly to-day earned by 61 votes to 40 Mr As'if Ah t 
adjoarnmeut motion regarding ‘the rough handling of a rewectahle Congress wotnan by 
two European policemen, deliberately insulting the National Flag and other aots of grave 
provocation escalated to disturb the peaceful demonstration of the oitizcns of Delhi ” 

Strong Bpeeches were made from CSongress benches, but the allegations made 
against polite officials were denied by Government spokesmen 

The House carried by 44 to 36 votes a resolution moved by Mr. Gktaauddm for 
the intiodactioQ of the homoeopathic svstem of tieatmsnt in Goverameat hospitals 
Another resolution moved by ^th Sheodass Daga, urging that India should cease to 
be a member of the League of Nations and disooatmue the payment of her aunnal 
eoBtribution evoked a lively and animated debate whioh had not ooaoluded when the 
adjraronient motion was taken np lor disoossion. 

Mr A^af Alt, making the motion, gave what he d»oHbed as a plain and on- 
TWBiahed account of the happenings. After quoting a newspsper’s account of the 
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preparations made by the police to prevent people sospenditig their bosioeM on April 
1, Ur. Asaf Ah said on the day in question he iearnt that 13 arrests had been made 
by 8 a n> He tiled to get into touoh with the Home Member bat couid not. At tb$ 
Congress oflSce somebody came up and showed a flag which had been trampied under 
foot by a policeman m the presence of the police chief and also the metal rod to 
which" the flag had been attached. The rod with the flag had been broken off from 
the bonnet of a car and trampled under foot. (Ones of ‘shame') Mr. Asaf Aii 
•bowed the torn flag and the rod to the House. He said thereafter he went to the 
Buperintendent and without formality told him how provocative such acta were and 
how difficult they made the task of leaders who wanted a peaceful demonstration 
Mr Asaf All later saw that a number of mottos and flags had been wrestal from 
Toluuteers and thrown on the ground. This had been done m different parts of the city 
Mr. Asaf Alt referred to Mr Thorne’s objection m the morning that the matter 
was not of urgent public importance and declared that a majority of Indians were 
prepared to work to the gallows for the sake of the National Flag 

Referring to the arrest of Srimati Satyavati, Mi Asaf All said that two Earopeans 
put their bauds on her shoulder so heavily as to tear her blouse, (tries of ‘shame, 
shame'.] It was an indecent assault and no Indian could toterate it, least of all from 
foreigners who pretended to be civilized human beings 

Mr. U S Aney said he could not And adequate expression to indicate the depth 
of his feeling at the misbehaviour of the officers of Delhi In his view the pettiness 
exhibited by them was uncalled for over a legitimate demonstration against un- 
wanted new constitution. It was no use denying the allegations when several of 
tiiem were eye-witnesses themselves 

Referring to the insult to the National Flag, Mr Aney declared that it was a 
•ymbol of hope and cheer to millions and reminding the bovernment of the Nagpur 
Flag Satyagiaha some years ago, said that they would not toterate any insnit to it 
&ntinuing, Mr Aney said that if the incident went off peacefully yesterday it 
was not due to any order of the Government or the policeman present there, but it was 
the triumph of the preachings of Mahatma Oandhi The Oovernmeut must be thank- 
ful to bm 

Hr. C hattopadhaya appealed to every section m the House to support the motion 
and thus express their indignation at the police atrocities and get the officers res- 
ponsible therefor punished 

iiaulana Shaukat Alt said that he was an old Congressman but he did not join 
yesterday’s demonstration as his party had decided to woik the constitution for 
whatever it was worth As for the alleged police violence if the facts were 
true the Ooverument deserved censure He had known Srimati Satyavati for long 
and he was sure she would not have resisted or evaded her arrest The treatment 
aoootdfldL to her was a disgrace to au'^ Governments 

TAr J A Thorne, speaking on behalf of tho Government, said he was at a loss to 
know what case the Government had to answer. (Cries of ‘don’t answer’ ) After 
describing the situation before April 1 ho referred to the incidents of that day and 
said he bad in thia reply had to rely ou the text of Mr Asaf Aii’s motion and snob 
statements as were made m snppoit of it. 

As regards the rough handling of Srimati Satyavati, Mr. Thorne said there must 
be some mistake as to what had actually happened (Ones of ‘no, no’). A statement 
had been made that this lady wes assaulted in an indecent fashion. He agreed that 
if that happened not only »would Mr. Aney s blood boil but that of almost all gentle- 
men in the Assembly. But he could not believe that this statement which was made 
for the flist time had any foundation. Mr Thorne read a statement made by 
the officer responsible for her arrest That statement reported that she was inciting 
ID a loud voice the mill hands to oease work and so it was consideied necessary to 
arrest her, A crowd swarmed round her and there was the possibility of an ugly 
scene She was pushing some workers who were trying to enter the mill and rae 
assistant superintendent laid his hand on her shoulder and told her that she was 
under arrest. On this some of her followers ran forward and the traffic inspector 

placed faiB hand os her shoulder and indicated that she should stand near the gate 

until a lory arrived She told him not to touch her and he left her alone The crowd 
was then pushed back but portions of them began throwing bncis. The police party 
was a smml one and no further action was taken until a reinforcement arriv^ Mean- 
while the crowd continued to atone the police. On the arrival of the lorry the 

crowd was pushed back and the prisoner was taken away id the lorry. Mr. tWos 
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said that this did not show that tha taohaical reqjtireiaents of «tre8t h»i bo«a 
e*ceed«d.AB regards the charge ol insulting the National Flag Mr. Thoroo toad th« 
report of the superintendent of police who denied knowledge of how the fl« was retoored 
from the bonnet of the car. The superintendent added that no viotenoe had been 
used and on any ordinary day no notice would have been taken of the incident. Mr. 
Thorne said he did not understand how Mr. Asaf AJi oonJd assert positively Aat 
anything which might be interpreted as an insult to the Congress Flag done by Mr. 
Scott in his presenoe or with hts conniTanoe, He had Mr. Scott’s authority to say 
Hurt it was untrne that the flag was reenored st Mr. Boott’s instance or tbu it was 
trampled upon by his orderly or that his orderly dragged the pole of the oationai 
flag. Mr, Thorne concluded, declaring that the Government could not admit that the local 
anUiorities had acted otherwise than in the manner that had done them great credit. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai expressed considerable snrpsise at the manner in ’which the 
Government case had been put forward. None of the material facts had been denied 
by the Government. To understand the significance of the happening in Delhi the 
House had to consider the background. The newspapers this morning had reported 
peaceful hartah thro^hout tha country. Three days ago Mr, R. A. Butler in reply 
to a question in the House of Commons said that the Ooveroment were aware that 
a hartal had been ordained by the Congress aad added that a hartal was the method 
by which protest was usually expressed against wrong measures in India. Mr, Desai 
added that officialdom in this country, dressed in brief authority, wanted to make 
it appear that this form of protest was not successful or peaceful and that people 
hugged the constitution. Mr. Dwai referred to the flag meident and said that the 
National Flag was more than a mere political symbol. It was the sacred Symbol of 
hutb jn methods of peace by which the world would be ruled in times to come. The 
Conner flag was tMen off the bonnet of a Congress worker’s car and the superin- 
tendent of police was idly looking on. That was the account the fuperintendeat gave, 
but he could not and dare not contradict what Mr. Asaf All had told the House. 

Proceeding, Mr. D^ai narrated an incident in which an assistant auperinteadent 
of police went to a highly respmtable citizen owning several shops In Delhi and asked 
if he was closing his shops, The citizen said ‘yes’ and the officer asked *wby should 
Toa ? Tou have a whole police force at yoar back.’ The citizen, however, said he 
Bad decided to close the shops. The incident explained what was the purpose of the 
display of the police force. Not far from there a most magnificent meeting was 
held in Delhi that evening. Such force was displayed in order to give freedom to 
comnut treacherous acts against the Congress and the country. 

Mr, Desai referred to the account that Mr. Thorne had coldly given of the manner 
in which two men had behaved— it did not matter to what race they belonged. The 
police officer would have known, if he had cared to enquire, that she was the grand 
daughter of Swami Sbraddb^and, a most respected citizen of Delhi mid this land. 
Bhe had been five times to jail and was not going to run away from arrest. She 
was prepared for the consequence of her action. Two men, one after the other, had 
pnt their bands upon her and kept her in that condition and it was seiiously stated 
it was not an act of outrage. He disliked io say it ; but Mr. Thorne must understand 
that even if a hundredth part of that had occurred to any woman in h'S land, or for 
matter to any Englishwoman in this land, then even the cold Mr. Thorne would 
be boiled up to a point at which he wonid not have been able to speak. The Goveru- 
meot could not take credit for the fact that other parts of the city had been peaceful. 

It waa due to the spirit by which the country was moved and inspired, the spirit 
of forbearance whieu even hosts of agents provocateurs who roamed in the city ou 
April 1 eonld imt disturb. They wanted blood, bat they did not get it. That WM 
their djssqipointineQt. 

Hr. Chapman Uortimer (Enropeon group), speaking amidst constMit interr options, 
and heckling, said that in no other country was tnere a preoedeat to what was hap- 
pening in this country. If Mr. Gandhi was to he congratulated for his preaching 
aoo-violenee, he claimed the Oovemment of this country sdso iteserved some credit 
for taokling very delicate situatioas especially when women were among the crowd, 
Beferriog to the tii-ooloDr %ig he decided that it ropre^nted only a partiouiar 
party and their friends and U would not he called the Natiimal Flag, waa 

zoanous iDterroptioBa whea 1h« President aaksd tibe memhers imt to interrupt 

Mr. BhttiablUit JDaaai declared it would be difficult to keep tiiemselvee In 
leatraint when such a vtolfliit diitortion of truth vma nitmwd oo the floor of the 
Boom. 



lumdlioff of tfadffl must be oondemned. 

Sir Frank f^oyee, referring to Sir Cowasji's spaoci, said it was based entireiy on 
Ik iiwi <st tiia 

sp^oifio tiilBgationa mentioned in the motion and the sjpeeobes. in particnJar the 
Biq)ei*intaadent of police had denied that the dag was deliberately enatcbed and trani> 
pled apotu The Gorernment felt themaelves jo^tifiad m acoapting the denial. At tha 
same time he was quite prepared to agree that, if Saga were wantonly snatched wd 
treated in the manner described by any member of police, specially at a time like 
the present one, such acts required real refutatioo. He entirely endorsed tha view 
that women agiUtors must be prepared to run the risks incidented to pablio life. He 
would concede that no tmdne force should be nsod i^insi tiiem. 

_ Oontinuiufi Sit Frank Noyoe advised the Hoose to view the matter in a reriistic 
spirit and think before attempting to oensura tho Government on mere hearsay evi- 
deaoe of incidents which after all were minor. Far from censure the Government 
ought to be congratulated on their euocessfal handling of yesterday’s demonstration. 

(Sosore Was accepted and the House divided on Hr. A$af An» motion which 
WM carried by 61 votes to 40. The announoemStit of the resttlt was received amiihrt 
waving aloft of Oongress flags and shouts of “jf&batma Gandhi ki-jai". The Hoow 
tiisD adjourned. 

IsniAJ? TAsm Aor AUSKD. Bill 


Srd. APRIL Sir i/akomed ZafruUak Khan moved to-day a bill to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act 1934 in order to continue for another year the existing proteo- 
tive duty of annas 12 per maund on broken rice^ Bir Zafrultak stated that the protao- 
tive duty in a large measure fulfilled the purpose for which it was imposed, namely, to 
prevent the inrush of broken rice so m to compete with the Indian product, parti* 
oularly the cheap varieties. In oertaia ditectlooS^ there had bean imptovemauit in the 
situation and the prices of better qualities of Madras and Bengal rice had risen. Ln 
amendmeoC had been given notice of suggesting extension of the duty to rioe and 
paddy. That amendment, it might be argued, ^as not in order and therefore could 
not^ moved, bat he pointed out that there was no oaaa for such extension. 

Mr* ic; Sanfonawi, speaking in favour of extending the duty to rice and paddy, 
•wd that this would act as a stabilising factor in market conditions and wotud 
Igve moral suptjort to the paddy growers. Nor would the revennes be affected by 
the extension proposed by him. 

Mr. Aviaash%{\ngam Cheily itiso supported the suggestion fox putting a proteo- 
tiw duty on rioe and paddy also. He declared that the rise in the price w rice had 
oeea very little as far aa Madras was ooneerned, and cultivators were atioktug to 
paddy growing merely out of love of land. If the foresent rate of imports continued 
and if, as was expected, there was a bumper crop this y«tf the ptaitioa of tibe 
(^tiv«^ would deteriorate. It wae, therefore, necessary for Governinent to do some'* 
to Increase the pnoes of rioe. 

Prof. Banga oomplaiu^ that so llttie had been done to h^p paddy growwa in 
tUs otKtotry. The exietiag duty was only a ittoall part of whad WM neoanary lod 
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Pinasst OF W 403 » Act Amsko. Bm. 

Sir Frank Nonee fflored a bill to amend the Paymant of Wa^^es Aot so aa to 
lay down tliaf an mnployod person sbail bo daemed to be absent from the plaoa 
where he is required to work, if although present in snoh place he refuses to carry 
oat hla work. Sir PnuA Hoyce swd that this was the last of the seria of labour 
mMSures brouaht by him to the House. He hoped the House would aooord him 
support that it had so generously nTmi during the last five years. Section 9 of the 
Aot though relieving the employer from payments to workmen who were not pmeat 
tm work appeared to render him liable to pay wages to persons who though preamtt 
Alined to work. This bill was intended to remedy this defect and to enable the 
eaD^tojer to withheld wages Item such workmen. 

ICr. K V. Qiri complained that Government always desired to prevent strikes 
and industrial disputes by penal measures and by refusing to encourage trade unionism. 
Ljghtaiag strikes and sit-down strikes could be prevent^ a tactful handling and 
by introducing the conciliation machinery propoM by the labour Commission and not 

pmial measures of this charaoter. Striking a personal note, Mr. Oiri said that this 
was his last speeech in the House, as he was going to the Madras Aaseml^ and be 
expressed personal regard to gir Frank Noyoe for hia courtesy. If Sir I^k had 
nor bean able to do much for the workers it w^ because of the soulless Oovernment 
repreaenting imperialistic and capitalistio interesto. yfhen India had a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people she would be able to do everything 
to saieguaro the workers' interests. 

Mr. N. Af. Joshi said that Sir Frank Noyce had always given a sympathetic hear- 
ing and consideration to the workmen’s point of view and the working classes were 
grateful to him. The speaker was glad that Sir Frank Noyoe was going to Oenva 
uid ho hoped that he would be able to bring about a better understanding between 
the labour organisation at Geneva and the (tovernment of India. Sir Frank Noyoe 
was one of the few Englishmen to whom one oould frankly express himself without 
fear of Ic^ of frienitohip. 

Sir Frank Noyce, replying, exprwsed sincere thanks for all the kindness and 
oourteey he had received from the members, partionlarly Hr. Joshi who represented 
labour interests. 

Hr. tAwA» moved an amendment to the effect that the new clause shall apply to 
im employed person who thongh present in his place refused to carry ont his work 
without any ooMse. Mr. Joahi said his ameudment WM intended to provide not that 
a workman who though present in a factory yet refused to do work should be paid 
but that if there was sufficient justification for the worker to refuse to work the 
•nploym should be bound to pay. For instance, the employer might make a sudden 
(dumge in the conditions of work to which the worker wm accostomed. if the 
employer wanted to make snoh a change he must give sufficient notice. 

Prof. Ranga moved an amendment for the addition of the words ‘without 
sufficient cause.’ He siud that he had a suspioian that the bii! was brought forward 
at the insti^ioQ of capitalists. Not a single trade union would support suoh a 
Boeaaure. It was designed to make the grip on the workers stronger. It was Sir 
p^k'sj^ibe gift to the oapitaliata. 

Sir H, P. Mody said that the bill merely sought to rectify a defect in the Act. 
'Vfhen it was becoming a fashion to have stay-in strikes the situation had consider- 
ably changed and the Government measure was a plain and straightforward way of 
facing toe sitoatioa. The trade noton principles advocated by Prof. Ranga Would 
slunge industry into disorder. It was t^nst trade union principles to go into a 
lacto^ and refuse to work mid claim wages. 

Sir B. P. Body joined in toe expression of good wishes to Sir Frank Noyce. 

iHr. Oadgil snpported Prof. Range’s amendmmit. 

Sir Coteaeji Jehangif <^<1 bill was not passed it would do oonsideraUe 

injostioe to the employers. There wm no part of the world where workmen went 
In for a stay-in strike and demanded wages. 

Jlr. JmAK—I never wimted that 

fiir Ooieaeji That will be the effect of your uiendment if accepted. 

The m>eaker strongly opposed toe mnandaient whioh if accepted would create an 
imp^iWe eituatioa. He, however, did not object to protection being given to the 
etBpioyee but he objected to « distiootion being mwie between a stay-in strike mid a 
ata^^oot strike. 

lb. Bhttiabhai Beaoi stated thi^ both were under a nMapprehenMen. ^hat 
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wu intended to conrey bv the amendments was that without i^ing on etay-in etHke 
a man might stUl be on ttie premiees and be unable to irork for soffioient reason. 
Prof. Banga need not be afraid that it took away the right of stay-in strike, nai 
need the employers be afraid that labourers oould remain on the premises for the 
puri^ of a stay-in strike and claim wages if the amendment was made, 

Mr Frank Noyee opposed both the amendments. The bill, he siud, was merely 
intended to rectify a facana in the Act. He denied it was bis parting gift to the 
employers, Jtfr. joshi’s smendmeat Jed them aowhere. The eon^gwicf of an 
employer changing oonditiona of work need not be provided against beoanse the 
words ‘his woft' could only mean the work that the workman was to do under the 
ternm of employment. Sir Frank Noyce also sounded a note of warning against 
sUy-in strikes which resulted in damage to means of prodoctioa in other parts of 
^ world and said that Government wished to prevent similar consequences in India. 
Both the amendments were put and rejected, 

^ Ifc. Joahi opposing the whole clause said a prejudice has been created by bring- 
w in the stay-in strike. The claaso was not restncted te preventing stay-in strike® 
but w« hundred times wider in scope. In fact, it enabled an employer to change 
conditions of work and then if the man refused to do that work the employer bad 
a right to deduct his wages. None could agree to snoh a provision, 

Mr. s. Daa suggested an adjournment of the debate to allow time to both sides 
to ^ee upon an amendment which would satisfy both. 

When the Honso reassembled after lunch Mr, Bhulabhai Besot moved an agreed 
amendment that the explanation to clause 9 of the bill as amended would read as 
lOlJows 1 For purposes of this section as employed person shall be deemed to be 
a^nt from the place where he is required to work jf although present in such a 
place he refuses, in puTsaance of a stay-in strike or for any other cause, which w 
not reasonable under the oircamstance, to carry out the work. 

Before the bill was passed Mr. Aney expressed good wishes to Bir Frank Noyce, 
and referred In (Appreciative terms to his courtesy, 

Mr. Bkulabl^ Besot, associating himself with Mr. Aney's words, said that U had 
been stated of another Baglish friend of his in Bombay that it was impossible to 
acouse him of malice. It was difficult to pay a higher tribute than that and this 
^bi^ oould be applied equally to Sir Frank Noyce. Mr. Desai also referred to 
Noyce’s sweet reasonableness in dealing with labour questions. _ 

The President added a word of his own by way of personal appreciation of ^ 
manner in whioh Sir Frank Noyce had diBcharged his duties in the Assembly, 
Particularly his absolute courtesy. The President joined in the good wishes expreM- 
od by the other members of the BTouse. 

Sir Frank Noyce said he was not prepared for the kind things which had l^n 
said of him and he could not adequately express hie gratitude to those who had 
spoken. The bill was passed. 

AmkNDUEKI of liEOISLlTlTX BulfS 

Mr, Q. B. Spence stated that the amendment to the legislative rules reguding 
me questions of privilege would be, in deference to the genetid wishes of the House, 
up in the Simla session. 

, ^°8bavendra Rao announced a similar postponement of the resolution regard- 
ing the wntj,^ off of the balance of the railways’ debt to the depreoiation fund 
and contributioiK to the general revenues. 

In reply to Mr. Satyamurti. Sir Raghaveudra Bao said that the Wedgwood 
j- would be available in a month or two so that the resolution 

oonia be disoossed in the light of the committee’s recommendations. 

Pubuo Acoonwie COMumiK Bzpobt 

The House next took up further discussion of Sir James Origg'g motion that the 
report of the Public Aooounts Committee on the accoouto of 1933-34 be takm into 
oonsidm'ation, Mr. Sameeva Bao, replying on behalf of ^vernment, wd that he did not 
know whether this Bouse while discussing tiie report of the committee sh<n^ spend 
the limited time at its disposal in finding out what action had been Udrsn tm each md 
every reoommendatioa made by the committee. This work was done by the o<»uauttee 
iteelt. He did not su^^est that the House should not discuss any of the impctftimt 
reocflusenciations of the oommittoe to whioh effect had not been given ^ Govemeient, 
Mr. Bao then replied to the points made during the debate. The rremdent then 
a^oomed the House siine dm. 
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A notlc8«ble feature was the absence of the police pard at the mala gate of 
the Chamhar. 


Adj. MonoN—JiTTB Mai Sism 

Immodiatsly after tfr. Stadd took his seat, Br. Ji. Sanpai (Oos^ess) muted ^ve 
to move an atQoorameat motion in order to disonss alleged interferenoe by executive 
aatboritj in conneotion with the jute mill strike in the rioinity of Calcutta.” As 
the requisite number stood up in support of leave beiog granted, the Chairman 
annoonoed that the motion would be taken np as soon as the Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker were elected. One Muslim member opposed the motion. 

1^9 motion which was tabled by Mr. Shibnath .Softer^ (Labour Congress) but 
moved by Mr, Sanyal read ; “The House do adjourn to discuss a definite matter of 
urgent publio importance, namely, the situation created by the interfarenoe of the 
local ezeoutiva authority in couaectiou with the jute mill strike in the vioinity of 
Oaioutta,” 

There was another motion of a similar nature in connection with the cotton mill 
strike at Eusthia but it was not pressed in view of the fact that two adjournment 
motions cannot be moved at the same sitting, 

Mr. P. Banerjee and Khan Bahadur Hasemaii Ehan having withdrawn from the 
contest for the Speakership, there were only three candidates in the field. Of. these Khan 
Bahadur Aziaul Haque ohtuned 119 votes, Kumar Shlbshekhateswar Roy ^ and 
Maulvi Tsmizaddin Khan By process of elimlDation, Mr. Tamizuddin went out 
and the contest lay between thelother two. Votes were again polled and' Mr, Azizol 
Haque obtained 150 votes against Mr. Roy’s 81, The former was declared elected. 

Mr. Atizul Saque, who was the Ministerial candidate, was formerly Education 
Minister. Mr. Boy was a former President of the Bengal Oonncil and was also Minister 
for Local Self-Government. His candidature was supported by the Congress Party. 

Itie House reassembling, Hon. Mr. Fazlul Euq, on behalf of the Ministerial Party, 
felioitated the new Speaker and said that in all countries Legislatures rightiy asaigneu 
the place of honour to ^e Speaker. He hoped that in the discharge of his duUes, 
the Speaker would receive oo-operation from all parties in the House. 

Mr. Barat Bose, Leader of the Congress Party, said that the Congress Party in 
the House was out to combat and end, if possible, the Constitution. They intended 
to carry on their work with that objective but in that work, he did not expect or 
rather had no right to expect that the Speaker would take sides with them but ho 
hoped and expected that the Speaker would give assistance by giving rnliogs in a 
manner which would be consistent with justice and fairplay. 

Mr, Azi*ul Euq^ replying, said that he was conscious of the enormous responsi- 
bility of his office. He believed that the future shaping of the Constitution would 
depend to a great extent on how the proceedings of House would be condneted. 
He would always be impartial to all parties. Above all, he would always try to be 
honest. He app^ed for co-operation from all parties in the House. 

Elkoiio:? of Dr. Sfkxesb 

The Assembly then took up the election of the Deputy Speaker. 

The candidates were : Mr. Blagutre, Maulvi Abdul Mai id, Mr. Asraf Ali Khan 
Chandhory and Mr. Palin Behary MuHick, the remaining eight having withdrawn. 

The result of the first b^ot in which the Congress Party did not participate waa 
Mr, Maguire 10 votes, Mr, Majid 33, Mr. Chaudbury 64 and Mr. Mullick Sd. The 
name of Mr. Maguire was eliminated, while the ballot for the remaining three can- 
didates was taken ^ on the next day when Mr. Asraf Aii E^an Ohoudhury waa 
declared elected as Deputy Speaker. The House then adoumed. 

Bumjji. Oovzbitob’b PosmoK 

8Ui. APRIL : — The Congress Far^ sprang a surprise when the Assem^ this 
afternoon, under the chairmanship of the Speaker, Khan Bahadnr Asizul Buq, 

Mr. J. C. Quota, Chief "Whip of the Congress Party, rising on a imint of ord«. 
muntained that His Excellenoy Sir John Anderson had not been valkUy appt^tad 
OovernOT of the Province under the new regime and therefore ^ aota done ^ him 
in respect of the Assembly, inoiuding the nomination of a temporary Speaker 
yesterday and the summoning of the House, were altra v»rM and lU^d. 

lb. Sofa’s ground for making this contenrion was that in other provioossj Hie 
Qkjmnots Mfore they entered apon the dntiea of offloe usd« the uw 
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had been i|>poioted by » Royal CommSsEdoD which was dahr {rabBahed io tha 
Oaactte ud took the oath before oae of his Majesty’s Jadgai. Bot in they 

foood no soch Royal Coamisaioa appointiog him as Goreraor of the prormoe nor 
did they know whether he had taken any oath before any Judge. la these oirataa- 
staooes, Vr. Oopta maintained that farther proceedings of the Ronse wooid be ii/egal 
wid lUtra vires and it wotdd mean sheer waste of pabiio money and time to conti- 
nns ao^ proceedings. 

Mr. Stattosh Sjumar Bastt, another CoogreH member, said that there was no 
point in. the point of order ndaed by Hr. Onpta. 

The Bpeaker asked the Home Minister 8tr Kieaja Nasimuddin whether he coaid 
enlighten the Hoose npoo the sabimt. 

Sir Natimmddin satd that he did not know how the Governor waa appointed and, 
therefore, uked for time to consider tha point. 

When the Honse rMSsemWed, Sir Nasimuddin said that the Governor, vdio waa 
in office before the introdnetion of the new Constitution, was not appointed by 
commission. As saoh, he ooaid continne to be in office and no commisaimi was 
required ncr was there any need for taking a fresh oath. 

The Speakm', BCr. Azisw ATag, held that andw Sec. 331 of the Government of 
India Acf, Oovernors ooaid oontmoe in office. As sach, he toled the pmnt oat of c^er. 

Adj. Moxiok — J ura libu Stbiss 

Immediidely Gierei^ter, the Hotme took up the adjoarnment motion moved yMt«r- 
day to disooBs the mtaation arising oat of the eseootive interfermice in oonneotion 
with the jute mills’ strike. 

Moving the adjoarnment motion Dr. Sanyal narrated the condition of labonrers 
in the Jote Mill areas and referred to the promulgation of the order under ^tion 
144, Cr. P. 0, in varioiu places where the strike was going on against persona 
enaiged in Labour work. Several mmnbers of the House were not allowed to go to 
th^ oonstitaencies 1^ the promulgation of the order. Dr, Sanyal wmited to 
&e attention of the Ministers to ue- state of affa irs prevailing in the Jute Hill areas 
and added that exeoatire interference was part of the general policy of tiaie Gh>- 
verammit 

Mr. Shibnaih fianeijee, Mr. Santemh Kumar Basu, (Ur. Niharendu Dntta Maznmdar 
wd Mir. A. B. Biddiki also spoke in support of the motion. Mr. Biddiki, however, 
iq^pealed to the Opposition to give the Cabinet time to study the sitoation and oome 
to a decision. Be also asked the Cabinet to take the matter into their hands, in* 
stead of leaving it in the hands of the executive. 

Mr. J?, Suhrateardjf^ Minister of Labour and Commerce, said that the Govern- 
ment was movitm in the miiUter and would soon oome out with its policy for bring- 
ing cloaer contain between the mnployer and the employed. 

^ Nazimuddin, Home Minister, said that while the strike was a Intimate means 
for labour to get their grievances redressed in all countries, in India, it waa resorted 
to with political objects in view, j^arding the promulgation of the order uadw 
Section 144 Cr. P. C. on April 1, he said that the Government had received informa- 
tion that there was going to be a militant hartid on April 1 as declared by the Oon- 
gTMt Socialist Party, which aimed at stopping ordinuy bnsiness and public utility 
servioes and he thouj^t that the Government was jostified in taking action to prevent 
soob a sitnation. 

Tha (Mef Minister, who wanted to offer the olive branch, said that he would ooU 
a conference of leadbra of the strikers, at which he, with the laboor Minister, 
wnnld disoosa tiie various points of view in order to arrive at a settlement. 

The adfooramnit motum was ttdked out and tiie House was prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

The first Session of the Bengal Legisiatiee Conncil {Upper Hou^) tioder the new 
OonBtitution met at Calcmta on the 8th. April 1937. Mr. Saij^ndra CAandra mtra 
was elected President of the Council with 30 votes. His rival the Maharaja of 
Santosh received 29 votes. 

Mr. Mitra was the leader of the Congress Party in the Council of State. The 
Maharaja of Santosh was the President of the l^t Bengal Council. 

Sir George Canig>bell presided over the meeting. 

Of the four candidates, Mr. Lalit Chandra Das had already withdrawn. Of tne 
remaining three, Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim said that as Moslems had been elected 
Spealier and Deputy Speaker of the Assembly, he would like to withdraw his 
candidature. He was permitted to do this. The House was then prorogaed. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Ut Sesaion— Lahore — 5th to 12th April 1937 

The Patjjab took the lead ia the iDangaration ol the new legislatares when its 
Assembly met at Lahore on the 5th. April 1937 under the presidentship of Raja 
Narandranatk, The House was full. In the place of one solitary Congress member in 
the last Counoil there were present to-day ovor 30 Congress and allied group memiiers, 
all wearing khadi clothes or white caps. A visual demonstration of the introduction 
of the new order was the disappearance of both the official block and the nominated 
members. The Congress and allied groups occupied the former Opposition benches, 
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with Dr, M, Bhargava, leader. Lata Dani Chand Anbatavi and Obandhari Eriabna 
Gofrtd Datt, the CoDgreas chlei whip, oa the front bench, Oo a beach aloi^ide 
were Dr. Mohamiaad Alam and Dr. 8. D. Kitohlew Jwith Malik Barkat AJl ana Mr. 
K. 1* Gflwba jast behind them. 

At the oatset the secretary r^d a message from 'the Governor Dominating 
Raja Nareodraoatb to oconpy the Bpetier’s chwr pending regnlar eiection of the 
President of the House. With the exceptioa of the Congress membere and a few 
others, who remained seated, the House received the message all standing, as 
required in the order. 

Dr. Alam on a point of order inquired what authority the secretary had to ask 
the memfcars to stod up on that occasion. 

The President said that it was a matter of ordinary courtesy. *I have noticed 
with regret’ said Raja Narendcanath, ‘that soma members remained seated when 
the Governor’s message was' read. It was a matter of showing respect to nis 
Majesty the King-Emperor.’ 

Dr A/am.— What I want to know is whether the secretary has power to 
require the members to stand on such an occasion. 

The President.— Be only followed the usual routine. There is no authority. 
(Cheers.) 

J>r A/oJw,— Thank you, sir. 

Administering of oaths was then taken up. After the Ministers the first memwi 
called up was Mrs. Pashida Latif (Lahore Muslim women’s constituency), who 
wearing a dark hurqa took the oath and then declared that as she was a 
pardanaskin Muslim lady she could not take her seat alongside the men members 
nor could she shake hands with the President after reading the oath. This 
ceremony was accordingly waived in her case and she took a detached seat 
outside the members' ring. 

There was no other business except oath-taking to-day. 

Electhos or THE Pmsidekt 

6tli. APRIL The election of the president was held to-d^, the two candidate 
being Choudhri Sir Shahabuddin and Dr. S. D. Kitchleie. Cmoudhurt Shahabuddin 
was elected president by a large majority. Congressmen together with the 
Nationalists and some Independents staged a walk- out on the giound that the 
secrecy of ballot had been violated. 

Dr. Oopichand Bhargava^ leader of the Congress party, on a point of order 
before the result was declared, stated that the nuxnDer of each seat was written on 
the respective ballot paper and hence secrecy had not been observed. Therefore he 
aud his party had decided to walk out of the House. All the members of the 
Opposition taereapon walked out amidst ironical demonstration from the Unionist 
party. The House then adjourned. 

Tee Goveehoe’s Addbbss 

7th, APRIL His Excellency the Governor addressed the Assembly for the 
first time to-day. In the course of his speech, His Excellency said “We, 
iu this province, believe that the Constitution can and- will be snocefisfaliy 
worked. Bat the ultimate test of success is the happiness of the people. I Would 
ask that irrespective of party you also should keep the essential principles of good 
government st^dfastly in view so that we may bring to the people of the Punjab 
unity, prosperity and contentment.” 

A feature of the speech was the exposition of the Governor’s constitutional 
position Vi’s o via the Ministry and His Excellency laid stress on the fact that 
even as Ministers receive the full^t measure of confidence from him, the Governor, 
under the Coustitution, was equally entitled to the Minister’s confidence. This 
thread of confidearoe, said His Exo^teaoy, runs throogh the warp oi the 
Constitution- 

Sis Excellency pointed out that none coitid give ind^nite guarantees for the 
future. At some time or other oiroumstanoes might arise compelling the Gov^or 
to assume reaponsibilities which the Oovernment of the day would be nnaWe or 
unwilling t« bear but it would be bia own oonatMit endeavour and his Ministma to 
prevent such circomstanoM ari^ng. 

inking a personal note, His Excellency said that timy were boond together in a 
oonunon task. The good name of the province and of each and all of than waa at 
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stake and *flDy departure from tbe goal on which they were set wonld be a 
reflection on ail of them. “Feeling as I do,” ss»d His Escellencv, “yon my be 
oertun that within hninan limite, I shall do all that is possible fo assist my 
Uinisters in a spirit of sympathy, co-operation and understanding.’’ 

Earlier in his speech, the Governor str^sed the wide field_ of responsibility 
attaching to Ministers which was no less important than that imposed upon the 
Governor by Farltament and the Instroment of Instrnctions, responsibiliGes of 
which the Governor coold not divest himself. But far from assuming to himself 
responsibilities which were not his or exercising those imposed on him without 
cogent reasons, it was the instruction of flis ifajesty the King that he (Aa 
Governor) should be stadious so to exercise his powers as not to enable his 
Ministers to rely upon his personal responsibilities and to relieve them of respon- 
sibilities which were properly their own. 

Congress members, also Akalis and several Independents, were absent from the 
House. 

Until ten minutes before the arrival of His Excellency, the whole left wi^ 
comprising thirty-five seats were empty but Sir i^ikandar ffyat Khan leader of the 
House, directed some of the Unionist members to occupy the vacant seats ^d 
when the Governor took his seat no gap was conspicously noticeable. After the 
Governor’s speech the House adjourned. 

The Mikistxes’ Salaeies Bill 

8tb. APRIL The Assemblv passed the Ministers’ Salaries Bill to-day. A teen 
debate took place on the Bill which fixed the Chief Minister’s salary at Bs. 48,000 
yearlv and that of each of the other Ministers at Bs. 36.000, 

Tne first division of the session occurred on the official Congress amendment 
moved by Mr. Oopichand Bkargava, reducing the Chief Minister’s salary to Bs. 

6.000 yearly. This amendment was defeated by 95 votes to 35, the Ministers remain- 
ing neutral. 

Mr, Bhargava explained the Congress view-point on salaries and said that 
Ministers being servants of the people, should set an example to the I. C. 8. — whose 
salaries the legislatures could not touch—so that the latter may be induced to follow 
suit 

Detean ChamafUal and Mr. Ck. Krisknagqpal Butt quoted figures obtaining in 
other countries, contrasting the poverty of the people with the high pitch of 
salaries which were most extravagant. 

Unionist Party speakers were in favour of “decent salaries enabling Ministers to 
maintain the dignity of their position.” 

Raja Ohaznafatali Khan alluded to the Congress silence when high salary was 
fjaid to tie hate Mr. V. J. Pat&l as PresidoBt oi the Asssmbiy. 

Dr. Alam (Congress), moving for circulation until May 31, 1937, for eliciting 
public opinion, urged that salaries should be fixed as much in the light of the view 
of the electorate as proposals for balancing the budget. In a sarcastic vein, 
Ur. Alam reminded the Ministerialists that their main promise to the electorate 
like the Congress was to bring relief to the m^ses but whereas the 
Congress throughout India was prepared to offer the most capable brains for not 
more than Rs. 500 monthly, the Punjab Ministers wanted a salary which was actually 
much higher than even such a dictator as Sgr. Mussolini gave to himself, namely 

10.000 lire yearly. And the people of India were the poorest in the world. Ur. 
Alam oomj^ed the salaries of Bombay and U. P. with those proposed for the 
Punjab Ministers and contrasted the incomes of the respective provinces. He de- 
prwated the proposals bein^ rushed with this unseemly haste as though the Minis- 
terialist Party was uncertain of the future and assured them that the OppositioD 
would be g^erous and not parsimonious. 

Dr. G^ckatid Bhargava^ leader of the Congress Party, supported the motion and 
said that as representatives of the peoffie, they should not accept more than Bs. 
per month. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan pointed out that they had wished that the Governor 
Bbould not fix their salaries as had been done at present and the BHl had been 
brought up in ordor to flr salaries through the legislature at the earliest moment. 
It was an impossible proposition that every item shooW be referred to Uie electorate. 
As regards the contrast in salaries, Sir Slkautdar pointed out what was done in 
Ben^ whme eleven Ministers, eleven Seoreturies mid eleven Under* Seoretarlee wme 
provided. 
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Tbe motion for eironlstion -was defeatwi All amoodments were reieoted and the 

onginal sums were passed .. , . 

An interesUM change made in the Bill was the oficaal ITniouist ameadtOMi movra 
by the Party s Chief Swretary as a result of whioh oir btkaniar Byat Khan wm 
bo styled Premier, instead of Chief Minister ir 

The Congress Party sapparted the ameadaxont amidst cheers and toe xtouse 
adjourned 

9Ui APRIL r~lho President fixed 2-30 n m in tbo afternoon to ooosidor Ihe 
adjournmeat motion to ‘discuss the position of agriciiUttfists of the province lonuwing 
the recent disastrous hailstorm’. Two other adjournment mottous to discuss the 
situation in Eot Bhaithan Singh, where acute Sikh- Muslim tension prevailed and the 
fcilure of the Government to solve the problem theie, were either withdta a oc 
rejected 

The Congress adjournmeot motion was withdrawn after an hours dtscussiou in 
which the mover urged th^ at least Bs 50d,0()0 as Takavi loan were needed to afford 
relief The Premier assured the House that all possible relio', luoladmg a revenue 
remission of Bs 100,000 was already being distributed and the Government was 
taking a most sympathetic view of the disaster 

Presidevt’b Salary Bill 

The debate on the bill fixing the President s salary to Bs 36,000 yearly was taken 
up Mr Knskna Oopnl Butt, its mover, said j ‘Are wo to be squeezed dry by our 
own people I tell you that you are sowing see is of icnolution as the people can 
not afford to pay salanes 34 i times of their own per capita luoome 

After rejecting all the amendments the House agreed for Bs 36,000 yearly for the 
Speaker and Bs 6,000 for the Deputy Speaker The Premier next moved for the 
addition of a new clause to the bill that the expenditure on the salaries of the 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker be an expenditure charged on the revenues of the 
Punjab, thereby ensuring that the salaries of those two shall not be discussed on 
the floor of the House The Premier said that the Speaker aud the Deputy Speaker 
were above parly, hence their salaries should not be discussed 

A Cougtess member obyeeted that uo uew claiKo could be added at that stage 
1110 President deferred ruling on the point and the House adjourned till the 12th 

Debaiv on Zetlanu Speech 

12Ui APRIL —The adjournment motiou of Mr AT L Gaubo to disouss the 
leccnt statement of Lord Zetland “and the grave iinphcalions thereof on Provinnal 
Autonomy and Responsible Government purported to have been established by the 
Government of India Act ’ was talked out to-nay after two hours discussion 

The main feature of the debate was a statement bv the L^ot of the Opposition, 
Dr Ooptchand Bhargava, who said that if there was mass action in other Provinces 
followed bv repression, there uas sure to be mass action in this proviuco too He 
had already beard that the police of all the provinces had been told to be m readi- 
aofis Ee appealed to dJ, irrespective cf other differeacas, to sigaify their dissatis- 
faction not only with the Constitution but also the interpretation sought to be given 
of Respoofiible Goverumeat in India by Lord Zetland’s speech 

bir Stkandar Byat ATAom, Premier, replying to the debate said that he had no 
doubt that had the position been as stated “by our revered leader, Mahatma Gandhi” 
and as quoted by Lord ZeGand m his speech from Mr Gandhi’s statements, then in 
hts opintou an agreement would be quite possible (cheers) and he would urge the 
well-wishers of the country to move again m that direction Sir Sikandar regretted 
that while demanding an assnrance from, the Governors in the terma of the Ju L 0 
C reeolntion, the Congress leaders had not themselves made It clear to the Oovor- 
nors that they, on th^ pact, would not allow a situation arise to make the Gover- 
nor’s reserve powers for maintaiaiog the tranquility, the rights of services and the 
interests of mmonti^ to be brought into nae Bad tma been made clear, he thought 
the present oonatitation^ sitnation would not have arisen. 

Congress members repeatedly heckled the Premier, but he said that that was bis view 
of the matter and he honied there was still a chance for settlement on the basis of 
Mr Gandhi’s statement m which ha said, “Wa wanted nothii^ more ” 

Mr. Oauba, at the outset, said that although he did not belong to the Congress, 
he thooght that the Congress was right in describing the new Oonsdtntion as a 
hnmbng and faroe. The mun qnostton to-day was the formation of interim Minis* 
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triea and their constitutional positica, even more than the Governor's refusal to tive 
the assurance t^ked for bj the Congress. Mr. Oauba thought that Mr. Bajagoptiaohari 
bad correctly stated the position in his statement. Condnding, Mr. Qauba said that 
all ciroumstanoes pointed to the fact that Provincial Autonomy, as interpreted by Lord 
Zetland, had compieteJy broken down. 

Dr, Oopickand Bhargava related how this Act came to be forced upon India and 
what part the Congress played in 1931 through its sole representative Mr. Gandhi, 
at the Bound TabJe Conference, in winning freedom for the oountry. Mr. Gandhi 
had made it clear that ah that India wished was association on terms of equality, 
with freedom to sever connection if that was considered desirable. He even made 
it clear to Lord Irwin that safeguards demonstrably in the interests of India, could 
be framed. Lord Zetland had said in one ploie that if Mr. Gandhi wished, he could 
sea the Viceroy and in another place that now matters restad with the Governors. 
Lord Zetland referred to period of six months. “Bat I believe the Parliament can 
prolong this democracy of puppet Ministries for two years under its discretion”, 
concluded Dr. Bhargava. “In other words we are told, either you join the Consti- 
tution as slaves or get out. The position is galling to the self-respect of any Indian, 
to whatsoever school he may belong and I hope the unanimous vote of this House 
will be cast against the Act aod against Lord Zetlaad’s statement.” 

Begam Shah Nawaz told Congressmen that everyone admired their sacrifices but 
now the time had come for them to make still greater sacrifices in the toilsome 
paths of working the Constitution. 8he recalled the message sent through her to 
indiwis by a prominent Irish leader that India would never attain what she wanted 
until she worked the Constitution. 

Detoan Ckamanlal gave instances in which conventions were actually set up in 
other Dominions by actually overriding the Constitution. There was thus no point 
in saying that the hands of the Governors were tied. “I believe,” stid Dewan 
Chamanlal, “that even as Lord Zetland said that Mr. Qandbi had not read the 
Government of India Act, Lord Zetland has not read his own constitutional history.” 

The Advocate-Qeneralt discussing the constitutional aspect, said that as the Con- 
gress had annonnced that they were out to wreck the Constitution and if weight 
were to be attached to their declarations made with other items in their manifarai, 
then they were clearly ont to wreck the Constitution with eonstitationai activid^ 
and knowing this position, it wonld be illegal on the Governor’s part to bind his 
own hands and say he would look on while the Congress were doing so. 

Malik Barkat AU countered this by stating that as long as the Congress had 
stipniated that they wanted an assurance only for their constitutional activities, 
not all the prestige in the world could make the action of the Governor constito- 
tional. Sncn an attitude might be perfectly legal on the Governor’s part but it was 
equally perfectly illegal, because anything sought for within the Consftitution, could 
not 6e denied 6y the Governor within the Chnstitution. Mr. Barkat Ah’ quoted Mngftsa 
constitutional practice on the subject and contended that the so-caiied interim Minis- 
tries, without any backing of the eleotorate, were ultra vires in terms of the 
Instrument of Instructions and the spirit of the Act 

Sir Sikandar Byat Khan said that he regretted that the Congress had exposed 
themselves to the charge that they had been attempting to see how far the Gtovern- 
ment would go. 

Mr. Krishna Oopal Dutt retorted ; “Then the Government themselves did not 
want us by the way they have drafted the Act." 

Hir Sikandar said that if he were a Congress leader he would have immediately 
accepted office and forced the issue on the Governor and made the Governor face 
the consequences. The Premier did not touch the constitadonal aspect of the issue. 

As two hours had by then been taken up, the motion was talked out 

Lxo. AsemretT < RiaiovAi. of DisquautFicawoH ) Bill 

The Assembly finished its legistative programme, after passing the Punjab L^*s- 
lative Assembly (removal of disqualifications^ Bill which is a technical “enaW^’‘ 
bill in respect of election of certain class of public servants performing quasi-Q^ 
eramental functions and the appointment of elected membws as ^rhamentarv 
Becretarlea. ^ 

The announcemmiit that he would take the murliest st^ to resign from, the Ztitdar- 
ship (vilii^e .offioial) was made by Miah Tftakharuddia^ Secretary of the Ooogress 
Party in the Pnnjab Assembly, in the course of his speech opposing the Bill 
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Laabardars, he said, were hereditary. The same was the case with him. SpaaKj^ 
frtan hia pei^nai experieooe, he said that these vUla^e officials readered help to the 
police to carry oat repressive measures. (Cheers.) . 

Id the coarsa of hjs reply to the motion for clroalatlon of the Bill, Sir Stfcattdar 
Hyat Kkan^ Premier, ma^ the fol/owiag^ statement ; “If ever we find that Wte 
Govamor disagrees with what we believe is the light thing to do in the intoreste of 
the people, we shall not hesitate to resign offices and go to the Ooposition benoh^ ’ 

A CoDgre^ member: Have yoa ohstained an assurance from the Goveroment ? 

The Premier : We need no assurance. We are sure of ourselves. 

SpEiEER’S AND Dt. SpBAEEB'S BilLS 

Ihe House passed the Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’i Salaries Bills. 

The Premier offered to insert a new clause (making the ^)eaker’B and Deputy 
Speaker’s salaries non-votable) if the Opposition agreed to follow the coavontioa by 
not moving cuts in their salaries, fflie Opposition gave the assurance and the Bill was 
passed and the House adjourned sine die. 


Budget Setcion— Simla 17th to 29th June 1937 

Budget fob 1937-38 

The Orst of the Provincial budgets under the liofornas was presented by Mr. 
Afcnoharlal^ Finance Minister of the Punjab, in the Punjab Assembly held at Simla 
on the 17th. June 1937. The Minister annoanood a small estimated" surplus of 
1,72J^ for 1937-38 and a realised Burpius of Bs. 23 lakhs as against the budgeted 
d^it of »8. 16 lakhs for 1936-37. 

Mr. Monoharlal b^an with a reference to the previous complete dependonoe of 
provinci^ finance on Central authority and its gradual separation by a series of 
stops how in consequence of the introduction of Biespoasibie Government by the 
Mcmtford ^fonns, expeuditore in the province on henencent departoaents rose from 
Es. 170 iakhs in 1931-32 to Ks. 290 laks in 1936.37. The year 1&35-36, for which a 
triflng Euralos W9S bod^tod but which gave strong iadicationa of heavy deficit of 
ove: Ba. % I^hs when last year’s budget was presented, ended due to certain 
favonrable oircomstaacM with only a smali deficit of about Bs. 2 lakhs. For 1936-37, 
already closed, revised figures show that instead of a deficit of over Bs. 16 lakhs 
indicated in the Imdget last year, the year was likely to yield a surplus of abont Bs. 
23 lakhs, showii^ a net improvement of more than Bs. 39 lakhs over the budget 
figures, l^is improvement had ocenrred in several sources of provincial revenue 
but more parttanlarly in land Be venae Es. 21 and one-fourth lakhs, Irrigation Es, 
12 and two-fifth fakns, and Hydro-Electric Es. 6 lakhs. There was also improvement 
due to the fall, because of economy, in working expenses under Irrigation of about 
Eb. 3 lakhs. 

It was prepo^ to devote this surplos to the extent of Bs, 15 lakhs in relieving 
the hjrdro-elaotric scheme of certain expenses made out of capital that should have 
been normally met from revenue. This would also afford a permanent relief in the 
tmrden of interest charge on the hydro-electric schema to the extent of Es. 75^10. 
Ihe Finance Minister said that it would be noted that the hydro-electric scheme, 
after defraying working expenses, was briagtag net reoeipts of Es. 14 lakhs. Against 
thia^ ^era was mi annual interest charge on capital of little over Es. % lakhs. As 
net receipts wm-e now eiqpanding at the rate of about Bs. 2 lakhs yearly, it was 
honed that this gr^ oommeroial enterprise of the Oovernment might, wit^ a cal- 
cnlaMe period, b^'n ctmpleteiy to pay for itself. 

As regards 1 ^ 7 - 38 , revenue reofflpts were estimnted at Bs. 10 , 90 , 39^)00 and 
revenne expenditure Bs, 1038 , 67 , 000 . Ihe esUnute provided tor a very small sor- 
plns of Bs. 1 , 72 , 090 . unless certain items of income showed marked Improve- 
mmits in the upward direetton, the amall sorplus was likely to be absorbed in oertain 
additions to the budget diraotiy oonsequent on the introducuon of the present Beformm 
each as the (qipointment of two otaBjmttees, one on resoutew and retrenohment and 
the otiiier on une^loymeat, which were b^ng oonatltated almoet id once, as idso 
the increased provimon that should have to Ito m«le for the salary and aiiowanoea 
of ntembmrs of the Assein^. 

The IGntatry started ofifibe on the mnnrciw ef terrible haitotmrms riiat devxated 
raM props in targe parte ^ Mt^tan dirisioa and b^ere they had teen many days in 
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cfBoe, seretal p*rt8 of flie province were mitsd by heaTy, aoaaMooal raisa and 
OT^iOBM with mre effects on crops. The widespread gram biight had also ouMHi 
harm to the general agrioultara! position. The income under land reronas 
•ad irrigation had suffered in oonse^aenoe to the extent of Ra. S5 lakhs. Deainte 
this fall to levenne, the provision under beneSoent departments had been Inorea^ 
by Bb. 20 lakhs. During the year, a famine relief xaud had been oonstitated and 
xerised soafes of pay came into effect, dlso the Ha veil Project entered the sta^ of 
BOtual coostrectfon. The Project would make large areas m the district of Moltmi, 
DOW dependent ou inandatiou canals, secure and portions of Sfuzaffargarh and Jhang 
distriots, which ware now arid wastes, would be converted into floanshing oolooies. 

Oontinuii^ Mr. Sionoharlal said that a close study of the budget revealed the 
following possibilities of improvement in future of provinoial finance: (a) the Haveli 
Project, where it is expeotM that irrigation would eommenee within four yMrs 
was expected to yield, whan in full operation, Bs. 78 per oeat ou the oapi^ 
expended; (b) increasing net receipts frk>ni the hydro 'eleutrio scheme; (i^ 
•nnually inoreasing savings, because of the introduotioa of new soalu of 
pay over an extensive field of services ; <d) possibiUties of further retrenchment as 
• result of investigation of the Committee on Resources and Betrenohment ; (e) 
possibility of saving in interest by utilising the strong credit position of the proyiooe 
•—8^ position built up by oareful husbanding of resonrces ia the past lu addition, 
while provinoial finances were necessarily ineiastic, the Committee referred to above 
might be able to decide upon fresh resources of income. Rafereuoe must also 
be made to the probability, in the remote future, of a ooutributiou from inoome-tax 
now whotiy appropriated by the Central G-overnment. 'While these definite possibi- 
lities of improvement could only be achieved gradually, as the years passed, the 
budget had shown the essential soaudness of the finances of the province and the 
IHnance Minister empb^ised in this oonneotion the broad facts during the year 
1937'3S of Bs. 23 lakhs ou the oue side and increased expenditure on oenefioient 
departmente of 20 lakhs on the other aud to this inoreasM expenditure had to be 
added Bs. 3 or 4 l^hs more because o! the oiroumstancw connected direotly with the 
pesent reforms. The Ministry had laid special emphasis on economy bat this was 
to be practised oonsistently with increasing provision for nation-bailding aodvitiee 
and it was reoogntsed that the efficiency and integrity of services most be borne in 
mind. Mr. Manoharlal referred to a courageous but souud Gnanoe as the proper policy 
for the Government Now that the province was going to be the complete master in its 
own house, both with allocated sooroea of tevanue and powers of future borrowic^, 
the Ministry had stressed its solicitude to study, and as far as possible, to oarry out 
the least wish of the Punjab Popular Assembly, The Government was, ha saiiL 
■live to the idea of progress in the country. The Minister referred to the saying <w 
the great political philosopher, Montesque, how in a republic, as liberty advanced, 
the oitizen was reimy to pay more heavily in taxes because he believed that ha was 
Mving hims^f of hia free will. While it was trusted that that would be the atd- 
tttde of the Assembly, should the unofficial oommittee recommend fresh sonrces of 
iooome the Minister ended by saying “that strict economy is to be the watchword 
in all car departments. We regard publio money to be a trust to be administered 
with the ntmost care bat are fully determined within the funds the House eliows os, 
to build up the highest measure of benefioeut service for the province, for therein 
m believe 11^ not only the prosperity of the prorinoe bat also the welfare atul 
luppinass of its people,” 


STazi Pnisoiixas m Pnirjaa Jaha 

JUNE At question time to-day Sir Sihemdar Byat ffAon, Premier, Infonned 
Hr. Hari Singh that there were at present seven persons detmned in the PuBjab 
WS aa state prisoners by orders by the Govwnor-Generai in CtouuoU unusc 

Bemilatioa HI of 1818. Of the prisoners convicted by the Martial Law tribnnala in 
lO^ U Were still in oonfinement Of these six were in the Andamans serving 
their aeatenoes of transportation for life and the remainder in the Punjab jails. 

Sir Sikandar ffyat Xhan informed Mr. Kartar Singh that the number of primn- 
•n in ^ Punjab jails olassed as terrorists was 49. Many of these were under* 
goiag life sentenoes and it was not possible to mention the date when they were 
nfcely to be released. The terrorist prisoners were kept in cells at niriit and were 
not flowed to mix with other prisoners in day time, ^e Govenuaeat £id m inten* 
t^n of suddog a general release of oil political and terrorist prisoneca. The ttnaabar 
M paMMtts at present interned in thw under aeotm S of the Odsal^ 

n 
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ia& Ijw isksii4mea\ kxX ^ was 15. The; had hem intorsed for havios 
ia a maanet pr^adicial to the public safety or peaoe. The QoyenuBeot ^ set 
mtend to raaove the restrictions on such prisoners, ^ .. 

In the course of a supplementary question lata Dum Ciond 
whether tie Ooveroineat had decided on any psrUoular policy with regard to tie 
j^eaee of political prisoners. . .. i r 

The Premisr replied that ordera had been issued that the Marti w Law p^nen 
shonJd be released immediately (applause). TTith regard to other jporitioal prisone^ 
their oases were being examined periodioally with a view to see whether they oonw 
released withont jeopardising public tranquillity. 

Aonos Tasss Aoxissr Nxwspapkss 


Interesting figures were given by Sir St*andor ffyat Khan, Premier, r^farding 
the action tares by the Government against the numerous newspapers under sections 
TII and JX of the Press Emergency Powers iict ot 1931. During li>34 securtties 
were demanded totalling several thousands from 59 newspapers all over the province ; 
in 1935 from 76 newspapers, while in 1936 securities were demanded from 135 
newqiapers. Most of these were vernacular newspapers. Since l9d0 the securities 
deposited by eight newspapers and printing presses had been forfeited. In two 
oases an appeal was preferrm to the High Court, One of them was rejected and 
the other was stili pending. A majority of these actions against these presses was 
based either for sedition or for pablishing artioies desired to stir up communal hiUred. 


ComnjHAL Hiots— Pkemieb’b Statkmiht 


Sympathy for the victims and regret at the unfortunate communal riots in Oujrid 
and Amritsar were expressed by the Premier, b«r Stkandar Bayat Khan in the 
course of a lengthy statement to the Assembly. The situation upto last night 
WM that one more Muslim died in the hospital and his funeral would take place 
hi'day and he hoped that better sense would prevail among either communities and 
mj untoward incident on this occasion might be avoided. 

Ano&er anfortunate incident quite unconnected with the recent commnnal tension 
ocooired at Amritsar, namely, the horse of a tonga driven by a Sikb got out of control 
and ran over three children who all happened to be Muslim, two of whom died in 
the hospital and one is undergoing treatment. The Premier r^retted that this inoi- 
dent should have happened at this moment as it was likely to be misunderstood 
Md might further inflame feelings. Sir Stkandar expressed profuse thanks to the 
leaders of both cornmnaitira who wiUmgly and sincerely co-operated with the 
authorities in easing the situation. The position with regard to investigation, the 
Premier said, was that 38 cases bad so far been registered under various sections of 
the lodimi Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes, 22 arrests had been made and two 
were still absconding. The total number of lujured at Amritaar was 5d, the number 
of those admitted in the hospital 28 and that of the discharged 6. Two persons had 
died since their admission therein. 

The Premier suggested the advisability of setting up a small committee of the 
House coDsistittg ofmembers of alt parties and all oommunitiee to keep watch over 
the commoual situation all over the province and if unfortunately any untoward 
incidents happened one or more members of this committee might proceed to die 
spot and help to bring about conotiiation and get first hand information of the 
eaosea of the incidents. The most unfortunate experience at present in some cases 
was that some members in their seal and anxiety, to show their solicitude to their 
oinstttuenoy or their community rushed to the scene and after seeing or hesring 
one-sided version of the oocnrrence issued statements to the press whioh prsctioe 
was not in the inter^t of any community and should be stopped forthwith. He 
hoped that he would have the sympathy and support of the Bouse in any action he 
found advisable to take to stop a repetition of the onfortanale incidents of the land 
which occurred id Amritsar. Ee mkie a personal appeal to individual members not 
to rash to the pr^ with an incomplete statement of foots or information without 
propv verification. (Apphmse). 

Dr. Oopichand Skarffava, on behalf of the opposition, welcomed the Premier's 
statement and assured him that &e Government would have their fullest support in 
the sneasnreg tidmn to pot a stop to communal riots in the province. 

Ganaui. Daotssimr oar Bncen 


JUNE :-^enenl dieonsiton on the Bodfst oomnKmced to-dsy. About n 
doMB sjHWkers psrttoipidsd iq^the debate iBoiodmg tiiree out of fear woain 
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aamljent. There wm severe orifeioUm of the ba{iget from the Oppositiw beaebes, who 
oharMtensed it as a or«itare of the bareaooraoy ioberited by the so-oalled popatax 
Ministry. On the other hand, Unionist members claimed that under the vary limited 
scope of the Constitution with the major portion of revenue reserved and non-votabl* 
Mr. Manoharlal’s wag au admirable budget, better than even Oie Congress tfinist^ 
oop/d have prodooed. Mr. Ghaaaafarali remarked that the CongreK Ministry, if in 
office, wonld have perhaps created some apectaoaJar politioal statemeuts to oatoh the 
paWic eye. 

The House gave a sympathetio hearing to speeches by three woman members. 
Begum Show ^awaz said that women, representing one half of India’s population, 
received veiy little facilities for education, the expenditure being only 13 to 14 per 
aant The provision for sickness, child-mortality and maternity were quite inadeqtute. 
She urged that the Goverument should do all in their power to mitigate sollertags 
in a humane and generous manner. The Bouse then adjourned. 

24Ui. JUNE The Assembly concluded general disoussion on the Bndget, Several 
front benchers participated in the discussioa to-day. 

Mr. M. Abdul Haye, Education Minister, in a forceful speeoh/declared that 
Government intended to nationalise the system of education m the Panjab. He dig- 
conraged denominational institutions giving communai or religions instmotion, which 
proved very harmful to the Province, 

Dewan Chamanlal welcomed the laudable sentiments expressed by the Bduoattoa 
Minister and wondered if within the meagre funds provided, he would be able to 
pat them into practice. 

Speakers saw no large scale planning in the Budget to make the Province cirHieed 
or prosperous. 

8tr Sudersinqh Majithia^ Revenue Minister, explained the varions soheme of 
irrigation that have been under serious consideration. The Ha veil Project has been 
sancdoned, the Thai Project was now under consideration and as an alternative to 
the Bhakra Ham scheme, the Government was investigating possibility of sinking 
tube-wells. 

Hr, Oopichand Bkargava, Leader of the Opposition, severely criticised the Gov- 
ernment for giving the cold shoulder to members of the Opposition on several 
occasions. He referred in particular to the praotioe of the Governor presiding over 
Cabinet and drew attention to the report that the Governor had appointed an officer 
against the wishes of the Minister. 

Sir Stkandar Haj/at Khan, vigorously defending the Government, refuted th* 
serious allegations made against him and the Government. After quoting instanoea 
of the kind of co-operation given by the Congress Opposition, the Premier declared : 
"We are prepared to help the Congress and seek their help hut the Government wifl 
not allow them to interfere in the executive side of the Government*’, Referring to 
Cabinet proceedings, Bir Btkandar said that he was surprised that the Leader of the 
Opposition who professed to know parliamentary practice referred to Cabinet meet- 
ings, which were secret. As for the Governor’s interference, the Premier said : “I 
see no objection in the Governor presiding over Cabinet meetings. He has been 
extremely helpful to the Government not only in advising us in several matter s in 
which he has got more experience than many of ns but there has not bean a single 
occasion where the Governor has interfered in the administration. I think this will 
dispel any misapprehension. I can assure the House again that if the Governor 
int^eres with our work in any way, we will resign. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Manoharlal, Pioaaca Minister, winding up the debate, said that changes in 
onrrency and tariff policy oonld not effect tasting prosperity. What was most im- 
portant for industrial advance was determination on tne part of those who subsoribed 
to capital to see that the management of companies was in iproper hands. A good 

S stem of government and good finances were interohangeable and he was satisfied 
at the jjreaent Government was insisting on strict treasnry control. 

I!he Hoose at this stage adjourned. 

VoTiwe ON BnoaET Dshands 

28tb. JUNE The Assembly discussed to-day cat motions on demands for grants. 
The debate was oonfined to the land revenne on which several cats were moved, 
all of which were either withdrawn or rejected. 

The opposition members raised points of order with r^ard to prooednre to be 
adqited with regard to the order in whioh the demands sboald tte iikeA np sf^ H 
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me oWaed the (^position Party had the priTlle^ to wleot partiouiwr d«aai^ 
fter wiabed to dieotut. 

Before the fiooee adjonmed, the Premier aanoonoed that the GovenuBent ^ 
Qonoeded tiie raqaast aad anoocdimtly Mr. ffojucAand Bhargava^ I^er of the Oppoai* 
tioB. had seieotcu the demaods aodfer Oeneral ^dmioistraHon, Police, Edaoation aad 
Ignoaitaxe for disoxmion, xtr^ng that eight daja be allotted for the parpoae. 


29tfc. JUKE t— The doll prooeediaga of the Assembly were enlivened by ano&er 
soaoe which onhninated in the walh-oat of the Opposition coosistin^ of the Congreas, 
Iffisd-n ^hhitea and Ahrare. 

While disoossione on oat motions were prooeeding, the leader of the Oppoaitioo, 
2>r. Qcpichand Bkargava started making a scatement ooncerning the powers of mats 
shall of the Souses since to-day the marshal wae -sitting next to the Speaker. He ms 
a police officer named Mr. a Sadiq, 

The Speaker said that the snbjeot coold not be introdnoed when another sabjeot 
me under oonaideration. 

Divan CkamanlaL, raising a balky rolome in bis band, informed the Speaker that 
under parliamentary praottoe a stranger could not sit in the Hoose (referring to the 

martbab. 

The Speaker ihereapon asked Mr. 8. Sadiq to sit in the adjacent Ticere^ 
A few miontes later, however, the Speaker said that be had considered Us 
Moision uid allowed him to sit on the marsbal’s obwr by his side. 

Divan Ckamanlai again rose to say something but <be Speaker said before Biwan 
Ohamanlal bad an opportunity to speak ‘for the present I have allowed him to come 
back. The point is that 1 have yet to decide finally what should be done. He being 
my marshal has a right to sit in the House’ . 

Divan Ckamanlai : T regret 

He was not allowed to finish the sentence by the Speaker who [said am not 
gtnag to coimider the oommente on my action’. 

Bitmn Ckamanlai ; 1 want to make a statement, (Ones of ‘order’ from the 
Uinisterial benches ) 

Ohamanial said loudly ‘ordinary oourtesy* (renewed and angry oriM of 

'<mder’ ‘order* from Mmisterlal beuohes). 

The Speaker : ‘1 have given my ruling’. 

Divan Giamemlal : ‘On behalf of the Opposition I want to make a statement’. 

The Speaker : ‘If the hon, member stands I will have to ask him to leave the House’, 

Divan ChamatUal ; ‘I will withdraw. We will all withdraw*. 

The Speaker : ‘Very good*. 

Thereupon the majority of the Opposition membeta withdrew from the bouse. 

PBIIQEB’s KzPLaKi.T10]f 

When the Assembly reassembled after lunch with empty Opposition benches, the 
Premier, 8ir Sikaniar Hofat Kkan^ made a statement in regard to the unfortunate 
inoident in the morning which resulted iu the walk -oat of the Opposition membeta. 
fie said : Onfortunately I was not present in the Hoose when the inoident happened. 
With your permission I wish to make the position clear as to how this appoint- 
ment of the marshal of the Assembly was made. You wilt remember, Sir, some 
ago you spoke to the Governor asking him that he might be pleas^ to i^poiat 
a marimal on the analogy of the Ontral Assembly. You snU^nently asked the 
bead of the Government to make suob an appointment. On that occuion I bad to 
inform you it was not possible to make a permanent appointment immediately Imt 
would be prepared to appoint a temporary marshal pending the formal sanotioa of 
the Goverooc. The gmitleamn who sits uert to you as marshal baa been appointed, 
in aooordaooe with that deoiaion.’ T regret’, continued the Premier, 'that the Op- 
position numbers sboold have thought fit to stage a walk-ont. It may be there 
night be mher reasons. It is not for me to impale motives and take an unoharitaide 
view of things But t wish tiiey had not token the action which they had. I timat 
in view of my explanation they will now see their way toloome back. In oonolu^o®, 
I may point out that the precedent of the Central Araeably is that the appointment 
^ marual was made by the Governor-General w the xecommsxuiation of the 
Specter and here ^ yon toe^ tiie mitiidiva. . 

OFFonma Lbodcbb’ Bxaxaasn 

The it^rwing idajbambwae ktoed by 41 rnmUskii Amvnhiy who hiA it«|ed 
A mft-ont to-^v 



lOT* ’W 3 OPPOSITION LEiBEEB’ STATEMENT m 

*VlQiont toy pteTions 'warniug or iotimttion this morning, we fonnd & gentio- 
mn l» maftj sesM to toe left ot toe Speaker. On enquiry by os as to who toil 
sentiemin was, toe Speaker stated that he shoald apologise to the House for not 
bsTiz^ intorised toe Honse earlier that the gentleman was the marshal of ihe 
Bonse and be had been appointed by the Government and that he himself had no 
hand in the BppoiDtiBent Fartber, the Speaker stated that the gentiemao waa 
appointed as marsnal of the Hotise, apparently last night and that hie duties were 
comparable to those of the 6ei^eant>at>3rm8 in the House of Commons. Thereapon 
the Speaker was informed that it appeared that apart from the speaker not having 
had a band in this appointment no member or leader of toe opposition had been 
ooQsnlted. The Speaker said that his duties had not been defined. The Speaker 
was renoested to name the person concerned as a stranger wherenpon the Speaker 
ordered him to remove himself to the Yiceroy’s box which he did. While certain 
Opposition leaders were oonsnlting among themselves in toe lobby regarding this 
appointment of which the incumbent appeared to be a police officer, the Sp^er 
oontr^icted his own previous ruling and stated that the police officer conoernM 
was like his own assistant and that he would allow him to come back to his origi* 
nal seat on toe floor of the House and said that he might be taken as marshal, 
sergeant-at-arms or his assistant. On Dr. Gopichand, Diwan Chamanlal and Sir 
Gokalchand^ Narang retoming to the chamber they were amazed to find the police 
officer again ^ on the floor of toe House. Diwan Chamanlal raised a point of order 
regarding this matter but the speaker would not allow him to prooeed. Diwan 
Chamanlal rose to announce that since the police officer remained on the floor of 
House the Opposition would register its protest by not parUcipating in the proceed- 
ings, but toe Speaker in common courtesy instead of allowing Diwan Chamanlal to 
make his statement took toe most amazing and unprecedented step of asking the 
bon. m^ber to withdraw. Nor did (he Speaker allow the leader of the Opposition 
to suggest as ho wanted to that toe police officer should not sit on the floor of toe 
House for toe next few minutes till luncheon interval so that he could diseoss the 
iMtter with the bpeaker. The opposition walked out with Diwan Chamanlal led by 
toe leader of the Opposition. 

We dwire to register our protest in no unmistakable terms against toe flouting 
or the right and privileges of members and the appointment of a policeman as a 
guard over members who obviously could not act as the marshal being still in 
service. In the Central Assembly the manshal appointed by the Govenior-Gener^ 
on toe recommendation of the Presfdent of the Assembly is a retired official. His 
anties are purely formal such as announcing the entry of the Speaker, carryicyi 
mesR^es for the Speaker and carrying messages from the Assembly to toe Council 
of State. But toe duties of the sergeant-at-arms are statutory and most serious — 
removal of members and removal and arrest of strangers. No such statute^ 
provision exists in the rules and standing orders of the Punjab Assembly or its 

S ooedure or under any authority that we are aware of. And yet we are told that 
B position of the police officer in question will be comparable to that of the 
fiBrgMnt-at-arme of the Bouse of Commons. 

The manner in which the Opposition had been treated, the varying and oontra- 
motory rulings given by the Chair, the tone and manner of the Speaker adopted 
towards toe Opposition, the quick change of attitude on the part of the Speaker on 
oowions when the Premier had intervened, the reasonable motious ruled out 
arbitrarily— these issues and others have brought toe patience of the Opposition 
polut. We did not realize toat the Sneaker would add to this by 
adopted by him towards the Opposition and the humble manner in 
t^iOu ha aecejpted the orders of the Qovernment in the appointment of a poiioe 
officer ID se^toe as marshall and flowed himself to attribute most serious powers 
Md authority to^ toe wid police officer which powers are unwarranted by law. 

insult to every member of toe House whose rights, privileges 
•ad dignity are meuaoed in this most glaring and objeotionabie fashion. We had 
toe^duMBber^*^ ^ register our protest m<«t emphatioally by withdrawing irtwa 

Since i^uing this statement we have learnt that toe Premier has made a sti^ 
meQt OB the floor of the House definitely stati^ that not the Qovernment boi tto 
Sp^ket asked for the appointment of^ toe said poUoeman. This a^n is toe most 
i^oai inoideot sicoe the Speaker originally denied any hand in toe appointm^it. 
we iMve toe |mWio to judge toe maniier in whioh this Du^iiMe had hm oondooisMi’ 



The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

UST OF MEMBERS 


1 Mauk Khuoa Bakhsh 
Ksan 

2 Dtptliy SptaAer — Khan Muham- 

mad Sarwar Khan, Tahir 
Khaili 

IHnisiers 

3 Thk Bon’blb Khan Bahadur 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qaiyitm Khan 

4 The Hon’blk Rai Bahadur 

Mrhr Chand Khanna 

5 Ths Hon*ble Khan Bahadur 

Sadullah Khan 

Members 

6 Khan Abdullah Khan 

7 Khan Abdul Aziz Khan 

8 Khan Abdul Gbafoor Khan 

9 Abbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan 

10 Abdur Rab Khan Nishtar 

11 Khan Sahib Raja Abdur Raha* 
MAN Khan 

la Arbab Abdur Rahaman Khan 

13 Khan Sahib Pvbdul majid Khan 

14 S. A JIT SINGH 

15 Khan Akbar Au Khan 

t6 Nawabzada Allah Nawaz Khan 

17 Khan Amir Muhammad Khan 

18 Khan Sahib sardar asadullah 

Khan 

19 Qali atta Ullah Khan 
30 Khan azizullah Khan 

ai Captain Nawab Baz Muham- 
mad Khan 

aa Lala Bhanju Ram 

73 Rai Bahadur Lala Chiman Lal 


24 Khan Faizulla Khan Graini 
as M Faqira Khan 

36 Dr C C. Ghosh 

37 Lala Hurum Chano 

38 Rai Bahadur Lala Ishar Dass 

Sawhney 

39 Main Jaffar Shah 

30 Sardar Jaggat Sinoa Narao 

31 PiR Syed Jalal Shah 
3a Lala Jamna ^>ass 

33 Rai Sahib Lala Kanwar Bham 

Bagai 

34 Doctor Khan Sahib 

35 Khan Malik ur Rahaman 

Khan 

36 Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan 

37 Khan Muhammad Afzal Khan 

38 Khan Sahib Muhmmad attai 

Khan 

39 Sardar Muhammad Aurangzbb 

Khan 

40 PiR Muhammad Kamran 

41 Nawabzada Muhammad Said 

Khan 

42 Khan Muhammad Samim Jan 

43 Nawab Muhammad Zaffar 

Khan 

44 Libutsnant M- Muhammad 

Zaman Khan 

45 Khan Nasrullah Khan 

46 Rai Sahib Parma Nand 

47 M. Fir Bakhsh Khan 

48 Rai Bahadur Lala Rochi Ram 

KH ATTAR 

49 Khan Zarin Khan 

50 Mian Ziauddin 


Proceedings of the Council 

Itt Sewion-'Peahawar— & 15th April 1937 

ADJorxinuGNT Monoafl Disallowjbo 

The first sesstoQ of the K. W. F. Pr. X^egislatire Assembly ander the new Oonsti- 
tntion met at Peshawar on die 14A April 1937 for the admmistratioQ of oaths, JOun 
Sidieb Abdal Majid whom the Governor bad appointed as Chairman presided. 

The Ministeri^ Party oossisted of 16 members of the United Muslim Naiionafist 
Party, while die Opposition comprised Id Kbadi-otad Congressmen, led by Dr. Khan 
Sahib. Three Hnsitia lodependeDts and four members of the D«aooratic Fady 
ooenpted die oendre bioolu Ail dm 50 members of the Honse were present. 

After the oath-tsknig ceremony, the sneaker roied that owing to the Hndtatteiu 
inuAsed on his powers, he was uiudMe to admit Dr. Khmi SahtVs adjoammmit 
RM«mi regardu^ istertemoe et Oovenuawt offlaUito in Mlaistry tormadon, B« 
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uud tb«t appoiotmeat took effect at the time of occopafion of the chair. tTofil 

thea be waa not possessed of any powers. According to the Assembir BoW 
a written statement on the subject-matter of adjournment motion sitouJd to in the 
bands of the Speaker, haff au hour before the Meeting of the Assembly, As half an 
boar before the sitting he was not the speaker, he was, therefore, unabie to take 
notice of the adjoarnment motion. 

^a same ruling was applied to Fir Baksh’s (Independent) adjoarnment motion 
relating to Lord Zetland’s speech. 

^ Baksh had tabled the following adioarmuent motion :^^‘This Assembly adjoartia 
its business to discuss a matter of dennite argent publio importance, namely the 
recent statmaent of Lord Zetland regarding Provincial Autonomy and Responsible 
Qovernmeut established under the India Act 

Baksh and Mr. Abdnl Bab Nishtar rose on a point of order but the Speaker 
stock to his decision, adjourning the House till the next day. 

Earlier, the Speaker read the Government message regarding his appointment as 
Speaker. Congress members and Muslim Independents remained sitting aa the 
Ctovernor’s message was read. 

Ths Qoversob’s Addeess 

16th. APRIL H, E. Sir George Cunningham, Governor of the Frontier Province 
addressed the Assembly to-day. Congress members and two Independent Moslim 
members were absent. 

After congratulating the members on their success in the recent elections and 
recording hm appreciation of the way in which the candidates for varioua consti- 
tuecci^ assisted the authorities in carrying oat polling peacefully and successfolly, 
His Excellency said 

‘'Ever since the inception, 10 years ^o, of the gigantio task of revisi^ the India 
Act, 1 have watched with constant interest the stages by which the Frontier Pro- 
vinoe has been brought within the ambit of the new Constitucion. It is not neces- 
sary to recall the reasons why until five years ego the Province was excluded from 
the Reforms of 1919. Mora important is the fact that since 19 i3, it stoiKi constitu^ 
tionally on a level with other provinoes of India. The result, however, has been our 
eiperieuoe of constitutional forms and the methods have been shorter here than in 
most provinces. The people of this provioce and their representatives start in thia 
respect at a disadvantage. It makes it the more important that they should strive to 
show that they are cmiabla of working the new constitation in a way which will 
bring credit to the North-West Frontier. As we are now bidding farewell to the 
older order of things, it is fitting that 1 should here pay a tribute to those on whose 
shoulders rested the administrative and legislative responsibilities of the last five yeara 
lor the publio service they rendered and for the traditions of dignity and fmrd^ing 
which they established in this House. 

“Of the great changes wrought by the Constitution I propose to say little. Mem- 
bers of this House appreciate, as clearly as I do, both the weight of their new 
responsibilities and the soope of their new opportunities. Never before in the histoir 
of India have her people held in their own hands such power as they have to-day 
to direct her fortnnes. That power is enshrined in the Provincial X/egislatami and 
1 earnestly hope that members of this house and those who come after them ttIU 
endeavour to prove themselves trorthy of the confidence thus placed in them ani 
achieve for this Legislature an honoured place among her sister Assemblies in India. 

*‘I do not propose to touch publio affairs or any politioid questions of the day. 
The business of tuts session is of a formal character and no legisli^ioa has bora 
placed before the Haase. I, however, offer oongratuiations to the well-known distin- 
guished member ;of the House, Hon’ble Malik Khoda Baksh on his election as Speaker 
and wish to say that 1 am oonfideut that he wilt carry out his duties with the same 
dignity and impartiality which his predecessor in this high office has shown. 

“My ooDoern at the moment is directed chiefly to the task which immediatdy 
confronts us and to the praotioal working of the new Constitution. The carrying on 
of the administration by my Cabinet Ministers is, as members are awartEk the ftr^ 
doty in^oaed upon the Oovernmant The Mioisti^ has been formed and 
offito on April ]. In forming my Oouooil of Ministers, I acted after full and frank 
disoBMlon with those priaarlly concerned and in aoaordanoe with the IsMnmBU 
of Ix^uotlona wbkh oireota me to i^point thme persons inoludiug ao far as pratflih ' 
toble membera of the important minority oommuoities who will beat be in a 
octoUndy to ooBunand tne oonfidanoe oi ths Legislstare. Xhu is my oonstitoM^I^ 





A ftrief Analysis of the Election Results 

Issued by the Political &. Economic Information Department 

of the 

AH India Congress Committee 

llie Politiical and Eicon omic Information Department of the AJ.C,C. 
intended to bring oat a detailed analysis of the election results some- 
time before the meeting of the All India Couvention. Full particulars 
of the results were therefore called for from the Pro facial Congress 
Committees immediately after the elections, but very few Provinces res- 
ponded and even those who did so, supplied unsatisfactory information. 
The original scheme had therefore to be postponed till more compre- 
hensive data was available, but it was considered desirable that some- 
thing in the nature of a general picture of the success of the Congress 
in the elections and its present position in the legislatures of dideTOut 
Provinces should be placed before the members of the Convention. 
With this object in view the following analysis has been attempted. It 
is based mainly on figures collected from daily newspapers, which do 
not always give complete particulars, and is therefore not very detailed 
and might in some cases show a small margin of error. But. good 
care has been taken to make the figures and percentages given below 
as accurate as possible and they may be safely taken to present a true 
picture of the situation. 

Position of the Congress Parly in the Legislative Assemblies 

The Congress has been able to secure an absolute majority in the 
Legislative Assemblies of 5 provinces, namely, Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bihir & Orissa. The Congress is 
the biggest single party iu 4 provinces, namely, Bombay, R'Mtgal, Assam 
and North Western Frontier Province. In the Assemblies of Sind and 
Punjab the Congress is in a comf>aratively smaller minority. 

The following table shows the number of seats won by the Con- 
gress in different Provitjcial Assemblies and the percentage of votes 
secured by the Congress. 


Province 

Total No. of 
seats in the 
Legislative 
Assembly 

Seats won 
by the 
Congress 

Percentage 
of total 
seats won 
by the 
Congress 

Approximate 
pmventage of 
the total votes 
(cast) secured 
by the 
Congress 

MsdrM 

216 

169 

74 

65 

Bihar 

152 

98 

65 

75 

Bengal 

2lfs) 

250 

54 

22 

26 
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C. P. 

112 

70 

62.5 

61 

Bombay 

175 

86 

49 

56 

U, P. 

228 

m 

59 

> 65 ’’ 

Puniab 

175 

18 

105 

13 

N. W. P. P. 

50 

19 

38 

— . 

Srod 

60 

7 

11.5 

12 

Assam 

108 

33 

31 

— 

Orissa 

Muslim Seats 

60 

36 

60 

d 


Tire total rtamber of MosHm Beats in the Legislative Assemblies of 
the 11 provinces is 482. Out of this number the Congress cootestod 
ouly 58 and won 26, that is 45 per cent of the seats contested. 

Labour Seats 

The total number of Labour seats in the 11 Provincea is 38- Of 
these the Congress contested 20 and won 18, that is, 90 percent of 
the seate contested. 

Landholders’ Seats 

The total number of seats reserved for Laud-holders in the Assem- 
blies of the 11 Proviacss is 3T. Out of this number the Congress 
contested 8 and won 4. 

Commeixe and Industry 

The total number of seats reserved for Commerce and Industries 
in the Assemblies of the 1 1 Provinces is 56. Of these the Congress 
contested 8 and won only 3. 

OVERWHELMING VICTORIES OF THE CONGRESS 

It is noteworthy that in all the Provinces Congress candidates have 
defeated their rivals by very big majorities. This can be seen from 
the following figures : 

United Provinces 


Number of Congress 

Won by a majority 

Candidates 


of 

1 

Over 40000 votes 

1 

»» 

32000 " 

1 


30000 ” 

1 

» 

25000 ” 

1 

f) 

24000 ” 

1 

tf 

23000 ” 

2 

if 

22000 ” 

2 


20000 ” 

3 

» 

19000 *’ 

2 

» 

18000 ” 

1 

t> 

17000 ” 

3 

y 

16000 ” 

6 


15000 ” 

6 

« 

140O0 ” 

3 

*i 

13000 ” 
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imv) 

No. of Cotigresa 


Won by a majority of 

Candidates 

7 


over 1 2000 votes 

6 


Sf 

imo ’’ 

9 


V 

IQQOO 

2 


V 

9000 ” 

8 


ff 

8000 ” 

14 


w 

7000 ” 

5 


V 

6000 ” 

5 


V 

r.ooo ” 

7 



4000 ” 

3 



3000 

7 



2000 

1 

Madras 

y* 

1000 

No. of Congress 

Won by the inaiority of 

Candidates 

1 


Over 54000 votes 

1 


ft 

35000 » 

1 



:-4000 

3 


>> 

32000 » 

1 



29m ” 

1 


>> 

28000 ” 

1 



25000 

2 



24000 

2 


» 

23000 

2 



20000 ’» 

1 



ItOOO ” 

5 


jj 

17000 ’» 

3 



16000 " 

3 



15000 

4 


ft 

14000 »» 

6 



13000 ’» 

3 


>> 

12000 ” 

6 


>s 

11000 

5 


jf 

10000 ” 

6 



9000 ” 

9 


ft 

8000 »» 

10 



70C0 

8 


tf 

6000 

7 



5000 ” 

4 



4000 

5 


» 

3000 »» 

10 


jj 

£000 " 

5 

Bihar 


1000 « 

No. of Congress 


Won by a maiority of 

Candidates 

1 


over 36000 votes 

1 



9Jtftnn »» 
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No. of Congress 
Candidates 

Won by a majority of 

3 

over 20000 votes 

2 

” 19000 


1 

" 17000 


2 

” 15000 

t* 

1 

»’ 14000 

r 

2 

»» 13000 

>1 

5 

” 12000 

>5 

6 

” 11000 

ff 

4 

10000 


7 

8000 

>> 

2 

»’ 7000 

» 

4 

6000 

't 

4 

” 5000 

77 

4 

» 4000 

77 

3 

3000 

>7 

8 

” 2000 


10 

1000 

17 


Central Provinces 


No, of Congress 
Candidates 

Won by a majority of 

1 

over 26000 votes 

I 

’» 21000 

I# 

2 

’» 19000 


2 

’’ 1800C 


1 

16000 


1 

13000 


1 

12000 


3 

’» 11000 

)> 

4 

'* 10000 


2 

” 9000 


8 

’» 8000 


4 

’» 70(0 


5 

» 6000 

»> 

5 

5000 


4 

» 400(» 


3 

’» 3000 


S 

2000 

»» 

6 

lOCO 


No. of Congress 
Candidates 

Bombay 


Won by a majority of 

1 

over 32<K):) votes 

1 

’» 30000 

77 

2 

23000 

77 

2 

” 19000 

17 

! 

» 17000 

77 
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No. o( Cotsgrees Won by a majority of 

Candidates 


1 

over 

16000 votes 

a 


150C0 ^ 

2 


UOCO ” 

3 


13O0O ” 

3 

3> 

10000 ’» 

4 

>> 

90(K) 

2 


80! 0 »’ 

2 

V 

7000 « 

7 


6000 ” 

4 


500 > 

2 


4000 ” 

5 


3000 

5 

M 

2 00 » 

0 


mo ” 


No. of Congress 

Bengal 

Won by a majority of 

Candidates 

1 


over 640t'0 votes 

1 


31000 

2 


” 23000 ” 

I 


” 220W ” 

1 


’ 1700-.) ” 

3 


” 26000 »’ 

4 


” 15000 ” 

3 


»’ 500> ” 

1 


’’ 4000 

1 


20t?0 ” 

2 


1000 

No. of Congress 

Punjab 

Won by a majority 

Candidates 

1 


over 15000 votes 

1 


12000 » 

1 


» 10000 ’’ 

2 


6000 ” 

3 


» 5000 

1 


» 4000 ” 

3 


” 3000 » 

2 

Orksa 

» 1000 ” 

No, of Congress 
Candidates 

Won by a majority of 

1 


over 12000 votes 

si 


8G00 *’ 

2 


» 6000 
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No. of Congress Won by a majority of 

Candidates 


4 


over 

5000 votes 

1 



4000 ’• 

6 



3000 

3 



2000 " 

5 
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Position of the Congress Party 

in the Legislative Councils 

The followioe fable shows the number of seats contested and won 

by the Congress 

in the legislative Coi 

uncils of different provinces : 

Province 

Total No. of seats 

Seats contested 

Seats won by 


in the Legislative 

by the 

the 


Council 

Congress 

Congress 

Madras 

46 

33 

26 

Bibar 

26 

12 

8 

Bombay 

26 

15 

13 

U. P. 

52 

19 

8 

Bengal 

57 

12 

9 

Assam 

23 

1 

— 


229 

92 

64 


As shown above^ of a total of 229 seats in the L»p|^istative Councils 
of 6 Provinces, only 92 were contested by the Conjircss and 64 were 
won, that is, the Congress secured 28 per cent of the total scats and 
60 per cent of the seats contested by it. 

PROVINCIAL RESULTS 

Mailras Legislative Assembly 


Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress . 


Total No. of seats in the Legis- 

Seats 

Unopposed 

Seats 

lative Assembly of 


contested 

Congress 

won by 

Madras 


by the 
Congess 

Rctarns 

the 

Congress 

General (Orbau and Rural) 

116 

114 


111 

Scheduled Caste 

30 

26 


26 

Mohamedan (Urban and Rural) 

28 

9 


4 

Women's Constituency 

8 

7 


7 

Indian Christian 

8 

7 


3 

Anglo Indian 

2 

— 


— 

Ikiropean 

3 



— 

Backward Tribes 

1 

1 


1 

Commerce and Industry 

6 

4 


— 

Landholders^ ConstitueDcy 

6 

4 


— 

Labour 

6 

6 


6 

Uotv«raity 

1 

1 


1 


215 173 


7 


159 
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Xbe iCongretp t«icur«<| approxiniately 65 per ccdI of the total 
votfse caat and 74 per cent of the tot^ seats in the Madras 
Asseinbly. 

As seen from the above table the CoogreBs contested 173 out of 215 
and won 159. 

In the genei^ constituencieB it contested 114 seats out of 116 and 
won 111. 

Id the Scheduled Caste constituencies the Congress captured 26 
seats out of 30. ' 

The Congress confested 9 out of a total of 28 Mohamedan seats 
and won 4. 

The Congress secured 7 out of 8 seats in the Women^s constitu- 
encies. 

3 oat of the 8 seats reserved for Indian Christians were secured by 
the Congress. 

The Congress was able to win the one seat reserved for the Back- 
ward Tribes. 

The Congress contested 4 out of the 6 seats reserved for land- 
holders bat lost all of them. 

The Congress captured all the labour seats and the 1 University seat. 

The position of parties in the Madras Legislative Assembly is as follows : 


Congress 159 

Justice Party 17 

Independents 15 

People's Party 1 

Muslim League 11 

Muslim Progressive P. 1 

European Commerce 3 

Europeans General 3 

Madras Planters 1 

Kattu Kottai Nagaratharo 

Association 1 

Anglo Indians 2 

Southern India Chamber of 

Commerce 1 

Total Strength 215 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 

No. of seats in Seats contested by Seats won by 

the Council the Congress UieCongre^ 

General 35 33 26 

Mohamedan 7 — — * 

European 1 — — 

Indian Christian 3 — — 

26 


46 


33 
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The CoDfire** lecured epproxianetely S8 per ceat ai tke 
t^iU v<4et call and 56.5 per cent oi the total seate in Madrat 
AMerahlr. 

'nwi Coi^ress contested 33 seats out of 35 allotted for the General 
conatituendes and ifiron all. 

The Governor is entitled to 511 not less titan 8 and not more than 
10 seats in Council. 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Table showing No. of teats contested and woo by the Congress. 


Total No- of seats 


Seats contested 

Unopposed 

Seats won 

in the Lefi^lative 
Assembly of Bihar 


by the Congress 

Congress 

Returns 

by the 
Congress 

General Urban 

5 

5 

— 

5 

General Rural 

73 

72 

2 

m 

Scheduled Caste 15 
Mohamedan (Urban 

15 

9 

14 

and Rural) 

39 

7 

1 

5 

Women 

4 

3 

1 

3 

Anglo Indian 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Europeans 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Indian Ohnstuuis 
Commerce and 

1 

— 


PM— 

Industry 

4 


— 

— 

Landholders 

4 

1 

— 

1 

Labour 

3 

3 

1 

2 

UniverBity 

1 

1 

— 

— 



. 



152 

107 

14 

98 


The Congress secured approximately 75 per cent of the 
total rotes cast and 65 per cent of the total seats in Bibar 
Assembly. 

As seen from the above tabb the Cons^res^ contested 107 ont of 
1.51 seats and won 98 or 92 per cent of the total seats contested. In 
the General Urban ooustitueucies the Coog;ress captured all the 5 seats 
while in the General Rural constituencies the Congress was able to 
secure ^ out of total of 73 seats. 

In the Scbednled Caste conatitueucies also (he Connress achieved 
remarkable successes by capturing U out of l5 seats, 9 being un- 
opposdL 

The Congress contested 7 out of a total of 38 MusUm seats and woo 5. 

The Congress secured 3 <mt of 4 seats reserv^ for Women. 

The CoDgreM succeeded in winning 2 Labour seats out of 3» and I 
LnndUtolders' Seat 

The position of parties in the Bihar Le^lative Assembly is as 
follows : 


Mus^ lodepsudsnts 
MosUm United 


98 

15 

6 
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Earo(^na 2 

Goostitutiooala 2 

Anglo Indi&DB I 

lodiaa Christians I 

Loyalists 1 

Ahrars S 

No Party 24 


Total Strength 152 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress . 
Total No. of seats in the Legis- Seats Unopposed Seats 
Jative Council of contested by Congress woo by the 

Bihar the Congress Returns Congress 

General 9 6 — — 

Mohamedans 4 — — — 

European 1 — — — 

Seats to be filled by 

Assembly 12 — — 8 


26 6 —8 
From the above table it will be seen that the Congress contested 
6 oat of the 9 general seats but lost all. It contested no seat from 
the Afobamedan constituencies. 

The Congress having an absolute majority in the Legislative Assembly 
was able to secure 8 out of the 12 seats to be filled by the Assembly. 
The Governor will fill 3 to 4 seats in the Council by nomination. 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats 

Seats Contested 

Unopposed 

Seats wen 

in the L^islative 


by the 

Congress 

by the 

Assembly of Bombay 
General Constituencies 


Congress 

Returns 

Congress 

(Urban and Rural) 

92 

84 

3 

69 

Mohamedan 

29 

2 

— 

— 

Marbattas 

7 

6 

— 

4 

Scheduled Caste 

15 

8 

1 

4 

Backward Tribes 

i 

— 

— 

— 

Indian Christians 

3 

1 

— 



Anglo Indian 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Europeans 

3 

— 


— 

Commerce & Industry 

7 

1 

1 

I 

Labour 

7 

2 

1 

2 

Landholders 

2 

— 

— 

— . 

"Women General 

6 

5 

2 

5 

Women Moiiamedao 

1 

— 

— 


Uwversity 

1 

1 

— 

1 

' 21(b) 

175 

110 

8 

86 
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The CoBgresB secured about 56 per ceut of the total 70tes 
cast, and woa 49 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

The above tabio shows that the Congress contested 84 out of 92 
seats in the general conatitueacies and won 69. 

The Congress contested only two seats in the Muslim constituencies 
and lost both. Of the Scheduled Caste constituencies the Congress 
contested 8 out of 15 seats and won 4, while for the Maratha seats the 
Congress put up 6 candidates of whom 4 were successful. The 
Congress did not contest the Backward Tribe seat. 

One Indian Christian seat was contested by the Congress but lost. 

Out of the 7 seats reserved for Commerce and Industry the Congress 
secnrcd one. Of the seven Labour seals two were won by the Congress. 

The Congress sacceeded in winning all the 5 general seats for 
Women while the one seat reserved for Mohamedan Woman was not 
contested. The one seat reserved for the University was also secured 
by the Congress. Position of the parties in -the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly is as follows : 

CongTCSs 86 

Muslim League 20 

Independent Muslims 10 

Democratic Swaraj Party 5 

Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians 7 

Independents (including Ambed- 
kar*s Party and uon-Brahmin 41 
Labour 5 

^Nationalist 1 


Total Strength 175 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Table showing No. 

of seats contested and won by 

tbe Congress. 

Total No. of seats 

Seats contested 

Unopposed 

Seats won 

in the Legislative 

by the Coagress 

Congress 

by the 

Council of Bombay 


Returns 

Congress 

General Urban 4 

2 

— 

2 

General Rural 16 

13 

— 

11 

Mohamedan 5 


— 


Europern 1 

— 

— 

— 

26 

15 


13 


The Congress secured 38 per cent of tbe total votes cast 
and captur^ 50 per cent c( the total seats in the House. 

From the above analysis it will be seen that out of 20 seats 15 
seats were contested by the Congress in the General Canstituenciea 
and 13 were won. No seat was contested in Mohamedan and Euro- 
pean const^ueocies. 
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Patty position in the Bombay JL/egisIative CounciJ is as follows : 

Congress 13 

Independent 1 

Democratic Swaraj Party 2 

Muslim League 2 

Liberal 1 

European 1 

Total 26 


Three or four members have to be nominated by the Governor. 
Then the total strength of the House will be of 29 or 30 seats. 

UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in 

Seats contested 

Unopposed 

Seats won 

the Legislative Assem 


by the 

Congress 

by the 

bly of the U. P. 

General Urban 

Congress 

Returns 

Congress 

(Women included) 
General Rural 

14 

U 

1 

14 

(Women included) 
Scheduled Castes 

no 

109 

2 

100 

(Urban) 

Scheduled Castes 

4 

4 

— 

4 

(Rural) 

16 

IS 

2 

12 

Muslim Urban 

13 

2 

— 

— 

Muslim Rural 

53 

7 

— 

— 

Labour 

3 

3 

— 

3 

Landholders 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Indian Christians 

2 


— 

— 

Anglo Indians 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Europeans 

2 

— 

— 

— 

European Commerce 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Indian Commerce 

1 

— - 

— 

— 

University 

1 

1 

— 

1 



— 1 ■ 

1 fciii I 




228 

153 

5 

134 


The Congress secured approximately 65 per cent the 
total number of v<^es cast and won 59 per cent cf the total 
seats in the Assembly. 

From the above table it will be seen that the Conggees won all 
the 14 seats in the General Urban Constitoencies while in the General 
Rural Constituencies, it contested 109 out of HO seats and succeeded 
in capturing 100 seats. In the Scheduled Caste Constituencies the 
Congress contested 17 out of 20 seats and captured 16 seats. 

Xn the JMasUtn constituencies the Congress contested 9 out of 66 
seats and lost all. In the Special Labour constituencies the Congress 
secured all the 3 seats. The Congress did not put up any candi^tes 
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from the Special coDBtitQtencies of I^n<Jholdcrei Indian Chiiatians, 
Arglo-Indiaa and Commerce. It contested and won the University seat 
Congress captured a)l the fonr seats reserved for Women. 

The position of different parties in the U. P. Legislative Assembly 
is as follows ; 


1. 

Congress 

134 

2. 

Muslim League 

27 

3. 

National Agricul- 



turist Party 

16 

4. 

Independent Afuslims 

30 

5 , 

Independent Hindus 

10 

6. 

Rest 

11 


Total strength— 238 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Table showing No. of seats contested and Won'* by the Congress 


iTotal No. of seats 
in the Legislative 
Council 
General 34 

Mafaomedan 17 
European 1 


Seats contested 
by the 
Congress 
19 


Seats won by 
Ibe 

Congress 


8 


52 19 8 

The Congress contested 19 out of 34 seats in the General constitu- 
encies and captured 8 seats. The Congress contested no seat either 
from the Mohamedan or European constituencies. 

Position of the Parties iu the IT. P. Legislative Council is as follows 


Congress 8 

Independents 

(Muslims and Hindus) 39 

Nationalist: Agriculturist Party 4 

European 1 


Total strength — 52 


The Governor will nominate 6 to 8 members. 

BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested vaA won by the^Congress 


Total No. of seats 

Seats contested 

Unopposed 

Seats won 

in the Legislative 

by the Congress 

Congress 

by the 

Assenably of Bengal 
General 48 

48 

Beturna 

CoD^esB 

Scheduled 30 

17 


6 

Caste 

Mohammedan 117 



— 

Anglo Indian 3 

— 


— 

European 1 1 

— 


— 
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Indiaa Cliriatian 2 


Commerce 19 

Laodholdera 5 

Labour 8 

Uoiversity 2 

VVomeo 5 


5 


5 


250 70 54 

The CoMgreM secured roughly 25 per cent of the total 
votes cast ana 22 per cent of the total seats in the Ateembly. 

The above table shows that the Congress captured 43 out of 48 
seats in the General constituencies. Of the 30 Scheduled Caste seats 
13 were contested by the Congress and 7 were won, 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Total scats in the 


Seats contested 

Seats woo by 

Bengal Legislative Council 

by the Congress 

Congress 

General 

10 

6 

3 

Mohamedan 

17 

— 

— 

Europeans 

To be elected by;L. 

3 

— ‘ 


Assembly 

27 

— 

6 


57 

6 

9 


The Governor is empowered to fill 6 to 8 seats by nomination. 

The above table will show that the Congress was able to secure 
9 scats of a total of 57 seats. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Tabic showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in 

the 

Seats contested 

Seats won 

Legislative 
Assembly o( the C. 

P. 

by the 
Congress 

by the 
Congress 

General Urban 

9 

9 

9 

General Rural 

56 

55 

49 

Scheduled Caste 

19 

9 

5 

Mohamedan Urban 

2 

— 

— 

Mohamedan Rural 

12 

2 

— 

Landholder 

3 

2 

2 

Labour 

2 

2 

1 

Commerce 

2 

2 

1 

Women 

3 

3 

3 

Backward Tribes 

1 

— 

— 

Earopeau 

1 

— 

— 

Anglo Indiau 

1 

— 

— 

University 

1 

1 



85 


112 


70 
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The Consress secured approximately 61 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 62,5 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

Jt wi/J be seen from the above (ab/e that the Congress contested ^5 
out of JI3 seats and won 70. In the General Urban constitiienciea the 
Congress contested and won all the 9 seats, and in the General Kural 
conefitueneies the Congress sneceeded io capturing 49 out of 56 seats. 
In (be Schc'dnied Caste Constituencies the Congress contested 9 oat of 
19 seats and won 5. Two Mohamedan seats were contested by the 
Congress but both were lost. The Congress won 1 out of the 2 Labour 
seats and 3 oat of the 3 Landholders seats. It captured all the three 
seats reserved for Women, 

The position of the parties in the C. P. Legislative Assembly is 
as follows : — 


Congress 

70 

Mobamedans 

14 

Non- Brahmin 6 

3 

Ambedka rites 

4 

Nationalists 

2 

Others 

19 

Total Strength 

112 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of 'seats contested and won by the Congress. 

Total No. of seats in Seats won by the Total seats 

the Legislative Congress contested 

Assembly of Punjab 

General 42 10 

Sikh 31 4 

Muslim 84 2 

Anglo Indian 1 — 

European I 

Indian Christian 2 — 

Commerce 1 — 

Landholders 5 — 

University 1 — 

Laboat* 3 — 

Women 4 2 


175 18 29 

The Congress secured 13 per cent of Jtotal votes cast and cap- 
tured 10.5 per cent of the total seats io the Assembly. 

N. W. F. PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congreea, 

Total No. of sea-te in the Seats contested Seats won by 

Legislative Assembly of by the the Congress 

the N. W.: F. Provinces Congress 


Muslim 


29 


86 


15 



Sikh 

Genefal 

Landholders 


163 ( 0 ) 


iSSOEB BY TdE A, I. 0, 0. 

3 

9 8,4 

50 37 19 

The Congi^sf secured 36 p. of the total seats in the Assembly. 

As seen from the above table the Congress contested 37 out of a 
total of 50 seats and won 19. la the Muslim constituencies the Con- 
gress contested 29 seats and won J5, while in the General constituen- 
cies, the Congress contested 8 seats and was able to capture 4. 

The position of the parties in the North Western Frontier Pro- 


vince is as follows : 

Congress 39 

Hindu Sikh Nationalist 7 

Muslim Independent Party 2 

Independent Muslims 21 

Independent Hindus 1 


Total Strength 50 

ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showiag No. of teat»|coiitested and won by the CongreM. 

Total No. of seats in Seats contested Seats won by 

the Assembly by the Congress the Congress 

60 43 36 


The Congress secured 60 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 
The poaitioD of the Parties in the Legislative Assembly is as follows : 


Congress 36 

United Party 5 

National Party 4 

Independents 11 

Nominated 4 


Total Strength 60 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

For the Aa.<iam Legislative Assembly the Congress contested only 41 
seats out of 108 and secured 33 seats. Position of parties in the Assembly 


is as follows . 

Congress 33 

Independent Hindus 10 

Muslim Proja Party 1 

United Peoples Party 3 

Assam Valley Muslim 5 

Surma Valley „ 5 

Europeans 9 

Backwards tribes 4 

Labour 4 

Independent Muslim 14 
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Others .20 

Total strengh 108 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

There are 22 seats in the Assam LegisJatire Cdudcj] out of which 
3 to 4 are to be filled by the Oovernor by aominatioD. The Coogrese 
COntesCed only one, which it lost. 

SJND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. seats in the 

Seats contested 

Unopposed 

Seats woi 

Legislative Assembly 

by the 

Congress 

by the 

of Sind 


Congress 

Returns 

Congress 

General Urban 

3 

3 


3 

General Rural 

15 

8 



2 

Muslim Urban 

2 






Muslim Rural 

31 




Women 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Europeans 

2 

— 

— 


Commerce 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Landholder 

2 



— 

Labour 

1 

— 

*— 



60 

13 

2 

7 


The Congress secured roughly 12 pw cent of the total votes 
cast and 12 per cent of the total seats in Um Assemdbly. 

The aboye table show« that the Congress contested 3 seats from 
the General Urban constituencies. In the General Rural Constituen- 
cies the Congress contested 8 out of 15 seats and won only two. 

The Congress did not contest any MusUm seat. 

The Congress secured one of the two seats reserved for Commerce. 

The position of parties in the Assembly is as follows : 

United Party 23 

Congre^ 7 

Azad Party 3 

Muslim Party 3 

Hindu Sabba 4 

Independents 17 

Europeans 3 


fiO 

UNITED PROVINCES . 

Bye-^ctioiM ia Rural 

Total nnml^r of seats vacant Seats contested Seats won 

6 6 2, the one 

uucontested, & the other with a majority of about five thousand 
votes. 
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Member! of the Working Committee, All India 
Coogreie Committee end Frovinctai Office-bearer! of 

TTie Indian National Congress 
1937 


Prefident— Shri 
Ex-PfMtdente not Includod in die W. C. 
1. Pandit Madan Mohaa Makviya 
I. 8b ri C. Vijavaraghavachariar 

3. ^hri M. £. (kDdbi 

4. Shn S. Srinivasa Iyengar 

Working Coiamittce 

I. Mauiana Abul Kalfun Azad {Ex- 
Prrtident ) 

1 Shri Baroimi Naidc {Sx-Pretident) 
8. Shri VaUabhbkai Patel {Ex-Presi- 

4. Sbri Rajandra Prasad 

5. Shri Jamaalal Bajai {Treantrer) 

8. Shri Babhas Chandra Bose 
?. ghri Abdal GhaSar £haa 

S. Jairamdas Daolatram {Organit’ 
ing Secretary) 

9. Shri Bhtilabhai J. Deaai 
10 Shri Oortad Bidtabh Pant 

II. Shri Narendra Dev 

12, Shri Sbankerrao D. Deo 

13. Shri Achy at 8, Patwardhan 

lA Shri J. B. Eripalani {Qoneral 
Seertiary) 

Ali India CongreM Comndtt«« 
J^n^€!t — 4. 

I, Prot. Qokullal Asaira 

t. Shri Boshidai^ Kehta 

J. Shri muhrikl Gegval 

4. Shri Shankerlal Cboadhary 
Andhrtt--»9 

1. Sit T. Prakasam 

2. Sjt. B. Sambamtirtbi {QeneraU 

Secretary) 

3. fi|t K, Kapsiraraiao Pantala Garu 

a. Konda Veakatappi^ pantala 

5, Dr, B. Pattid>hi Sitaramiah 

fi. 8yt. Ayyadevara Kaleswara Bao 

7. Syt Bezwada Oopaiareddy 

8. Bit Uaddori Ani^amiah 

9. Shri Tedaatban ^oialadeTi 

10. Sit Anoapiagada Eameaveurarao 

11. bjt K, Kotireddy 

12. Sit Atneakuri Ooviadaohari 
19. Kaliori ChaBdraraaoli 


Jawabarlal Neliru 

lA Bjt. Chandi Jsgaanadham 

19. Dr. E^. L. Karasimharao 

16. Sjt Dandu Narayanaraja 

17. Sjt Jaallipudi Paiiamrajd 

18. Bit. Maganti Bapineeda 

19. Sjt. Gogineni Ranjanaikalu 

20. Sjt Yennelkanti Eaghavaiah 

21. S t K. Varadhachary 

22. Bit Kala Yenkatarao 

2S, Bit Alluri Satyanarayana 
, 24. B t* Ealiari Snbbarao 

25. B t Gadiavalleti Subbarao 
96. Sjt Karonakarana Babbarao 

Ataam—4 

1. Shri Bishnuram Medhi 
9. Shri Kaladbar Cbaliha 

3. Dr, Bari Krishna Das 
A Shri Liladhar flariiah 

Bengal—^ 

1. Bhri Abala Santa Gupta 

2. ghri AnnadapraBad thaudhury 

3. Moaivi Ashraifaddia Ahmed CStou- 
dhury 

4. Bbri. Krishnabisode Roy 

5. Shri Debendra Nath Sea 

6. Bhri Nagendra Nath Ghosh 

7. Bhri Eamala Krishna Ray 

8. Shri Kiran Sankar Boy 

9. Bhri Jnananjaa Neogi 

10. Shri Purshottam Ray 
n. Shri Paroendakishore Sen Onpta 

19. Dr- Pralulla Chandra Ghoih 
I'l. Shri Prafalla Chandra Sen 

14. Bhri Basantla! Morsrka 

15. Dr. B. 0. Roy 

16. Shri Raj Kumar Bose 

17. Shri Ram Sunder Singh 
IB. Shri Sitaram Saxerta 
19, Shri Subhas Chandra Boae 

90. Dr, Suresh Chandra Baoerjea 

91. Shri Baokim Hukherjee 

22. Bhri Bifthtiupada Bbattacbaijea 

23. Shri Raj Kumar Chakrabartty 
2A Bhri Sarat Chandra Bose 

26. Shri Sarat Chandra Chakrabarty 

26, Kondvi Abdul Makk 

27, Dr. India Rarayan San Gicpta 
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98. Shr! SsUpads &Iiikh8rj»e 
89. Bbrl JaaaraQjaa Barkar 
SO. Kamar Deveadra Lai Klian 

31, Dr. Nttlmakshya Saayal 

32, Bhri Niharendu Dutta Majumdar 

33, Shri Panohaaaa Bose 

34 Shri Basanta Kamar Mazamdar 

35. Shri Jatindra Nath Biswas 

36. Dr. Jatindra JKohaa Das Gapta 

57. Shri Kajani Kumar Mitra 

58. Bhri Badhindra Kumar Paramanik 

39. Shri Harendra Nath Ghosh 

40. Shri Suresh Chandra Mazumdar 

41. Shri Hartpada Ohatteme 
4S. Btiri Hemanta Kamar Bose 
4l Shri Surendra Mohaa Uoitra 
44 Shri Sushil Kumar Banerjee 
45. Shri Sudhir Kamar Ghosh 

Bihar— 94 

I. Syt, Shri Kriehna Singh 

8 . .. Anugrah Narayan Sinha 

8. Swami Sahajasand Baraswati 
4 Syt. Ifahamaya Prasad 

6. „ Sarangdhar Sinha 

8. ,1 Bodh Narayan Misra 

7. „ Kishori Prasanna Singh 

8. „ Mathura Prasad Singh 

0. „ Earadayala Singh 

II. Syt. Satyanaravan Singh 
ll. Syt. Amrudh Siuha 

1?. Syt. Ganga Sharan Sinha 
18, Syt. Awadhesh Prasad Singh 
14. Syt. Thaknr Bamnandan Singh 
J5. Syt. Jayaprakash Narayaa 

16. Syt. Lakshmi Nath Misra 

17. Syt, Ramnandaa Misra 

18. Syt. Dhaoraj Sharma 

19. Syt. Vishwaaath Misra 

20. Syt. Elamraksh Upadhyay 
31, , Syt. Ramoharitra Singh 
23. Syt. Mathara Prasad 

33. „ Nemdhari Singh 

24 Dr, Saved Hahmoc^ 

25. Syt. Ramnarayana Singh 

26. Biaodanaud Jha 

87. „ Rambriksh Beaipuri 

28. ,, Vindheshwari Prasad Varma 

29. Bhri Chandravati Devi 

30. Byt. Bajendrs Praaad Singh 

31. Sari Ram Swaroop Devi 
Syt Shivashankar Singh 

33. Syt. Ramairiksban Singh 
34 Byt Bipin Bihari Tarma 
Bombay — 4 

1. Shri K. P, Naritaan 

8. Syt. Bhalahhai J. Desai 

3. Shri M. E. MasaaL 

4. Shri S. K. Pati! 

Burma — 4 

1. Shri Qanjga Singh 

3. n B. K. Dadaoban}! 

8 . „ Bameshnath Gowtum 

4, „ N. B, Jaaaoi 


D»lhi-i6 

1. Shri Pearay Lai Sharma 
3. „ Indra 

3. Satyawati, Mearut 

4. „ Satyawati, Delhi 

6. „ Jugal Kishore Khanna 

OuJerat-^JS 

1. Shri Morarji R. Desai 

2. ,, Kaaaiyalal N. Desm 

3. Ohandaial M. Desai 

4. „ Gopaldaa A. D sal 

5. ,, Lazmidas M. Shrifiant 

6. Kamalaahankar L. Paadya 

7. „ Hariprwad P Mehta 

8. „ Bhaktilazmi A. Desm , 

9. „ Mridnlabhen A. Sm^hhai 

10. Shri Dahyabhai Mauordss Patel 

11 . Eamray Mohan ray Manahl 

' 12! „ Goouldas Dwarkwas Talab 


ICarnatak—J6 ^ i. a 

I. Shri Gangadharrao Deshpande 

3. ,, Narayanrao Joahi 

s! Jeevaji Venkatesh Yalam 

4. Mahadevappa Bhivappa Mand- 

! gadli 

5. Shri Balakrishna B. Santbanakar 

6. „ Ran gar so Dtwakar 

7. Dr. N. S. Hardikar 

8. Shri R. S, Snkerikar 

9. V. T. Patil 

19. Bhri. G. V, Hallikeri 

II. ., T. Sabramhanyam 

IS, „ N. N. Ohandoor 

11. „ B, N. Gnpte 

14. Shrlmati KamaJa Devi 

15. Shri U. SrLnivas Mallya 

16. Shri M. M. Bhide 


Kerala — 4 ^ . 

1. Shri A. K..Pillat 

2. K. Raman Menon 

3 „ S. K. Kombrabail 

4 ,, A. V. KatUmada Amma 


Mahakoskala—l5 

I, Shri Ravish anker ShakJa 
3. rhakar Pyarelalaingh 

3. Seth bhivdaa Daga 

4. Mahant Laxmi Narayandas 

5. Bhri Dwarkaprasad Misra 

6. Beth Govinddaa 

7. Shri DuTgashankBr Mehta 

8. ,, Bandaman Sin^ 

9 „ j^mtaprasad Babme 

10. Bhri Makhaolal Chatorvedi 

II. Sardar Amarsingh 

12. Thakor Chhediial , 

13. Gap. Lai Avdheshprat^katogh 
14 Shri Byed Ahmad 

15. Dr. George Da Suva 


Makarcuhtra—iS 

1. Shri A. S. Patwwdbtti 

2. Bhri Q. V. PatwardhaB 

3. Shri Dhao^i Naoa Ghoodhoxy 
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Parabottam Eanji 
&imnikn.i 
Pambbau BtiOgS 
Y. Y, XJrtaoe 
a Y. Ttiakor 
8 M. Josht 
D. K. B^uota 
UoTtadtal Sbivlll 

8. D Deo 
N. Y. Oadffil 
P, H Patwardhaa 
B C. Lagtt 
Atmaram Smul P»til 
V. J Takte 
a £. Bba7« 


Nu^ur—4 

T. Br. Karajaa Bhaskar Share 

8. bath J&maalal fiajaj 

8. Bbi-imati Acasa^abat Sale 

A Beth Shosbalahaad KbajaaoU 
fT, W. F. P.-4 

1. Khan Abdnl Gbaffar Shaa 

5 Khaa Mohammad Itoza Shan 

I. Khan Arfaab Ahdol Qbaffoor Khan 

4. Bardar Bam bingh 
Punjab -'IB 

1. Br, Satjapal 

2. Lala Oani Cband 

6 Maater Nand Lai 
4. Lala Aohtnt Bam 

9. Bhri Yjrendra 

& L^ Des Baj Mahqaa 

7. S. bardal bingh Ca^eesbir 

8. Bhri BagholHutth Biegh Chopra 

2. &irdar bardnl Bingh 

la Lala Shamial, 

11. a Gopal Biogh Qomi 

12. Lala Bhagat Bam Obatuma 

IS. UaBter Mota Singh Ananipari 
Siudk^ 

1. Dr. Choitracn F. Qldwani 
8. Bhri JairamdaB Daalatraia 
8. bhri B. S. bidhwa 
4. Bhri Parsraift Y. XahUnmani 
Tamil liad-~28 

L Bhri 8 Satramarthf 

2. „ V. Abdol Ghafoor 

S, n P. lUmaawamt Bedddar 
A „ H- Bhaktfaarataalam 

5. T. b. Avanaabliogam 

6. ,, B. Snoiaraj Paadiyan 

7. „ B. Sri^aamoorUky 

S „ Eoya Chokkaliogam 

f. « C. N. Matharanga Sodalfar 

10. ^ S Bhaahjam 

11. „ F. 8. Somammi Baja 

12. n C. N. OopalvatidHn 

15. „ B. Y. bwamiaafhaiB 

lA « S P. TegueawMo gkmaia 
lA Ii P. Bamamoorthj 

16 . Dr. BabDarayaa 

17. i&hri A. Yedaxa^in Hiiai 


la Bhri P. JeeTanandtm 
W. H C. Ra|a|opJ^bhnriar 
SO. Rukmim Lakshmipathi 

II. '„L. Natesan 
S3. „ N. M. tf. Sabbaraman 

Sa „ Jkl. A I war 

24. „ Hadarai Mitran N. Babramaalam 

S5. „ T. S. Sastvaroa Thevar 

26. „ George Joseph 

27. „ S. Santanam 

2a „ Bamaobaodra Beddhu’ 

Unitad Prot«rK?M BB 

1. Bhri Baikriahna Shanna 

2. B. N. Sao.val 

3. „ Malkhaa biogb 

4. „ Purshottatadas Tendon 

6. „ Jitendranath Tewari 

6. „ Uma Nehru 

7. „ Vishambher Dayal Tripathi 

8. „ Bagbanath bahai Shnkla 

9. Ban Ahmad Kidw^ 

10. „ Samparaaoaad 

11. „ Nareadra Dev 

15. „ Brij Pehari Mehoratra 
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The Working G>inmittee Proceedings 

Wardha— February 27 & 28 a ad March 1, 1937 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held on February 27, 28 and March I, 
at Wardha bhri Jawaharlal Nehru presided Other members present were 
Bhrimati ftargim Naidn, Shns Ra^endra Prasad, Yaltabhbhai Patel, Abal JSsdam Azad, 
Khan A.bdn! Gbaffar Khan, Jairamdas Baulatram, Bbulabhai Desai, Jamnalsl Bajv, 
Govind Hallabh Pant, Narendra Dav, Shankerrao Deo, Aohyut Patwardhan, and J. B 
Knpalani. 

Btins Kajagopalchari, Bakmini Lakshniipati, Jaiprakash Narayan, Mridnla Sarabhai 
and Dr Khan toabeb attended the meeting by special invitation. Bhri Bafi Ahmad 
Kidwai was also invited but he could not attend owing to sudden indtsposuion. 

Shn JdL K Gandhi was present throughout the daliberatioas on February 27 
and 38. 

The mintiteB of the last two meetings held immediately Before and after the 
Faizpur session, already circulated, were ooaflrmed, 

WoHKiNQ Committee, a I. C C akd the Convention Meetinos 

The following dates were Bxed for the Working Committee, the All India Oon- 
gresB Committee and the Convention Meetings at Delhi 

Woi king Committee March 15, 16 

All India Congress Committee March 17, 18 

Convention March 19, 20 

it was decided that only each persons as axe mentioned in the Congress resolu- 
bon be invited to tbe Convention in Delhi, that is, membera of the A I. 0. C. 
and Congress members of the vaiious legislaturee in India. It was farther resolved 
that tbe Congress President should, «e-o^c»o, preside over the Convention. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions : 

1 CoNQRATirLi.TJONa TO THE NATION 

Tho Working Committee congratniates the nation on its wonderful response to 
the call of the Congress during the recent ©lections, demonstrating the adherence of 
the masses to Congress policy, and their firm determination to combat the new 
OoDstitniioD and end it, and by means of a Constituent Assembly to estabtish an 
mdependeut and democratic Btate and remove the many hardens under which ^ 
seotione of our people suffer. The Committee lealtses the high responsibility with 
which the naUion has charged it, and it calls upon the Congress oiganisation and, 
m partioular, the newly elected Congress members of tho Legislatures to remember 
always this trust and res,.onsibility, to uphold Congress idaaTs and prinoiples, to be 
true to tbe faith of the people, and to labour anoeasingly as soldiers of Bwara] for 
the freedom of the motherland and the emancipation oi her suffeiiug and exploited 
millions 

2. Oongbatulations To People or Midnapoeb and otheb Areas 

The Working Committee expresses its special satisfaction at the response of the 
people and the voters to the call of the Congress in areas, Buch as the North >West 
TWntier Province and certain parts of Bengal where the Government has bean, and 
is, pnrsQing a polioy of intensive repression and preventing normal public aetlvitieB 
by banning Congress Committees and imposing laws and ruJes and regulations inter- 
fering even with tbe day to day personal Jives mid business of tb© people la 
particular, the Committee oongratalates the people of Kidnapore Distriot in Bengal, 
who, in spite of the most aitra-ordmary repression, have shown their love for free- 
dom and ooDfideuoe m tbe Congress policy and organisation, wbioh is banned in their 
dmtnct, by eleoUng Congress candidates by overwhelmiog ma|oritie8, in the oase of 
tbe CfentrM Mida&uore rural oonatitueucy tbe majority beitg the atupeadoos Tsoord 
one of 64dS£ This great viotory of the Cot^ress is a striking proof of the utter 
fttiore of the QoverntMmt's policy of repression (md of keeping Bengal's young taen 
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and women la IniBrnmest and detention witbont trial, and is evidence of the people’s 
utter oondamnatioa of this policy 

3. Oath op Allegiance 

As doubts have been raised regarding the propriety of faking oath of aHegianoe, the 
Working Committee wishes to declare that the taking of that oath m order to enable 
participatiOQ in the work of the Legislatures, in no way lessens or varies the demand 
for iniependenoe, and every Congress member stands by that objective and hag to 
work to that end The primary allegiance of all Congress-men as well as all other 
Indians, la to the Indian people, and the oath of allegiance does not affect m any 
way this primary duty and allegiance 

A Extba-paeuamentaky Activities of Congbebb Membkbb of LEQieLATUBES 
The Wcrbing Committee desires to remind all Congress members of the provincial 
Assemblies that their sphere of acnvities is not confined to the legislatures but 
inolndes their constituencies AH effective work in the legislatures must have the 
sanction of tie people behctid it and', therefore, aJJ work in the JegisJafures must be 
oo-ordtnated with Congress activity outside Every Congress member must therefore 
keep in constant *onoh with the people of hts constituency, and should consult them 
and report to them from time to time, and give such help to them as he can in 
their day to day struggles He should further keep m touch with the primary and 
other local Congress Committees m his constituency and share the lesponsibility of 
keeping the Congress organisation in that area in efficient working condition and m 
tonch with the masses it seeks to represent 

The Congress Parhamcntary party in each province shonld consnit the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned and report to it from bme to time 
5. Maes Contactb 

In view of the great awakening of the masses daring the election campaign and 
their interest m CongresB work and desire to participate m it, the Working Com- 
roittee wishes to impress upon all Provincial and local Committees the necessity 
of increasing the assoomtton of the masses with the < ongress organisation m accor- 
dance with the directions of the Fanspur resolution The Committees and organisa- 
tions that were built up m rural areas for election purposes should be kept funo- 
tiODing and converted into local branches of the Congress, so that primary Com- 
mittees shonld exist m as large number of villages as possible 

6. COKOBEBS POUOY IN THE LEGISLArDBES 

The work of the Congress members of the Provincial legislatures shall be governed 
by the following policy 

(i) The Congress has entered the legislatures not to oo-operaia with the new 
Constitution or the Government but to combat the Act and the policy underlyiug it, 
as this Act and policy are intended to tighten the bold of British Imperialism on 
India and to continue the exploitation of the Indian people The Congress adheres 
to its general and basio policy of non-co-operation with the apparatus of British 
Imperialism except m so far as circumstances may require a variation 

(«) The objective of the Congress is puma stcaiaj or complete independence and 
to that end ail its activities are directed. The Congress stands for a 
gecnme demooratio State m India where political power has been 
transferred to the ^ople as a whole aud the Government is under their 
effective control Suoh a btate can only be created by the Indian people themselvefl, 
and the Congress has therefore insisted on a Constituent Assembly, elected by adult 
franchise, to determine the Constitution of the country The Constituent Assembly 
can only come into existence when the Indian peojile have developed sufficient power 
and sanction to shape their destiny without externu interference 

<«») The immediate objective of the Congress in the legislatures is to fight the 
new CoDBtitntion, to resist the introduction and working of the Federal part of the 
Act, and to Jay stress on the nation’s demand for a Constituent Assembly. Congress 
members of the legisletnies have been directed by the Faizpur Congress to take the 
earliest opportunity to put forward in the new Assemblies ttu» demand for a 
OoQstitQent ABsembly and to support it by mass agitation ontside 

(tv) Congrma members of tne legislatures must remember the Congress polioy 
of not asamiing or cooperating with any function or activity, oalcalat^to enhance 
the power or prestige of British Imperialism in India. Ceremonial, o&iai, or iootal 
Emotions of thU kind mast therefore be avoided and no Uongrera iii«Bber ibnold 
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ta}» part ia them, Iq doabtfal oeaes iadiridoal mambers shoard not taire aar aotiaa 
themselves bat shouLi refer to the Ooogresa party ia the Assembly aad ghoaid aWd» 
by its deoisioa. 

i^o CoDgress mambeta of the iegisJatares may aooept a title given by the 
British Gorerament. 

(pt) The Congress Part? ia each proviacia! Assembly must act as a diaciplinad 
body the leaders of which will represent the Party la any (n^arersaticas with the 
Governmeat and other groups. Individual members shall have no offiotal ooataots 
with Goverameat other than those rasultiag from their duties as members, and such 
as may be expressly authorised by the Party. 

(m) &f embers will be expected to be ia their places in the Assemblies duriug 
the s^ioQ and when the party is attaading. There should be no absence except for 
leave taken and cause shown. 

(wr«) Alt Congress members of the l^islaturas shall be dressed in khadi 

jijf) Congress partira in the Provincial Assemblies must not enter into any aHianoas 
with other groups in the Assembly without the permission of the Working Oommittee , 

(*) Any member of the Provincial Legislatures not elected on behalf of the 
Congress but willing to take the Congress pledge aad abide by Coagresa principles 
and discipline may be taken into the Congress party in that legislature, if the Party 
consider nia admission desirable, fiat no person against whom disciplinary action 
has been taken by the Congress may be accepted wichaut the permi^ioa of the 
Working Committee. 

(ail Congress members should press for the carrying oat of the Congress pro- 
gramme as enunciated in the Elecfion Manifesto and toe Congress agrarian reaolution. 
In particular they should work for : 

1. A aubstautial reduction in rent and revenue, 

2. Assessment of income-tax, oa a progressive scale, on agricultural inoomes, 
anhjeot to a prescribed minimam. 

3. Hxity of tenure. 

4. Relief from the burden of ratal debt and arreate of rent and rayanue. 

6. Repeal of all repressive laws. 

6l Release of political prisoners, internees and detenus. 

7, Restoration of lands and property oon&soated or sold by Government during 

Disobedience ttovementa. 

8, Eight hours day for iadustrid workers, without rednotion of pay. LiviBg 

9. FrohibiUon of intoxicatiag liquor and drugs. 

10. Unemployment relief. 

11. Redaction of high saUties, allowances, aad oost of administration of 
Government. 

(zii) Under the ezisHog Act with all its safeguards and special powers in the hands 
of tte Viceroy or the Governor, and its protection of the services, doadlooks are 
inevitable. They should not be avoided when they occur while parsuiug iCougrass 
policy. 

(«ti) Congress members in the Provincial Assemblies should farther give 
expression to certain important demands of all India application which may not bo 
gpven effect to in. the provincial Assemblies, such as, substantial reduction of the 
military expenditure ai well as of the higher civil aer vices ; complete national oon- 
trol over trade and tariffs aad currency ; repeal of all India repressive legislation ; 
freedom of speech, press and association ; opposition to war preparations, eredita 
and loans. 

i^v) Coogrras zo^bers in the Assemblies must always endeavour to mobiliae 
public opinion in their constituencies for the particular demaud they are puttiiu 
forward in the legislatures. Work ia the l^islatures shoald thus be oo-oroinated 
with activity outeide and ouss movements bmit up In support of thoae deonande and 
of Congress policy ia general, 

7. Mxhistbibs 

In regard to the aoceptanee or nou-acoeptanoe of ministries the Working Com- 
mittee will its recommoudatiODs to tine A. I. C. C. after it has rwieived the 
reooz&memdatiooa of piovinoiri Aa^ local oommitteea. 

8, Aim-CoiBSTltTTTlOa DAT-^-AFAIL 1 

Oto Work^ CmaaitAee draws the attmitioa of the naEim to the resodatliw 
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of tiie Pwapur Cbn«ea« oallmg for a natiOB*'wide hartal or g«nwj^ ^ h 
the day od which, toe new Constitation is to be mangarated. The Comnuttea tro^ 
that the nation will respond to this oall in fall measare in order to demonatrato the 
will of the Indian peepio to resist the imposition of this Constitation. It sails npon 
i^e Provincial and local Committees to work to this end and to invite the oo-opm' 
tion for this purpose of other organisations and gronpe. 


Disciphuaey Action 

(There was a disonssion about the disciplinary action taken at the time of the 
recent eleotioas to the Provincial legislatures. It was decided that the President was 
to review the cases. If he thought necessary he may send any case for the consi- 
deration of toe Working Committee. 

Bhri 8. A. Dange’s resignation from the membership of the All-India Commi- 
ttee conveyed in his letter to the President was accepted. The Maharashtra P. C. C. 
was to fill up the vacancy according to the Constitution, 


CONBTITOTLON COMMITTBB 

The time for submitting the report of the Constitation Committee appointed at 
fVtizpar was extended from April 15 to May 15, 


JaLLIANWALA BAGH 

A Oommittee consisting of Shris Bhulabhai Desai and Govind Ballabh Pant wew 
appointed to consider ana report what steps be taken in regard to the JalUanwala 
Bagh Memorial Fund and properties. 


The All India Conffrets Committee Proceedings 
Delhi-March 17th. & 18th,, 1937 

A meeting of the All India Oongress Committee was held at Anaari Nagar at 
Delhi on the 17th. & 18tk. Much 1937. ( For detuled proceedings, See pcste.}. 

215 membem repreaeating all the provinces were present. Sri Jawaharm Nehru 
presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at FaiSpur on 25th and 29th December, 1938 
already oironlated were confirmed. 

The New Coiutitatioa end CongrcM PeUCy 

The main resolution on “The New Oonstitution and Congress Policy,” recommend- 
ed 1^ the WorMag Committee was moved by Sri Rajsndra Prasad and seconded by 
Sri vallabhbhai Patel. There ware several amendments. The principal amendmeat 
moved by Bhri Jaiprakash Narayan advised non-acceptance of ministerial offices in 
the provinces in place of the conditional acceptance recommended by the Working 
Oommittee. 

There was a lengthy debate for two days. About 30 speakers besides the mover 
took pai-t in it. 

The prinoipai amendment by Shri Jayprakash Narayan was defeated by 78 to 136 
votee. Other amendments were lost by oveiwhelming majoritieB and the reselution 
was passed by 127 to 70 votes. 


Txxt or TKa BuoLurioBr 

The All India Congress Committee records its high appreciation of the nugni- 
fioant response of the country to the call of the Oongress during the recent elevens 
and the approval by the electorate of the Congress policy and programme. The 
Congress entered these elections with its objective of independence and its total 
rqeotioa of the New Couatitution, and the demand for a Constituent Assembly to 
frame India’s constitation. The declared Congress poUoy was to combat the New 
Act and end it The electorate baa, in overwhelming measure, set its seal on this 
poHoy and programme and the New Act therefore stands condemned and utterly 
rejected by the people through the self-same demooratio process which had 
evoked by the British Government, and the people have farther declared that they 
desire to frame toeir own oonstitution, based on a national independence, throuA 
the medium of a Coustitueat Assembly elected by adult franoMse. Tbin umuoiktee 
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therefor© demands, on behalf of the people of India, that the New ConsKtutioQ be 
withdrawn. 

In the erent of the British GoTernment still persisting with the New Oonstitntion, 
in defiance of the declared will of the people, the All India Congress Committee 
desires to imprMS open aJI Congress members of the lemsiatnres that their work 
inside and outside the legislatures must be bj^ad on. the fundamental Congress policy 
of combating the New Constitntion and seeking to end it, a policy on the Nwis of 
which they Bought the suffiaga of the electorate and won their OTerwhelming Tictory 
in the elections. That policy must inevitably lead to dead-locks with the British 
GoveiMeat and bring out still further the inherent antagonism betweEu British 
Imperialisra and Indian Nationalism, and expose the autocratic and ondemooratio 
nature of the New Constitution. 

The All India Congress Committee endorses and confirms the resolutions of the 
Working Committee passed at Wardha on February 87 and 28, 1937 on the extra- 
^rliamentary activities of Congress members of legislatures, mass contacts, and the 
Congress policy in the legislatures, and calls upon all Congressmen in the legislatures 
outside to work in accordance with the directions contained in them. 

And on the pending question of office acceptance, and in pnrsaance of the policy 
summed np in Qie foregoing par^raphs, the All India Congress Committee authorises 
and permits the aooeptanoe of offices in provinces where the Congr^s oommands a 
majoritj in the legislature, provided the ministerships shall not be accepted unless 
the leadac of the Congress party in the legislature is satisfied and is able to state 
publicly that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice of ministers in regard to coastitutional activities. 

Aocomts 

The last year’s audited aooounts were placed before the committee. As they had 
been recdvad a couple of days before the meeting they could not be printed and 
distributed. It was therefore decided that they may be printed and distributed 
among the members mid passed at the next meeting. 

•Noit-Offioiai. BBSOLunons 

Most cf the non-official resolutioas of which notice had been given were covered 
by tbs m^a resolution. The three that were not so covered were ; (1) Shres 
Patiabbi ^taramayya's ^about States People. (2) Shri Sibnath Banerji’s about luto 
Kill strike iu Calcutta and (3> Deportation of Political Prisoners to Andamans by Sri 
Saailul Singh and others. The first of these was referred to the Constitutioa Committee 
tod the latter to the next Working Committee meeting. 

Sbi Subhas OuAimBA Boss’s Bei.easb’*’ 

On nawa being cecmved of 6hri Sabhas 'Chaudcn Bose’s release from detention, 
the A. I. O. O. directed the President to convey to him their affectionate weloome 
oa his release and their good wishes for his early recovery. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

Delhi-lStfa. to 22nd, March, 1937 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at the Harijan Colony, Delhi 
from 15th to 22ad Haroh, 1937. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presided, All the memb^ 
of the Committee with the exception of Sri Shankarrao Deo were present. 

Sbfis ^jagopalacbari, Rnkm'm Laksbmipati, Bafi Ahmad Aidwai, JtUpmkaah 
Neraysn tod Mirada Sarabhat attended the meeting by special invitations. Shria 
Madan Kohan Maiavlya and Purushottamdas Tandon were also invited to join in the 
deliberations on Harnii 16. 

Shri K. K. Oaedhi was present throughout the deltberations. 

Ifeadors of the Congress parties in the Provincial L^slatnres were invited to 
the meeting on Karoh 21 and to dtsenss with the Committee the fall impUoations 
ot the resolntioa on New Coimtitatioa and Congeesa Policy” patoad by tha 
A. L C. 0. on Haroh 18. 

*Note— Shri Snbhaa Chandra Bose was released nsoonditionally in shattered healtii 
on the evening of March 17, 1937 after a oontisned detention and exile of more tlito 
five years. 
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The miautes of fho 3asf mating held at Wardha trom February 27 to Marob 1 
were oonfirnoed. 

Tie following resolatioas were passed 

1. Thb New OoKBrnunoM and Conabess Pouoy 
(For the text of the reeolutioa which was passed by the A, I. 0. C. without any 
idter&tioa see the proceedugs of the A. I. C. 0. pages 177). 

2. PaBLIAUDHTAEY StTB-OOMMnrBB OF tH2 'WOIUaK& CoaonTTBB* 

The WorMng Committee appoints a Parliamentary Sub-oommittee of the following 
members to be in olose and constant toach with the work of the Congress Parties 
in all the legislatares in the provinces, to advise them in all their activities and to 
take necessary action in any case of emergency 

Haolana Abal Ealam Azad, Sardar Yallabhbhai Fatal and ghri Ksjendra Framd. 

3. MiKIBTXBIAL OmCE AND MSUBEBBHIP OF CONOBESB 

In the event of any offices of ministers being accepted by OongresBmen, the Work- 
ing Commi^ee considers it advisable that such ministers should not continne to 
remain members of Congress Executive Committees. Bat they may retain membei- 
sWp of general bodies like the A. I. C. 0. and P. C. Cs. 

4, Pledoe 

The following pledge was drawn up for non-Co ngress members of the legisl tore 
who desired to join the Congress party in the different legislatures 

1 am a member of the Indian National Congress at 

I desire to become a member of the Congress Parliamentary Party in 

I declare that I will follow the principles and policy Imd down by the Congreas 
or hy any competent authority on its behalf and will conform to the rules and 
directiens duly issued from time to time, as well as to the instractions issued by 
the party organisation in the Assembly or Council for the guidance of the member* 
thereof. 

I also undertake to resign my seat whenever I am called upon to do so by a 
competent Congress authority. 


5. Excise Duty oii Sxjoae 

The Working Comailttee has heard with surprise of the recent increase m eiciie 
duty on Indian sugar by the Government of India and the Yieeroy in the teeth of 
the opposition of the Assembly and against the declared opinion of every single 
elected mdiau member. This Gammlttee condemns this innumau step whioh ia 
detrimental to the interests of the consumers, farmers and maonfacturers alike at a 
time when the sugar industry is faced with a orisis and the harvesting season is 
ep^OBching its end. The Committee is particularly perturbed as this addibcnal duty 
is bound to aggravate the difficulties of tho agricultarists, specially in the U. P. and 
Khar where sugarcane is the solitary marketable crop which, enables them to some 
extent, to meet the heavy demands that are made on them. It appeals to tho manu- 
facturers to revise their decision to olose their factories before their normal time 
ajid to keep them working till the standing cane within the zone of every factory 
has been exha^ted and expects that the railways will at least reduce substantially 
the rates of freight on sogaroane as a special case for the next three months. 

6. CKHiaAL Pabwamentabt Ooinant* 

The Central Parliamentary Committee submitted the report of its wort in connec- 
tion with the Provincial elections to the Working Committee, The Committee passed 
the following appreclatory resolution about its work : — 

“Tho Working Committee desires to record its grateful appreoiation of the labonrg 
of the Oentral Parliamentary Committee under the chairmanship of Sardar Yallabh- 
hhal Patel. These labours have Mready received reward in the splendid elooticra 
results throughout India. 


*Noi»-“Tha Parliamentary Sub-committee was a^e to deal with the question of bye- 
fllaotions in the provinces and in the Central Assembly in oo-operation with tho 
proviuoial execative councils. 
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7. NiTtONAL "WbIK 

The Vorling Comniittw dr»ws the ftttentioa of all Congressman and Oongrew 
Oommitteae to the approaching National Week, April 6th to 13tri, swl truste thAt it 
wUJ be soitably celebrated throoghoat the conn try. 

8. Thi All India Convention 

The Oommittee considered the prooednre to be laid dovrn for the All India 
Convention. 

It was decided that a sobieota committee consisting of the Leaders, Secretaries 
wd other oiBoe-bearers of the Congress parties ia the Central and Provinoial Legis- 
lator^ with a certain nnmber of znembers of the A. I. C. 0. representing the 
provinces in proportion of their strength on the A. I. C. C. together with a number 
of nominees of the President from among the members of the A. I. C. C. be formed, 
to discuss the procedure to be adopted and the resolution to be moved at the All 
India ConveDtion. 

A pledge was also 'drawn up by the Working Oommittee for the members of the 
Convention. 

9. CoNSSESSMIN AOCSPTINe KINISTaiaS IN MINOEITT PbOVINCES 

It was decided that any Oongreasman aooepting office in any province where the 
Congress had failed to get the majority made himself liable to disciplinary action. 

10. MBKBaSS A&AINST whom DISCIPIINABV ACTION TAKEN 

The Committee decided that if a Ooogressmau against whom disciplinary action 
had been taken desired to rejoin the Congress party in the Legislatures he was not 
to bo immediately admitted bat was to be asked to wait and justify his conversion 
by work before he was whnitted to the party. 

11. LaBOTO members BSttJfiNBD ON CONGBESS TICKET 

It was decided that even when snob members formed themselves in a labour 
groan they most conform to the Oongress discipline as long as they formed part of 
the Congress party in the legislature. 

12. A. I. C. C. MEMBKBSHIF LISTS FSOM THE PUNTAB AND BENGAI/ 

In place of the old names of the members of the A. L C. C. the Committee 
accept^ the new list from the Panjab sent by the Secretary Panjab P. 0. 0. 

The method of counting votes In the A. I. C. C. elections adopted by the Bengal 
P. C. 0. was not recognised as proportional voting by single transferable vote. 
Therefore a recounting was anthorised. If the old voting papers were not in exis- 
tence, new elections would be necessary. 

13. Eleotiok or Leabebb or Congbkss Pabth^ in Bombay and Uteal 

On a representation signed by some members of the Oongress party of the 
Bombay L^islatnres drawing the attention of the 'Working Committee to the t^ta- 
tioa carried on in some Bombay papers in connection with the election of Sri B. 0. Eber 
as leader of the Oongress party, the Committee called 8ri K. F. Nariman and heard 
him at length and went into the matter fully. The Committee issued the following 
statement in this behalf : — 

“A T^resentation signed by 40 members of the Congress party of the Bombay 
LegisJatore, wlw) were present in Delhi for the Oonventioa, was reoeived by the 
Prasident In this they drew the attention of the Working Committee to an agitiUioa 
carried on in certain ^mbay newspapers in connection with the election of Mr. Aber 
as leader of the Party. 

“it was pointed ont therein that whereas Mr. Eher had been onanimoofily 
chosen BB the leader and entrusted with imthority to appoint other offioe-bearera 
irresponsible impatations, charges and iosinnatioas were being made in respect of 
that election. The signatories reqnested the President to issne a statement deprecat- 
ing this ^tation interfering with the free, deliberate and unanimous choice of the 
Party as the enoourageinent of such agitation would be highly detrimental to the 
publw life of tiie oouatiy and the cause of the lodiaa National Coagceas. Seven 
other members presented a separate letter to the same effect. 

“The Working Committee has noted with gr(«t surprise mid pain the agitation 
that is being earned on in the Bombay Press. Besides tiie press agitation a number 
of telegrams and oth^ commnntcatioos were reoeived by the President frmm 
indiridtu^ and gronpa in Bombay in the Mine connection. 
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‘“The "Working CommiltBe wani folly iato the laatter and he&rd Mr, £, F. 
Karimaa at great length. The Committee is convinced that there is no reason wMt- 
eoever to mterfera with the free and deliberate and unanitnoas choice that the 
Bombay Coi^ress Party in the Legislature, after fully considering all mattere, h^ 
made. The t^mmittee is convinced also that the agitation against the decision is 
wholly groundless and it has no hesitation in oondemning it as detrimental to the 
^blic life of the province and injarions to the cause of the Congress. Had the 
Working Committee found any reason to believe that the election had been influenced 
by the improper conduct on the part of anybody or that ^0 choice was made under 
any undue pressure from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as alleged, it would have certainly 
ordered a fresh election. There is not the slightest ground, however, for doing 
this. No less than 48 members who ware present in Delhi for the Convention have 
given a signed declaration to the effect that the choice of Jtfr. Kher was free and 
unanimous. The Committee, therefore, confirming the said election, earnestly appesds 
to the Press and other persons concerned to stop this agitation against what has been 
finaUy decided upon by the party that had to elect its leader after ccmsidertag the 
matter from all points of view. We hold that the carrying on of any farther agita> 
tion would amonat to seeking to terrorise the Party and call upon all those who are 
interested in and are in sympathy with the aims and oojects of the Congress to die- 
courage such activities.” 

14. Urxit 

The Committee considered the letter of Sri NUkaata Das together with the repre- 
sentation from some members of the Congress Party in Dtkal about the election 
of Sri Biswanath Das ^ leader of the Coogress Party in the Dtka! le^slature. 

The Committee decided that it was neither proper nor advisable to interfere 
with the decision of the party. It also advised Bri Nitkantha Das to continue 
as a member of the Central Assembly land not to seek election to the Provincisd 
Assembly. 

The Oommittee confirmed the resolution of the Jalliauwala Bag Fund Committee, 
appointing Sri Jawaharlal Nehru as a Trustee to fill up the vacancy ^caused by the 
death of the Lata Pandit AfotilaJ Nehru. 

The Committee also confirmed the appointment of Sri Jsmnnlal Bajaj bs the third 
Trustee of the Fund. 

The All India National Convention 
Delfai-19th. & 20th. Mftrch 1937 

la pursuance of the resolution of the Faizpur Congress in this behalf the All 
India ConvoDtion met at Delhi on jlfarch 39 and 30. The Convention consisted of 
the members of the A. I. C. 0. and the members of the Central and Provincial Legis- 
latures belonging to the Congress party. There were 215 members of the A. I. C. C. 
and about 600 members of the different legislatures. 

A Subjects Committee as directed by the Wording Committee was formed to dis- 
cuss the procedure and to draft the resolutioas for the open session of the conven- 
tion. This Committee met twice in the morning and the night of March 19. 

Opix Sessiox 

The Gonvenfion assembled at 5 p. m. on March 19, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
President of the Congress, presided. 

The proceedings commenced by the singing of the national song. 

The Chairman of the Reoeption Committee then read a short speech welcoming 
the members of the Convention and other guests to tha historic city of I>ell3i. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru delivered his Presideutial speech tasting for an hour aud 
a half. 

The President thereafter administered the oath of allegiance to the members of 
the Convention, It was an impressive and solemn oeremony. The members stood up 
and repeated the following oath after the President, sentence by sentence, in Hindos- 
tani. They also afterwards signed their names in a register. The following is the text 
of the pie .go. This signed register is kept iu the A. I. C. C. office. 

Text of the Pledge 

I, a meaibm' of this At! India Omventioa pledge myself to the service of India 
and to work ts the legislatures and outalde for the independence of India and the 
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eadia^ of ibo exploit&tioa and poverty of bar people, I pledit^ myadf to work oader 
tile discipline of the Congress lor tiie furtherance of Congress ideals and objectivK 
to the end that India may be free and iodependant and her millions freed from the 
heavy hardens they snffer from. 

Thereafter the Convention adjonmed to meet again the next day. 

The Convention met again on March 20 at 2 p. u. 

The i^IIowing resolntioos were passed : 

1 . The NiXiOKAii Dxmasd 

This Oonvention reiterates the opinion of the people of India that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate the sui-jeotion and exploitation 
of the Indian prople and so strengthen the hold of British Imperialism on India. 

The Convention declares that the Indian people do not reoognise the right of any 
external Power or authority to dictate the political and eoonomio struoiure of India, 
The Indian people will only accept a constitutional stracture framed by them and 
based on the independence of India as a nation and which allows them full scope for 
development aocoraing to their needs and desires. 

The Convention stands for a genuine democrtdio '^tate in India where politioal 
power has been transferred to the people as a whole. 'Such State can only be created 
by the Indian people themselves through the medium of a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the Wia of adult suffrage, and having the power to deterntine finally the 
Constitution of the country. 

The eli«torate has, in overwhelming measure, set its sea! on the Congress objec- 
tive of independence and the rejection of the New Constitutiou, The Constitution 
therefore stands condemned and utterly rejected by the people, through the self- 
same demooratie process which had been invoked by the British Government and 
the people have further declared that they desire to frame their own oonstitntion 
based on national independence through the medinm of a Constituent Assembly, 

The Convention therefore oalls upon all Congress Parliamentary parties to take 
the earliest opportunity to put forward in the name of the nation, a demand in 
their respective legislatures that the Government of India Act of 1935 be withdrawn 
so that the people of India may frame their own Conatitntioa. 

3. CoHsiass PoucT nr tmi LEeiBLATUBEs 

This OoQvestion draws the attention of the various Congress Parliamentary 
Partin to the resol ntion relating to the Congress policy in the l^slatores passed 
by the Vorkir^ Committee at Wardha and adopted by Ae A. I. C. O, at Delhi on 
March 18 and c^s upon them to be guided by that resolution in their work within 
the l^slatures. 

3. AcS 1IVITIR6 or TE« MEJiBlBS os tHE l«aiaLl.TaRlJS 

The Convention desires to remind all Congress members of the legislatures that 
their sphere of Mtivities is not coflfinM to the legislatttres hut loolades thoir 
ooBStitaenoies. All effective work in the legislatares must have the saaotioa of 

people behind it, and, therefore, all work in the legislatnres most be co-ordinated 
with Congress activity outside. Every Congress member must therefore keep in 
cOBstant touch with the people of his constitnency, and should consult them and 
report to them from time to time, and give such help to them as he can in their 
day to day struggles. He shoald farther keep in touch with the primary and other 
local Congress committees in his oonstitoency and share the responsibility of keeping 
the Congress organisation in the area in efficient working condition and in tonoE 
witib the xtmsses it seeks to represenl 

The Congress Parliamentary Party in each province should consult the ProvisoiiU 
Cocjrees Ccmmittee ooacevned and report to it from time to time. 

The proceedings came to an end at 6 p. n. and the Coavention adjourned 
etna die. 

The Jallianw&U Bag Memorial Fund 
Delhir-ieth March 1937 

The meeting of the JaUhmwala Bag MemorttI fond Omamittee was held at 
Barijau Colony, Delhi lU 9 a. x. on the Miuioh 19, Shri Oacdhijt presided, la ad^thm 
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to the memberB Shris Jaw&hvlal Nehru, Jamoalal Bajaj, Bholabhai Dasai aud OoTind 
Bailabh Pant vers preeeut 

It was decided that till the committee was reoTMnisad bv a resolution of the 
next Con^^esa the vaoaocy caused by the death of latePaadit Motilalji as Xrostee of 
the Fund be filled and one more trustee be added raising the number of trustees to 
three. The two new trustees appointed were Skris Jawaharlal Nehru and Jamnalal 
Bajaj. 


Hartal on First of April 

The following statement was issued by the President for the observance of the 
Hartal on April 1, 1037 as a nation-wide protest against the New Conatitotioa Act of 
India imposed upon the oonntry agunst its eipressed wishes by an alien govern- 
ment. 

“The first of April will soon be upon us and I trust that all Oougressmen and 
Congreae organisations are taking suitable steps to observe that day as a day of 
complete Hartal. On the evening of that day public meetings should be held m 
towns and villages and an identical resolution should be passra at these meetings. 
This resolution is given below. It has been framed on the basis of the National 
Demand as formulated by the All India Convention. 

“This meeting reiterates the opinion of the people of India that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate the dominatiou and exploitation 
of the Indian people and to strengthen ^e hold of British Imperialism on India. 
This meeting declare* that the Indian people do not recognise the right of any 
external power or anthonty to dictate the political and economic struoture of India. 
The Indian people can only accept a ooustitutional Btrnctiire which ha* been framed 
bv them and which is based on the Independence of India as a nation and which 
allows them full scope for development according to their needs and desires. They 
stand for a genuine democratic State in India where political power has been 
transferred to the people as a whole and the Government is under their effective 
oontrol Snob a state oan only be created by the Indian people themselves and 
through the medium of a Constituent Assembly elected by adult suffrage and having 
the power to determine finally the constitution of the country. 

“This meeting therefore condemns and utterly rejects the New Constitution and 
demands its withdrawal in accordance with the declared will of the Indian people." 

The Qovernment rosponse Im Bengal to the President s appeal has been prompt. 
The Police Oommiasioner of the .city and suburbs of Calcutta has prohibit^ far a 

S enod of seven days from March 29 to April 1 any processiou, meetings or other 
emonstrations on bahoif or m fnrtherance of the objects of the Hartal or any meet- 
up which might reasonably be suspected to be m furtherance of such objects without 
the express permission in writing previously obtaiued of the Commissioner of Police 
and subjeot to such conditions as he may impose. 

The reason given for the order is that the Secretary of the Congress Socialist 
Party issued an cmpeal that the Hartal be observed in a zmlitant manner, Involving 
the stoppage of all forms of transport, labour and other aotivities. 

OonOBESB MimSTBlXS 

JThe Leaders of the Ooogre^ Party in the .Provincial Xiegislatures, with Congress 
ms^nhes, were invited by the respective Qorernors of the pronuces conoerned to 
help them in the formation of ministries. Invitations were received by Oingress 
Parliamentary Leaders in Bombay, Madras, G. P., Behar, Central Provinces and 
Utkal. The Leaders invited, responded to the invitation. They showwi the Ooveruora 
the resolution passed by the last A. I. C. C. meeting laying down the policy of the 
Congress in r^ard to Uie New Constitution and the conditions necessary for offioe 
aooeptanoa The Governors in all the six provinces expressed their inatniity to ^ve 
the necessary asaurance that they would not use, in regard to the oonatitutionid 
aetivitifis of their oabmets, their special powers of intarferenoe or will xmt set aude 
Hie advioe of their (mbinets. The Leaders therefore deohsed to ahotditoz ^ re^mi- 
•iUlity of fonaing mlaia^w. 
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The Worldng Committee Proceedings 

Anaud Bhawan, Allahabad,-* April 2€^h~29tb 1937 

A meeting of tne Working Committee was held at Anand Bhawaa, Allahabad on 
26— J9 April, 1957. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. All members of the Oomnaittee 
with the exertion of Khan Abdul Qhaffar Ahaa and Shri Shanker Bao Deo were 
present. Shris M. Gandhi, Bajagopalachari, Rukminipathi, Slridula Sarabhai and 
Kafi Ahmed Kidwai attended the ^meeting by special invitation. 

Leaders of the Congress PwHamentary Party in the provinces were invited to be 
present tor consultation. Those who attended were i^hn B. G. Kher, Shri Xrishna 
Sinha, Dr. N. B. Khare, Dr. Khan Sahab, and Shri Blswanath Da«. Shri Harekriahna 
Hahatab was also present. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Delhi on 15 -S2 March already olmolated 
were confirmed. 

The Committee considered the situation created in the country by the refusal of 
the Qovernors, in provinces where the ’ Congress commands a majortty in the legis- 
latures, to give the assurances asked for in terms of the resolution of the A. 1. C. C. 
about office acceptance, passed at its last meeting at Delhi. 

The following resolations were passed ; 

1. CoNOBsss MnnsTKUw 

The Working Committee approves of and endorses the action that the leaders of 
the Congress Parliamentary Parties in the provinces took, in pnrsuanee of the reso- 
lution of the A, 1. C. C. dated March l8, 1937, on being invited by the Governors 
in their respective provinces to help them in the formation of ministries. 

In view of the fact that it is contended by British ministers that it is not com- 
petent for the Governors, withont amendment of the Act. to give the assurance re- 
qoired by the Oongr^s for enabUng the Congress leaders to form ministries, the 
Oomioittee wishes to make it clear that the resolution of the A. I. C. C. did not con- 
template any amendment of the Act for the purpose of the required assurances. The 
Working Committee moreover is advised by eminent jnrists that sneh assurances can 
be givea strictly within the oonstitation. 

The Working Committee considers the proaonneements of the policy of the British 
Government made by Lord Zetland and Mr. Butler are utterly inadequate to meet 
the reqmrements of the Congress, are misleading and misinterpret tne Congress atti- 
tude. Farther the manner and the setting in which such prononneements have been 
made are disconrteons to the Congress. The first record of the British Government 
as well as its present attitude show that without specific assuranoes as required by 
the Congress, popular ministries will be unable to function properly and without 
irritatiDg iuterlerence. The assumoes do not contemplate tee abrogation of the right 
of the Governor to dismiss a ministry or dissolve a provincial Assembly when serious 
differences of opinion arise between tee Governor and his ministers. But this Com- 
mittee has grave objection to ministers having to submit to interference by Gover- 
nors with tee alternative of themselves having to resign their office insteM of the 
Governors taking the responsibility of dismissing them. 

2. WOEK OnVSIDE LsOISLaTUMS 

Owing to the dead-lock created by the refusal of Governors to jrive the assurance 
asked on behalf of tee Congress enabling aooeptance of office by (ingress members 
of the l^slateres, various qaestiona have been addressed to the Wor^ng Committee 
by tee Congress leaders in these provinces as to the attitude, Congr^men should 
adopt, towards tee so-called ministries formed by the Governors in the provinoea 
oonoerned. The Working Committee is of opinion tost tee formation of these minis- 
tries by the Goveroois is nnoonstitutional, repugnant to tee conception of autonomy 
mid in total deSanoe of the overwhelming pnbVic opinion in each of those provinces. 

The Working Committee is farthar of opinion that those who have accepted minister- 
ahipe in these oironmstanoea have fay their unpatiiotio conduct rendered a dlsaervice 
to tlm country. The Committee advises that public meetings be held denouncing the 
nation of teese so-oafied mimstoia and chiUleoj^g them to face tee l^isiaturea and 
jntify their coadnet But the Costtnittae U of opinion that hostile black Sag demoti- 
stn^ss and tee like iteould be avoided. 
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Congressmen should revise that parnamentar}- srork Is hat a maor part of tkt 
lUktionat programme and that the great objective of oomplete iQiiepeadeace eaa oal/ 
be secured by sustained efforts by every (Joagressmau and ^ogrettswomaii in oarry- 
ing out the programme outside the legislature as laid down from time to time. In 
fnrtberanoe of this objective, members of the legislatures should esublish livina 
touch with the elautors lu their respescive ojiwtitueucies and carry tJie message of 
tbe Congress and commend to them tha 00 natr active programme including the uM 
of hhaddar to the eaulusioo of mill oloch, tbe local produotion 0 ! kliaddar m villages 
by hand'spianing and hand-weaving ; oraatiog publio opiatoa iu favour of total pro- 
hibition ; prumotion oi oommunal amty by ooileetive and indivadoal effort ; sod ths 
sradroaiiou of the evil of uatonohabiUty in every form. 

3. Contact vma Non-Costusibb UnnsTsm 

Resolved that no Congress tnomber of the £*foviacial Iiegislatares shall hare any 
dealings or interviews with the so-oallei ministers who have beea unconstitutiouaily 
appoiuced in provinuea where Ooagress oommauiia a majority and the ministries la 
other provinces, except with the expreM permissioa of the Leader of the v^oogreu 
party. 

d. ZaManAi 

The 'Worhiag Coram'tteo feels deapiy oonoerned over the publioation of the reoent 
draft H Is by tbe Ziiozibar Ooverament perpetuating complete internal and extarnai 
monopoly of dealing m cloves m the hands of a close oorporaclon, prautiualiy ex> 
ohdiug the Indiana therefrom and depriving them of all means of recov<;iiQg their 
jnst and legitimate dues from the clove*gr wetg and iohiutiiig a deathnlow upun the 
vital economic interests of the (udiau people in Zauzibar. The passing of these 
decrees is sure to oreate a grave situation m Ziozibar and this Committee is inform- 
ed that the exasperated Indian community may have to resort to passive resiatanoe 
for the reato ration and preservatioa of their legitimate rig 1 its. 

In the opinion of this Cumcoittee these mtiasares are in direct violation of the jnat 
rights of the Indians and of the Zanzibar treaties of l8Sb and 18^ which guarantee 
Seenrity of property for Indians aud prohib t the establishment of uiove monopoly. 

It IS the further considered opinion of this ‘Committee that this legislation, though 
OBtensibiy designed te benedt the Arab clove growers, is really inteade*! to assist the 
British capitalists denying the just claims of Indtaas who have raised Zanzibar to its 
present prosperous staple agricultural position. 

This Committee aesuies our country men overseas in Zanzibar of Its sympathy In 
their present sicuation, extends its support in their struggles and is of opinion that 
retaliatory measures should be taken forthwith by the indian Ooverameot. 

h. Tax Jhtb Mat Srsm 

The 'Working Committee views with alarm and ooncero the grave situation of tht 
Jute workers of C^ilcutta who have been coud acting a heroic struggle for the last 
twelve weeks for the recoguition of their elementary right to form a union and for 
seauriog redress of their legitimate grievances. The Jute worker's snuggle has 
aasamed a great nutional impoitanoe. The strike has made rapid strides and to-day 
Bonaethiog like two buudred thousand workers are involved in it 

The Committee offers its heart- felt sympathy to the strikers end eapresse* its 
•dmifatioa for the determined and peaoefuJ manner in which they are stroggiizf 
against the combined foroes of emplovers and the Government. 

The Committee purs on record its sense of disappointment st tbs sttitude of ths 
SOD ploy ers who by refusing to satisfy the reasonable demands of the workers are pro- 
longing the strike and deepening the misery of the strikers. 

The Committee is of opinion that it is tfas imperative duty of the Ooveroms&t to 
i^rveae ia the conhiot and to secure speedy settlement of the dispute on ths 
basts of the recognition of Workers' rights aod satisfaction of their juat demands. 
The Committee, however, notes with regret ihat the Ooret ament is t^mg the Bids 
Of the employers in th'S dispute and places on record its strong condemnatioo 
the repressive policy of the Government which seeks to suppress ^e wortort’ 
Btroggle by promulgation of prohibitory orders under tieotion 144, Or, P, t),, arrest 
ot latioar lexers and workers and varioas acts of policy «ad military vhileiiee. The 
G^mittee, in particular, records its strongest protest at the reported entry of ttis 
poiifis siul militsry into the Trofksrs’ ^Muters, ^ ssttolt oa eM u ths tAbetu Unmr 
» 
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tile Trtoe Ueiee Doi^ress from eatarmg thwr Coostitaeiudee 

tim ficiBfi oa Yurnmei vockete l&okdiDg little ttoss. 

6. llALT 150 ABTSSINU 


'Worki^ Committee expresses its sbhorrenoe of tbe brntsl nasseore ot pesoe* 
fol masses of Siktopisju by Ilaiiaa intniders lad offers its symtthy to the viotiffl 
ol S'Moist imperialism. 

Ibe Working Committee takes strong exoeptioQ to the doniag of the Uohamed All 
Stores t& AOyssiaia and regards this as an not of crave lo justice. The Committee tl 
of opinion that the Italian Oovernmeot should withdraw this baa ftsd grant ftde^oate 
eompeosation to the owners of the stores. 

7, Osoiiasuo SicsiTiBT 

Bhn Jairamdas Daalatram was appointed the Organising Secretary for tbs whole 
of India ID terms of the Faizpar Congress r^olution on kfass Contacts. 

Lasoon CoinctTTSX 


^e last year’s Labour Committee consisting of Sbri Jatramdas Daalatram, Shanksr« 
la) Banker, V V. Giri, M R. Massaoi sad J. R Rnpalani (Convener) was reappointed. 


Pkesident** Circular — I — Work before Ui 

Following oironlar letters were leaned by the President, Sbri Jawsbarlal Ifehra 
to the Fronncial Congress Committees and other Congress organisations : 

Dear Comrade, 

You have no doubt read carefally in the public press the resolution passed reoeat* 
W by the Working Committee ou the preseat situatioa and the constitutioual deadlock 
that has bean created by the refusal of the governor to give the assuraooes asked 
for in terms of the A X O O. resot ution This resolution clarifies the present posi- 
bon which haa already bWn suffloiently discussed in statements issued by Oandhijl 
tad others. It is desirable that the foil import of this re-«olutioa and the future 
posmbiUhes should be exptaiued to all Congresamen and the pubUo generally so that 
we may have the intelligent co-operation of all m future steps What the future 
may bring we cannot say but we have to be prepared for all ooatmgeac.tes It is by 
our organised and disoiplioed etrength alone that we can shape that future Hence 
the stress on the constructive programme of the Congress. Previous resolutions of 
the CoQgresa and the Working Committee have laid stress oa the agrarian problem 
and oa queattons affecting the indusinal woikers All these together form pact of 
the Congress programme and all these have to be worked for 

Above all I would beg of you to remember the future that looms ahead and to 
proptra for this. Congress members of the provincial legislatures must keep la coast- 
ant touch with their constituents 

There is oae matter which I should like to clarify The Working Committee, 
wbile strongly ooadwnatng those who have accepted ministerships m defiance of 
Uaionties m legislatures and the popular will, has advised that bistile black flag do* 
mohstratrotis should be avoided This does not mesa that such demonstratioos are 
always iH^timate, nor is it in anyway a condemnation ol those ol our comrade* 
who have so far taken part m them Several have gone to prison because of these 
and oar sympathy goes to them But the Comosuttee felt that under existing oir- 
oomstaaoes such demonstrations were neoess^y and that they gave a Sutitioua im~ 
portsQoe to oertaia mdividuals who are styled mmistars to-day Therefore they have 
sdvtsed agaiast them and this advice shouid be followed everywhere la a diseipliwed 
manner. At the same time the holding of meetiags deoouuomg the actioa of tto so- 
oalied mhuaters haa been oncoacsged, 

11 — Orgamditff Samtary 

Dear Gkmirades, 

The Faiapor Coogress directed thid fn order io give offeot to Its directions to 
foeresse mass omatacts and to atresgthen the Cougien, an Organising tteorstary 
ahoBid be i^poiated hy the WiMihu Oondmtttee. Owing to the eisotioiu there was 
aafwtona^y delay in tins. Tto CommUee has, i»wwTsi, bow apjpi^sdsS 



KED FLAG AT OONQHESS MiaffTINQS iSf 

Ww! lAinmdas Daalatrwa to this responsible oBloo. He will oommanioata with ytm 
diraot Md ask yoa to send him partioolars ol yoor work. I trust yon will aim 

every halp a ad oo-operation. For the preeeat his address for oommunioationa te : 
Market fioad, fiyderahad, Sind. Later he will nadertake a toar in the proviooas. 
Qaestioas aad diffioalties aboat orgaaisatioos sboald be addressed to him. 

The Faiapar ^ogre^ also oalled opoa each Provincial Oangrasa Committee to 
appoint aa organising seoretary. Will yon please inform oar offioe as well as 8 hri 
Jairamdits Ddulatram wnat aotton you have taken in this matter, 

DOiBS time back I suggested to you to form a Uaslim Mass Contact Committee in 
yow provmue. Will you please inform Dr. Asraf of oar offioe what steps you have 
taken to do so, This matter should be expedited. 


Ill— Coronatioo 

Dear Comrade, 

I have to draw your attention, and request you to draw the attention of Oongress- 
men and others, to the Fiiipur Congress resolution on non-participation in the ooro* 
nation and other imperialist funotions. Whan this resolntion was passed there WM a 
possibility that such oelabratioas might be organised on a big soale in India. Bat 

S robably because of the Congress attitude and the Congress victory in the elections, 
118 has been abandooed. Ttiare will now be only soma minor offloial oelebrations 
and illatninationa of a few ofijial buildings. None the less C)agre 5 sm 8 n should re- 
member and should remini others that it is derogatory to oar dignity and against 
the policy of the Congress to take any part in ooronatioa functions, whatever they 
might be. 


IV— Flagft at Congrest Meetings 

Dear Comrade, 

Boferenoes are sometimes mode to as about the use of the Red Flag at Congrasi 
mnehngs. OaoaBiooally unseemly incidents have also taken place in this coanstittoa. 

1 have previously expressed myself in publio whenever such an inoideat has 
taken place but l should like to make the position clear for the guidanoa of Oon- 
gressmeu. 

The Red Flag has for a hundred years or more been the flag of the workers idl 
over the world and nearly all workers’ organlB-itions have adopted it in various oonn- 
tries. It represents the straggles and saortfices of the workers as well as the oon- 
oeption of the unity of the workers all over the world. As such it is entitled to oar 
respeot and a workers’ organisation, if it so chooses, has every right to display it at 
Us fnnotions. 

But so far as the Congress is oonoemed our flag is the national tri-colonr. 
Daring its short life of half a geaeratioo it has already 'heoome a symbol to ns all, 
inoludiQg workers and peasants, of freedom and national unity and solidarity. It 
represents, as nothiag else does, the spirit of the Indian people striving for freedom 
and the honour of the nation. And bwanse of that so many of our comrades have 
braved suffering and prison for the sake of that flag. In remote villages we find tlat 
Rug dispiaved and the sight of it give? courage and hope to the poor down-trodden 
vilTagar. Hiat fiig has become wraoped op in oar minds with so much that we 
value, BO much that we hope for, that any disoourtesy to that flag hurts us vitally 
and we resent the insult to the nation’s bononr. We cannot tolerate any snob dis- 
ooortesy or insult from whomsoever it might come. 

For the Congress this is the only flag and on all Congress fanotioos it is this flsg 
which must be displayed. Between it and the Bed Flag or any other flag there i»tt 
he or should be no rivalry. If workers’ orgatiisations join a Congress prooession or 
a Congre^ meeting, it is open to them to have their owu flag or banners. Bat any 
each flag must not dominate the scene or seek equality at such funotions with the 
NationaT Fl^. At all Gongresa tunotioas it ia the National Flu that must 
flomittate thj soeue. I trust that these directions will be borne in mind by all and 
ao one will oountenanoe any sot which may* be oonstrned as leaning the honour 
Md dignity and imixirtanoe of a flag that )m become bo deu to j» dariag ttoe 
many yeare of stride and oonfliot. 



V-I^?iiidd Cont!^^ 

D«ir 

I dnw jota •tteaHoa to Art VHT (6) (*^0 oi th* Ck>a8titotioo« T<W wfll nrngt 
to Mad j^r proTin(»«l mjatribatioa id time. 

Art vlH id) l^^^) :-^E»ery Provincial Congress CoinmiHo® shsli; l>efor« tha new 
Alt hidis OoR^tiSS Committae msets as Subjects Oonsimtr«e under Aruole IX {g , pay to 
^e Workmg Committee the fees received from the delegates. Aov other subscrtp* 
tioa tbM may be fixed by the latter, having regatxl to the population, saemberehip 
Md fiaaociat oapaoitv of ‘the provinoe, shall 00 paid not laHr than the end of June 
wtTff ytnr. pelegates aod members of the All India t ongrees Committee from 
piovvucee in delanit thall not be p^-xittad lo take part in an» of the procaeiiingo 
^ file Co«gre«t or say Convuiue thereof. 

The Repression 
IStli. .March to 30th. April 1937 

PbH gibnath Baaerjee, il l. a., President of the All-Indts Trade ‘Unfos CoBgresa, 
Kiharendo Butt Masamdar, m l. a.. MoqIvi jalauddin Bashemy, k l 4 . Ashittosh 
Baa, X Ultra. Balaital Das Mahaimtra, Debend ra Neth 6eo, and many other labour 
iMdeiB 0 ! Calcutta were served #>th orders restrainmg them from oatering the arM 
covered by the Jate Mill strifee. 

hhris K. S. Nimhkar, V. B. Earaik, Daoge, Qunada Msxnmdar, Esjaui Mukherjw 
and X9 oihere were served with similar restraint orde’S in the last wei-k of Uaioh, 
the olieot of whioh was to prevent the workers from participating in the Hartal of 
April 1 

Sbn Bemanta Eumar Bose, a former Assistant Seoretarv of the Bengal Provincial 
Cbogress Committee and Ifi other Ooagreu workers of Calcutta were arresied on 
Ifarub ^ on a charge of leading a procession to organise Hartal in oootraveatioa of 
Poloe Oommiesioner’e order 

Bferi Danesh Prasad Terms of Daltongsitj, already ioteroed oader the Bahsr Poblfo 
Safety Act, Was ssTVad with a freah order of latercmeot witbm the mnnicipsJ limli 
of Daltonimu}. 

Arrests were male an over the oonntry on April 1. Shri Javaprakaah Naraysn, 
Shrimaci Chandravati Devi. Shri Aoitur^Rahman, 8hH Abdul Bauqui and 14 others 
were arreeted 1 ^ Patna for leading a proo^sion and b'hri Amhtka Kants Binba and 
Vi Others were arrested later on lor demonstrating against the Cb'ef Mioister. Iha 
second batvirh of arnated p«r«om was atvar a t*w days by otAst ot vVkO <'W«l 

Jf mister, hot all the persons arrested in the first batch were convicted on April 14 
and Mntenced to H months' imuHsonraent. 

Srimati Satyavati, 8hn B Barasimham and 23 other Congress workers were arreS' 
ted m Delhi for organising Hfarral in course of the arreit atrimati Satjavatt was 
HSauited bv the Ptihoe wh*oh formed the sabjucl-mittef of a successful i jjoarnmeut 
iBOhoa in the A«e»HiihlT. T^ie arrested persons were sent up for trial. Shri Ifara- 
atabam wae awarded three months' ngorons imprisonment and two others to six 
Weeks’ rigirrous imprisonmeui ea<ih SUnmatl Satvavati was ordered to exeoare a 
bot.d for go<id behaviour; but on her refusal she was sentenced to simple imprison* 
SBSBt for a Booth On appeiri the oasttoa Judge redacod tbs seatsDae on Ap^ 2A 
to ih' per*o<t rirealv uniergoneu " 

Four prisons were arrested at Alisbabed in connection with tbs Hartal. 

Bhri utkli|>ati Singh and Karnes ear Sharma were arreste'i at Btiao ( Pafax 
Diet nut ) for aiiBilar oSenoe and later coavioted and senteooed to 4 months' ngorooi 
itBpnsonm^nt «^b. 

Bhri P Kajavadivelti, Presidont of the Madras Press Workers’ tJrion, was serrsd 
with a UMtioe noder 8«oHon 144 Or. P. O 00 April 3 prohibitmi him for one mooth 
from convening or addressing any masting, attending, directing or organisiog 
may prooesama and pabit^ing Isaflets and posters in oonoecUon with the toady- 
tapp^’ strike. 

the offices of tbs B. tf, Rr. tn4*«i Ltbonr Htion at Khtra^pur and the residsaca 
af tihd Breach Swretary sii the Hisl Oefk were seiroml by the Poloe on April X 
ffiMBe ureas reports I'sued by Um iafanrnatioDal FetUratioa of Trade tfaiona and a few 
«^er i israais Were seuNd, 



inib W 3 LIST OF GOVT. E15PRB8STOH 

®jwi 8*ty» Naraia Mirott, Airocata and Folitioal Worker, Ifakta Frawd. Praal- 
deat of the Bari j so Sevak Sanfftia, Bikaner and Lakshmidas, Secretary of the Pro^ 
Mondai were extemed from Bikaner under the Bikaner FnhMo Safety Aot 

The hereditary Jagir of Sardar Sardui SiHRh Caveesbar was forfeited by th# 
Pawab ttovernment on account of his political activities. 

The Delhi Police searched several libraries of Delhi inolnding Mahavir Jain 
Library and Sasta Sahitya tfandal on April 9 for copies of the Independence Pledao 
of .i930 A copy of Dr. Pattabhi fiitaramayya’s “History of the Oongress” was also 
seized. 

The trial of Shris Basanta Kamar Joshi, Suraj Bans Singh and ^ 16 others ww 
Opened before a Chleutta itfagi’sfrafe on April 12 on charges of conspiracy to propa- 
gate the doctrines of ('ommunism. The Pablio Prosecutor described the case as 
similar in character to the Cawnpore Comomoist Conspiracy case and the Sieerot 
Conspiracy case. 

Notices under Section 32 of the Police Act were served on a number of persons 
at MiixuB^rpar on April 17 for taking oat processions on the Hartal Day, 

Prof. Bdmaiingam. Shri Y. R. Kalappa and other workers of the Iwilway Union 
at Kharagpur were severed with notices under fteotJon 144 Cr. P, C. directing them 
not to take out any procession nor hold any meeting at Kharagpur. 

The Lahore Police raided the Lajpat Rai Bbawan in the night of April 18 when 
the iSocintists were hnlding a private meetinv The Coramitteo room was rainatcly 
searched and certain docnments as well as scattered bits of paper were seized 

The District Magistrate of Patna demanded a security of Rs, 1,000 from Pandit 
Kibbndev Brahmai^hari who Bled a declaration to bring out a weekly pa^or enUtied 
“Bangha Bhatti.” 

Shri Ohate of the Meerut Conspiracy Case was arrested at the Lahore Railway 
station OQ April 18 and, after detention in the Fort for the day, was served with an 
axtemment order prohibiting his entry in the Punjab. 

A sentence of imprisotiment till the rising of the conrt and a See of Ks, 150 was 
imposed on Shri Oajjan Siogh, a Sooiaiist worker of Lndhiana lor Tlolating the terms 
of the internment order. 

Bhri Prank rishna Paribari, President of the Cuttack District Ooogress Committee 
waa arrested on a charge of sedition on April 20 for a speech delivered on the 
Harial Day. 

The hunsfls of B^ba Girindra Kumar Basu Jfeogi and Dr. Gopal Chandra Basu in 
the Tangail sub-division were searched by the Police on April 19 and Oirindrababu 
was taken to th© Police Station for interrogation. 

Bhris A Ziman, M. L A., Dayaram Bert, Himangshn Biswas and several others 
arTMtod at Bishra (Soogli) on Auril 24 in connection with the Jute Strike- Two 
days previous the Police had opened 5 re, which resulted in serions injury to two 
persona 

Shri Bishambhar Bayal rripalhi, M. L. A. of Unao, formerly l^cretary of the JO. 
P. Provincial (Jongress Ciiumittee, served with a notroa on April 22 under Seottoo 
108. Cr. P, O. oalling upon him to execute a bond of Rs. 5,000 and 2 Bureties of Ba. 
t,500 each for having delivered alleged seditious Rpeeohes. 

The Kashmir State has banned the Congress Oeclaratioa of Independence. 

Dr. RalbUrishna, a Ciagressmia an! a labonr leader of Lneknow, was arrested oo 
April 24 for delivering ailnged seditions s>eeobe$. 

8bri John Benjamin, President of the 0. I- P. Bailwav Union. Jhansi and Vii^ 
President of the u P. Trade Onion Congreas, was convicted by the District Magis- 
trate of Jbansht on a charge of sedition and erdered to execute a bond of Ea. ^X) 
and a seoority of the same amount for good behaviour for one year. 

The Snb-divigir>aal OK .fOr, Monghyr, is reported to have served notices uadra 
Septioo 144. Or. P. G. on Shpt H. B. Dhandra, M, L A. and other labour leader re®* 
training tb>jm From holding meetings within the Railway gronnd. 

The Delhi Police searohod several honsss on April 28 for literature aul seizwt 
tAme bandbiLls bem'ing the titles “workei^ of the world unite*^ and “viotory of 

^e lageraga of Shri Rimkrishna Khatri, Seoretary of the All Tudfa PoUtiaal 
Prtaoners’ Belief Committ^ waa aearched at Jaunpur ou April 28 aud 20 of 
•lodependant India" ware taken away from his possession. 

9hri Kamant Oiakravarti, a prominent member of the Radioal P^tty, Odouttaand 
^rotary of the W Kkera’ League and Shri Provaa Ben. a membar of tlm North 
Oi^outta fiadUial Party were aerved with notioea uader Seotion 14A, Cr. P. 01 luv 



WE iasiHouiiiiuiOHii.Qoitanin im»> 

eutw tk* |iG^« 6tH!c« ii«a, Bhrtt Saatir»m Mondd ni Ridtar 

TORh ware eerred w»A eimUer eotiowE. , , ^ 

the S^vaelid breach et the C5e<catte PQltce raided ee April 28, the Beoftel f<»wW 
Iftwty office and •Oaoee^ti” office in Zakeria Street aod arreeted Shri SmmoI flad* 
aad two other iahoar leaders. Some drafts were also setzad. 

Order uader ($eatioa 144, Or. P. C. baamoj? an? a&sambly of 6 persons or_ more 
was promulgated for the second time at £^astta (Bengal) where a etnka is going oa 
in the Mobioi Mills. 

Sbri Jibanaoda fianerjee, an internee was sentenced on April ^ 28 by a Spodai 
MactStrate to two mouths’ rigor oas tfflpnsoozaent on a charge of Tiolatioa of intern* 
owiit order. 


The All India G>ngre88 Cimmittee 

Opening Dajr—Delbj—lTth and 18th March 1937 

The All-India Congress Committee meeting opened amidst coloarfol and enthueias- 
tio scTOes IQ the beantifal desccated paadat at Anaari Kagat Delhi on the ITtih 
Marcli 1837. 

Fiandtt Jateaharlal Ndhnt, opening the proceedings, said they wonld first ti&e 
nn roatine matters like tha confinasbon ot the mmates of the last Jh. 1. O O at 
nispar and the passtog of accoaots InoideoUlly, he referral to the prohlem with 
which the OoQgress was faced that is to say, the office qaestion This bad been 
nnder consideration _ fyt a considerably Jong Bme and they bad examined all the 
aspects of the qnestion. He espressed the desire that, before coming to a final deoi- 
Bfon on the qaestion, idi schools of thooght shoodd be given a cbaoee to exprew 
their Views. 

The miawNw Of ^ last meeting and andited accounts were passed 
Date of Next Congreaa 

Bardar VallaMkai Pafel then moved that the dates of the next session of the 
Googren he fixed some time lo Fabruarv Explaioiog the ressoo for the change of 
dates, the Bardar sai t that the Gajorat Provincial Coogr^ Committee oon<ddered thit 

J nrstion and were of opinion that it would ^ more oonvenient if the session was 
eld in Fehroary as the poor peasants of Gojerat and villagers would be able to attend 
the aewioD in larger nambers. If the session was held m December, it would be 
cold and therefore it may be iooonvenient. Ha admitted February would be ineon- 
vement for a' large number of legislators to attend the session as it would olash 
with the Bndget session 31ie queshoo had been referred to the Congrees 'Working 
Omamtttee which had approved of the deoision of the Oujerat Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

Bardar Pattd’s resolattoa was seconded by Babo Bajendra Frsssd and aoespted by 
&e fioase. 


AcMptanee of Office 

Piandit JawfHirlal Nk^ru then snnoaooed that Baba Bij^odra Prssad would 
place before the House the resolatioa adopted by the Working Committee regardiof 
ofiloe aoceptattce. The PrMideot umoonoed that amendmeots would be accepted Hu 
3-30 pm, bat if any member who were not preeent oa aoomxat of Haelr betog busy 
Hi the Assembly wanted to move aay omeodmeats they would be aooeptad even at 
a later boar Oongresa U. Lk As eould not come earlier OS an iraportmit (UsootsiOB 
SA ^Jse Finanos Bin was prooseding in the Assembly^ 

Before BbAu Baiendra /Voasd aotoally moved JIl^fsolaHon on offiee sooaptanos. 
Jfr. tC. Bathyam (ifadrMi raised ■ point of ordwrl^^pe resolution oontalsed several 
elasiBes wbirh seemed tnooBSistent with one anotbMt^ll^r instasee, whereaa Hm lai^ 
fpma^pht of the reeolatton recommended accepting of olB^ in the Ftoviaoes 
«iiws Um umgress m^nanded a n^oiity the asolfitllltanfn^ ^HsqveMes npods s9 
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A. t a a pfiocEfiMos 


ifli 


0(»q;ra«i aimbeflrtt of tha legislatares that thfflr work iosida aad. ou^e the legialv 
tore* mtwt be based on the facdameatal CoQffress poHcy ot combattng the new ooos- 
fitation and aeekiag to end it’' etc. Bo Mr. idashyam felt that one |>art ahoald bo 
decided before another and the resolation ahoald be split ap and moved separatelj. 

Mr. Jawaharlal iVoAra ruled that, while he acknowledged diffionlry, pointed ont 
bj Mr Bashyam, be was not prepared to split up the resoiation which was one com- 
preheostve whole. Bat, to obviate dilBcaity, he would be prepared to pat to vote 
the olausM and amendments to it separately. 

Sardar 5<ird»; 'ingh wanted to know if the report appearlug in morning papers 
that the Working Committee onaoimously accepted the resoiation on office aooeptaooe 
wa* oorrect. 

Th» PtesitUni replied, ‘^It is an important, as well as a delicate question. Ordias* 
rilf, the urooeedinRB of the Working Comouttee are not open to the public or the 
Press ana I am not supposed to disclose what happened there, but, as we are diacuis- 
siog a very importaut question and we want to andersund each other, I don’t want 
to he formal and I can tell yon that memhers of the Working Committee were 
sharply divided on the question. But they tried to understand each other’s view 
point Keeping always in mind that oar main oKjective is to fight our opponmtts, 
we tried to come to an understanding and it is this, that the resolution that will be 
placed before you now has the nnanimons support of the Committee. It is goi^ that 
recently the In ess and the public have been taking a keen interest in the proceedings 
of the Working Committee, bat I may tell you what appears in the Press is not 
always correct. Many a time not being able to get authentic news, the press uses its 
Imagination. In this partioular case I may tell you that the report referred to by 
Sardar Sardul Singh is not correct.” 

JBbhii f?iy>ni<ro Fratad neit moved the Working Committee’s resolution on OBoe 
Aooeptance. He said that the resolution was a very important ouo on which the 
whole country had shown the keenest interest. After referring to the Bound Table 
Conference, which Mr. Qandhi had attended, and to the subsequeot resolutions uass^ 
by the aucoesaive Ooogreas Bessions rejectitig the oonstitution framed at the Bound 
»ble Conferences, Baba Baieodra Prasad declared that the Congress policy even now 
remmued unchang^. They did not now say that the constitution was aoceptable. 
There was a difference, however, nod that was that the Congress had given permis- 
tinn to Congress meu to contest the elections and enter the legislatures. But evm 
when such permission was given the Congress made clear, fiistly, that it rejects the 
coQStitation beoanse the country’s objective could not be achieved through it; secondly 
that this constitution shall bo replaced by another framed by a Constitueat Assembly. 
The OoDgreas had, however, left undecided the question whether the constitutioii 
shonld be combat^ by accepting office or from the outside. Before deoidiug that uMoe 
they wanted to fight the first battle on the election front. 

tVmtinuiag, Baba Bajendra Prasad declared that the Congress office was collecting 
figures from different provinces to show eicaoty what percentage of voters voted for 
the Congress. All figure were not yet available but he would tell the Honse that in 
the Madras Presidency 75 per oent of the voters voted for the Congress, (n this 
estimate he bad not included those constitaenclea where no Congress candidate 
was set op, or those constituencies from which Congress candidates were 
deoted wlthonl contest If these were also taken into oonsideratioa the per* 
esntage would be stiJi higher. In Behar 7ft percent of the voters voted for the Con- 
gress. In Bombay, where the Congress majoiity was the snaallest. 56 per cent of the 
voters sn; ported the Congress. If they oonsidt-red the total number of votes polled 
for the Coiigre^, the seat captured by the Congiess ought to have been more. 
However, the Congress claim was indisputable that the electorate responded to iti 
call. The Congress claimed that it represented the entire Indian nation inoiudiug 
even those who were not members of the Congress. This claim bad beeu npheld ^ 
tile election results. Congress had secured this verdict in exactly the same 
nwoner in which the British Government wanted it and the latter could no more 
olidm that Indians were satisfied with the new Oonstitntion. 

The roAolnttoa ha bad moved wanted the House to confirm the reaolaticas adentefi 
by the Working Committee at Wardfaa. The first part of the reaoiutioa required aU 
C^agreas legtalators to keep their o>}&taot with the oonstitaencies and strmgti^n the 
pengrew organisations. It also showed the way in which it ooold be d^e. The 
part ezpteiosd how they could work inside the li^islatanM It Umy mt an 
•{^mrtttaity. When the Working Oemmittee psesed the Wardha resoiotient, it 1 m not 
MwM to ftooiiit offiooA Hov it had rooowiwndfd tiud olkw bo 





tximtAh oomma 


{«i^^ 


Vrt it did ma& UdA ttk»6 irm U| o!ttBg« la. Oouren pott«j. ttuir twna 
moio^ titter omon. 

Let imt Um OoTeriiamt or the Cotijn‘«s<'meQ who h«ve gone iah> leddatarM Iom^ 

S 'ae, seid Ikba Bejeodre Praesd, that the Working Commutee resolntion meeat that 
« Congress was ranung after offices. The Oongre» wanted to accept office onijr 
to get as moch help m ^ey could is attuning their object, namely, oiganiMng the 
eouotry for the aitaiameot of their objective The reason why they had put oosdi- 
boos wn IhiU they wanted to remove aa many obstacles from the wav aa they 
pessibty could. Ihey wanted an assurance from Ooveruois that they would not use 
their apecisl powers to hinder the werh of the Congress Party so loi^ as the Isttm 
earned out Congress pri»rsmn}e withia the four corners of the conatitutioiL The Oor- 
eraor of aoy province where the Congress had an al»oIate majority would hare to 
ask tbeLadar of the Congress Partv to form the M nistry. It would be the duty of 
the Congress leader to explain to the Governor that the objective of the Coogren 
was the attamment of complete independence and that they wanted to twe 
legisiatares for carrving out the Congress programme aa ennnoiated m the Cou* 
gress resolution* If the Governor could agreie to that and give an essurance to that 
effect then alone oonid the Coagr^ leader form a oabrnet by declaring publicly that 
he bad secured the necessary assurance. 

Those who had gone into legislatures had gone on behalf on the country and had 
JostiBed the Congress claim that it was the moathpiece of the Indian nation, if the 
Congress was accepting office it would not be doing so for any personal prestige or 
for personal gam but for the purpose of benefiting the electorate which had seat 
them IQ What the Oongre-s wanted from the Governors was not a change lo the 
constitution, as that was not within bis power and that could be obMined only by 
atreagthenmg the Indian masses The Congress wanted only an assn ranee from the 
Governor that what lay withm his power to obstrnct the furtherance of Oongreaa 
programme would not be made use of Dunug the Bound Table Conferenoe and ou 
other occasions it bad been proclaimed that special powers would not be need l^e 
Congr^ wanted now to test whether those declarations were smoerely made and 
ai|MiBe to the world the hollowness of those declarations, in case the special powers 
were need Those in favour of office acceptance were convinced (bat they wonld get 
Buwy opportum^ea to strengthen the country’s cause How far they would be able 
to achieve that objective would depend to a laige exteut on the tact aagioity and 
ability to use their weapons effectively T^e work that was being dona in the ooua- 

S durmg the laat 15 to SO years gave grounds for optimism Uiat Oongreesmeu la 
oe would not play into the hands of the enemy. fCbeers) 

The Pr9Stdmt stated that Sardar Patel wonld support the resolutiou, bat wciUd 
make a speech later and m the meanwhile amendmeuts wonld be taken up. 

cordar Sardul Stngh^ od a point of order, said that the fiist three parts of (hi 
TMolntioa wsre incoasuteut with the fourth part, which, agata, was contrary to the 
spirit of the Congress resolntiou previously pasiUd. lu th<^, the Oougreso' had de- 
clared the intention to reject the constitution, while to>day it stated that Congreaa- 
Bum would work within the frame-woik of ihat very constitutioii. That wta not 
legitimate, it was in fact a fraud and a deception. 

Panitt S^ru explaioed that the mterpretatioa placed by Sardar Sardol Bmgh 
00 the lairt part of the reaolution was not correct It did not imply that the * oa- 
gress would work the conatitnuou If, however, Sardar Baidnl Singh thought other- 
wise, he would have aa opportunity to place hia views before the house which oootd 
give iU verdict whmi the time came. 


Tbs Boctausz Aimvoicm 

Xr. Jetfrakatk JSarairt then moved the Socialist ameadmemt detdwrlog agaioid 
office eemiptaoos. 

The Socialist ameodment soggested the deietioa of the Ust para of the reso- 
iotioa and suhstitnttoQ of the following : *ia of opmicm that the acceptance of Hiois- 
tenal office by Oongronmau is toooimiseeQt with the policy adambratad above sad 
would weakeu the strv^e for Ifational ladepeadeace. The h. I 0. 0 depnawtea 
tbe Idea That the Mietsters, can withut the frame-worii of toe Goverament 

of India Am secure any appreeiabla amelioratioa hi tba oonditioa of the esplotted 
aad the oppressed seaftoB M the people or aniutsnbal polittoal cn’ oooDomio ooo- 
Iw thma, Ga Gie other hsad the wiMptaaoe of reapoBsiUhiy withmit tht 
transfer of any loal power wiS hudw toe Gd^resa tliaietere a puty to ropresaiM 
mt MplodMum wiuoli ii iiaiM ia the iapem^ ngiM aad wUt Urns dianadit 
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tile OoQgreaa ia the eyes of the people. Tbe A. I. 0. O. therefore deeidM agi^t 
•ooeptanoe of Hcaisterial offices by Coagressmos.” 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, oa a point of ord<«r, said tiiat the amendment tree a Bflgatios 
of the original resolution and therefore was out of order, 

Xhe Pretidmt ruled it was oonsistent with the foregoing olatuea of the reeoIutiOB 
and so was in order. 

Mr. Jaipraka$k Narain, commending his amendment, said that he did so with 
some trepidation. The question bad been discussed for a lo^ time, but nothing 
that had happened or been said had changed bis mind. Sis oonriotion was thid; 
Boceptanoe of offioe would be a blunder. It was clear that there were two meotalites 
withm the Congress, one the reformist and the other the rerolntionary. On the oas 
hand they had been professing to wreck the coastitntion and, on the other, they 
were declaring that they would accept ministries. He oonld not anderataod how tiietm 
two things could be reconciled. Again, the Working Committee resolution first aaid 
that deadlocks were inevitable and then it stated that they shonld have an assaranoa 
from the Qovernors that special powers would not be used. If snch an assnranoe 
was obtained, then be thought deadlocks would not be so very laevitabfa. It Was no 
we saving that they woald make whatever use tbsy could of the oonstitation and 
tiirough it prepare for tha final straggle. That to his mind was a roveraal of policy. 
If they were going to work the Constitution, let them do so without imposing 
oonditions. These conditions were derogatory to self^iespeot. The only strength they 
oonld derive was by wrecking the Oonstitutioa and carrying on the straggle 
ontaide. 


OppoamNiTT TO Wbecx 

Sardar Sardtd Sin^rh moved an amendment to tha effect that the Congress 
shonld not accept ministerial offices. Ha amd that be was larprised to find the 
Working Committee recommending acceptanoe of offioe. All those years they had 
^n tsfliog the country that they were not prepared to aooept the new Constitmion, 
and that they would reject it and wreck it at the first opportunity. Bat now, when 
that opportunity had come they had begun, to talk of aoceptanoe, onder the pretext 
of benefiting the masses. One thing that Mr. Oondhi gave the Congress was the mesa~ 
age of truth. He did not waot the Ckingress to say one thing and do another. He 
sensed the spirit of bargaming in the condition that the Oovemor shonld give an 
aaenranoe to the affect that he would not nse hia special powers. That spirit was 
harmful, as it meant co-operating with the Oovernmant and working the new 
Oonstitation. He was ready to conoede that they would be able to do somethiijg 
lor the masses but tbat was not their objootive. They oonld not pat an end to the 
poverty and misery of the masses until they had real power to stop the heavy 
expenditure on military and imperial services and idso to control the fioauoial policy 
of the country in a manner that would put an end to exploitation The result 
of their not being able to do things which they promised to do woald be that they 
would also be disoredited in the same maunar as the Liberals Who were wanted 
to>day neither by the Ooverameut nor by the oonutry. the oouutry had given them 
an opportanity to wreck the oonstitutioa. Wherever they had majorities, they oould 
make it impossible for any Cabinet to carry on its work for a day. That was what 
they shonld do by refusing to aooept oSLcss. The result would be that the Qovernor 
would be forced to use their special powers and carry ou the admiuistration without 
the iegisiatores. The position could not last long. The Oovernment woald bare to 
•ome to a setdement with the Coagrest. 

SiFrxBnie Pouciaa in Botibknt Paorcum 
haHa DumV&and of Ambala moved an amendment deleting the para relating to 
sonditional acoeptauce of offioss and the addition of a para to the affect that Work- 
ing Committee would guide and eoutrol Congress ministntf w it thought proper. 

Be thought that demanding assurauce from the Qoverngr was superficial as the 
Gorsmor was bound to ooma to some agreement, so long sa the Oongrws was pre- 
pared to work within tba four corners of the oonstitation. Hothiag would prevent 
him from saying at a later stage that the Congress hod broken the pledge given of 
working within the constitution and qm the special powers. The reaolatioa ^ve 
tiw initiative for the creation of deaiUooka to tbs Governor whioh ought bo be in. the 
of the Congress majoritiea. As per the relation it hid bewa left to the 
taader of the Oongrms Party ia the proviooUl iegisUtars bo adiafy himssdf as to 
wketitir the Qoveroor had ipT*a a proper aMonoM. It msaat l«tvii« tim whole 
Si 



fOMtioB to tib« iudiT^nl jodmarai of « dagls auu As iesdinti Hi dHlsrsttt w si Ttoi 
mlfered in t^porainmt tiiere ww boc^ to be s dilIi«r«ioe of MtsrMtt 

FroTifioe end S^oviaeo. 

Sttrdar Sordid ( Kot Osreeribmr ) moTod so ttnendneot to tiie dbot &«t 
CoBBemaea idiookt not eooapt offioee sot sbonid they in say way fa^p is esrryt^ 
on the foreign ^miaistr^km in the coontry. He jointed ont that Oongiueiaea 
had \msx retentnd to tii« Aol from A to Z sad not to work it fOK obtiiBHig 
minttf benefits. 

Ko DbUBEBAXS IhULBlOCKB 

Mr. f . F, Farimam Bored an amendm^t for the deletion of oonditioBid soo^ 
tanoe and sn^l^iog that ministries when fonaed. should proceed immediatolr to 
rive effect to the pTOgnuBme outlined la the Congress Maaifrato and Beeolatioo. 
^ese amendments farther laid down that the ministries shonld not deliberat^y ornate 
dmtdtocka, bat sinoe deadlocks were ioeritable in working out the OongXM pro- 
gramme, Congressmen should get oat and seek r6>election. 

llie Congress which had been talking of mass contact would be entering into an 
impenal pact if what was desired in the rmlution was given efleot to. said Mr, 
Nartman^ uid credit for whatever good was done by* Ooogress ministries would ^ to 
the Oorernor M the later woald claim that these were possible becsose he did not 
use his special powers Mr. Nariman warned the House against falling into any 
snch trap as they were dealing with great diplomats. 

Mr. Alarmon declared that it was impossible to secure an assurance from one 
Governor which would be binding on the succeeding Governor, even the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact had been violated. Bow thi-n were they to rely on the Governor's 
verbal assurance. The resolution also removed what be described as the hammer of 
deadlock with whioh they ooold bring preature on Ooverontent The intention to 
S6^ assurance was inconsisteDt with election pledges. U they bad gone to the alec> 
torato with a statement that they would enter into a pact with the Governor than 
they would never have got a large majority that they actually got. Nowhere in toe 
world had thm'e been a case atismpting to wreck the constitution by coming to an 
uadentaodiiig with the Govwner. 


AmctottaTSD iBAimtSHir 

Mr, Z>tiit ifosueMfor moved an amendment to the effect that ainistries shonld net be 
aoG^ted onlesa Oovsnuaent onoonditiooalty released tdl poiitros! prise nera and deteanes 
aad the Geremor ^ves an assurance to the leader of the Congress Party to the 
KtisfactiOQ of Provincial Ckmgress ( ommittee tbi^ be will not oae bis speciri powers, 
lie supported the first amendment moved by Mr. Jaiprakash for the total rejerrtioit 
of office acceptance and declared that tho Working Committee resolution waa the 
beginning of a dangercos form of backsliding from the policy of complete wredtoog. 
A remarktole feature of the resolutioa was that it failed to give a teed to the oonotrx 
tor which it had been looking up to the Congress. It showed indecent baste to aooept 
miniatriee, forgot the position of the Proviooes in which the Osngress had no nis|o« 
rity and toiled up to say how uniformity of policy would be achieved. It sought to 
dve a bond of bemviour to the Governor in woikiog the consdtadem, which 
toe Congress bad declared was a charter of slavery. fl« viMronsly oritimsM whsi 
he described ai the antiquated leadership and idealogy, which, ever since it oo-raius- 
ted with toe Hound Table l onference. had gradually forgotten the pledge of oiUtttit 
miM stroggla, 

MsKistcBS aan Diasoc Aonou 


Mr. B. Sobramanoi/om moved an amendment to alter the proviso so as to hqr 
down that Ministers are such as have full toiih in direct eotion as oontem plated by 
toe Congma and the pertomicl of the Ministries is approved by the 1? oiling OBn- 
m ttee or aub-emniButee which would have control over the ministry. Be urged 
toat miuiatora abontd be draws from the people wbo had taken active part to 
Ovil Htoobediefioe Movsmeait and bad faith in the policy of ccmtoituig the ccastitao 
(ion with a vmw to miding It In aaytog thia, he did not mean any diaparagemoDA 
to others. The reaelotieB criaded with rncoonstency. for instance, how wore they 
to create deadlocke if tboy andettook to work within the coutitution 7 Itorthor, who 
was to Intnrprot the MtohUara^ aetkm and daoids, whether tJiM noted within ton twto* 
htotioo » 7 In toot too noohtihto |pivt to tow GovinmiaoBt to put tho 


CoafTios to tow Wfosg. 
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SM BalakHgkna Sa^ma novod tiie oazt ameadmeat to d«I«to th« praniB 

in tito feKurth paragraph. H« said leaders of different meatalities ware b^og test to 
GowBors of differeot mentality to come to varying understandings. It was likely that the 
people of reformist mentality would get in as ministers. If they wanted an assaremm 
from the Governor, were they aroing to give an aasarance to him on their side ? Ihe 
ddetion of this proviso would give freedom to the Congress ministries to create dead* 
looks, whenever they liked. The initiative wonld idways remain in their bands. 

Oa Babu Bajetvlra ^asad't sogg^tioB the House ^reei to take all the remaiO' 
iag amendments numbering abont 15 as moved and decided on a general disonssimi 
of the main resolution instei^ of confosing issues by dtscnssiog ameodtsents which 
overlapped one another. 

The Preiident announced that there wonld be no voting to-day as he desind to 
have a full discussion. 

Dr. £fanpal pointed out that there were several inoonsisteociee in the resointion. 
The speaker proposed that one of the conditions of accepting oGloe should be not only 
that the Congress commanded a maiority but that the Congre^ bad a majority 
of its own as a party in both Bouses. He felt that each province had its 
programme and varied types of men and, knowing human weakne^ he snggestad 
that the quality of the men who accepted ministerships sbonld ha the mun 
oonsideration. He maintained that the main obieotive should be to carry oat the 
Ooogress mandate of wrecking the oonstitutioa and the seleotios of If isisb^s sbonld 
b« governed by the supreme teat of agreement with the objective and determina- 
tion to achieve it. 

8tih Qovinddas, supporting Ur. Jaiprakash Narain’s amendment, said that amiept- 
anoe of offices would creat a bad atmosphere in the country. It should be a mattor 
for shame to the Oongress to send its leader to the Governor to say that be would 
behave as a good boy and work the oonstitotion and request the Governor to say 
tha^ he would not use his special powers. The resolation had been so drafted as to 
provide for a state of things under which a Governor need not give a written aasur- 
aaee. not openly say that the situatioc in the ooontrj to-day demanded acoept- 

aaoe of omoes ? 


OmcE AcnEPT altos asn CoimmoNs 

Hr. Jt. K. Siflhtea^ supporting Mr. Nariman’s amendment, said that only tbrongh 
aoo^tance of office could deadlocks understandable by the masses be crated and not 
by any other means. Items in the programme placed before Congress legislators 
were each that on each one of them deadlocks oonld be created. The speaker 
appealed to the Working Committee to omit the proviso and allow acceptanoe of 
office without any conditions. 

Mr. Konda VenkutoMayya said he was not opposed to office acceptanoe. His objection 
was to the proviso in the last para of the resolntion. It was contradictory to the r^ (d 
the resolution. After having declared their faith in the policy of wrecking and inOonsti- 
toeei Assembly to frames oonstltatioB of their own, was it proper for them to ray they 
wonld be satisQed to work within a oonstitation thrust a(^ them agiuost their will ? 
To say that they would work the oonstiiation and ask the Goveroot not to use 1^ 
special powers was to lower their banner and sue for peace. It was for the Oovarn- 
mept to ane for the peace now that the Congress had seonred an overwhelmiim 
majority. In fact, if they persisted in their policy the Governor might hesitate to 
use his special powers, but by suing for peace themselves they wodd coraproimse 
thrtr self-respeot and when they next apprt»cbed toe electorate it wonld not respect 
them and there wonld be a great disappointment. 

Svmmt Sahajananda, in a forceful speech, oppMod the offios acceptance rraohi- 
tom and said that it showed the gradual deteriaranon in the portion of the Cbngrv«6. 
lie Brst psTB^aph of the rrsototion showed that tot Ooi^eas stood for very hii^ 
things and had high ideals as it ought to. The second paragraph showed a aoioidU 
wurM and the third paragraph indicated that the Congrras was becoming refor- 
aisl in its mentality. The fonrth paragraph completed the toll and jesUfied hU o«t- 
elasion that the Congrera had f^len into nnfathoaiable depth. The nscdotion had 
beOn dratted with great tact and subtlety and it fully betrayed the mwing reformist 
meatality. The speaker had no doubt that Congressmen whmi they boraae vdatoters 
wonld be woiwe than liberals. He »}oeptod that effioe aooeptaaoe woitoi Btrw^glhatt 
toe hands of reaotionaries and British imperialism. He Mked Uw Hotnmto mltee 
the hadicMtioBS of toe Congrees ideal of indepehdenoe. Ee wn etoMaed torn Oon- 
gma iitotdd ray that the masses wonld be beoefltted by its aeoeptMtee ot oZ&oes. He 
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did not 4 «rse irith tli« «t«»rMtlon of tbe pwrions s|»e»k«r opiM^Hop to tha 

Worb'Dg OomnittM naaofntion Maonotod to lack of ooofldBnoo io tba WorJnag ^m- 
iBlttM. Tt tr*8 only a diffOTonoo ia oatlook. Hifl Oongreas majontiw olearly i&dioa- 
ted that tha mamm wera behind the Cbn^ess Md tiiat they were ready to support 
tba Oosgrm in direct aotioo. 

Hr. Satt^vrH, fiapportin£ the WorkiBff Comnuttoe resoiation, pointed out that 
an OTerwheltaiiMt majori^ of the Province and Loos] Coner^^ Committees had votod 
for olBoe sooepHwoe and oiUess argomeats of OTarwhetmin^ force were advanoed 
afafoat ft the Honae shoaid aim endorse that vote. In Madras, in any case, the 
oaodate of the eieoiorate implied aooeptanoe of ofSoe to carry oat the progrraime 
adambrated the Gbngreas. He of the A, L G. G, to have a sense of real- 

Hob and rote m represantatiTes of pnbfio opinion thron/thont India. 

As for the plan of oomhatins the Act, Mr. Satysmnrti eaw no better^ qnioker utd 
more effeotire way« tmrring direot action, tbmi aooeptance of office. In their election 
Vaaifesto Oonjnesamen baa told the electonUo what they intended to do and all 
these items of their programme oonld not be carried oat unless they accepted offina, 
Ift therefore, they now refused to accept offioe they would be committing a frand 
upon the eJeotorata Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, if Press reports were correct, had 
said, •To hell with the Oonstitatioo." Bat he ooald not send it there by a curse, 
even ttongb he wss a BrahmiD (Laughter,) The speaker deoiared that, by aooeptine 
0 oe, they were not aooep^g the Act As for “revolntionary” and “reformist” 
seaotjitlea, if he oonld remove the poverty and ignorance, if ho eonl ' add one pie 
to the Mmings of the Indians by the possession of the “reformist” mentality, he 
would not hesitate to plead guilty to maatality, Ha vigoroaaly rebatted the 
statement that the naiaisters might not he op to the mark. They should not, he 
deoiared, be guilty, even privately, of this sort of distrust He was not alb^ether 
happy over last paragrapb or the resolution bat, as a bumble polttioiao, he was 
preimred te aooept tt He had heard that the WorUag Oommittee was unantmons 
10 Ae matter. (Chiee of dissent from the aadienoe.) 

Pawiit Afdfcm, interrapting the speakar, said ^at statement called for an eipUna- 
tiOD and he added that the Working Gjmmittea was not and conld not bo nnanimons. 

Itr. SatfmMTthi added that he remembered the saying ri)at, in moments of donbt, 
trust to a master braio ^d disvnter^ted mind like Uabatma Owdhi’s. 

Dr. 806 tJutramaypa said he spoke with relnotance, particularly becanss 

ha disliked baring to say anything in opposition to the Working Committee at whose 
feet ha still bad to sit and learn 8atyl^^^aba and Civil Disobedienoe. The resolatioa 
was the saddest disappointment to him, for one thing, becaose of its oo-mingliog of 
sentiments, making it a jnmbie the like of which they had not seen for the last 
15 or 16 years. Its palpable Lnconsisteneies had been Minted ont by noore than one 
sperter. It went ap like a rocket and came down like a stick. (Lemghter.) The 
Working OoQuntttee mii^t have come to the oonclaaion emb^ted in the resoiation 
after coosidering the opinions express^ by provincial and primary Congress bodies 
but the Hoose was not in possession of tne views of these bodies. Even if the 
majority opinion was in favont of office aoceptaoce, was it ueceasary for the A. I. 
O. C. to efface its own judgment and endorse it ? Mr. 8atyamarthi bad said that 
the refnsal to accept • ffice woald be a fraud on the electorate. The speaker declared 
tihat aooeptiog office would oe committing a fraul on the Congress. Br. Pattebhi 
Beetharamayya answered the Question as to what was the alternative. X.Jtiog Madras, 
where there was no hat. -breadth majority as in some other provinces and here Oon- 
n«ss did not merely “command a majority”, bat had a majority on its own right 
tee way was dear, locidentelly, he asked what was the siguiSoanoe of the phrase 
“oommaad a nunority”, used in tiw resoiation. Why did they not use a clearar 
phrase “retemea in a majority?” Bid they iutend to give latitude to Congressmen to 
take in men who were prepaid to throw their weight on the weightier side ? How- 
•vm-, in Madras they hid » clear mid strong a majority that they could shake the 
Briti^ Oovernment to the foandatioita. They ooold, as an opposition, simply refuae 
to rote the sadariea of nunisters and all the 478 seotions of the Aot would be bbwn 
to the winds Ttmu the Govm^ior must dtasolve tha H losa end undertime the ad- 
asioKtrstion by bin^f. I^ey wanted to drive the Qovemor to that p<Mdtion. And 
if, io oiae out of 11 provincfli, tha adnuaiitrative maohinery breaks down they ooold 
wn ^ OoventeteBt of icd; had broken dovn and the; oonld onee again go to 
the oouatry. 

lha Boose at tida ataf# «d|o«nMd dlS ^ omtt 
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Second Day— -Deihi—lStli March 1937 

The AJI-lndia Congress Committee, after thirteen hours of disonssion to-day in wh«A 
nearly 30 speakers partioipated, adopted the Working Committee’s resolatton on office 
aooeptaaoe by a large majority amidst applause The Committee earlier rejected Mr- 
Jatprakash Narams ameodment opirosmg office acceptance and all other amendments 
by a I rge majority. 

Before the proceedings began the Congress President, Pandxt Jawaharlal Neitru 
said *1 want to inform yon of the release last evening of Hr Snbash Lhandra Bose 
1 am sure yon must all have seen the nesvs about bis release. It is not a matter for 

r y that one of our comrade should have been kept lu restraint for snch a tong time 
propose to send on yonr behalf a message of welcome to Mr. Bose wishing him 
well and praying that he may soon be restored to health so that he may rejoin os 
soon and give ns the benefit of his advice and help ” 

The flonse amidst cheers asked the President to send a message to Mr Subash 
Bose 

The President also said he had sent a telegram to Mr, Bose last night on hearing 
of bis rele^ asking him to came to Delhi if dootors permitted His idea was that 
It would be a matter of great joy for all to meet an old comrade who had been away 
from them for such a long time, even tbongh he might not be able to participate m 
the A. t O. C deliberatiofts But he bad just seen press messagee sayinji; that Sir 
Nilratan Saroar, the eminent physician had examined Mr. Bose and advised him 

to have complete rest for some months Therefore it was om of the question that 

he would be coming to Delhi 

Pbisidsiit'g Sixtbusmt os YaBBxn CuAseB 

Pandtt Nehru then made a statement regarding the proposed change m the 

Working Committee resolution on office acceptance He said there was only one 

organisation in India which was gallantly fighting against impertahsm and would con- 
tinue to do so till success came in its way That was the Congress In spite of 
differences every sectton of it had palled together and had been bound together by a 
common desire to reach the goal With regard to acceptance of office, however, there 
were two definite sets of opinion hostile to each other and trying to gam mastery 
over each other. He himself held to the opinion which he had alr^y expressed m 

emphatic terms They had postponed the issue because, on the whole, they decided 

it was better to do so but the time for postponement was past and the matter had 
to be decided. And since yesterday it had been debate before the House A great 
deal of heat had been produced but such earnest n^s, heat and even righteous indig- 
nation was desirable because it was not a mere matter of academic discussion The 

decisions of the Oommittee meant so much to hundreds of thonsands of people. But 
nevertfaele^ the discussion of A. I C C should be conducted with dignity they had 
always shown 

The uuestiun bad been asked whether this resolution was unanimously passed by 
the Working Committee Obviously it was not usual for questions of that sort to be 
put and for the President to reply to them, but because of the gravity of the ques- 
tioo, and ont of a desire to take A I C C. mto confidence he had told the House 
that the report that it represented the nnanimons mew of the Committee was not 
correct. Obviously it was a matter whore opinion had crystallised firmly. Unanimity 
was not possible What happened in sooh oases was that the resolutions were passed 
by a majority and they came before the A 1 0 C. as the resolution of the Working 
Committee { for the House to consider and alter as it liked 

Mr JawaharJal said . ‘‘I thmk it desirable that you should all know exactly what ie 
m stand as President of the All-India Congress Oommittee in regard to this resol atimc 
We caiuot obviously shout from the housetop as to what discussions take place in tlm 
meeting in the Working Committee. All the same 1 do not thick that me Working 
Committee wants any ‘hush-hush’ policy abont any major act of ours, specially so 
far as the Ah-lodia Congress Committee is oonoerned, who, after ail, is the final 
arbiter of the Congress pohoy and programme You know indeed that there have 
been developing in the past, as is natural and desirsbto in a pTcsreemve xnoveount, 
TarmuB onrrents of tfaonght which often come into ooofliat with eaoh other. But even 
so ttiere has been an over-riding desire on the part of CongressiBeQ to hi^d t^gethm’ 
and' posh twether and fight together and win u^tber, because we naliae through 
bitter experience, not only of our long past history but also gf the recent tnstory of 
our pohtteal stro^le, that nothing weafcena ns eo maoh es Internal dmaensions. We 
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thought about it and tried to the misapprebeasion that might have arisen, 9e 
wanted to make oiear, however, that ao vita! or important ohiojro was made in the 
rewlotioD. Baba Baieodra Prasad woald place before them veiw alteratioas sooght 
to be made. 


Babu Bajendra ProBod, accerdingi;, pTaoed the amended last par^;raph ; 

In the place of the ctaoae ‘^provided ministerships shall not be aocepted unless 
the leader of the Congress Party in the Legislatara is satisfied and is i^le to state 
pttbiiotT that, as long as he and nis cabinet act within the constitoHon, the Gover* 
nw will not nse bis special powers of interferenoe or set aside the advice of the 
ministers”, the following shall be sabstitnted : — “provided that minfstershipe rtall 
not be coepfed nnless the Leader of the Congress Party in the L^slatnre is satia- 
fled and ie able to state po'>l>c!y that the Oovemor will not nee his sp^ial powers 
of loterferenee or set aside the advice of the ministers in regard to their oonsitita* 
honaJ activities.” 

Dr. ffalinakikya f^anpal snggested that in Qie last para the phrase “permits 
aceeptance of ministerial offices” should read “permits acceptance of office” which 
was accepted by Babo Rajendra Prasad. 

Bsbn Rajettdra Fraaad said that during the discnssions yesterday exception had 
bj^ taken to the phrase “within the oonstitntioo.” It bM been made to appw 
^ it meant that Congressmen were willing to work the oonetitatioD. 
Working Committee never viewed the phrase in that light and according to 
them the phrase did not indicate that Congressmen were prepared to work the 
MnshtatioQ. Whoever was a Uinister coold do only what he had been permitted to 
TO by the Working Committee. 

Sardm- Sardvl {not Caveesbar) asked whether, in view of the President’s 

^tement that there was no nnmiimity among the Working Committee Members on 
the resolntion, those who were against it wonTd be allowed to speak. 

The Fr**idemt said that he would not prevent anyone from expr^Bing his views 
on the eabjoet 

Oapfain Awadnk fVoMd opposing the resolntion, said that the minor 

verbal changes that had been made did not in any way change the poeition or make 
aoj difference ec fv as the policy anderlying the reBolntion was coaoerned. After 
going thrcogb the relation one felt it was a oaae of a monatain of labour bringing 
forth a moose. If the Congress accepted minietnes it wonld lose the ooofideooe of 
the masses, as Congress ministers wonld not be able to do anything. Replying to 
Mr. l<afyaranrtht e argnment that the oonatitstioa would be sent to hell by aooeptance 
of office the speaker felt that by accepting office they wonld only take the Congress 
to bell. 

Mr C. RajagopaDtchari, sopporting the resolotiun, said he had got to to snpport 
toe resolntion as a whole and not only a part of it He wantod Hie Honae to t^s 
note of toe fact that the Working Conuaittee was repreeentative of the whole body 
of Cuagremmeo and it had prodneed the doonment idter devoted and oootioBea 
attaetion on the sabjeotg. The reeoiation was ooe solid whole and araendit)^ it So 
any way would take away the apivit anderlying the reaolatioa. 

“The Wmking ('ommittee has placed before the Boate one solid wbide raaolntioa 
which caaotA be divided. Any attempts, therefore^ to dfive as amendmeot bme or 
one there is (raoght with senoQS on the meoni^ et the whole reeolatioo. 

I aav this io order that yon may not lighttoeartedly ^ete ggaiast one part of the 
TesmntKMi to the preiodice of the another part 

“Many pereoia stated ywtsfrday toot the whole tbih# rewil like a vmry incoiaVa* 
test jnmbl^ I entirely dissent from that t^qw and 1 tell yon this to due to toe 
^wHminary preindioe wito vtoieh yon stuied in ezoieiitiiig tibe msolDtion. Any 
person who finds inecmsinteaoy does so beoanse he does not ogimo wWh the tevoUastA 
raeolution. 1 maratsia there to not a gmn of moonstotonoy la the reeolntion. 1 
aMtotain it to perfeetiy ocrwilstent, honest nd right la esroaee it reftsots toe 
svtoioh of the wIk^ eomidry. After all, yon Tepreeest the whole ae^oa. ^Arefroe 
toere is bonsd to be what MeSiia^y oMy rqneaeat toe views sad M 
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twriow UidA oi mop)*. But th« not rwilt ud polio; tliat » odtualnrntad is one 
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itr. ^jsgopsUohsfi oontiontid : 'ilhe policy of opposition to tfa* Ooos^tatioa Act 
is nAsla«d intact in tbo Tesointioa. we ha?e oome to tbe conolosion ws 
atiotdd antef the iegislataraa to oontest the Section, that we shoald sit in the legi*. 
Inures and finally that we shoald accept office, those who bare cone to tills 
eoooiasioQ do not hold the view that was en^hasised yesterday, that the TOM^ation 
is inconiustent with tbe general policy of oppositioa to tae Ooreronent of India Act 
fioldiog tho view, as we do, it neceasarily follows that aoceptsnce of office is ^ood 
np with tbe poHoy of opposition to the oonstitation. That policy of opposition oan 
he carried oat in three ways : 

‘*(1) First, yoa do not take the mth of sllegtanoa at ail, bsTing been satisfied 
with the national demonstration of saooess at the polls. 

Seoondly, you sit in the legislatares, but piay the role of mala Opposition 
tboo^ yoa are m a majority ; and 

“(3) ^irdly, yoa take office, asa the position and power that is contained within 
the Act, whioerer it might be, for the same purpose o! ending the Oonstitation. 

**( maintaio that acceptance of office is the better of the policies I hare ananoiated.” 

Mr Rajagopslaohari next analysed the resolution and said that the first paragri^ 
rmresratea their opposition to the hct as a whole. The second parsgtwh represaa*^ 
ted the Congress policy regarding the activities in the l^statnres. iHie tbiid para' 
graph represented Congress program me of work and the fonrrh said that o^es 
shonld be accepted bot not nnooodltionaliy but for ending the Act. This was not 
Inmnsisteot with giving relief to tbe programme contained in the Wardha resolntioo. 
If they were found by aocepting ofncM that they could not do any g(^ to the 

people, they ooaM again ^peal to the people. In hie opinion the resolnlioa was a 

perfect sad wonderful piece of harmony. It wu as oonststmt as their programme 
which after ail had obanged from non'oc-operation to C onnoil'entry, then Hatyagraha, 
than the Parliamentary programme and so forth. The speaker maintained mat it 
was not right to oppose the general Qumtion of office acceptance as a whole simply 
becaose they did not like certain wonm here or there. 

Severe attacks had been made regarding tiie Working Committee's rmudution but 
he rMretted tiiat it was wrong tactics. He asked the House to give credit to the 
Working Committee of doing the oorrect thing. It had been sugemted tiiat they 
oooid wreck the oonstitation by remaining in opposition witib snch large fflajorrtiee. 
He did not agree with that view because that woaid dve the Governor an oppor- 
tonity to disaotve the legmlature before they oould do anything. If they were 

gtHQg to remain in opposition, he asserted there was no need for them to 

have spent so much time, energy and money in fighting the elections. They eotild 
have devoted their time in doing some other more usefnl work. ELaving gone to 
the l^islstnres be wanted tbom to make use of it. 

Naturally the conversation with the Oovernor must oommenoe in ^me snch way 
as this, 1 have come as a Congress Minister. I am ^ing to do snch and sacs 
thing. Are you going to use your powers ? If he says T cannot tell you all that', 
waa it possible to stay tiiete aa a self>respectiag mtiustor ? A dmidlook then moat 

be created ttraightway. If the Governor promised, as tbe proviso wanted, and 

if he afterwards moke his promises they (Congress) would say, we have failed and 
we Dome out They lost nothing in that. 

If. however, tbe Governor at the out'set eaid, ^No, I oaonot make any such promise 
thm 1 will not make use of special powers' then thoset who did not want to accwt 
ottoe uid those who waat«I to accept office would march together ood decide their 
coarse of aotioa. 

**1 has been said by some tbM this condition of Moe^tance of ministry w« 
mmeoessary”, said Hr. fUjsgopalsehari “It .has arisen not on the merits m the 

ease bat on tbe present situation of the country. You have started making this 

dmnand fin: an assurutoe. It has gone out and the Governfflant has ooaudared it 
To withdraw now frmn this position, would be fiUaily wrong. Tour posit^ will be 
mknmderstood. 

“You should not be afraid of the xtitrase Hvitbin the coastitution' or 'ooiw^' 
tiomti activities'. We ar* not nodertaklBg by this, to give up our polhiy., 

W# are net gt^ to give, as on© member ssid yeeter^, any head of 
b^Tioar to tb» Oovernor. This is a . mi s re ad ing of the wh^ pesi^Mu Boid^ 
oHotA aa w* do. we omat deoumd ooalomatioa to tm omamtKm ihe ordiaary 
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IwrliamenUry prooedcuro of mtiufttara that tha OovarBor vriii not osa hu spaded 
poweis of mtsrfereooo. I beg of ;oa to pm thts molutioo witboat maob disieat 

(^notedtifg, Mr. /^'agapafuahari placed ; jw io aot oMoa, yoa vri2I 
only giro opportaoities to the Goreraot to hare reooorae to ooe seohoo of the 
Oo^tutioa mstead of aaother. Hanag got the majority, if too are to remam ia 
the Opjpontioo, I think we had better rmrre oar energy and resoaroes for othw 
ohuneis. fiat hanog spent them on the elections, we most follow up oar snooeas 
^ taking oIBoe. If we diatrost one another in tha nutter of the ministrr there U 
an end of die matter. I greatly depreoste amtoal distrost. Hare we tooght the 
fight all these years to distrost one another at the end f A.3 soon as ofdoe beoames 
a bnrden. we declare openly, wo are not going to stick to it. It ia with that 
attitude I anggest that we shoatd accept office." 

‘'Let 08 not distrost each other. Ho not think we are hankering after jobs. 
Hare we given up our practioes and worked all these twenty years for this parpose ? 
As soon office becomes a harden and oar objeotiro ia aohiered we will get out” 
With reganl to deadlock Mr. Hafagog*i<tekari said his oonoeptioa of deadloclrs was 
diiforeat from that of certain others. Certun people believed that deadlocks shotUd 
be created on the smaller issues but he favoared creating deadlocks on imporumt 
Slid ntal issnes. They should know how to make use of them. They coaid ote^e a 
deadlock inune^tety by not aeoeptiag offices. They did not want such a deadUiok 
but ^ey wanted a better one. 

Dr, Pattahbi 8il*ramMh asked Mr. C. Jtajagapalaehari to illustrate as to how 
he woold ask tha Governor not to nse the special powers . 

Mr. Rajagopaiaefiwi said if he aucoeeded in squaring the budget he would 
snggeet a reduction of the taxes on lands, it was in the power of the Governor 
in the interests of trmiqniUity, to prevent Ministers doing it He would get an 
asauranoe from the Governor tdiat be would not use those powers. Supposing the 
Oongress was in the majority in Bengal, the leader would tell the Gtovernor that 
he proposed to release all dateaos as he was in charge of Law and Order. If he did 
not agree and wanted to use bis powers the leader of the party would come out. 

Jlohii I^u$kottamtias Tandim* Bopponng Mr. Jaiprakasb Haratn’s amsadmaat, 
s^ that Mr. Saitgop^laoian m Jus speech had stated many things oonid he done 
^ accepting offices that would boa^ the masses umtead of remaining ia opposition. 
Ae spider had ao doubt ttmt Mr. Bajagopalaohan would do that. Bat ha had 
hugotten that Ooi^TMaait^ had not entered the kgtsl^ftire for the purpose of gatting 
these minmr benefits. It had been clearly stated in the manifesto that ^ogressmen 
Were entering the legislatiiren for the purpose of combating the Aot and to end it and 
mx to oo-t^xerate with it. He wanted them to say tiiat they had ohangad their 
policy and decided to work the conatitnuoa for what it was worth. Ho averred that 
tiie adoption of the resolution would lower the standard of the Coagresa, and c ha nge 
the mentality of masses, which had developed the spirit of resistance as a rasolt 
of seventeen years expeneoce., 

Mrs. Vtjaj/tUaxmi Pandit, aister of the Oongress President, who was cheered 
freqaently, impmad offioe aocepUmoe and laid after haanng from Mr. ^tyamorti 
and Mr. C. 8i^agopsiicb*rt ft was the daf^ at every mvatber of the A. [ C, O. to 
come forward and give expresaton to hi* views on the office qaestion. While ^1 
parties in the conntry bad declued themsetves opposed to the constitiitioa it was 
mt to the CongToas to go a step farther and say that it not only opposed the oon^' 
tatimi bat wooM end it It was bat satarM for the fallen to grasp M anything 
whmh they aospected contained to strengthon the masses in th^ stni^e for inde- 
pendenoB. 8o fsr as she was conoarned she had no stush iUnsion. She waa 
viamUisiog titoas thoosaiuU of men and women vnHi anoken eyes and sankan ohedm 
and look of banger on tiheir facee walking tens of miles to out tiieir votes in favoar 
of the OoQfpees. Tb^ did not do so for miaor amuities that had beea soggwted 
by Mr. Bajs^pilaoh^— tile opening of a aobool or a be^titi or the closing of a 
toddy shi^. It had been soggasted that acoeptooce of oCnoe would strengthen tite 
masses, but Htey did not requre it. 13m maasee bad realised their streoira to*day 
and were abowii^ the way to leaden. What was tiie oae of having ooatrot over the 
budget if they had no say whatever m^ding the major mrtloa of it 7 If offioe 
were to be aocuqXed to^y whM ww i^tng to h^ipen to me gloriaas services sod 
aaorifioas of tike veteraa Jeedets who had csrrimi on tiie f tniggto for the past few 
yean 7 Wu It for the few araiiti)i, ehe aaked. 

Mr, <toow JoMph said if Hw ataRMpheni ww the •aao $» ia 1930 there woaM 
Md here Mwa a mao oBhetim anpaal tiun Hut Mrs. Atadit, hat the whole 
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diiwas^oQ was now taking plaoo os a ooostitatiotul iorri and It anu idle to nneot 
that they oonld be raised to the emotional planes. Here waa a pnotioal proWeoL 
There were oertain things whioh conid be dons under the coostitation, They ahoold 
ti^ them as one more experiment. They had made su^i&oent ezperimeom la the 
pa^ and achieved magninoent snooess. If the spirit of discipline and seif>sacrifio# 
that Congressmen had displayed in the past oontiaaed, there was no dao^ of hhe 
aatbority of the Working Committee being defied, 

Eeferring to the Press statement of Mr. Eidwai charuterising the WoxkiDg 
Committee as a E'aso'i&t coaaoll, Mr. Joseph said, he agreed with him on one pomt, 
namely, that it sbonld be the centrid aatbority, the Bnpreme Agency to expram tiu 
views of the nation. The resolution had been framed by the Committee rased on 
the views of a large majority of the prorinoial Congress bodies. Considering the 
spirit of the nation as a whole it was best for the ^oonntry that the leadership of 
the Working Connmittee was not oballeoged or destroyed by any action taken by 
the A. 1. C. C. 

Bardar ifota Singh said that without the revolationary spirit they wonld not be 
able to aehieve their objective. It was not necessary for this purpose that there 
should be wars like those waged by Herr Hitler and Bigr. Mosofini^ bat it waa 
essential that not only the idea of acoeptiog ministerships should be given up bat 
they should also refuse to enter the tegislatares. 

Mr. Jairam4<ia Daulatram^ in a virarous defence of the WorUng Committee 
resolution, declared that the A. 1. C. 0. should not be the slave of words. They 
should ondetstaad the rwdity ol tine situation and reality behind the ideas of being 
in offioe and being in opposition. He did cot agree that office acceptance was incon- 
sistent with the object or combating and ending the Aot, Mr. Jaipri^h Naraln’i 
amendment was against the spirit of the resolution. The speaker analysed the votu 
of eleotorate iu the i^ent elections and also the mentality of th) masses which it 
revved. He said his analysis showed that the masses were not rrady for diraiH 
aotioQ now. The question conld the Congrras strengthen the massea better hy 
being in the opposition or in offioe. But in neither oasa was it the intention tlud 
the oonstitation sbonld be worked. They were all determined to pat an end to it 
mid he assured them that if the nation was wide awake no harm woald come by 
aooeptanoe oi office. 

Mrs. ICamcUadevi said that the qa^tion had been diaooased thmdbare. Sopport-> 
ing Mr. Jaiprakash Narain’s amendmeut she declared that the Gongreas nwa it 
•clear that the object to combat and end the Act. If that was so then why^ 
were they disonsaing aisceptance or nou-aooeptanoe of office ? It they were sinoer* 
and earnest tiiey would do it nuder all oiroumstanoes and in any condition, bat she 
^poaed office acoeptanoa because it meant the ideatification with the machinery of 
British ic^erialism. Booialists were opposing it on that one point. Bhe did not see 
how Hr. Jmprakash Narain's amendment was against the spirit of the resolntion. 

Mr. P. £L Patwardhan said that after a whirlwind oampaign during the past few 
years which raised high hopes, the resolution before the Bouse was oim with dsfeiri- 
tarn writ large on it. hibarals mocked at the Gbogressmen when they went to jail. 
They called it an attempt to get oheap notoriety. This resolution showed that 
^ete wea no difierence between the Liberals and leaders like Mr. Bajagopalachari. 
Humble men like the speaker had to ask what they mmnt by the resoJutioa. Thera 
oookl be no greater degradation than for Oongr^men and Batyagntius going ham- 
hly to the Qovernor and askiag him not to use his special powers. 'When a great 
leader like Pandit Nehra said, “To hell with the Constitution, it was not an empty 
oom. It I®r the country to stand behind him. Otherwise, it would be betray^ 
log hbn and stabbing him in the back, after having exploited him in winning t^ 
ateotioQB. 

Mr. J^abhai Deoai, the Leader of the CongreM Party in the Assembly, 

Ing in support of the official reeolutlon, said the mere language of deoJaratioa wonld 
XHK serve any ueeful purpose. The county Imd rejected me Qoustitution. hut that 
xmeoted had now to be tramilated into aotion. They ooald do it ultimatoly by reeott- 
log to direct aotbn, but the Immediate step was reoommended in the rascdutiatt 
bemre the Hotme. There was no doubt that the spirit ol reustaace and dysamie 
mentality aroused in the people should not be relaxed if, and ao far as it lay in 
tb^ powmr. It was no bet<»al of that spirit or of the fdsdgea that Omiiieamiimi 
haM jivwi, to accept oflSoes. In taMng ofSoe, they dM aot alsd|^ t^seaeitM to 
1 oonititatiQaal activities hsr any lengm of time. 



Pandit Madan Mohan Meiaviva^ opposing the office acceptance, said that any 
decision that might be taken by the Hoose to-day woaid affect future political life of 
the country. It was not proper for anyone to oritioise the members of the Working 
Oommittee for one reason or another and exploit the difference that seemed to exist 
within the GabiaeL The House should not forget area for a moment the serTtce 
and sacrifice of tb<»e responsible for the resolutioo in the cause of Indian freedom. 
On vital questions like miceptance c i office and in the prevalent political conditions 
in the country it was not sorprUing there were two diametrically opposed schools of 
ffiought It was bnt natural tor some leaders to feel anxiotuj to do some thing good 
for the starving millions of the country but it was for the A. 1. C. C. to decide as to 
which method would take the people of India towards their cherished objective as 
early as possible. The future of the country would depend not on the past decla- 
rations from the Congress platforms, but on the deoision of the present issue. 

CfioBUig down a few toddy shops and getting a few amenities for the people were 
not the objective of the Oongtara though they were necessities which ought to be 
looked into. Hie question of office should be decided after one had carefoUy weighed 
as to wheth^ of^ would bring more gtua than loss, whether it would take the 
m>untry nearer to its goal or away from it. During the past 50 years the Ocngress 
has bera dmoanding and ^htmg for the freedom of the country. It had passed 
through sevend phasM iu its straggle and experience had shown that pledgm and 
promises given by British statesmen were forgottau by them soon after they were 
pven. The objective duhng the last 15 years had been either Dominion Status or 
omaplete lodependsaoe, But nothing less than that. Uariag the recent election the 
^ectoratea had bean told why the Congress were getting into the legislaturea and 
tcdd in no cimertaia terms the Act contained nothing which would benefit the ooun- 
try. The people of India had declared thmr determination ttud the Act should be 
rejected by sending Congressmen in large numbers to legislatures Kow it was for 
the Congre^ to emorce the will of the nation and not to think of minor amenities. 
The OoQgress entered i^islatores with a clearly defined objective and it was not for 
them DOW to discuss minor ammiities to the people. Pandit Malaviya considered it 
a sin to accept offices in the circumstanoes. 

Many seemed to have forgotten or lost sight of the centre. Nothing could be 
done so long as one had no power at the centre and vital problems like unemploy- 
mmU and poverty could never be solved by this constitution. Pandit Malaviya thers- 
fora appwed to the House to vote agmnst office aeoeptauoe. 

Lmidlng bis conditional support to the official resolution, Mr. M. ft. Boy said 
ttort bis criticism of the resolnnim was that it was not veiw sxpUmt It did not say 
that, by acoepting office, we can wreck the consiitatioa. ^in my opinion, we can do 
It more effeotiveiy by accepting office than by a policy of non-co-opctation. If the 
movar of the resolution would aoc^t my two simple amendments whioh are design^ 
to make clear the maaniog which is implicit in it and which personally 1 have no 
difficulty in onderstaading, but which, 1 un afraid the average meotor in the d^ereat 
ooBstitiieticies would not so rmidily understand.” 

Oonttotung, Mr. Boy said, ^Muoh has been emd about the massee bm g moved 
with the idea of wreomog the ooimtitutioa. It may not sonnd very heroic but my 
smise of politic radiam mimp^ me to say that It is eatirely wrong. The massee 
tmve undertood tiiat ths OongreM stands for them and they have bemi hoping titmt 
if the Octrees goes to the legi^urm, they wonld do something by way of Impror- 
iqg ih^r conditio Thi^ is why they have cast tiie votes in ^favour of tiie Oonemt 
odmlseea. If we refine to ico^ lad mpmunhUity onr eftemlee wfil go to 
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Mep!e aad thAt tlia Coaeress is not doing u^ng for tiem. Wltan ^taf woaid 
M to^ to tiw ntasfiSB, I doaik if tiie sentiment of tbs msraes wiE still resssia. !Ibe 
FsrUame&iary prograomaB associated with the eztra-parliameateury ma^ action wE! 
serve to develop the political oonsoioosaess of the mass^ and thereby stcen^ltli^ 
the aatt-irapOTialistio straggle” 

Mr. JU. R. Masani said that frtnm 1934, the Congress bad followed the policy of 
acting on its initiatlTe in complete disregard of Government's action. Now the 
Confess was trving to come to an nnders tanding with ^st foreign ^vernmenb He 
had noped that they had given np the mentality of seehtng co-operation and getting 
Jticls in return. Lord Linlithgow had made no gesture bat the Congress was makii^ 
a gesture of its own. The first gesture was Mr. Gandhi’s recent statement that Domi- 
nion Static would be sufBcieut and now this resolation was a further gesture. If 
they woated to destroy the constitution would they ask for an assurance that they 
should be allowed to work in peace within it ? The resolution was not an honest one. 
As for the argument that the country was not ready for direct action. Mr. M^ani referred 
to what the Congress did in 1930 and s id in January of that year. Mr. Gandhi said in 
Lahore the country was net ready for (5vil Disobedience but in March he marched to 
Dandi and the country responded in a magnificent f^ushion. The Congress did not then 
talk of ^ing into the Councils and taking office in order to prepare the country. The 
country is now equally ready as in 19^ if the leaders did not hold it down by 
defeatist talks. Again, if ministership was really so dcBitable, why were the tallest of 
their leaders, those who were next to Hr. Gandhi in infiaeDce, so reluctant to take 
office themselves? 

Eordar FoGaMWat Patels in supporting the resolution of the "Working Committee, 
said that the situation which faced the Committee today was more serious than 
the one they faced at Luoknow. The Working Committee had adopted the resolation 
after full consideration and with a view to avoiding barm likely to arise if they 
made a mistake in taking the final deoieion on the question. It was for them to 
consider the conditions of their people {utd decide the issue on that basis and not be 
guided by what was happening outside the ooun^. Mr. Masani had asked why we 
md not enter the legislatures and stand for ministry. His reply was that he stiU 
had no belief in conncil but he was a realist and, having seen that Parliamentaiv 
mentality bad come to stay with the people, he had adjusted himself to that Both 
at Lucknow and Bombay they decided unanimously in favour of entering the oonimils 
and civil disobedience had been abandoned because it was found that the country 
was not in favour of it. 

The question now was how they could aohiave their objective, namely, to oonxbat 
and end the Act. Was it by aooepting offices or rematning in opposition ? The 
decision to accept offices was not incompatible with the previous r^lutioiw cd tiie 
Goi^ess. There were two kinds of deadlocks possible, namely, one like the dead- 
lock created outside by the Dandi march and the other a constitutional deadlock. 
Having found the country not prepared for the first variety they had decided in 
favour of the second course. Of coarse he was oonvinoed that the withdrawal of 
ihe oonstilution could not be achieved through councils, as it would depend upon 
work and support outside. If they did not accept office now, when they had a 
ohanoe to do something for the people, they would be making the greatest mistake. 
It the country were ready for ending the Act by direct action, Mahatma Qaadhi 
would not have retired but he would have led another Doadi march. 

It bad been made out that there was no difference between the Working Commit^ 
tee and the Liberals, but he would ask his critics whether Liberals would approve of 
even one of the items contained in the resolation. Ihe Committee had plac^ itmna 
on its prc^gminme before the country which was only partial. Tb^ objeotive was 
oomplele independence and the ending of the A ot. The British Government wenr 
saying they had given Frovinoial Autonomy, They wanted to test it. He did not 
believe any Oovernor would be prepared to give an assurance but if th^ gave wltf 
^ould they not accept it ? Why should they imagine that the ooantrv would 
if they accepted offices ? If thie was the only stren^h of the country it was ftdae 
strmi^. If they did not test the oonetitution the Bardur warned the House they 
WMild have Batyamurtira (laughter). He urged the House to give the pofioy a ir^ 
and BMured them that nothing would go wrong. The resedatioa said **antii«nse 
pmtuit”, which meant, that the provinoial parties would have to de<^ whet^ 
they wanted to aoo^t offices or not For instance, it was open to any pmviuoa to 
^Nhde agtonst it therefore he asked the Hoose to ado^ the reedultoii is h ataod 
ihd, sot ooomSt a miatike. 
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dM^oote nrW sot «nd ft ooBstitatioft", Biud tiio Ssrdmr, "Foi 
7«tt will luiTft to tura voar blood into water. A oonstitotioa o«a only be eoded by 
oabitda agitatios. Bot lat i», at this jooetare, aooapt offioa a&d if we hxn to ooaa 
<mt, wa wifi ooraa out, wd axplidn to tha ooaatry wby we oama ost. If wa do not 
•eoept office oor oppcmoata will go to the people and say that we did sot ftwul 
oanadTaa of the opMurtmifty to do anything for them. When the time oomee for 
BftM aetioin^ we wiD not l^tate.** 

R^emne to ftaaonmoes, the ^dar said, **Let our Ministers accept offices wito 
the dignified ftssnnaoe of independent action and son'interferenoe. If we can create 
power lor oar people why shonld we not do it ? How do you think that, by aooept- 
ing office, we will check the growth of the reTolationary mentality ? Our j)rop<w 
is not bora of weakness. Wl^ we talk of weakness we will commit snioide. In 
CM proposal nothing but the good of the country is the objective. We should nave 
faith in out men and accept the eondition imposed.” 

AiAarya Nartndra Zhv made a statement explaining his position. He said he 
still held Hie same views on the question as he did two years ag^ namely, tMt 
Bonisterships shonW not be accepted. He was stall in favour of the Congress dojuR 
raoh work as would be eondoeive to strengthening toe power of the ms^es. xhis 
wmk should be of a revolu^onary character. A misconception seemed to have 
arisen in the minds of many people that the Government nnder the new oonstitu- 
tion would be something like Mlf-^vemment and he warned them agmnst deluding 
themselves into the belief that the legidatnres would be reservoirs of mass 
power. The recent eleotions dispelled the illusion that the Congress was not a 
live body. 

Ur. Sarat Chandra Beta, on an appeal from the Bengal delegatus, also made a 
ttatemwt expla^^ hjs position so w as the Workiug Oommitleo resolution was 
conoernod. fie siud that he respected toe convention toat no m«nber of the Com- 
mittee^ was entitled to express bis views contrary to the majority view in WorldnR 
Committee. Hence he was not going to express his views on the resolution. He had 
openly dedmed his views on the question. He held that view as strongly and as 
warauy as he did six montos sgo in emphatic words. (Cheers.) 

Hahn Rajendra replying to the debate, stated that it would not be posidble 

for bhB to reply to individual speecfaee and his reply would be in generm termn 
Ha told the Hoare that he did not want toem to rote for the resolution because it 
had been placed before toem by leaders who had been carrying on the work of the 
Congrees. He did not want them to stop thinking about the question. He wanted 
toem to owaae to thehr individnal demsioiu and act aooordingJy. He wte sorry toat, 
W the way in which toe quMtioD had been dealt with in the House the difficulties 
of toe Worl^ Oommittee had increased. Host spiers left the mala issue doiw 
and begin discossing things which did not form part of the resolution. If what ^ 
bad bew stated by smoe spsakem were to be taken into consideration toen there 
was no need for toe Oongreea to have fought toe elections. 

]la» seemed not to have undmrstood what wm meant ^ ending or wrecking the 
Act. Smne tooi^ht toat ereating deadloelm by accepting omoes was endir^ toe Act, 
while otoen Mt that jpreventoig the formation of ministrira by being in the oppon- 
tiou and cFMtittg dmidlooks was ending the Aot The only way by which the Aot oould 
be ended was by r^laofeg the same by another framed by a Constituent Assembly, 
finch a n^iaoeanntt oould teke place aot throimh toe le^slatures bot torouto toe 
strength of the maases ai^ the aotiritieB oubide in the country. Thai would have 
to be done, file activity ef the masses in the conntry outside should force toe British 
Goveiaaumt to withdraw the present oimstitaHon whiob could be replaced only with 
toe ooneKit of the people of the country. 

It had boM argued toat if tha Oovernor ag reed to absteia from the use of hb 
^p«eiid powers it wmdd mean that toe Congr^ waa throwing away the wmpou of 
deadlodL Batoi Bmeiedia Bnaad oonteuded that if toe Oovornor gave aimh an under* 
fddng that, in Ua^ was a irhai^h for the Congrese. It wmud be a trinmph evmi 
before they ataitad werkiag toe Cmirtitetioa. 

It waa ttfvsr toidr to mta the oonnoiis and keep mum. fie adid^ 

that toe wmrk eututde the tagMitoree wm more iapertMt than toe work hiMde 
tiny wanted to link m both, She oUk« argmwmt was thid by scoeptiog office tomr 
weaid enly sauu aiaor grienmew mdxtmuA. Bat weald toey weaken toe 
itont for Swan^ by ronadyisg toess grIeviBoea ? fie wanted them to Iom 
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down upon any moMuros, however small, taken to remedy the gHerauoef ot the 
masaes. 

Baba Bcij0ndr<i Pratad said that he did not want the A. I. C. O. to vote for the 
reaoIutioQ b^aase JUahatma Qandh^s name had been 'associated with it. They should 
vote on Sts merits, proceeding, Baba Jtt^mdra Prtuad argued that, if they did not 
take office and a deadlock arose on the first dsy,|their cause wonld not bo aavanoed a 
step. In that case they would not convince the masses that no benefit conid be got 
out of the Act and therefore in the fresh election their votes should be given to 
Congressmen again. As far as he could feel the pnlse of the country there was no 
one who wanted an immediate deadlock. As for Mr. Roy's amendment all the points 
It contained were oovered by the original resolntion. 

Tbe President then put the amendroente to vote. Bafore doing so he said that 
they fell into three parts and he took it if one amendment in each of them was 
lost the other amendments in that group were also lost 

Mr. Jatprakosh JVoratn’a amendment was first put and rejected by 136 votes to 
78. Other amendments were put one by one and rejected. 

The original resolution with the verbal alteration made by Babu Rajenira Praaad 
was passed by 127 to 70 vote. 

The last para in the resolution as amended and passed read : 

“And on tbe pending guestiou of office acceptance aud in pursuance of the policy 
summed up in the foregoing par^raphs, the All India Congress Committee aathertaea 
and permits tbe acceptance of offices in the provinces where Congress commands a 
majority in the legislature, provided that ministerahipB shall not be accepted unless 
the Leader of Congress Party in the legislature is satisfied suid is able to state 
publicly, that the Qovemment wilt not use his special powers of interference ot set 
aside the advice of Ministers in regard to tiieir constitutional activities”. 

OtHXR Ensmass 

The President than announced that the Subjects Committee of: the National Con- 
vention would meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow and the open session of the Convention, 
at 5 p.m. the same evening. 

Dr. SitaramieA's resolution on- Indian States was referred to the 

Constitution 8ub-Committee. 


Jute Wobeim’ Stbike 

The resolution regarding jute workers' strike in Calcutta has been referred to the 
Working Committee for consideration. Speaking on this the' President said that the 

S te worker® were the most exploited section of the workers in India and therefore 
e question deserved careful consideration. 

The A. i. C. C. then adjourned sine die. 



The All India National Convention 

Opentng Day — DeHii— March 1937 

ThtJ proceedings of the AM India Nabocal Conrantion commenced at Ansari Nagar, 
Defhi on the 19th. Ma««h 1937. With about 300 Congress I^islators from the different 
provinces and over 200 members of All-Indta Congress Oommittae slowlyj poaring 
in and nearly 10,000 visitors oocupying the visitors' gdleries, the whole of the spaoions 
pandal was humming with life. The picturesqaeDess of the oooasfoa was farther 
enhanced by the ceremonial entry of the Congress President paootaally at 5 p. m, in 
a procession led by ex-Prestdents such as Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, JlouJana Abol Kalam 
Asad, Ifebu Rajendra Prasad and Sardar Yallabhbhsi Patel to the accompaniment 
of a military band. 

Proceedings very appropriately commenced with the singing of the National 
Anthem “Banda Mataram”, the asaembLy staudiag in reverential silence. 

The Wdeome Speech 

Ther^ter Pandit Indra welcomed the delegates and visitors in a short speech. 

Pandit Indta referred to the various dificalties under which they had to work 
and make the arrangements for the Conventioa owing to the shortness of time bat 
accorded a hearty welcome of love and affection to the delegates. He said that when 
Mahatma Gandhi initiated the Satyagraha movement there were three "great Piold 
Marshals in Delhi, namely, Swami ^ardhanand, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. M. A. 
Ansari, When the first two passed away the burden of the National Movement in 
Delhi fell on Dr, Ansari. Paying a glowing tribute to the services of Dr. Ansari, 
the speaker observed that the deam of Dr. Ansari bad taken away a great worker 
mid patriot from Delhi. He was the son! of National activity here. But still the 
spirit he had instilled into his comrades was working and the Congress movsmeat 
was going on with unabated zeal, courage and fortitude. 

Be said, “The Congress movement has made tremendous strides during the last 
eighteen years. At the start we proceeded- slowljj, but, as we marched on, our 
speed accelerated and it gained a momentum which is very encouraging. The move- 
ment, which, at its oommenoement, was confined to the demand for a few Govern- 
ment jobs has ultimately transformed iteelf into a demand for fuadamental rights and 
twen the shape of a fight From the stage of passing pious resolutions ana oaldng 
rhetorical sp^hes we have come to the stage of direct action and holding out 
tipcats, Congress, which consisted at the l^ianiag of a handful of high class 
edncated intelligentsia, gradually brought in its fold middle cl^s people and now it 
^mpriaes masses— peasants and workers who constitute its bulk. As will be evidaut 
f^m the recent elections the Congress has created a widespread national awakening 
thronghont the length and breadth of the country. Probably wa were not optimistio 
enou^ to expect such magnificeoi results. Thrae elections have increased the res- 
ponsibiJty of those who have been elected. The confidence which the masses have 
reposed in them makiM their task h^vier and onerous." 

Proceeding Pandit Indra asked this Convention of the Congress l^islators and 
mmnbers of fiie All-India Congress Committee to take a definite step forward and 
draw Bp a militant programme. Political tactics were good, t^utloa was bettor stiU. 
Bat more imiwrtant than these were courage and good. Caution was better still. Bat 
more important than these ware courage aud imaginatiou, We had reached a political 
stage where the latter Qualities were required most. 

“Our loaders do not lack these qualities. It Is proved by the fact that, under 
th^r leaderehip, we have m^hed from stage to stage in advance. It is a matter of 

g atiSoation that we have, at this juaeture of oar] national life, a leader at the halia of 
^ngrras afitolrs who is ^ninently suited to the ocKMimon. It will not be tua exaggeia- 
tion to describe Hr. Jaw^Oiarlal as an embodiment of the sorrows of the dratitate and 
hungry asilUons of the country. "We hope this Convention will give a correct lead 
to the country and serve the great purpose for which it has been called.” 

Ths F^rmideiiliKl Address 

Before d^vering tiie preridmitial address Pandit Jawakarlel iVsAru announced that 
he propoMd to adjourn the Oonveatiea to-day afl^ reading the fone of the Pledge to 
be Treated by all mombexa of the Co^Tectioa present wh«a he had fi&Hhed his ^[>ee^ 
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rnmioi to the PJedg© totmt which h*d beea disMbit^ mfm &a 
the CoM^on the Ooagresa Pwaident lemred oer^n miMp^heofflon ^ mu^ 
be ceased irom the reamog of the Fietee form printed in Ejnui noa Urda Ampte 
and said : **1110 Pledge forms which hare been distribated hare been printed in 
Hindi and CTrda soripts. They hare not been printed in Haglish or soy other Ind/aa 
script or Jangoage. It is proposed that at a later stage ia to-day’s proceedings, I 
should read this oat in Hiodosthuti slowly, a few word at a time, and ash all atma- 
bers of the eonrenrioa to repeat these words together. It is wrong to describe tlut 
^edge form as being only for Congress members of Assemblies or Coonoiis. ft is 
for (uJ of os, izreiwaotive of whether we are or are not members of the l^slatures, 
pwvided we are Congressmen, as we all are, and are members of this Conrentioa. 
Iherefora, all of ns will takejpart ta U. 

‘*There is another point. It is not to be signed and returned as the printed 
copies imply. Bat I should like, as a record of this Conirention, to take the sigoa- 
tnreaof ah those who attended in a book which we wanted to prepare to-morrow. 
That will be a memorable record of this ConTention.” 


The follatcing ie the full text of the address deliver^ by the Congress Presideni ; 

We are used to onr Congress gathering^ vast and impressive and reprosanting 
the will of the Indian people for freedom. Behind them lie half a century of our 
country’s history and a tradition of growtn and change and adaptation to fresh 
needs and new situations. Bat to-day we meet in this Convention under nov^ 
oonditioos, for this Convention has no baokgroand except what we choose to give it, 
has no fatnr© except such as we determine. Welt-estabUshed inatitutiona amd orga- 
nisations develop in the coarse of time, a certain will and momeatum which carry 
them forward almost apart from the desires of their constitaeafc elamants. They 
have an individnality which expresses itself in its own partioular way, a certain 
stability and steadiness of pnrposa, as well as a certain conservatism. They do not 
easily move out of their moonngs ; like an elephant, they are heavy of movement, 
but when they move, they have all the greater momentam, and they change the 
shape of thl^ Snch is onr Congress. 

But this Conventioa is new and few people seem to know what it is or what 
it is going to be. Some doubt is justihed ; and yet all of ns know well onr moorings 
mid onr pnrpose, and though, as a Oonvention, we may be new, we have onr roots 
in those past struggles which are written in the history of the Congress and our 
freedom movement. This Coavantion is a child of the CJongress, looking to it for 
strength and gnidanoe. 

In writing this address I suffer from a disability. Daring the few days that will 
elapse between now and the meeting of the Convention, the major issaes before os 
will be decided by the All-India Congress Committee. I do not know what these 
fln^ decisions will be, and so, when this written message changes to the spoken 
word, much may have Imppened which might need variation or emphasis. Ana yet, 
whatever this variation might be, the Congress policy and programme are clear 
and fixed for ns by repeated resolntions of the Congress itself and by oar Election 
Manifesto. We most move within that orbit and any attempt to go out of it would 
be betr^al of that policy and of the larger interests for which the Congress has 
stood. ThoM of yon who have been elected to the new l^slatnres have ^ed the 
suffrage of the people on the basis of the Congress election manifesto, and you 
must inevitably take your stand on this. The very greatness of your sncoeaa at the 
polls is striking testimony of the response of the masses to this policy and pro- 
gramme. MBUodb have t^tified to their faith and oonfidenoe in this ; they nave 
given it the final seal of the approval of the Indian people. 

The ^eotorate was oonfin^ to a bare ten per cm:it of onr people, but everybody 
knows that the lower down the scale we go, the greater is the Congress stren^. 
The remaining ninety per cent are even more solidly for the Congress than the ten 
per cent who hare snpported ns. Though oar anooess has been overwhelming and 
naa ooofoanded onr opponents, and swept away the representatives of the big vested 
interests who opposed os, it should ha remembfflred that the whole machinery of 
eleotioa was so designed as to weaken na. The presanre of an antooratic »id entren- 
ched Oovemment was exercised against ns, and behind it ware ranged all the raao- 
tionattoi uul otoourantists who fdways flonrish under the shadow of in^ieriati^. 
Tet we wen in a resounding stetmer. 

MuBUus It Ckwesi^ 

(toly in regard to the Xosllm se^ did ^ bwk snocesa. But onr very ftulnre 



of thmr muca smutec ei«CGonra waioa ooaia oe eaauj msoipawiea ana oott^ 
hj aa^ority aud vested interests. Bat I am ooariaoed mat, ere a so, ve voald have 
had a ma^ lai«er measure of saooess if ve BmI paid more attentioa to the ICuidia 
TwiMWfta- They nave heea too loeg oeglaoted and misled aad they deserved speciiU 
ooBsideratiOQ. I have no maaaer of doubt that they are taraiog to the OoBgress to 
seek relief from their ianamerable bordeos and their fatare co-operatioa is aasared, 
provided we approach them rightly aad oa the basis of ecoaomtc qasstioas. 

We have too long thought in terms of pwjts and oomprotnises between oommaoaJ 
ieedesrs and neglootod the people behind them. That is a discredited policy wd I 
^ost that we shall not revert to iL Aad yet some people sbll talk of the Uaslims as 
a group, dealing with the Hindus or others as a group, a mediae vid oonoeption which 
has DO place in the Modern world. We deal with economic groups to-day and the 
problems of poverty and unemployment and national freedOim are oommon for the 
Hindu, the Muslim, the Sikh and the Christian. As soon as we leave the top fringe, 
wUoh is coatinoalty talking of percentages of seats in the legislatures State 
jobs, and reach the masses, we come np against these problems. This way lies the 
ending of what has long b^a known ns the communal problem. 

One of the most remarkable signs of the times is the ferment unongst the Maxims 
m India, bi^h the intelligentsia and the masses. Without any effective leadership 
they have dhfted aimlessly, and they resent this helpless position and feel that the 
^mmunal lei^ership they have hM has weakened them politioally, in spite of the 
trivial and snperSoial gains which they are supposed to have got from an 
imperialUm which seeks to wean then away from the national movement. 
Muslim young men and old, and the Muslim press, are full of this self-ana- 
tysiSf aad the draira to get out of the communal rut and line up with the forces of 
freedom and progress is strong within them. They see how the Congress has aweapt away 
ffrniiti commnnm orgutisatioo, how it has captured the imaginations of the massses, and 
they feel a htfle desolate mid left oat They want to share in the triumphs of to-day 
and to-DuiiTOW, and are prepared to take their share of the burdens also. And so this 
aleohon wd. onr campon, though they resulted in the loss of Muslim seats as a rule, 
have been a tnumpb for ns even in regard to tiie Muslims. They have gone some 
way to lay the ghost cimunatudism. It is for os now to go ahead and weloome the 
Moslim masses and intelligentsia in our great organisation and rid this country of 
conunmudism in every shiqie and form. 

Lssaons ov Eukhios 

The elections have many lessons to teaoh ns bnt Urn outstanding fact ts this i 
Wiws we went to the ma68<« direct we won overwhelmingly. Our partial lack of 
success in some provinoes was clmu-ly due to the Congress organisation there being 
ooj^ned to the cities and hanng little contact with the peasantry. We must remedy 
these fa^n^ (tod speak more and more the langoue of the masses and fashion 
our policy to meet their needs. We mast osrry the Oongnsss organis^on to every 
village, the Congre^ message to every mod hnb 

1 have referred to some of car fsQii^s and some of onr failures. It is well to 
remember them and not to allow ourselves to he swept away suocesa into 

foiwetting tiimn. We boild tor the futoze and cor fonodations must be well and 
triJy To win aa e^tios is a small matter for us ; we are out to win the 
freedom of our people. 

Having dispc^ed of tiiMe ffdlnr^ let me refer to the suooms that baa come to 
to, for it is uis tremmndona snoeess, not soiprisiBg for ns who know our people, 
Wt aaton&dtng and i^isettiiqf to others, that is the ontstimding featiue of these etoo- 
tioBS. How carefcdly and lovingly the Qovemmeot had nursed the great vested 
interests of India, eaoouraged me big landlords aad om&moa^ts, helped them to 
oranum themselves to oppcee us, and lodkM om^dmitly for suooeas in its evB 
v^ttue t Where are tiiey imw. pUUrs of imi^Udkmk in India ami exj^oiters 
M Cu Indian people ? Busk alatost iThhont ttaoe, omwhaloted by the sea of 
hasuwi^, swept m*7 by Mw Mg broom of tJte masees frm the polltleal 



We wwit to oar people wd spoke to them of freedoai. aod the ^*5? 


sooi^ freedom. "W’a told him of imperiaUsm and of this new Act ^ Oonstitation 
which bind us still further aod which we were out to end and replaoe by 
pamcha^i roj^ fashioned by a Constituent Assembly, a ^rand panchayat of the 
nation, elected by all our people. We read ont to him oar JSIeotion Manifesto and 
explained its substance. He and his kind gathered in vast nombera |o bear ns 
and, listening to the Congress message, his sunken eyes glistened and his shrunken 
starved body rose up in enthusiasm and the wine of hope filled his veins. Who that 
aaw that vision can forget it, or that subsequent sight of thousands marohtog to 
the polling booths in disciplined array, ignoring pressure and threat, disdaiaiog the 
free conveyances and free food offered to them by our opponents ? It was a pilgri- 
mage for mem to give their ailegianoe to the Congress, to vote for the enoing of 
the new Constitution, for the establishment of pattekayaii raj when they would 
themselves have power to liquidate the poverW that consumed them. 

That is the signihcanoe of this election, tf there is any meaning in democracy, 
if this compIioatM and expensive apparatus of election and voting has any sense 
behind it and is not an impertineut forc^ then the Indian people have spoken, so 
that even the deaf might hoar, and proclaimed that they will not have this Consti- 
tution. They have given notice to quit to British Imperialism. This Constitution 
most therefore go, lock, stock and barrel, and leave the field olear for oar Consti- 
tuent Assembly. 

We talk of and discuss our policy in the legislatures, but all this is vain and 
profitless parleying before the fundamental and dominant fact of the sitaation that 
this Goosutation must go. So the people of India have decided and we shall be 
false and unfaithful representatives of our people if we allow ourselves to forget 
this fact contrary to that emphatic direction. 

I know that there are elements amongst us who are too fond of slurring over 
these fundamentals, who look longingly to office and who have even compromised 
the dignity of our great cause and of the Congress by discussing the personnel of 
ministries long before the question of acceptance or non-aoceptanoe of ministerial office 
has been decided by the AU'India Congress Committee. Whatever their views may bo 
on this issue, whatever the decision of the A. I. C. C. might be, I would have them 
remember, now and for the future, that no Congressman, worthy of his name, no 
Congress of a legislatara. can. with the. dignity and. dvasipivift thsA. 

our cause and organisation demand. I would have them remember the Slection 
Mauifesto and the Congress resolutions on the basis of which they sought the 
suffrage of the people. Let no one forget that we have entered the legislatures not 
to co-operate in any way with British imperialism but to fight and eud this Act 
which enslaves and binds us. Let no one forget that we fight for independenca 

What is this Indepandenoo ? A clear, definite, ringing word, which all the 
world understands, with no possibility of ambiguity. And yet, to our misfortune, 
even that word h^ become an object of interpretation and misinterpretation. Let a» 
be clear about it. Independence means national freedom in the fullest sense of the 
word : it means, as our pledge has stated, a severance of the British connection. 
It means miti -imperialism and no compromise with empire. Words are buried at 
ua ; Dominion Status, Statute of Westminster, British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and we quibble about their meaning. 1 see no real commonwealth maywhere, only 
an empire exploiting the Indian people and numerous other peoples in differeut 
parts of the world. 1 want my country to have nothing to do with this enormous 
engine of exploitation in Asia and Africa. If this engine goes, we have nothing 
but goodwill for Eugland, and iu any event we wish to be friends with the mass of 
the British people. 

Dominioa Status is a term which arose under peculiar oircomstances and it 
ohahg^ its&igmflcance as time passed. In the British group of nations, it signified 
a certsdn Snropean dominating group exploiting numerous sabieok peoples. This 
distinction oontinues whatever ohange the Statute of Weatmms.»r might have 
brought about iu the relations inter ee of the members of that European dominating 
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group. That group represeuts British imperialigm an4 it stands in tha world to-day 
for toe very order and foroas of reaction a^fniast which we struggle. How then can 
we associate ourselves willingly with this order and these forces ? Or is it con- 
ceived that we might, in the course of time and if we behave ourselves, be 
moted from the subject group to the dominating group and yet the imperialist 
structure and basis of the whole wif[ remain more or less as it is ? This is a vain 
conception having no relation to reality, and even if it were within the realms^ of 
possibility, we should have none of it, for we would then become partners in im- 
perialism and in the exploitation of others And among these others would probably 
be large numbers of our own (>eople. 

It m said, and I believe Oandhiji holds this view, that if we achieved natioaal 
freedom, this would mean the end of British imperialism in India, and a uecesaary 
result of this would be the winding up of British imperialism itself. Under such 
conditions there is no reason why we should not continue om connection with 
Britain. There is force in the argument for our quarrel is not with Biitain or the 
British people, but with Bntish impenaltsm But when we think m these terms, a 
large and a different world comes into our ken, and Dominion Status and the Statute 
of Westminster away from tha present to the historical pash lhat larger world 

does not think of a British group of nations, but of a world gronp based on political 
and social freedom 

Xo talk, therefore, of Dominica Status, in its widest slguiScaace, even inclading 
the right to separate, is to confine ourselves to one group, which of oecftsstty will 
oppose and be opposed hy other gtoups, and which will essentially be based on the 
present decaying socisd order. Therefore wo cannot entertain this idea of Dominion 
Status in any shape or form ; it is independence we want, not any particnlar status. 
Under cover of that phrase, the tentacles of imperialism will creep'up and bold us in 
their grip, though the outer structure might be good to look at. 

And _ so our pledge must hold and we must labour for the severance of the British 
connection. But let us repeat agmn that we favour no policy of 'isolation or 
aggr^ive nationalism, as the word nnderstoad in the Central European countries 
to-day. We shall have the closest of contacts, we hope, with all progressive countries 
including England, if she has shed her imperialism. 

But all this discussion about Dominion Status is academic talk It is many years 
now since India put that idea by and there can be no reversion to it. To-day, with 
the whole world in the cauldron of change and disaster threatening it, this lawyer’s 
jargon seems strangely out of place. What oounts to-day for us is to bre^ and 
end this Constitntion What conn to for the world is Spain and British rearmament 
and Ihe French armaineat loan and the frantic and terrific race to be ready for war 
before this catastrophe ccraieB to overwhelm cinJisation. When will this come, sudden- 
ly and nnancoonceo, and m^e a wreck of the modern world ? That is the question 
tor you and all of os, for on our answer and on our ability to cope with this crisis 
Will depend the future of the Indian people. We have bigger decisions to take, 
graver choices before us, than those of lawyers’ making 

ihose decisions and that action reqaiie strength and preseverance and a diaciplined 
nation They require the oaasses in lotehigent and o'gantsed movement for mass 
ideals and mass welfare. They demand that ioint front of anti- imperialist forces, 
of which we have heaid so much, and of which our Nation^ Congress is the living 
embodiment. It is not by meie votes in the legislatures, or petty refoims, or even 
ai-tiHcial deadlocks, that freedom will come, but by the mobilisation of mass strength, 
and the co-oi dination of our struggle m the legislatures with our struggle outside. 
For, essentially, we aim at the conquest of power, power for the Indian people to 
shape their destiny, and that power will only come through our own streogtn and 
will to achieve. 

This IB why the Working Committee has laid stress again on. the extra-parliamen- 
tary activities of Congress members of the l^islatures and on mass oon^ts Our 
ovei whelming success lu the elections will be wwted if wa do not keep up our inti- 
mate conracto with the masses and seek to serve them and mobilise them for the 
great taslm ahead. 

With th s background of principles and Congress policy we have to consider the 
narrower issue of what we are to do inside the iegistaturos. This narrow issue, and 
csjiecially the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of ministerial office, has 
given rise to miieh controversy, and often been considered divorced from the 
iwre fandamental factors of the wtaatioa. If wa remember these factors, aad the 
Congress and the Working Uonunittee have stressed them again and a^n, the issue 
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beoomes narrowed down still further. Indeed it hardly arises, except {ndirectiy, for, 
as t have already stated, the oatstanding fact of the elections is that the people of 
this country have given their verdiot clearly, nnequi vocally and erapaticaliy against 
this slave Constitution. If the British Government has any respect for democracy 
and still see virtue in democratic procedure, as it so loudly proclaims, then it has 
no alternative but to withdraw this Constitution and Act, Ihat is our position and 
onr demand, and so long as it is uot acceded to we shall labour and struggle to 
that end. 

Congress members of the I^slatures have their work cat ^ut for them by Con- 
gress reaoiotioDS, That work j& primarily to fight ths Act and press and work for a 
Constituent Assemuly. Some people, in their ignorance, have imagined that this Con- 
vention is itself the Constituent Assembly, and that it is going to draft a new Cons- 
titution for India. This Convention is going to do no such thing. That is not its 
function and the time for drawing up India's Constitution is not yet. Nor is the 
Constituent Assemblv a magnified All-Parties’ Conference The Constituent Assembly 
that we demand will come ioto being only as the expression of the will and the 
strength of the Iadian_ people ; it will functiou when it has sanctions behind it to 
give effect to its decisions without reference to outside authority. It will represent 
the sovereignty of the Indian people and will meet as the arbiter of our destiny. 

How can this Assembly meet to-day when British imperialism holds forcible 
sway here with its armies of occupation, and spies and informers aud secret service, 
and the denial of civil liberty ? Wheu so many of our loved ones and comrades 
languish in prison or detention camp ? When this monstrous Constitution has been 
imposed upon us, despite our indignant repndiatioQ of it? 

Therefore, let us be clear about it. There is do room for a Constituent Assemblv 
in India till we have in effect removed these hardens and obstructionss and the will 
of the Indian people can have soverigu play. Aud, till theo, there is no room in 
India for any other constitution imposed upon us ^ there is room only, unhappily, 
for confiiot and struggle between an imperialism that dominates and a nationalism th^ 
seeks deliverance. That nationalism is no weakling to-day and, though it may have 
to wait awhile for its deliverance, it will nut tolerate domination and dictation. 

8o we are told by the Congress to go to the legislatures to oo-operate, for this 
so-called co-operation would only be another name for submission w dictation, but 
to fight the Act. Whatever decision we might take on other issues, that basic policy 
remmns and mast remain. Inevitably it follows that we cannot have any alliances 
with individuals aud groups who do not subscriba to this policy. 

It is within this narrow framework that we have to consider the -question of 
office ^ceptanoe. "That question will have been decided by the All-India Congress 
Committee by the time we meet in Convention and I stand before you, and by that 
decision this Convention will be bonnd. So I cannot say much abont it here. I have 
often given expression to ray views on this subject and our electoral victory has not 
changed them in any way. But we have to reraetnber that whatever the decision 
of the All-India Congress Committee might be, the whole logic of Congr^ resolutions 
and declarations Mid policy, leads us to maintain a spirit of noa-oo-operatiou towards 
this Constitution and Act. Ordinarily in a democratic constitution to have a majority 
moaus an acceptance of ministerial responsibility. To refuse responsibility and power 
when a democratic process offers it to us is illogical and improper. But we have 
neither democracy nor power ia this Constitution ; the illogicality and contradiction 
lie in the (institution itself. Are we to twist and distort ourselves, to fit in with 
this perversion ? Therefore, whatever else we might do that spirit of non-co-operation 
aud struggle against British imperialism must pervade our efforts, 

Many of you are eager and desirous of doing something to relieve the hardens of 
our masses, to help the peasant and the worker and the vast numbers of middle- 
class unemployed. Who does not want to do that ? No one likes conflict and 
obstruotion, and we have hungered so long for real opportunities for serving, our 
people through constructive effort. They cry aloud for sneeour, these unhappy mft- 
lions of our loountrymen, and even when their 1 voices Eire silent, their dumb eyes we 
^oqne&t with appeal. It is difiSonlt to Jive in this coantry snrrounded by this bamso 
doselation and misery, unspoken often and Jthe harder to bear hacauae of that We 
talk of Swaraj and mdependenoe, but in human terms it means relief to the ma^es 
from their unutterable sorrow and misery. Citimately all that we work for resolve 
its^f into that And if we have a chanoe to give snob relief even in & amdH iseasure, 
we oaanot reject it 
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Bol th«t rsKe* mast ba for tha millions, not for a faw odd iodinduals. And if 
we think in tenns of those millions, ifhat relief does this new Oonstitution offer ? I 
have read its rdevant oUo^ again and again, ever with a growing wtonishmoait at 
the aadaoify of those who have framed it and thrnst it on ns, proteot«^ all those 
who needed no protection, confirming their privileged position -as exploiters, binding 
08 hand and foot not to tonoh them in any way, and leaving the masses of Inma to 
sink deeper in the qaicksaods of poverty Wa cannot give adequate relief to the 
masses within the scope of this Constitution ; that is a denionstrable impossibility. 
Ve cannot build any new social structures so long as special privileges and vt»ted 
interests sorroanEi us and suffocate os. We cannot carry out any policy, poHtioal, 
economic, social, educational or any other, when the whole executive a^ncy and 
civil service is not subject to our control, and we may not tonch tha major part of 
the revennes. The “‘special powers and responsibilities” of the Oovernors and the 
Governor-Geoerid apart, the Act by itself is more than sufficient to disable any 
minister. 

Bat we can. 4c seme ether thtoge. We can take apen eavselves the odiatai 
responsibility of keeping the imperialist atneture functioning, we can become in* 
directly responsible for the repression of onr own comrades, we can take away tha 
initiative from toe masses and tone down their fine temper which we ourselves have 
helped in bnilding np. All this may happen if we follow the path of least resistanos 
Md gradoally adapt ourselves to existing oondidons. I do not think that this will 
happen, for the temper of the CJongress and the people will not allow it. We have 
gone too far for that. 

Thus we dolnot seek the working of tha new Constitution bat the most suitable way 
of meeting and creating deadlocks, which are inevitable in this scheme of things, and 
of carrying on our straggle for freedom. 

I oan see no flaw in my reasoning, if the premises of the Cougress resolutioas 
are accepted, as uioept them we must. Whatever the A. [. C. G may decide on this 
qneetiog of office acceptance, we sludl hays to carry on the spirit and letter of those 
resolntioiis, in the I^slatarea as well as ontsida. 

Onr decimons mast be All-Iodia deoisinns, for it would be fatal to have variations 
in policy of stdt the Qunoi nee^ of provinces, The unity of India has to be main- 
tjuned ; bo also the unity of onr stru/^le against imperialtsm. Danger lurks in 

f rovinoee acting separately and being induced to parley separately. Therefore as 
conceive it, the chief virtue of this Convention, now or later, is to keep this all-India 
character of our work in the le*^8l«^nres even in the forefront and to prevent 
fissiparooa taadencies and the development of provincialism. A necessary counter- 
part of this is the maintenance of a uniform discipline among Congress members 
of all legislatures. Svetj effort is likely to be made on the part of our opponents 
te effect breach^ in that discipline and all-India policy, but we most realise that 
witount the self-imposed discipline and uniformity, our strength goes and we 
become isolated groups and individuals, ignored and crashed in tarn by our 
opponents. 

The wider policy that will govern ns omat inevitably come from the Congress and 
toat policy must be loyally carried oat by this Convention and its members. What 
other fonctions the Csiaventioo will perform will be laid down by the All-India 
CongTMS Committee and 1 o not wish to jprejndge the issue in this written 
message of mine. But I oan conceive the Convention or its representativee not only 
doing what 1 have merntioned above, bat in times of national or international orisis 
playing m In^rtmit role in onr straggle for power and freedom. 

Tow will won go hack to your prorinoes and oonstituencies and explain to our 
comrades there the decisions taken here in Delhi oity, and prepare for the new forms 
of struggle thi^ await you. We have some experience of this straggle for freedom 
mid many of have given the b^t part of onr lives to it, and a variation in its 
shape or form will not deter ns. Bat we mast hold our old anchor and be swept 
away by passing ourrents. And we mast remember tost we live in a dynamic world 
where alnu»t everybody expects sadden and violent change and catastrophe. That 
crisis, national or internattoiud, may seize ue by the throat unawares sooner than we 
imagine. So we moat be ever ready for it and we may not think or aot in terms of 
statio or slow-moving periods. 

Oar next task is the hartal of April let, and cm the day I hope you will be in 
your oonstitoendes to take part in ti^ mighty demonstration against this slave 
Constitution and to deolme ogaio^ with mUlions of our oountryman, that this Ooim- 
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tKution mast be scrapped and most give place to anotfiBi’, fratood by i 
Assembly wid on the sovereignty of the people of India* 

Thb Oath 

The moot spectacular part of to-day’s sc^'on of the National Convention was the 
administration of the oath of ati^iance by the Congrass President ro the Congress 
members in the legislature as well as to the members of All-India Congress Com- 
mittee. It was indeed an jioprfiesive ceremony. And none could have failed to be 
thrilled and awed by the spectacle of a thoasaad representatives of the teeming 
miUioiJB of Indian masses standing up and repeating word for word the Pledge 
to serve India and to work inside legislatures and outside for the Indepe denco of 
India and to end the exploitation and poverty of her people. 

The Congress President at first read oat the English rendering of the Oath, but 
the whole assembly was requested to repeat the Hindustani version which was sepa- 
rately read out by the President. 

“1, a member of this All-lndia Convention, pledge myselff to the service of India 
and to work in the legislatures . nd outside for the independence of India and the 
ending of the exploitation and poverty of her people. I pledge myself to work 
under the discipline of the Congress for the furtherance of Congress ideals and 
objectives to the end that India mav be free and independent and her millions freed 
from the heavy burdens they suffer from.” 

The OoDventioa se.ssion was adjourned at 7-50 p.m. to reassecablo on the next 
day. 


Second Day— Delhi — 20lh. March 1937 

Withdrawal of REfOBHS Acr 

When the National Convention resamed at 3-45 p. m. to-day, Mr. Yakab ffaasan 
moved the first resolution demanding withdrawal of the Government of India Act. 
1935, as it had been rejected by the people of India. Mr. Yakub Haasan said that 
t ))0 notice that Congress Jegisfaturr.s would give to the Governor in terms of the 
resolution would be the first tost of British protestations _ that thev were sincere in 
the grant of provincial autonomy. He strongly criticised Mr, Jinnah and Pandit 
Malaviya for opposing the Congress on the communal and religious plane and re- 
affiimcd his conviction that Congress shonM extend its invitation to member^ of 
legislatures to a joint conforeuoe. Resuouse to sticli invitation would be mneh 
bigger than had been generally supposed It was quite possible that snob a oon- 
ferenoe of legislatois mi^ht serve the purpose of a Constituent Assembly. They 
had so often in the past failed to arrive at a communal agreement that there was 
uo longer any scope for fuither exploration outside the legislatuies. The Convention, 
the speaker asseited, should be extended so as to form a National Parliament 
which would bo all-powerful and who.ie decisions would be irresistible. 

Mr. Ps^ariiai Sfiart/ia seconded the resolution, 

Mr. J, C. Quptu (Bengal) stressed the importance of the Convention from the 
viewjroitt of those provinces in which the Congress was not in a maj’ority. Left 
to themselves, those provinces would not ba ablo to take such steps as the resolu- 
tion demands. It was here that the co-operation and the strength of the proviaoes 
in which the C-ougress had raaionties was ueceasary, altboogh he had hopes that 
(ho resolution was so reasonable and so irresistable that even “minority legislatures” 
would carry it out on behalf of minority provinces. The speaker appemed to the 
other six provinces to give them their help by passing the resolution in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Qodavoris Miera (Orissa) protested that Congressmen were reasonable people 
and were prepared to get what they ooald out of the CoHStitation. But the Consti- 
tution was such that nothing could be got out of it. 

Mr. Paraauram Tahtlratnani (Sind) said that Indians ty traditional uid intrinsic 
noD-violenoe were best fitted to put forward a demand for ending exploitation. 
They were determined to demonstrate that they would not submit to coermou any 
lon^r. Tfie caravan would not be allowed to go on. The demand should be put 
forward in every legislature, no matter whether it was defeated in those provinow 
where Congress had not a m^ority. 

Mr. Otaudhary Kriahna Copal Dutt (Panjab) moved cm smeodmeut sseklag to 
add in the third paragraph the word “economio” so as to uuike it olear that 
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Convention stood for a geauioe damocratio state where political aud economic 
power had been transferred to the people as a whole. 

Mr. Nthru said that political iuoliided eeoaoraic. 

Mrs. Ifatfsa M^hia (Bombay) said that women wanted to justify their presence 
in the legislatures not by words, but by deed-s as in the past. They had been 
returned to the legislatures on pledge of wrecking the Constitution, and replacing it 
by another framed by Indians. There was no need therefore for a fresh declara- 
tion of the same object. The resolatioo was put to vote and carried. 

CoTOHBSs PowoT IK Legislatures 

Mr. Achyut Patwa-dhan moved the second resolution regarding Congress policy 
in the legislatures and drawing the attention of Congress legislators to the Working 
Committee’s resolmion adopted at Wardha on 87th February. 

Mr. Patwardhan emphasised the need for discipline among Congress legislators 
and warned them, against drawing in undesirable elements in the process of coalitions- 

Mr. V. M. "Ramastcami idudaliar (Madras), after referring to tlje signal sucoess 
achieved by labour candidates in Madras, urged that Congress legislators should keep 
before them the need for releasing ^utfa Indian Hailway strikers who wore still 
languishing in jails. He also urged Congress legislators to consider the qiiestioa of 
social insurance schemes for workers. 

Mr. A. M. Laman (Bengal) opposed the resolution and expressed disagreement 
wiLh it on two points, namely, hours of working and minimum wages. He maintained 
that eight hours was too long. Some workers in Bengal were even now working 
only seven hours and the resolutions would have an adverse effect on the position 
of those workers. Oonmess had fixed the limit of salaries as Rs. 500, but what 
about the minimum ? He suggested that Rs, 40 adopted by the All India Trade 
Union ('ongrees should be accepted. He also urged the Congress to take more real 
jnteiest In the cause of workers, 

Mr. K. Q. Ookhale ^Karnatak) declared that Congress legislators should prove true 
to the pledges given to the masses. Congressmen bad entered the legislatures as 
loyal and troe servants of the people and it was necessary that they should justify 
that be carrying out the people’s mandate. 

Mr. Bkanjuram Gandhi (N. W". F. P.) advocated reduction of taxes and retrench- 
ment of expenditure on administration. He wanted the Congress to sot an example 
in this matter. 

Prof. Ranga (Madras) wanted a raoratorinm to be declared on rural debt and 
arrears of rent and revenue- This was necessary while Congress Ministers were 
taking measures to enquire and formulate detailed proposals for permanent relief 
fiom the burden of debt and revenue. He also want^ living wages not only for 
industrial workers but also for agriouJlural workers. 

Mr. J&ioah^rlal Nehru, in the course of an explanation, said that he had received 
several amendments of the nature suggested by Prof. Ranga. The programme con- 
tained in the resolution was not an exhaustive one. it only indicated the broad 
lines along which work should be conducted. It was not possible to lay down a 
detailed programme while they were not sure how long tbev would remain in the 
legislatures. If they put forward a lengthy programme it would lessen the affect of 
coming conflicts. 

Mrs, Uma Nehru suppoitci the resoIutioD and declared office would be iwcepted 
to end the Act as ^juickfy as possible. 

The resolatiOD was put to vote and carried. 

Work Outside Legislatures 

Pandit Sdadan Mohan Malaviya moved the third resolution calling the attention 
of Congress legislators to work outside legislatures, particnlarlv in their oonstituencies. 

In the course of his speech be smd that during the last 150 years of British 
rule over the country, the people had been completely impoverished. The new Act 
had no ukg for the people. It was essential that those who had been elected should 
carry on agitation among the people and not have peace till the Act is 
replaced by one which was framed by Indians themselves. It was a matter 
of shame (bat India, a country with a great past and of three hnndrod and 
fifty millions, should oontinne to be under foreign domination. It had been stated 
time and again that Congress was not representative of the people of the ooaotry. 
Th© people of India had amply deuwmBtrated that Congress reprwented the oonntxy 
and was its moathpiece. Now that the qmtioo of office had eeeii decided onoe and 
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for all, it waa not proper to carry on the coatroversy. Everyone sbooJd loyally 
abide by the decision of the A. I, C. C. It was now in the hands of Con^ftss le&8~ 
lators and workers to carry on propaganda end agitation ail over the conntry that 
every man and woman feeJs foreign aomi nation and will row himself or berse/f that 
they shall not sleep till the Act was replaced. It was not for the first time in the 
history of India that a resolution of the type was being placed before the Convention 
and erery legislator toot a vow to keep in constant touch with his constituency. 
Every legislator should see that fear among the pe^^le is killed. 

Pandit idadan Mohan Malaviya advisw the Congress legislators to establish 
grama panehamts in every village whose duty it shall be to see that not a single 
soul starved. They should strengthen the organisation of masses and remove ilhter' 
acy by starting scnoois in every village. The resolntion he had jnst moved provided 
them with plenty of scope to improve the lot of people. They should be able to 
make the masses feel that they were masters in their own houses. It was their 
duty to remove fear from the people of the police wh' were the servants of the 
people though all along they had been playing the role of masters. 

Replying to a question Mr. Jatoaharlal said that it was necessary tor the Provin- 
cial Congress Legislative parties to work in consultation with Provincial Congress 
Committees so as to avoid conflict. 

iV. Hussein Zahir seconding the resolution said that it wta absolutely essential 
for the Congress legislators to carry the Congress message to every nook and corner 
of the country. 

Sreemati Skarmada Tkyagy, in a spirited speech, emphasised the importance of 
work outside the legislatures, particularly in constituencies. After the resolution had 
been further supported it was declared carried. 

Mr. Jatsaharlal, winding up, said that many were va^e about the Convention. The 
Convention was after alt the creation of the Congress and had to carry out t he orders of 
the Congress. Yesterday, he spoke of the Punjab workers’ failure to achieve success at 
tbe recent elections, Many workers from that province had taken it to heart. He 
was sorry if he had offended them. Yet one felt such a great Congress Province 
should have failed in the elections. 

Referring to the hartal on April 1, the President said that, apart from hartal, 
meetings should be held all over the country and resolutions pass^. 

In the course of his concluding remarks, Mr. Nehru reiterated its objects and 
declared that it had brought them together and served to promote that sense of unity 
and nttiformity which was necessary to overcome fissiparous and provincial tenden- 
cies. It was a psychological thing which would counteract the danger of their 
getting involved in ordinary provincial troubles and struggles and thinking more of them 
than of the whole problem. This danger of provincialism was already present and 
might grow with me coming of provincial autonomy. Regarding the future of the 
Convojtion, fiaukly he did know what it would be. llut they would remember that 
the Convention consisted of well-recognised constituent elements. It was not an 
odd gathering. There was no difficulty m getting them tc^ether. “It may be that 
a crisis or a grave trouble might arise and when it arises it is easy to get you 
together, When that will arise we do not know. It is quite possible that national 
or international crisis might arise, but for the moment we shall confine ourselves to 
the national problem. Wnon it does arise there would be no difficulty for ua to 
meet together and work together for India’s freedom.” He then decUred the Cou- 
veution adjourned sine die. 


The Working Committee I^oceedings 

Wardha — Sth July to 8th July 1937 

A meeting of the Working CommUtee was held at Wardali on Jaly 5, 6. 7 and 
8,1937. Shri Jawharlal Nehru presided. The members present were : Maahura 
Abtri Kalam Azad, Shrimati Barojini Naido, Shris Vallabhbliai Patel, Rajendr^ Prasad, 
Khan Abdul OfasAar Eban, JamnaiiU Bhnlabhai Desai, Oovltid BallabR Pant, 

Narendra Dev, Shankar Rao Deo, Achyat Patwardhaa and J. B. Kripalani. 
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Shrb BajftgwMlaokari ui Saral Bose attended tiia meeting by speoUtl isTib^ioii. 
Sliris B. G. ^er, N. B. Zhare and Bishwanatb Das attended for sosae tiate tire 
meeting on Joty 6 and 7, . . . , . 

miaates of the last meetiag held at Allahabad already circulated were 
confirmed. 

of Delboates 

On a reference being made from Botnbay, the Oommittee reiterated its d^ision 
that the fay-election of delegates >s to be regulated by its resolution passed at 
Waidha, June- July I9ii6, whioa runs thus 

“7. In a oonstituency where for any reason a by-election of a delegate becomes 
neoassary, the members entitled to vote and be candidates for sacb a vacancy shall 
be, 

(o) those included in the list mentioned in Art (VIo) and 
(h) new members enrolled since the closing of the said list and three months 
prior to the by-election.” 

Eiectios of Leader in Bomba v. Shbi Nariman's Corhebpondence 
WITH rmt President 

The CSommittee issued the following press communique : — 

“Shri K. F. Nariman having made representations to the President in his letters 
dated If ay 13, Jane 23, July 3 and July 5, he was invited to come in person to 
make matters clear and explain what he desired to be done. Shri Nariman appeared 
before the Working CommittBe on July 8 and intimated to them that he had not 
intended to ask m hts letters for the re-opening of the subject by the Working 
Oommittee and he definitely stated that ha did not seek any reopeniM of the 
Committee’s decision of March 20 and that he accepts it ns finally deciding the 

S iestion. He fortber stated that he does not want any other matter referred to in 
e correspondence to be inquired into by the Committee,” 

OmcE ADCEPTASCi; IN FBOVlSOEa WITH CONGRESS MaIORIIIES 

The following resolution was passed 

The AH India Oopgreas Oommittee, at ite meetiag held in Delhi on March. 18, 
19*7, passed a resolotioa affirming the basic Congress policy in regard to the 
new Constitation and laying down tha programme to be followed inside and 
outside the JegislatuFes by Ckingress members of such legislators. It farther 
directal that in pursuance of that policy, permission should be given for 
Congressmen to accept office in provinces where the Congress commanded 
a majority in the i^slature, and the iWlsr of the Congress Party was satisfied and 
conid state publicly that the Governor would not use nts special powers of inter- 
ference, or set amde the advice of ministers in regard to tbeir constitutional activi- 
ties. In accordance with these directions, the leaders of Congress parties, who 
were invited by Governors to form ministries, asked for the necessary assurauces. 
These not having been jpven^ the leaders expressed their inability to undertake the 
formation ' of ministries. But since the meeting of the Working Committee on 
April 28 last, Lord Zetland, Lord Stanley and the Vioeroy have made declarations on 
this issue on behalf of the British Government The Working Committee baa care- 
folly considered these declarations and is of opinion that though they exhibit a 
daiire to make an approach to the Congress demand they fall short of the assurances 
demanded in terms of the A. I. C. 0. resolution as interpreted by the Working 
Oommittee relation of April Again, the Working Committee is unable to 
subscribe to the dootrine of partnership propounded in some of the aforesaid decla- 
rations. proper deacnptioo of the existing relationship between the British 
Oovemmmat and the people of India is that of me exploiter and tiie exploited, and 
hence they have a different outlook upon almost everything of vitiU importance. 
The Committee feels however that the situation created as the result of the oiroum- 
stances and events that have mmoe ocmirred, warnate the b^ief that it will not be 
easy for the governors to use their special powera The Committee has moreover 
ooBsidered the views of Congress members of the legislatures and of Congressmen 

^ !nie ^mmittee hm tbarefora omna io the oonolssion and resolves that Congrass- 
men be permitted to accept offiM where they may be ioyUed thereto. But it 
desire to imtite it clear that office is to be accepted and utilised for the parpose of 
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wficidse itt tMor^QO* with th* lUi«i ^ ddwa itt ^ Ooafnwa 

a^t^artiiet ia irary poaaibla waf the OoogreM poli«qr of tl# V/(W 4M 

on the (me head and of ^roseoatiag tfeo ooiwtraotive prograaiBie oa tto <^. 

The 'Workiug Oommittee is cooddeat thst U bu the ti^port add hae^iag ai Ite 
A. I. 0. 0. ia its daoiatoa and this rdsolatioa is ia faitbenaoe of the ^fi«rw 
pt^icy ieid dowa by the Cot^:re&s and the A. L 0. C. The Goauaittae iroold btfo 
welcoaied; the o^portaoitj of taking the direotioa of the A 1. C. C. fa this matter 
bat it ft of opimon that delay in ttdcing a deoision at this sti^e roald be iajariwa 
to the oonatry’i iatacasts aad erouid oraata ooaftistoa ia the pablic mind at a t ime 
when prompt aod deoisire action ia necessary. 


Salasibs of Mikistebs, Speakers aj^o AoFooATS'QaraaAja 
The following resolution was passed by the 'Working Committee at its meetii^ 
at Delhi. March 15-23 last 

Apart froni free provt&ioa to be made by the State fat reaidanoe and conTeyuiee^ 
the salaries of lomtsters, speakers and adFoeata-genarale shall not exoaad rupees hire 
hnndred per month, as laid down m the Karachi resolution oi 'Fundamental Bights 
and Economic Programme. 


All India Parliamentary Sub-Committee 

Dtvtsion op Wobk 

The All India Congress Parliamentary Sab-Committee mot at Wardha on July 8, 
1937, and passed the following resolution : — 

“RenolFed that in cases of emergency, members named below be authorised to 
deal with mattera ooraing within the purview of this Sab-Cornmittee in the provin- 
ces mentioned against their names respectively ; 

Sri Vallabhbhai Patel : 

1. Bombay Presidency, comprising the Congress Provinces of Gujarat, Maha- 
rashtra, Bombay City and Earaatak. 

2. Madras Presidency, oomprising the Congress ProTinoea of Andhra, Tamil 
Nadn, Kerala and Karnatak. 

3. Oentrai Provinces,, comprising the Congress Provinces of Nagpur, Media- 
koshal and Eerar. 

4. Sindh. 

Sri Abut Ealam Aaad i 

1. Bengal, 2. United Provinees, 3. Punjab and 4. Nefrth-Weet Proniier 
Province, 

Sri Rairadra Prasad 

1. AAar, 8. Ortssa and 3, Assam, 

Farther resolved that the Congress Parliamentary Parties in the Pioviacea be 
inlormed that in 'urgent cases, they should communicate whh the memher oonoerned 
ri^rding any queatiaos requiring referenos to this Bab-Committee. Any action 
taken by a member under this resolution should bt reported by him to the Sub- 
committee, 


Cmigreumen Joining Non-CongreM Pmtiet in Legialntiiret 

^e following note was sent by the President to the Bengal P. C. C. giving his 
djoi«oii _ ia the case of Shris Niharendu Datta-Majumdar and Bankim Chandra 
Muxberjt who holding important positions in the Oongr^ bad joined In the l^sla- 
tnre otaor than the Congress Party : 

Thia matter was referred by the Bengal P. C. 0. to the A. I. C, C. olBoe for 
advice and decision in March last. Some correspoadeBoo took place and ICeosn. 
^amdac and Itakherji were asked to eiplwn thmr position to ns, wWoh they did ia 
les^y oommaaioations. 

The noeitioa before us has arisen thus : Shri Kibareada Dotta-Maiamdar mid 
Shrl Eoutim Chandra MukherU are both, members of the A. I. O. C. inim Be^nd, 
the latter is aiso a Tioe-president of the Beogal P- C. C. Both of are InE- 
awtelj oomwoted with the Trade Union Ooogreas and Latenr OrganiaaBona in 
Bengal. As tiiera was an attempt on the part of alt concerned to co-operate toga- 

CbO 
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tber on an anti-imp«rialist joint front and to recognise that the National OongrMS 
■sras the premier and outetanding organisation for this purpose, there were no marked 
conflicts m so far as political activities were concerned. A welcome and growing 
roirit of oo-operatioa with the Congress pervaded various labour groups, and tdie 
Oongreas made an attempt on its part to develop greater mass contacts. 

At the time of the recent general election for provincial assemblies, the question 
arose m to who was to nominate candidates for labour seats. The Congrera position 
was that all snch candidates should stand on the Congress ticket so that a ^werfnl 
and disciplined antUimperialist party should be built up in each legislature. Separate 
labour parties, even though they might be as advanced politically, or more advanced 
than the Coi^ess, weakened the general anti* imperialist front. There was also the 
danger that individuals and small groups might utilize the labour or peasant oloalc 
for a politically reactionary policy. principal issue before the country was a 
political one— a fight f^inst the new Constitution — and it was desirable to con- 
centrate on this. This obviously could only be done by the Oongress. 

Thin position and attitude were generally understood and apprewated by labour 
and peanut groups, though there were occasional complaints as regards the choice 
of candidatos on l^half of the Congress. In the country as a whole there was a 
remarkable co-operation in the eleotiou between the Congress and the various labour 
and peasant groups. The Trade Union Congress also co-operated in a large measure, 
with the imporf^nt conception of a seat in Bombay where there was conflict. Aa a 
rule, in many provinces, the labour candidates set up by the Congress after consul- 
tation with various groups concerned, bad the full support of the T. U. 0. The 
President of the T. TJ, C. was himself a Congress candidate for the Assembly. 

In Bengal, however, a number of labour and allied groups set up what was 
called “The United Front Parliamentary Board" to run candidates (presumably for 
the labonr seats only) for the provincial assembly. This ‘'United Front Parliamen- 
tary Board”, it might be added, had nothing to do with the Congress. This policy 
was at variance with the all India policy in such matters and I think it was an 
anfortunate step under the circumstances. However, owic^ to the good sense of 
the Congress and the other people concerned open conflict at election time was 
avoided Several candidates set up by this Board were adopted by the O)ngr03S and 
stood for election on the Congress ticket. Shri N. Dutta-Majumdar and shn Bankim 
Chandra Mnkeiii, however, stood only on the ticket of '‘The United Front Parlia- 
mentary Board.^ They were not Congress candidates, but they bad the support of 
the Congress. Some financial assistance was also given to them by the CoogrMa, 
though this is not of importance in considariag the present question. They received 
messages of sympathy and support from me and other Congressmen, They succeeded 
in the election. 

Neither of them joined the Congress Party in the Bengal Assembly. A separate 
party was formed by them called the Bengal Parliamentary Peasant and Labour 
Party. This party was a small group including some non-Congressmen and one 
person, Shri Earnim Kumar Dutta of Comiila, who, though a (^cgressman, had 
opposed the official Congress candidate and against whom disciplinary wstion had 
been taken. Later this group became sm^ler still by the resignatioa of two mem- 
bers, Messrs Aftab 4Ji and J. N. Gupta. These two resigned because Shri Dutta- 
Majumdar, speaking in the Assembly had fully associated himself with the views 
eapressed by the leader of the Congr^s Party. 

This Bengal Parliamentary Peasant and Labour Party is thus a very small group. 
Probably it does not contain more than half a dozen now, bnt I am not sure of the 
number. It do^ not contain all the labour members as severe of thene, locludtng 
T. U. O. leaders, are members of the Congress Party. Shri J^tta-Majumdar is the 
iMder of the paady in the Assembly and Shri Bonkim Mukheni is the Secretary. 
Shri Kamifii Kiusar Hatta represents the party in the Upper Hoose, 

As soon as this party was formed, the leader of tbe Congress Party in. the Bengal 
A»embly asked us for advice as to whether it was open to Oongr^smen who wmre 
members of the Assembly to belong to other parties. The Working Committee wm 
consulted in Delhi in Mai^ 1937 and, without going into any particular case, they 
laid it down that while Utour and other groups might be armed informally, Oongreas 
men should not b^oog to other parties, as this would mean their altegianoe to another 
wWp and to a non-Con^rese part. 

Ihe p(»iUoa thus la clear, though a oerhdu difficulty arises from tiie fact that 
noted Congressmen deliberately chose to ^aad on another ticket and wen perodtted 
and even supported by the Oongt^ in doing so. A lidmur member elected on a 
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Oongfess tiotet obviously mast belong to the Congress Party. A labour member 
or anybody else, unconneoted with the Congress and standing on a non-Congress 
ticket, is eqaaliy obviously free to act as he chooses and is not under Orngresa 
discipline. But a Cougressmau of note who has been elected on a labour tioket alone 
has in a sense two ^legiances and these may come into conflict. In actual practice 
there is no reason why there should be conflict. And indeed there are many labour 
and T. U. C. members who are in the Congress Parties Even this partionlar case 
of Datta-hfajumdar and Baukim Mukherji was referred to the head 'quarters of the 
T. U. 0. in Bombay and in their reply it was stated that the T. U. C. did not want 
separate parties to be formed in the Assemblies, The T. U. 0. wanted its members 
to support the Congress Party on all political questions. But while they could not 
form a separate political party, they could form labour groups. 

This attitude of the T, U.“c. seems to me to be correct and in oouformity with 
the general policy of the National Congress. 

On general conditions it seems to me to be cleai- that the formation of separata 
parties for particular purposes is likely to injure the larger purposes we have in 
view, inoludiog the interests of labour. It will give strength to the disruptive 
tendencies and weaken us orgauiaationalty. For leading Congressmen and mem be "s 
of the A. 1. 0. C. to do so is to eonfosa the public. If 3hri Dutta-Hajumdar’s 
argument is correct then the Congress would tend to become a loose federation. We 
do not want that. Wo work for a strongly-knit party which can offer battle when 
the time comes. 

While there should ba only one Congress Party, the Congress permits of the 
formation of informal groups for particular purposes. Members interested in any 
Buoh subject e, g., labour, agrarian matters, women’s questions etc., can form a 
separate group. 8hri Dutta-Majumdar is thus free to form or belong to such an 
informal group, provided it is not a party issuing a whip and demanding allegianoe. 
U ho has any labour measures to put forward, in aocordsnce with his labour pro- 
gramme, the 'Congress Party will not come in his way, though it may not nwessa- 
rily adopt them. Thus he can remain true to the pledge he gave at the time of 
election. 

Mr. Majumdar asks if it is obligatory for a 'person, like himself, who has been 
elected on a labour tioket with Oougress support to join the Congress Party in the 
Assembly. I am not prepared to say that in such circumstanoes it is obligatory to 
do so but I do think that it is highly desirable to do so from every point of view. 
Congress and labour. 8hn Majumdar will be able to do far 'more for labonr 
through the instrumentality of a powerful Congress Party, of which he is a member, 
than through a smalt group which does not influence major parties much and which 
by its very existence as a separate unit, irritates other groups. 

^But though it may not be absolutely for him to join the Cougress Party, I thiuk 
ti Iff far hiai not to join &ny other partv than the Con^ress^ so iohg av he 

holds a high position in the Congress. He cannot Doth be a member of the A. 1. O. C. 
and a member of a non-Cong cess Party in the Assembly. He must choose between 
the two. 

Therefore my advice to Sliris Majumdar and Baukim Mukerji is to wind up their 
new party fa the Assembly or to sorer their connection from it. If, i^howeven they 
are not prepared to da ao then they should resign from the A. I. O, C. and offices in 
the Bengal P. 0. C. They may however continue even then as primary members of 
the Congress. ‘-These are the two alternative conrses they have to choose from. 

I do not think any question of taking disoiplinary action has so far arisen. Messrs 
Dutta-Maiumdar and Mukherji did not act in deliberate deflance of the Con«eK 
mandate out nndar a misapprehension They can now retrace the step they nave 
hdcen or otherwise conform to the Congress directions. 

June £S, ^l$S7 JawauABitAl. Nxbhv 


Important Circulars issued to the P. C. C«. 

Tbs Rssolut'on on Of5ca Accaplance 

Dear Ckimrade, Jm.T 10, ^37 

1 need not draw your attentiou to the resolution of the Working Oommittee mi 
oftoe aooeptanoe for that has already roooived suffloient attention from yoa. J 
would draw your attention again to the dirootions o! the Working QottiAitfces, giten 
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Ik its earlier resolatieos aod endorsed b; tlie A. I. C. O. to the importMoe of 
ooDtinainff with fall v^our oar organleati nal and other work oatside the ledstK* 
tores. The; most oontinoe to be ooi m&ior oooapatioa and without it legislotiTe 
aotiTity would have little valae. Xhe two forms of sotivitj must be co-ordinated 
tether and the maasaa most be kept in touch with what we do and coosulted aboat 
it. The initlatsve ^old oome from those masses. 

The work of eoroUiait Ooogreas members must coutinua vigorously as well as the 
fdrmatioa of villaj^e committees. Iheae committees should be eaoouraged to meet 
frequeutlr to coomder aud discuss their own problems as well as the lar|pr is^es 
before the oountry. Oar work iu the legislatures will only bear fruit if it is 
followed olos^y and infiaenced by the (Joogress rank aud file and the people geoe- 
Mliy. It most be the rafter ol our larger freedom movement. 

I should like to know what steps you are taking, in terms of the Working Com- 
mittee's directions, to oo-ordioate the aotivlties of your Proviaoial Congrras Com- 
mittee with those of the Congress Party in the Provincial Assembly. Jn proviaoes 
where the area under the iurisdiotiou of both is more or less the same, few difieul- 
iiim will arise. But there are composite provinoes where the legislative province 
uudndes several OongraM provinces, lu such oomposite provinoes care should be 
taken to work harmooioasly and without encroaebiug on each other’s preserves. The 
Provinoial Oongress Committee is the final authority for Congress purposes within 
that province. At the same time the Congress members of the legislature from that 
province belong to the Congress Party of the Assembly and owe disoiplioe to that 
Btrty. To avoid misunderstandings a practice shoedd be built op of mutual oonsulta- 
tiona. For this eurpose Ute Parlmmentary sub-committee of the Working Committee 
should be oonsulted. 

During the ensuing months we want4o keep in close touch with pur pro^ociat 
activities and we expect you to keep iu direct and constant touch with your district 
and local aotivitias. For this purpose s system of fortnightly reports must kept 
up. We shall therefore expect to hear from you every fortnight giving a brief and 
ooomse account of the Oougress work that is being done, the number of Congress 
workers enrulfed, the number of vtlh^e and Ward oommittees functioning, and other 
settvitiM of tbs Cosgrsse. 

The CongreM and Labour and Featant Organisatitnu 

Dear Comrade, July 10, 193? 

gtome days ago 1 sent an artiole to the press in which 1 discussed eur relation 
to labour and peasant orgwiiMtiCBS, This was produced iu many newspapers and I 
presume that your attention was drawn to it In this article I discuss^ the prin- 
oipleB that should govern our work and I pointed ont various difficulties that had 
to be faced. 1 did not go into the deMls of how to surmount these diffionlties >8 g 
conditions dlfter in varionB parts of the country and 1 could only deal with tha general 
problem in that article. 

Friends have written to me pointing out agaia some of their difficulties. I shall 
be glad to conaid6r these fully and oflSr saoh advice as I can. 1 vital and growing 
movement like ours whioh touches the masses intimately must inevitably come up 
s^nat Bucb dilficuU problema. In conaidering them, however, the basic prini^plefi 
must be kept in view and this is why I drew attention to them. 

I find that these problems and difficulties are more marked in areas where the 
Oongress contacts with the rural masses are less than they should be. With the 
growth of Congrws committees in villages and a large and fairly active rural mmn- 
berebip, the dasire of these rorsd masses for opporriinitids of self-expreesiim is 
largely filled, 

Obvioasly the &iit daty of every GoQ|;rBffimaa is to develop these direct ooatacts 
with the viftagee. ’^t la tiie wh^e purpose of our mami contacts drive. We 
moat make nmre and more membrns of tha Congress in our rural arem aud baM np 
a network of vOl^ oommittees. Oongress agrarian programme must be plaoM 
before them for tfim Is of greater interest to them than other issn^. Their own 
immediate problmBs must be tackled and disoussed with them and every possible 
help given m removing th^ grievinoes and tesoMsg them hi act in an orgwUed mid 
aA^ve way. 

Where gastdim peasant orj^isations exist we slmnld co-opetrate with them. We 
oonpot epp^ tiie xoroMithm of snidi organimitioDe tor it is the ondoabted right of 
wa pMante to mgwiae for ^ removiri of sash grievanoes. 
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Wiare such crgaalsatioos are politically reactionary they are aot trne pMSWt 
orgaoiaatioas and we cannot co-operate. Also where the peasant platform is utilised 
as a platform by opponents of the Congress, we cannot hare anything to do with it 

fiat while we co-operate with peasant organisations our primary duty is to make 
the Congress in the rural areas as nearly a tisau oiganisatiou as is possible, Duless 
we do this in an ever-growing measure we shall lose living touch with the peasantry. 
Every Congressman must therefore bear this la mind and work accordingly. 

I have previously discussed the question of the Flag For the Congress and for 
eveiy Congress function the only possible Flag ts the National Flag, Indeed this 
Flag has already become the Fi^ of the Nation. Great as the Congress is, the Flag 
IS something more thjui the Congress Flag. 

The Bed Flag has long been associated with the workers^ especially industrial workers 
It IS not the flag of any paiticalai country. Its origin is curious In the early 
btages of the workers' movement, about a‘ hundred years ago, the Bed Flag 
used by the State authoiities wheu martial law was proclaimed and the workers 
were snot down and ciusbed under it. Thus it became associated in the mind of 
the workers with suffering and sacrifice foi the cause , it came to embody for them 
their hopes and aspirations. They adopted this flag of their opponents and made it 
the symbol of their own solidarity. It became all over the world the international 
flag of the working class As such it is right that we honour it. And if onr work- 
«ra adopt it as tbeir trade union flag it is right that they should do so in token of 
their solidarity with the workers of the world, 

But to bring the Red Flag in token of hostility or rivalry to the National Flag 
IS highly objectionable and leads luavitsbly to fnetuu Therefore all such displays 
of It most he avoided- More speoiaSly this is to be borne in mind in rural areas. 
The peasant has no such background m regard to the Red Flag as the industrial 
worker has W^e have slowly accustomed him to the National Flag and he hsB 
grown to cherish it and coasid'ei n as hiS own. This flag represents, as no other 
does, the national struggle of mdependeace. To lessen its value i a the peasant 
mind, to confuse him iu regard to flags, is to do disservice to our freedom move- 
ment. Therefore the per^antry should be enccuraged to use the National Flag only 
and 1 would suggest to peasant organisations also to use the Flag. Let us mue it 
the universal symbol or Indian independence, of polihcal and social freedom for 
oai‘ Indian masges. 

Press Statements by the President 

Bombing and Kidnapping on tbo Frootior 

Less than two men. tbs ago the British Government addressed a commaaiuation 
to the Spanibh Goveroment and the Insurgents in Spam asking both of them to 
refrain from bombing the civil population from the air. This remonstrance was 
sent to both the warring groups in Spam, but as a matter of fact the immediate 
occasion foi it was the boinbiag of some of the towns in the Basqne country, largely 
by German and Italian aeroplanes in the service of General Franco. For nwrly a 
vear, ever since the outbreak of the insurrection In Spam and its invasion by 
formgu forces, tha world has been sickened by accounts of the barbaribes perpe- 
trated by tha fascist-millitary clique to that unhappy country Even so the bombi^ 
of Gueroioa, an unfortified city, with incendiary oombs, the kiiJing thereby of 800 
oiviiians, and the destruction of a laige pait of the city came as a terrible shock 
to the i^ples of the world. 

The British Government sent a pious note of protest and remonslranee , th a t is 
Its ohief fnnebon now in foreign affairs. And yet, just then, that same Brifleb 
Government was indulging in bombing from the air aoroes the north-west frontier 
of India. It was a strange and sufficient coincidence demonstrating in a flash the 
true nature and hypocrisy of modern imperialism. 

How does the thing that is monshens and hornble m Spain become justiflatfle 
in India across her frontier ? 'Whatever the so-called justiflcation might be, fright- 
fulness remains inghtiolness, and there are certain standards of conduct which can 
only be ignored and set aride at peril to the oiviliBation and culture whm the 
world has so palnfally built up through long years of travail. All over the world 
peode realise thm and raise their voices against this new barbarism of bombii^ of 
civiuiuis from tha air. But fasoism mrd imperialism^ twin-hrotbera, are iES^pemons 
to this wide-spread opinion, are wholly ineenmrite to the sttSssit^ o{ nmoeeat 
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bmaan bei&^ and to the crash of cWiU&atioh and tho coUapse’of much that humuaity 
oherishes, feey carry on with their bombs from the air and destroy or maim im- 
partially man and womao, boy and girl, and the child at the breast. 

Bttt homaaity apart, tet us examine this bombing business across the Frontier, 
The Congress has condemned it, as every sensitive person needs mast, and it has 
farther condemned the real motive force behind it, the so-called Forward Policy at 
the frontier, We arc told, however, that the British Government indulged in this 
bombing in order to rescue and protect girls who had been kidnapped. It is strange 
that even the kidnapping of girls should fit in with the Frontier policy of Govern- 
ment, just as oommonalism fits in with its larger Indian policy. Jtfemories of how 
the kidnapping of mi^onaries in various parts of the world helped in spreading the 
empires of various imperialist powers oome back to as. Do we see a like process 
in operation at the Frontier ? 

Now it is clear and beyond possibility of argument that the kidnapping of girls 
is a barbarous and inhuman thing and we cannot tolerate it. A government that 
oannot prevent it demonstrates its own incompetence. But it i$ also clear to every 
tyro in politics that air- bombing and military expeditions do not materialise 
unless there are important reasana of policy behind them. What that policy in 
India has been and is. we all know. For generations past it has mes^ about 
the frontier, ostensibily trying to solve the problem, in effect worsening it. One 
may argue whether this failure is due to sheer inoompetence, or to a desire not to 
solve the problem, to that*it may continue as a constant irritant and sn^excase for 
periodica! frontier operations and their inevitable reactions on Indian politics, or 
to both. But almost everybody is agreed that British policy oa the Frontier has 
been a complete failure. 

That is true on the face of it and yet that is too simple a statement to make, for 
the British people are no fools, and in framing their imperial policies they do not 
stop at the Frontier ; they loot far beyond it. In the old days they looked at the 
Tsar and bis advancing empire ; now the Tsar has gone past recall, but the same 
fascinatian forces them to loot at the wide-ffuog &viet territories which almost 
toDch the frontiers of India. In this area of Central Asia they see threats to their 
Indian Empire, to the rouies to India, to their world positicn. In the great crises 
that loom ahead, the Indian frontier and the adjoining countries may well have de- 
cisive importance. It is true that the Soviet Union desires peace more ardently 
than any other country in the world. It is trne that the Soviet Union has 
tried hard to make friends with England. Yet the inherent antagonisms of the two 
systems remain and may become even more evident when crisis comes. We have 
seen how official England, even at the cost of minor interests and prestige, has in- 
directly aided the insurgents in Spain and supported the Nazi policy in Europe. The 
irne kinship o! imperialism with fascism aBected British foreign policy more than 
many other considerations. 

Thos the frontier of India and the lands beyond it are regarded by the Govern- 
meot as a probable theatre of war, and all their policy is directed to btrengthening 
themselves there for war purposes. It is not a policy of pacification of and oo-opera- 
tioa with the frontier tribes. It is nlttmatoly one oi advancing and ocoapying more 
territory so as to remove the theatre of war a little further away from their pteeent 
bass. The military mind, ignoring political and psychological factors, thinks only in 
terms of extending the bounds of an empire and thus making it safer from attack. 
As a matter of fact this process often ends in weakening a country or an empire, la 
India we have the military mind at work even in the civilian departments, for the 
civilian considers himself, and rightly, as much a member of a foreign army of occn- 
patioo as the soldier. 

All this has led to the so-called ‘^Forward Policy', at the frontier and because o! 
tills every excuse is good enough to be utilized for a forward move. It is with tbie 
backhand that we must coosider recent events on and across the frontier. 

This Forward Policy becomes an intense preparation for war, for the gresdi war 
that is propbiffiied for the not distmit future. Apart from our opposition and strong 
objection to this Forward Palicy in itself, we have to oppose it as such a prepwe- 
tiott for war. The Oongrm l«u$ deefswod itself agwMt India's participation in im- 
pnisdist war £md by that declaration mid policy we must stand, not for quixotic 
rMSooa but in the solid and permanent interests of the people of India and their 
freedem, 

Forwittd Policy has another m^peot, a oommunri one. Just as the canker of 
sefiOBBtifialisia, w^nss and isjoiw enr pnhlio life and mu struggle for fr^osi to 
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{dso the Torward Policy introduce that canker at the frontier and creates tronh/e 
between India and her neigh boars. The policy of Britain at the Frontier has been 
alternately to bribe and terrorise the frontier tribes. That is a foolish policy, fore- 
doomed to failare. That certainly can never be the policy of a free India towards 
them. The Congress has repeatedly declared that It has no quarrel whataoever with 
onr neighboora aod that it desires to oaltivate friendly and co-operative relations 
with them. Thos the Forward Policy of the British Government comes into direct 
conflict with oar intentioas and creates new problems which will be difBoult of 
solution ia the fature. We must try to prevent that happening as far as we ctm 
and this makes it necessary for ns to hold hard to these fvindameatal principles of 
oara and not allow onrselves to be swept away by anyth else. 

I am quite convinced that the trouble at the Frontier can be ended by 
friendly approach on our part, if we were free to make that approach. One man 
alone, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khaa, loved on either side of the Frontier, could settle 
it, bat under the Biitish dispensation, he may not even enter his province. Bat 
even apart from Khan Abdal Ghaffar Khan, I can say with confidence that any 

S roach fay the Congress would meet with success. The chiefs of tho frontier 
es would realise soon enough that our interests and theirs were not in conflict 
and they woald cooperate with us in putting an end to the scandal of kidnappings 

and raiding erpoditions. They would realise also that any other coarse than this 

would imperil the freedom that they have got, for British imperialism is determin^ 
to march further and further in pursaanoe of its Forward Policy. They play into 
the hands of this imperialism by giving it pretexts for action, and they create an 
unfriendly feeliog iu India by being parties to kidnappings and raids. 

Let US examine briefly the recent occurrences ou the frontier. A village girl 
of about 15 or 16, Ram Kuar, apparently eloped with some one. This incident 
which was a purely local and personal affair and had no larger significance, 
suddenly assumed importance and excited communal passions in the neighbourhood. 
Candiiates for mumcipal and Assembly elections exploited it, such is the virtue 
of communal electorates The matter was clearly one to be settled privately or 
through a court in accordance with the wishes oi the girl herself. Neither 
Hinduism nor Islam profited or suffered by such an inoident, A coart intervened 
and it is interesting to note that the offence, for which the man who had 
accompanied Bam Kuar was ultimately sentenced, was based on the minority of 
the girl, she being just under 16. It was not a case of forcible abduc ioa. The 

girl made various contradictory statements, as almost any girl might have done 

under such extraordinary oircamstaoces. 

Perhaps the inoident might have ended there. But the Asserably elections 
gave it farther life for the candidates made fall use of it. This incident had 
nothing to do with Waziristaa or the Frontier tribes. In Waziristan about that 
time some trouble had already started ; this had no connection whatever with 
Ram Kaar's case. The Waziris were acting against the Biitish Government for 
some reasons of their own. But the growth of oommimal passions, chiefly due to 
the propaganda about Ram Kaar’s case during the election campaign, affected the 
SVaziris also and this produced unfortunate results soon after the election was 
over. Four Hindu girls were forcibly kidnapped by some Waziris aided by local 
bad characters, presumably to avenge Ram Kuar. This was followed later by many 
cases of dacoities. 

All this, as far as I can make out. is confined to Bannu district. It is worth 
noting that it was in this district that Congress oandidates fared ba^y 

daring the Assembly elections- Where Congress ia stronger no sach thing has 
haf^ued, Communaltsm and trouble go hand in hand. 

These kidnappings and dacoities had two obvious oonseq^aencea. The small 
minority of Hindus living in tho rural areas were naturaily terrified and oonfonndod. 
What frightened them most was the fact that as a rule their Ifuslim neighbours, 
who formed the large majority of the population, did not help them or protect 
them. Worse even than the actual occurrences were the rnmoars that were 
spread. 

The second oonseauonoe was the advance of the Forward Policy. It had am pin 
exouse now. Were they not going forward to punish those who kidnapped and oom- 
mitted dacoiti^ on innooent and defeooelesa people ? And so, olainung te be pmtec- 
tors of the we^, they maTobed ahead to fulfil the plans of British imperii^au and 
they bombed r leht and left with good will, and left a track of mn tmi mnry 
behind them. 
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It is oasj to ooderstaud tbe rowtion of the unali minority of terriSed Hiodos, 
It is also easy to understand tiie anger of the hill tribes who saw this nun and dMrth 
surroundiBg them and to some esteot conneoted it with the communal oootroremy. 
Neverthleas it was and is folly for both to thLink or aot in terms of oonunonalism 
few both are rlctims of that larger_poUcy of itnpertalism which marohes o.i regard- 
1^ of human suSering. For the Hindus in the Frontier province to support imperi- 
alism and its policy is not only the height of folly and cowardice but also to invite 
rain for themselves. They cannot live and nrosper in that province except in oo- 
operaticn with, and with the good-will of, their neighbours. For their MusHtn aei^- 
boars in these villages to look on while kidnapping and daooitj take place almost 
before Ihetr eyes is to degrade themselves before the world. Tost is not the way of 
nmghbmirs. For the Frontier tribes to associate themselves in «iy way with kidnt^- 
ping and raiding is to discredit themselves and to imperil their freedom. 

Our policy cs clear. We cannot approve of the Forward Policy of Oovemmant, 
beoanse that is a discredited policy, beoaose it strikes at the very root of our struggle for 
freedom, beoaose it nu^es enemies of our friends, beoanse it is a preparation for 
war, sad because it is an imperiidist policy. We can never tolerate the barbarity 
and {nhainaaity of bombing from the air. Oar approach to the Frontier problem 
wooid be entirely different ; it would be baaed on friendship and co-operation and 
respect for the freedom of others : and an attempt to And an economic solntion for 
thnr difficoltiea. 

Bot it is ^oally clear that we cannot tolerate kidnapping and dacoities and raids. 
Our sympiUhiea must go out to those who suffer from these, and it is our bonoden 
duty to protect them. The surest protection, we feel, will oome from a friendly- 
approach and the removal of communal passions. Those who seek to feed thme 
passions, either on the Hindu or the Muslim side, are friends of neither the Hindus 
nor tile MuHlims, The Congress has already done good work in the Frontier province 
in tlm resj^t and it is to be noted that the recent trouble has been largely confined 
to Bmina aiatriot where anfortnnately the Oongrese organisation is weak. Dr. Khan 
Sahib, the Congress leader in the Frontier provinoe, has already given a straight and 
a brave lead and I trnst that Eindns and UnsUms alike will follow it, This is not 
a question of Hindn or Muslim, bat of oar dignity and good repute, our intelligence and 
sow ssBse, to whatever refigioas faith we may bstoog, and of Indian freedom Itself. 
jwm **, li^37 

Hw OmgMM and Lidiottr and Paatant Oesaaisationa 

Since my retnm from Burma and Malaya I hare received many letters from 
Congress Oommittees and Congressmen enquiring about the duty of Congressmen 
towards labour and peasant organisations. Shonld these organisations be encouraged 
or not ? And, if so, what form should they tidee, what relation, if any, should they 
boar to the Congress ? These problems have arisen in many provinoM sad they re- 
quire onr serious consideration. Sometimes these problems are largely personal, 
eomeitim^ tbev are mainly provincial, but behind them always there w the larger 
imoB. In deatipg with the local aspeoto of the problem, we must inevitably oor^idec 
these peeuliarities and even personalities. But we most be clem aboat the principles 
and the real issn^ before we bse onrselvea in the forest of loco! detitit. 

How has this problem arisen ? Not surely just because of a few persons acting 
in a particular way, but beoanse of the dynamics of the very struggle in which we 
m engaged. It is a sign of onr growth and the rising consoioosness of the masses. 
For that growth the Natiomti Congrew is mainly resp^sible and to it therefore 
nmst go the credit in a large measnre for this new mass oonsoioasness. The Congress 
bs woiied for it and if snecees comes to it, ^ngressmen must not fight shy of 
thiSL Thmefore tins new deveiopmeot is to be weioomed even titongh it migiit bring 
some oomt^onal complieatums with it. 

These oompUeatioia are to soma satent inherent In the situation. The Ooam^ is 
Bredoscdsatiily a poUtioal orgamsation representing the or|^ of all olasses of Indians 
Inwards nsdtonai heedom. A Ubonc or peas^t organisation is e8smiti.^y a group or 
<dMS organisation prinmrily interested in the welware and advuioement of that group 
or claea. Coogr^ tbinlai and acts munly on the polltioal phiM, tiie 

worinRs’ otgmuMtiott on the fonctional mid economio ptoae. Yet the difference 
are not so great as oao wotUd uugino and devslc^mmit of <m stn^Is «Btd of 
pofitiml eonsmm^Ms tiie two <doee to aimh otimr imd th^ onriiqi to a 

oo&^mable axteni l^e Oongress beoiraae of its close tonob nith the ntanHii 
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beoaose indeed it is by far the biggest mass organisation ia the country, inentaUj 
begtos to think and act in terms of the economic grievances and disabilities of the 
m^es, that is, the workers, peasants and others. The labour and peasant organisa- 
tions we forced to the concmsion that economic disabilites oannot be removed to wiy 
Urge extent unless political freedom is aohieved and power comes to the people as a 
whole. Thus the two overlap and the joint anti-imperialist front grows np. 

any oountry under alien domination the poiiticEd aspect mways overshadonrs 
other aspects. This in itaeif would make the Congress the dominant organlsatioa in 
the country, bat this predominance has been farther latensihed by the part that tho 
OongTMB has pUyed in recent years in our straggle for freedom. The Ctongress is 
thus to-day far and away the most powerful and the most widespread organisati^on 
in IndU ; it has tremeuaoas mass appeal and mass support ; eveu the womrs aod 
peasBEmts look up to it and are inHaeaced by it far more than by their own cla^ 
organisations. Other organisations are not even bad seconds. The Congress has 
obviouflly not achieved this mass inflnenoe and support by its political priwramnw 
only. It has done so by its magnificent record of service and aaorifioe, and by its 
direct approach to the masses and its increasing economic orientation, whioh is 
understood by those masses more than the purely political oMective, It is interesb- 
ing to compare the organisational and basic streo^n of the uoogress in vartone parto 
of India. This strengtii varies directly with this economic orientation and mass 
oontaots. 

Thus from the point of view of our freedom straggle, boUi in its political and 
economic aspects, it is essential that the Congress should be strengthened. Every - 
thing that weakens it, weakens that straggle, and weakens even the workers' and 
peasants’ movements, for neither of these is strong enough to make ranch headway 
without Congress support. It is the reidisation of this fact that has broi^ht about 
the demand all over the country, and from all kinds of quarters, for a joint anti- 
impexialist front xmder Congross auspices. Indeed the Congress itself is inoreaungly 
considering this joint front. 

But in spite of all this the Congress remains, and has to remain, a uatiomd organisa- 
tion and it cannot always represent the fanctionid or class Interests of the workers 
and peasants. It cannot function as a trade nuion or kisan sabha. In actual practioa, 
where its contacts with the peasantry are considerable, it almost fonetioDS as a kisati 
sabha The general tendency is for the Congress to develop into a predominantly 

S it organisation and this process is likely to continue, but the leadership is 
to remain with the nuddle classes, chiefiy the lower middle olassw, so fong 
as the Oo^ess remains the National Congress and does not undergo a sea-ohaoge 
into something entirely different. 

But these are speculations about the future and it is the present that 
concerns us. The outstanding facts of the present are ; <1} the Oongress must be streog- 
theoad beoaniEa It 1% the ooiy ovgmisatwiQ. which feed ua effeotiveSv 

to our goal ; and (3) the rising consciousness of and ferment among the 
masses. If these two facts are correlated then we have a powerful move- 
ment which grows in strength and leads us to success. This is the basic reason for 
and the raison tfetre of the emphasis that is being Imd on mass contacts. And be 
it remembered that tnis applies to all— Hindu, Hu^im, Sikh and Christian masses. 
The cleavage of religious faith do not affect this programme at all. MTe talk loosely 
sometimes of Mnslim mass oontaots^ but this is not a oommunai movement dealing with 
Mofilims only. Our programme is identical in this respect for Muslim and Hindu or 
others ; only in order to draw the attention of our workers to work amongst the 
Muslim masses have we talked of Muslim mass ooutaota. 

Oontaots with the masses can be of two kinds : direct contacts by means of ' 
Coagress mmubers and village committees among the workers’ and peasmiis' oigaci- 
sations. The first of ooui^ is essential and needs no argnment. 'Without it the 
second does not come Into the picture at all, for the second can only be a coroUarv 
to the first If the Congress not got direct and widespread ana deep contacts 
with the it is bound to be infiaenced !ai‘ more by the middle classes 'and 

will thus nmve away to some extent from the mass outlook which it h^ been its 
ooosiatent aim to develop, It must therefore be the aim of every Congressman, 
amd mgre qiaiially those who have the interests of labour and the |ieaaantry at 
heart to develop these direct contacts by enrolling Congress members from tiw work- 
ing oUnes and Mtabllahing village committees. 

The anooad kind of oontacto, that is some kind of orgaaist^onid re^<m of the 
Ooi^nir with worklog class orgaoisatious, iavoWiag ftmctlosfd reprceentotion, has 
29 
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bsen dtsdOBsed for some time pest Mid is stiU being diaoossed. It invokes e b«sio 
obsnge in the Oongr^ ooastitatioii end I do not know when, if eTsr^ it will be 
givMi effect to. PeraonsU; I am in faroar of the principle odag admitted end 
piveD effect to gr^oally as the U. P. Provincial Cioogress Committee has reoom* 
mended. This wlU not make maoh difference to begin with, as tiie workers' and 
{Wisants* onioim whioh. are properly organised and capable of taking advanta^ of 
Oongress affiliation are very limited in number ; and then the oondltions for affilia^ 
tioD would be laid down by the Congress. ^ But this question does net arise now aa 
the Congress coastitutiem does not permit such affiliation or any kind of fanotional 
r^resentatiou. It is a debatable question and we need not consider it further hare. 
But this I should like to emphasise again ; that those who are in favour of this 
ohtmge cannot bring it about from outside procure ; they can only do so by haring 
a laige enoogh Congress membership of workers and peasants who want suoh a 
change. If the outside pr^ure is at any time great enough to compel the Oongreas 
to bow to it against its own will, that will mean that the outside organisations are 
more powerful than the Congress, and if so, why affiliate ? But this is a highly 
unlikefy contingency. 

While it is true thiU: this question is beyond our purview at present, we see 
something vaguely similar to it developing all over the country. This is the 
increasing co>openition in actual work between local Congrera Committees and work- 
ing class organisations. Bometimes even joint informal committees have been formed. 
Often enough the leading ^irics of those local organisations are prominent Oongre»- 
men and so there is no difficulty in having this co-operation. But there is something 
more in it than this oommon link ; there is the demand for ths co-operation uid a 
realisation that it is hwhly necessary. 

fiarii^ laid so much stress on the importance of bringing in workers and peaaautB 
directly into the Congrew, let us now consider the d^irabflity of having separi^ 
working class organisations. There can be no doubt whatever that both industrial 
workers and peasants have, or ought to have, the inhereut right to orgmilse tbem- 
arives. That is in the nature of a fundamental right which the Congress has repea- 
tedly reci^tsed. 1%^ere is no room for argument about it. The Congress has gone 
a sm farther and enoonraged, iu theory at least, the formation of such noioos. 

The case of indostrial workers is clearer than that of the peasantry. It seems to 
me that any one interested in such labour most oome to the oooolusioa that it is the 
boondea doty of the workers to o^miise themselves in trade unioos and for others to 
help them to do so. The trade union movement is the inevitable counterpart of modern 
industry ; it must grow as indostry grows. The Congress with all its mass oontaoU 
cannot function as a trade union, and the nnmerouB workers' problems and oonfliots 
that arise can only be dealt with by a trade anion. Prom the point of view of 
ear larger freedom movement also the organisation of workeie iu trade onioua is 
easentisJ, for soeh orsa^ad workers dev^im stieogth and moDDaotum and. a high 
degree of political consciousness. Therefore Congressmea should help in the orga- 
nisation of trade onions, and help also in so far as they can, in the day to day 
straggles of the workers. There should be oo-operation between the local Congress 
OoBunittee and the trade onion. The trade union is of course in no way within 
the CoogrefiB. orgaaiMtioo, not is it subject to official Gongreea coatrol. But it must 
reeogeisa that in political matters the lead of the Ooagrees has to be follow^l 
and any other coarse will p^rove iojurious to the freedom strumle and even to 
the workers' movement In economic matters and those relating to workers' 
grievances, the union oan have whatever programme it choose*, even 
tboagh this may he in advance of the Congress programme. Congressmen, in 
their individual capaoitit^ ean and should be members or friends of the onion and 
a» each wUi of coarse give it their advice. But a Congress Committee os each should 
not try to oonfrol a trade onion. Beccntly a case came to my notice when the Ooa- 

E Conifflittee tried to intorfens with the eledioss to the executive committee of a 
r onion. This seems to me bigblr ondeairabte. It is aabe(»>ming for a 
Congress Committee to do so an unfair to the Uoioq. It is bound to lead to conffiot 
or to the conversion of the onion into aomething which is not eesentiaUy a labour 
onion. Congresamen, of oou^ who have smrved the cause of labour, have evwy 
right to take part in the affairs of the anion. 

Irsn^ort workers stuid on exactly the same footing as otiier industrial workers 
»d their oiganisation in speoiid onions is highly neoeMary. It is also deslnhle to 
ofgsnise separately foimtion^y those workers in dtia who carry on iiartioedar 
pro(«»Bkms and whow ecotwade ktereffis ar« idUed, noh a t(H«»<wakM} 
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xBiSWbs iftshermen and boatmen), abone-Vreakers, petty cleriB. press worlrei^ sweepers, 
sad tbe lika All this ahonld of oontee be broo^at direotlv into the Coagrsss fold 
Mr prjm^ members, bat they have special problems of their own, and a ftmotiooid 
orgimisatioa gives them strength and self-reliasoe. Jt is easier for theta later oa 
to tale part in Congress work. Diis of course presumes that Oongresemen are in 
iatiamte loach with their special organisations and give them every help in time 
of need. 

Mixed labour unions and mazdar sabhas in a city, consisting of workers from 
various trades and businesses are usaally not successful, lliere is no functional 
unity amongst them, no common urge to cooperation or action and if a political 
ani|^ is desired the Congress is there to give it. 

The Important proWem of the peasantry remains, and this after all is the most 
important of our problems. In the term peasantry I inclode the peasant proprietors 
as well as the tenants, the petty zemindars of the Punjab and elsawhers, the kisaas 
of the U. P. and Bihar and the Irishake of Bengal and Oriesa. The same method of 
treatment will not apply to all these ; there will be variations. Bui for the movement 
I am dealing with the Congress approach to their special organisations. 

The Congress has fully recognised the right of the peasantry to orgMise them- 
selves, and m theory the considerations I bave advanced in favour of trade unions 
apply to them also. But there is a difference. It is relatively easy to organise 
factory workers and the like : they are a closely-knit groap, working shoulder to 
fiiboQlodf and obviously suffering from coxatnou disabilities. It is far nfiore difficult 
to organise the peasantry, loosely scattered and thinking almost always in terms of 
the individual and not of the group. We have experienced all these difficulties m 
the course of our Congress work, and thus wa find that while Congress influence 
over the peasantry is very great, our organisational strength among them is much 
lees. Tens of millions look up to the Congress and own allegiance \0 it, but the 
actual membership is counted in hundreds of thousands only. 

Where Congress Committees are working effectively in village areas, an effeottve 
kisan organisation in the same area would iar^ly overlap. There would be duplioa- 
tion of effort and waste of energy. The Congress itself is usually cossideroa by 
tbe peasantry as their own orgamsatien, and that is as it should be. Thus we nod 
that in snch arew separate Visau organisations have not grown up, although the 
noveipent, as a part of the Congress and more or less within iis fold, is stong. 
Where, however, Congress Committees are not functioning effectively in the villagee, 
the gap is bonnd to be filled sooner or later by peasant organisations. The impor- 
taat fact to be borne in mind is that there is deep ferment in the peasantry w 
over India and a powerful, though partly unconscious, desire on their part to do 
something to get rid of their many burdens, which have become quite unbearable. 
Fandamentally this is due to economio conditions, but also there is the fact that 
the poUtioal movement, under the leadership of the Congress, has raised mass con- 
solouBTiess and made them resent many things which they used to bear silently like 
dumb beasts. Kiey have also had a glimmering of the effectiveness of organisation 
and united mass action. 6o they are expectant and if the Congress call does not 
reach their ears, some other wUl, and they will respond to it But the call that 
will find echo in their hearts must deal with their own sufferings Mid the way to 
get rid of them. 

Because of this we find to-day all manner of strange people who have never had 
anything to do with the peaawniiy hetuTVs, taking in tonne v»l woncmin 
ana trying in their anoouth way to woo the peasantry. Even political reaotionanea 
of the deepwt dye disouss aaoioasly agrarian programmes. Nothing will or oau 
eome of this, for far-reaching agrarian reform will never come out of politioal 
reaction. But this attitude of thmrs shows ns the way the wind blows. 

The wind is biowing to the villages and to the mud huts where dwell our 
pover^ -stricken peasantry, and it is likwy to become a hurricane if r^ief does ^ 
eome to them soon. All our political problems and discussions are but ute bMaC- 
groQud for the ontstandiug and overwhelming problem of India— the iMid problean. 

Die CoBgrew has realised this in a large measure, and in spite of its poiitioM pr^ 
oooupations it has laid down an agrarian programme. This progr^me, thown it 
does not go to the root of the problem, is suMtantial and far-reaching and undoubt- 
edly would bring relief to the peasantry. So far as 1 know, agrarian progr^mea 
drawn np by peasant orgauiaations do not differ greatly from this. But the 
t)|> of a theor^oal prognonme is not enoogh. It mast be giv«i the fnUert publteity 
aaMmg the fmtuuit maseea and the orguiisatioa most reach ttie villaf^. Farther we 
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muA tfattw up d^oite sehanm and propoMkto ou the baais of this progr^onae. 
pr^BOMk «i 9 yarj to differaBt {Hirts of lodU os cooditiooB differ. It is tiie Ih^ms 
ol Ooogrew Oomtiuttees ood Oongress Assembly PstUm to draw ap,«^ 

pT(f>pil>lB. It is tr» that we nmy not be in a position to give effect to thw ^ 
fwofftmomte uz^er preMQt cooaitioiis. But we must be ready with it, to w 
smwMt detu), 9> that when the time comes we can go ahead confidently and wim 
speed. 

I bare pointod ont timt present oooditions in India and the very dynamics of the 
sHostkm are leading to the organisation of the peasantry. The example of other 
oountries points to the same conclnsion. Therefore it seems to me inevitable that 
peasant organisations will grow up. Where the Congress is itself largely a 
peasant orgroisation separate hisan eabhas and the like will not futmtion effe(*vmy 
ae orgamiMtioDS, though they may offer oocasional platforms for the ventilati^ of 
kisan grievances. Where ingress contacts with village folk are weak, the Ipaan 
oi^anisation will develop more. Ih any event the growth of peasant organisations, 
weak or strong, will take place. What sbonld be our attitude tolthem ? 


We cannot say that there should be no peasant organisations. That woiUd Iw 
contrary to the declared Ckmgres&^polipy ; it would be wrong in principle, and it 
wonld oome into conflict with that li^g movement and ferment that we see all 
smonad us. Nor can we say that a kisan sabha should be just a wing of the Oon- 
each member of the sabha being also a primary member of the Congress. 
That wodld be an abanrdity, for under ^ose conditions it is hardly necraisary to 
have a kisan sabha. It seems to me also out of the question to place peasant orga- 
niBStions in the same category as the AlUIndia Spinners’ Association or the Village 
Industries Association. Snob restrictions will not stop the growth of separate 
peasant oiganlsations ^ they will only rwult in putting them outside the pale of the 
Consrm and make them look upon It as a f«rtly hostile body. 

It is important that tiiere should be no thought of rivalry between the two for 
this win be inJnrioDB to both, more specially to the peasant organisation which is 
bound to be much weaker. If large numbers' of peasanto are direct members of the 
Iku^esB and leading Congressmen are interested in the peasants’ grievances, there 
be BO rivalry and in effect, though not organisationally, the peasant organisation 
wul be a kind of wing of the Congress. 

There are of course difficulties in such vague contacts and possibilities of friction. 
Th^e difficulties are inherent in the sitnation and we have to face them. The more 
real our politics are, tiie more they deal with the problems of life and the namy 
facets of a vast and omnplsx and dynamic movement, the more we have to face frosh 
problems and adjust oorselves to changing situations. For life itself is complex mid 
everchanging- Any advice I may pve to-day on this or any other subject may not 
htdd g00i some tm^ brier for eoamtiaos may ch&Dge, 


And then piinmples may be good but it is not always easy to apply th«n in 
praotioe. Thus we find to^ay that sometimes the kisan sabha platform is used in 
opporition to the Congress. Skmaetim^ political or communal reactionaries try to do 
so more often, some Congressmen who do not ^rprove of the local Congress {Com- 
mittee or its office-bearers find tiie kisan mfaha platform a oonvenient place from 
which to attack them. A rival Congress group thus may exploit another otganisatiop 
to powm- in the Oongrew itself. Thus the kisan sabha sometimes beconiffii a 
imBpora^ home for the recalcitrants of the Congress, or even those against whom 
discjplinsin action has been taken by Congress Committees. I have him reports pf 
kissB coni^nces being organised within a couple of miles of a distriot ^hiiiw 
Oonferenoe ou the same day and at the same time. Iliis was intentional!* to 
tojnre the Coogrees Ctmfereaoe and attract some people aw^ from it, I have fur- 
tw had reporto of proeessioDS organised to interfere with Congress Oonferenou, of 
sle^s oilsnsiva to the Ooagress n«ng shouted there, of Flag confliots bring driiba- 
raWy esgineeraiL 


^8 kind of tiling m hi(^ly otoeotionable and all ClongrMgmen must oppose tiiis 
folly and this exploitatioit of tae kiran movement in the interffits of paritoular 
groms and individuals. It does not l#ipa the Congress ultimately, except hi so far 
as it produces confbrion in the nribiKb lof the uasophistioated and sis^Ie-miadad 
pj**a|^. It injufvs far mora thoii^tribo induce hi such praotiees. I have pro- 
wti^ about tha Hag aad I to repeat that any attempt to drshtmomr 
^ Natioual SW, by ^^naaMwer cannot be tolerated. We haw i» 

grievanee a^^imt tiie IWI Hag. For my p«t I j^e it and Imooor it, as the symM 
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woritere’ stri^gle and aacrigces. But it i« grossly antair to th^ Fl»g to 
tFM It as a bind of nval of the National 

fior OM we tolerate direct attacks on the Congress and offenaiw slogans. Parsons 


wjoiam uitDui. wn lue ujogress sina ouenBivtj loiouuo 

!!i *“ tojury to the cause they claim to have at heart Ihw 

u that critioJsa of Congress policy is not to take ptooe. Foil 

so tha hmafh nf Ufa an<) (rmnriniT nriranieaHnnn. 


of coarse does not mean " 


iU i »»0“»a oe aeait with looaliy or, if necessary, reference can ne maoe to 

toe A. I. O. _C. office. When any Congrossman indulges in persistent attacks on the 
CcDgrras or in activity which is definitely harmful to Congr^ work and prestige, his 
CMe should bo considered separately and referred to the P. C C. or A, I, C. C. 

, are concerned much more with the lar^ pn^lem and we must not be 

Jed away from it by local peculiarities. To face fflw that problem we must 
deve op direct contacts with the peasantry. .1 eimni/t jiavai/kTk mn 

maintmn friendly and cooperative relations wit 
naen shonld beJong to them in large numbers. , 
or any sense of rivalry between the two. The ^ 
tmt the baman factor is equally Important, i 
there should be a minimum of trouble and frf 


iBd solve tnat prooiem we nrasi- 
Lahm ftat we should develop and 
J hay tt organisatioos and Congress- 
fet we mast avoid the dwelopiBoBt 
iciples we follow are cfear efooimh 
the latter fuactions pltopotly, 


The KottafUitaiii Rummer School ' 

‘While 1 was in Malaya I read a hrief report in the papers of the Madras Govern- 
ments ^n on the Summer School at Kottapatam and the subsequent Igthi charge on 
the students. Such a step would have beau surprising and repreneBeilHe even during 
the course of the civil disobedience movement At the present moment it came as a 
shock to me. Since my return I have looked farther into the matter and the sense 
of astonishment and shock has not lessened. This inclderd has illuminated, as by a 
nMu of li^fatniQg, the reid nature of the new Constitution and the wav the Madras 
Ministry is funotioning for it is this Ministry that is obviously responsible for the 
steps taken. We see that this Ministry is as much a p(dioe ministry suppreamng 
ef^entary rights of free speech and association as the previous Government wk. 
We see what the now Act means to the people. The same intolerable state of affiiirs 
continues and all the soft words thrown out at us cannot stop fteo aggressive supprw- 
sioa of civil liberty or the uw of the lathi on the bodies of otu^youth. The laUii re- 
mains sail under tho new Ministers as it was before the true aytn^l of Oovernmeut 

gome other important considerations arise. The police Wporters tried to force 
entry (m the Summer School. Very righly this wm ohjectso to. "We have been 
m^g faciuhea to police reporters at our public meetings but this does not mean 
their right to attend our committee meetings and summer schwils uad 
the Ilka, This cannot be agreed to. gummor schools for the study of poIiticB! and 
economic problems have beou held in many places in India. This ia a healthy 
development which 1 trust will oontinue, for only bv study and discussiouB can we 
undersfemd our problems and find the way to their solution. 

Another quas^n that arises is the right of an individual or group to refnaa to 
obey an order which it considers objectionable. It is patent toat civil disobedienoe 
haviM been suspended disobedience of orders is not ^irabla Where suah objac- 
tjonable orders are made reference should immediately be made to superior Ooanm- 
tteM tor advioa. But sometimes cases arise when immediate deoi^ons have to be 
mwe and the burden of such deoision must lie on the individual or group concerned 
ana cannot commit the organisation. I can conceive of iostanoes of orders which 
are so derogatory to the dignity of the individual or of the Congress that tiie indivi- 
• » P^®™®,to disobey them on his own responsibUity. This has nothing to do with 
civil disobadieuoe. It is the inherent right of an individual. Hiis right however 
must oiwroised with every care and so k not to injure the terw purpiwes we 
nave m view, and the individual must take the iim of being jndg^ by the 
o^isation. e i o 


The Cemmaiiel Settlement 

Rajandni Praead— .fianah Talks, 1935 

The following statement was issued by the General Secretary ooatradi^ng Mr. 
Jte^ e staitoMt that the Congress was not prepared to come toaa agroasefit 
with the League In 1^. 



^ tas nmuH national coNoms i ag in. w- 

In tb« oours« of a ^)eecA dofivered in on U»,f 81, 1^7, 3Cr. V. A, 

is farted to tore said that ‘'la 1935 be spent four or6?6 -weeks boMtttg oonfereaoes 
with Babu ^jandra Prasad ( the then President of the Oongrea) and trying to ^ 
yj?’n«>iQt aoo^ted at least by the Congress leaders, if not by Ae Htoda 
Mahasabha. But be did sot saooeed". 

M ^ rep<Krt is correct Mr. Jinnah has ^parently forgotten wbat took plane in 
l»o. The oonferenoes between him and Babu Bajeodra Prasad resulted in Gubstan* 
•*™*®*°t 0^1 Oie points discoMed. Mr. Jinnah, however, was of opinion that the 
Hnidu Maha^bha leaders most also agree and this agreement was not obtained. Mr. 
Jinnah consider^ that ie was not worth while to proceed further with the matter, 
or to give publicity to the sobstautial agreement with the Congress, unless toe Hindu 
MM^bha ^so agreed. It was because of this toat no publicity was given to what 
bad taken place. 

The Congress Bulletin of March 20, 1935 confirming an Associated Press message 
to toe eame effect, stated as follows : 

“As far as iftibn fiajendra Prasad and Mr. Jinnah were ooncemed the prolonged 
a^tjatfoDS had brought about a substantial measure of common agreement, and 
left to themselves they would have reached a settletnent, which they have every 
nope would h^e been endorsed by the Congress and the Muslim League. Bot their 
attompt to make others outside the two organisations agree to the same failed. Aooord- 
ingly negotiatioi^ were abandoned". 

To this during the course of a Press statement Mr. Jinnah gave the following 
reply : 

referred to my Bombay speech of May 21, in which I said that 
It weeks holding conferences with Babu Rajendra Prasad, 

toe then President of the Indian National Congress, tijine to get the Moslim point 
of view TOcepted at least by the Congress leaders, if not by Hindu Mahasabhaites. 

I did not succeed. With reference to hts speech I am accused that I have a 
soon memory and m support of this accusation the Congress Seoretarv relied on a 
pr^ me^^ as his anthority. Surely a man who has risen to the position of the 
Indian Natiwu Ooogreas ought to know better than rely on press reports. The 
which I made in my speech is absolntely true and T repeat it. 

At times it is very difficntt to say who are Congress leaders and who are MahU' 
sabia f»ders, for the Jine of demarcation between the two with r^jard to a large 
Bomher of them is verj thin indeed. 

“Neiflwr Babu Bajendra Prasad nor I had any authority to come to a binding 
agremeot, u too talks were natnrdly subject to a confirmation by the Congress 
and the Moslim League. Baba Bajendra Prasad tried to teoertain tiie conoensus of 
opinion ^ong Congress and Hindu Mahasabha leaders regarding the formula, which 
be hm^If had approved bnt it wm found that not only the Hindu Madi as ahha leaders 
rejeotM it out of hands bnt even a certain section of influential Congress leaders 
were deadly opposed to the formula, which therefore had to be droppM, as it was 
useless to proc^ further,” 

It Prasad thereupon issued the foHowii^ press statement oorreoting 

v Mr. Jinnah’s statement of July 3. In the conversations which I 

h^wth Mr. Jinnah in 11^ we were able to evolve a formula. I accepted it not 
raly in my pOTTOBal capacity, but as the President of the CongreM, and offei^ to 
nave it «ti^ by the CoBgr«B, I was keeping in touch with prominent Goagra8S> 
meo wniie the conversations were going on and had received universal support for it 
from thei^ l^ere were several members of the CoogreeG "Working ' onunittee at 
Delhi at the time and they were in foil agreement wHh me. I^re was ataolut^y 
w diiierence among CoQgreesBien and I was snccessfoi in obtaining toe support of 
w leadera of the Hisdn Mahasabha of the Pnejab also. But Mr. jinnah insisted on 
Mvtng toe ngutore of Pandtt Madan Mohan Malavija and other leaders of the 
Hindu Mui^faha. This 1 was unable to seoure and the m^ter bad to be dropped, 
p was dropped becaose Coagr^mmi were not agreeable, bnt because tooae 
leaders of too Hindu HtoaaaMia oa whose signature Mr. Xmnto insisted were not 
agreeable. It re pot oorrcot to say even that a certain seotioa of influential Congress 
leadm was deadly opposed to toe tormula which, therefore, had to be dropped. 

I b»d gone mrtner a^ told Mr. Jhmah that the Cottgrees and the League 
tbe formula mi. toe Coegre* wmiM figM those Bimltre who wwe 
e^wad to it » it had foa^ them dhliag toe reomit ./UsMsUy eteotoms quite 
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RB<»mftiItT ia niMt of tlio oroTiaoos. Bat this was not coosiderod aoot^ Inr Ur. 
Jiaai^ Bad bb it was imposatblo to faUU his deniiuid thst the Hiada ahocU 

ateo loin Bie matter had to be dropped. X date say that ICr. Jianah will himself 
reoBU all th» eoarersatioa if he charge his memory a little. I l^t ^ notes of 
the ocaTerwttoDB from day to day aad they are ia the Congees 


lnterf«reace with Civil Lib«rtieft 


April 28. 2937— ^July I/, im 

The followiag oases of arrests, oonTictions, iateraments, eztemmeots, seatohas, 
aeisore of Uteratares, gagging order and the like hare been oompiJed from tha daily 
newspapers. !Fhe list is not exhaustive ; 

Two Ooiup«ss leaders, one of whom was a member of Bombay Legislative Assem- 
bly, were tahen into- custody by the Police and many received blows in a baton 
charge on April 38 as a sequel to a hostile demonstration against a member of the 
Bombay mlwstry. 

A nomber of houses were searohad at Cawnpore soon after the celebration 
May Bay, in search, it ia reported, of communist literature, 

Bn May 3 the boose of a soboolmaster was searched at Bibrogarh and some 
literature wmt seized. 

in Madras Mr. Chinnaswami, a Congress volunteer, was sentenoed to 6 months' 
imprisonment for failing to report himself to the Polios which he was ordered to do 
under the Criminal Tnbes Act. 

On May 4 Master Boor Singh, a prominent Socialist of the Panjab, was intoraod 
within the limits of his Tillage for a panod of one year. 

Same day Ur. Ashntosh Ganguli, an employee of the Lucknow Bailway work- 
shop ani a member of the Kailway Union, Lncknow, was arrested while taking 
delivery of a paroei of literatnro. ^ 

Mr. T^akar Singh, a prominent member of the Howrtdi Labour Union, was oon- 
vioted on a charge of inciting to commit violence and sentenced to one year's 
rigorona imprisonment. He was later enlarged on bail. 

About 40 workers of an Amritaar mill, were arrested on May 4, as a sequel to 
the picketing by them in furtherance of strike. 

An order to qnit Karachi by the next available tnun was served on Mr. Faterai 
a Congress voluoieer belonging to Jodhpur State. 

The office of the Bengal Kisan Committee was searched on May 5 after which 
Mr. Xlamendra Dntt, the Office Secretary and Mr. Helaram Ohatteriee, a peasant 
leader, were taken into custody. 

On May 6 Mr. Tej Pal, a Congressman, was sentenced by the City Magistrate of 
Delhi to six months’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of obstructing a Police 
officer. He wm arrested while proceeding with a procession that was organised to 
welcome Pandit Nehru on the eve of the Delhi Convention. 

Mr, C. R. Swamy, Secretary, Bangalore District Congress Committee was convicted 
on May 8 and aentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 50 or in default to undergo simple 
ImpriBonment for IS days’ for making a speech on the Independenoe Day defriag the 
District MagistrBte’s order. ^ 

Mesars. Ragho Prasad, Rambabu and PannaW were convicted on May 10 under 
the Explosive Substanoes Act and sentenced to five years’ rigoroos imprisonment each 

Mr, Ajit Das Gupta, a labour leader of Bengal, was arrested at Delhi on May 10 
on a charge of issning an idlegod objectionable poster. 

A police Magistrate of Oaloutta convicted on May 11 Mr. Madar Khan, a labour 
leader and sentenoed him to fonr months’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of 
delivering an objectionable speech. 

It has been ranorted from the Frontier that Malik Mohd. Zaman KTutn a 
known member of Musta Khel family of Kurram P^ has been sent to prison hr 
the Politimd Agent for three years on his refusal to furnish a surety of RsT 3,000 to 
be of good behavionr for three years. His offence was that he waa 
the Bed Shirt organisation in the Frontier Provinoe and that he had demwuled 
equal poliUoal rights tmd privileges in the Kurram agmioy with the rwt of the 
pcovinoA 

It waa reported on liay 11 tiuK Mr. S^ch ran Tatokdar, a yoimgiaaa of Gfimhati 
(Assam) wt& arrested for alleged possmsloa of arma mi ammuoltimi. 



Die D^ritrt of l^oa tprohil^ted di «ati*eorosi^o& 

tto luaults at &e ^ty on IIe^ IS. 

Tl» Qoiimf Folira ntidod od the night of iS the rendenoe of Dr. K. B. 
iaboor leedn-. 

Ibuuiuta Noomddm B^ari, • Wi^}*kaown Congress worker of Oeilu and Assistant 
Secretary, JaiiUat>Ql-Ulema-i>Ht&d was ordered on May 13 to qoit D^hi and not to 
retnm wi^o 6 months. Jfaalsna Ahdoi Jfa|id, Tioe-Preaddant, Ddhi IXstriot Con- 
gress Oomaiittee, was ordiMed on tito following day not to take part in any politioal 
meetii^ or deitf>aeti«txo&. Botk were ^gaged in enlisting Kn^im members for the 


On liny 14 the houses of Ur. 3. Bmigarajan, an ex-oonrict in the Kadraa Oons* 
piracy and Ur. Fanuuaswami, Distriot Congre^ Secretary, Uadnra, were seuohed 
and some papers and (Mmphiets seized. 

Dr. 19. 8. Hardikar, a prominent Congress leader of Earnatak, and organiser and 
secretary of the EDadustani Sava Dal, was served with an order on Uay IS prohi- 
tntW him from making any speech in some of the Talokas in the Uysore l^ate, 
ne Oovemment of M»&as, at pr^nt ran by the interim ministiy, declared on 
May 19 the Sommer School of Economics mid Politics and the tfmning Cmnp at 


May 19 the Sommer School of Economics mid Politics and the tfmning Cmnp at 
Kotapatam an oniawfol organisation onder the Criminal Law Amendment Act on 
the ground that *‘it has for its object interferenoe with the nuuntenanoe of law wd 
ordm: and oonatitates a grave danger to the pablic pesoe". Following the baa which 
was defied ^ the membm^ of the school, Distriot Mamstrate ordered a lathi charge 


which reaniw in injury to fift^o parsons and arrest of 00. 

The Sab-divistooal officer of Basirhat tBen^), promolgated orders banoing all 
pnUio meetings within the jurisdiction of his snb-ai vision. Se also directed Ur. 
Nifaarendn Oatt-Mazomdar U. L. A smd Mr. Banktm Mukerji M. L. A. not to address 


and seized aome 


any meeting in that sab-division. 

It was reported from Beawar State (EhdpiUnal on May 20 that a aecnrity of Bs. 
500 was demanded from the editor of ’^najasthaii" which serves the cause of the 
IniBan t^tee snbjeots. 

The polioe raided the khadi depot at flajipnr (Bihar) on May 35 and seized aome 
books. 

fiCr. (Therkn Maniran, a labonr leader of Cochin, was arrested on U&y 26 for 
defivsriiig alleged wdihone speeches. 

On may *7 Pmidit Shati Swarnp, a Congress M. Jji. A., was convicted and sen- 
tenced to a tmm of six weeks’ ngorons imprisonment and a fine of fis, 60 on a 
charge of giving fake information to a public servant with a view to injoriog another 
petson. His 'oSence’ was that following the death of a person in soapioions ’oironm- 
stasoes be bad writtra to the District Magistrate alfeging that the man had been 
beaten to death by State offioiids beimase he was a snpporter of the Congr^. 

Two Ooli^ bomUsssrs Anil Das Oopta and Bafiqm-Islani of Bmrrisal (Bengal j, 
were arrested witfioot an? definite chare a^iost uem folio wing their toar in the 
distriot in connection wim the organisation of peasants’ as»>oiations. 

The Lahore Pirfice searched the offices of the Socialist Weekly “Kirti Kisaa” in 
the marly hours of May 38. 

Ur. PcDVRsh Chandra Sen, a labour leader of Bengal, was arrested on May 3S 
while attending a public meeting in connection wiUi the observance of Frontier Day. 
He was produced before a Uagistride who later framed a charge of sedition against 
him. 

Two d^miQS interned in NoidhaH were arrested on May 29 for allc^ vii^ion 
of tibe iotmnzDent roles. 

The office of the F^a Town Congress Committee was searched on Bfoy t9 and 
a regi^ was takoi away. 


ommeotloa with a book that was ptosocibod by the Fanjab Qover ament. In this ooa- 
neotioa the ssnurity M Bs. IDOO of the Tuvu Press has been forfaited and a seen* 
ritv of Bs. SOO demasdbd fnw the Jmntiit FrsM. 

*1Sie Delhi Felice itided on Jane 4 the hoose of Um. Obando Htbi, PmsMeo^ of 
die D^ WeskerB’ lesgoe. and took hmr into custody. IDie search and the arrest 
took |daee in wmneetion wi^^e pablication of a poster. 


ttw Hizam’s OcvemMsdsMi^liine age. 
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X&e (3^ Prondeaoy Maf^trata of Cal{HitU coavioted on Jaoe 9 Mr. EjaiiaI 
S«H^ a laljoar leader, iSar tii© Preae Act and seateneed him io pay a fine of 
Es. ^ or to undergo imprisonment for six weeks for bringing ont a poster in oon- 
neotioB wi^ the May Bay celebration. 

Oa Jane 14 two stndents of the Allahabad University were arrested by the 
Imcknow Polios on snspioioa of complicity with the banned Communist party. 

On Jane 15 Mr. Ram Bolarey Tnvedi was wrested at Cawnpore on a charge of 
sedition for delivering a speech daring tiie National Week. 

Poor persons were oonrioted on Jane 15 by a specie Magistrate of Farid par 
(Bengal) under the Suppression of Terrorist Outr^es Act and Arms Act and sen- 
tenem to varyii^ terms of imprisonment for possession of unlicensed fire arms. 

On June 16 &mbhaaath Bose, a detenue, was prosecuted at Rajshabi for violation 
of the conditions of bis internmont. 

A seoority of Rs. 4,000 deposited bv the “Sivasat" a Urdu Weekly of Lahore, 
was forfeited by the Punjab Government in connection with certain articles published 
in that paper criticising the Premier and the High Coart. A similar amount depo- 
sited by the same Paper was forfeited some time i^o. 

All the 16 persons sent up for trial in connectiou with I the ban on the Summer 
Sobool at Kottapatam, were convicted on June 16 and sentenced to 6 months’ R. T. 
each and fines varying from Rs. 200 to Rs, 100, in default another 6 weeks’ R. I. 
for eaoh. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that following the denial by the Madras 
Government of the charge that lathi was used for the arrest of the reused, the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Gommittee appointed a committee of enquiry which has 
now submitted its report, “there was a latni chaise at Kottapatam on May 21 in the 
sense that lathis were used on arrested persons and on-lookers and injuries inflicted". 
Ihe report a^o says that “the employment of any form of violeime by the Police 
was entirely uncalled for to effect arrests." 

Oa Jnne 19 Maulaoa Hussain Ahmad of Beoband, Vice-President of Jamiatol- 
Ulema-i'Hind, was serv^ with a notice banning his entry in Delhi for six months 
without previous permission. 

Syed B^jad Zahir, Secretary, Allahabad Town Congress Committee, was arrested 
at Mussorie on a charge of STOktion, Bail was rejected by the Magistrate but has 
since been granted by the Sessions Judge. 

Mr. Eamal Nath Thsdcore, an internee under Public Safety Act was arrested in 
Durbhanga district on June 20 for alleged partioipatioa m the Uarbhauga Political 
Conferenoe. 

The application of Mr. Ganesh Prasad Verma, a home internee of Bihar, for 
release or, in the alternative subsistence allowance, has been turned down by the 
Bihar Government 

Pandit Laxmi Naravan Misbra, President Sambalpur District Congress Committee, 
was arrested on June 81 on a charge of sedition. Proceed! ugs under Section 108 Cr. 
P. 0. (sedition) for soma of his earlier speeches are already pending. Bail was opposed 
by the Public Prosecutor but was ultimately allowed. 

A security of Bs. 1,000 was demanded by the District Mi^strate of Poona from 
the publUhers of a prospective Socialist Weekly “Tugantar" as the result of which 
the project Inui to be abandoned. 

The Punjab Government are reported to have refused to grant a passport for 
Australia to Mr. M. A. Msg id who had been convicted and sentenced in the Meerut 
Conspiracy <^e 

Part of the security deposit of “Navasakti", a Hind! Weekly of Paina^ amountii^ 
to Rs. 850 was forfeits by the ^har Oovemraent or June 24 for publication of a 
few hataoroasparagraplm on the visit of the Nawab of Chhattan to Mr. Tunus, 
Premier of Bihar. Fresh seourity of the like amount was demanded from the 
publishw of the jourual ou June 86. 

Pravash Chandra Sen Gupta, a School boy Tof Calontta, was convicted on a ohm-pe . 
of seditton on June 85 for dellvertog a speech in connection with the Jute Strike 
and boui^ over with a bond ot Rs. 150 with one surety of the jlike mount to be 
of good behaviour for one year. 

ltr« Tnmif Mehm; Ally w^ arreted at Oalicutfon June 26 for violaBon of an order 
ot the Biatrict Magistrate under Section 141 Or. P. C. rrouiring him not to deliver 
tmy »k^h widiiu the four taluquas of Oaliout, Krnal, WaUavanad and PoniMwi for 
a j^nod of one month. ^ 
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!k< logfd ^^OEM Nanij«A II. L. A. w» arrested at J ah a asl t ad ea lana 26 
vaOae 8ee»M 1S3 1 a aad vas baited oot, 

Br«Ma^ Hwa Ben fV^ SUde) was fallowed by the C. I. D. Bdioe while w bw 
way troca Pidhan Kot Biulway sMoa to Dalhoaaie In the Paa|ab where she 
gone lot a ohas^. the oac in which ahe was ttaTeUiag waa stopped by a PoWoe 
coiratable at die oatskirts of DOhoasie and her n«ne, address, doetiaation etc., were 
recorded. . 

it was reported on Jane S9 that an order prohibitioe the making of jmy 
re^uding the present sitoation in Waziristan was ^served on Monlana Ghalan Gnaas, 
Preeideat of the Ahrar Party. N. W. F, Province. 

Mr. P, K. Pratihari, President of the Oattack District Congress Committee was 
coDvieted by the Assistant Swsions Jadga on Jane 90 and sentenced to six mjmths 
simple imprisonment and a tna of Hs. 100 or in dofaalt two months’ addihOMl 
imprisonment. He waa t^en to the Cattaok Jail from the ooort on foot along the 
nuUn thoron^fares handonffed and with a rope round his wmst. 

Bardar Bhagwat Singh, secretary of the State Peoples’ Society, Panjab wte 
served witii an order of Uie Panjab Goveromeat on Jane SO reqairing him to quit 
the province within S4 hoars and not to return within 12 months. 

l&r, Ashoka Samar Bose was arrested on Jane 30 at Cawnpore on a charge of 
sedition. No bml was allowed. , 

Mr. Tttsn! MehersUy was oonvioted by the Sab-divisional Magistrate of Oalicut 
on Jane 30 and sentenoed to six months’ simple imprisonment tor disobeying an 
ord^ restrauuDg Mm from addr^sing a'pnblio meeting. 

He hu however been released on the Congress Ministry takiM office in Madraa. 

Three Congress volonteers were fined Es. 10 each or, ia defaoTt, aimgle impmon- 
mmit for a week for taking ont an anlioeoused procession on the anti-constitation 
d^. by the a D. 0. of Masaffarpur on Jane 30. ,, 

A femla ICessa^ dated Jaly 8 stated that Mr. B^inald Reynold’s book, “white 
SahilM in India” has been proscribed. 

Mr. G. B. Swamy, Secretary, Chty Coagraes Oommittee, Bangalore, was arrestM 
on Jaly 8 on a ohaige of disob^ionce of ma Magistrate’s order and asked to execute 
a bond for Bs. IJXX) wdtii two sureties for the like amount pending the disposal of 
h» case. ^ , 

Oa Jaly 3 Mr. Sarya Nwayan Singh, a political internee, was arrested on a 
ehaiw of viMation of fiae terms of his internment. 

Mr. Brojeodra Nath Qapta, Editor of “Advance”, a Calcutta Daily, was conviotoi 
and senteaced to 6 months' rigoroas imprisoainent and a fine of Bs. 500 on a charge 
of sedition in respeot of an artiola on ooroaatioa. Immediately after oonviotioa a 
security of Es. 4,000 was demanded from the paper for pablioation of another whole 
on the same satqeot in a anbeeqaant issue. The Indian Press has ahuweterised this 
action of the Bengal Govemmeat as application of a doabte-edged sword. 

Mr. Abdal Wahab, a m^ber of the Muslim Mass Coatact Committee, Bersf, was 
served with a notice oa July 5 warning him that a speech delivered by him was 
highly seditious and that prosecation would be started against him if he delivered 
umilmr speeches in the fature. 

Mr. Dayaram Beri, a prominent Congress and Labour Leader of Calont^ wm 
convicted on July 5 on a charge of sedition and sentenced to 9 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Bamani Ohakravarty, Secretary of the Workers’ Leagne, Calcutta was oon- 
irioted on July 6 on a charge of seditioo and sentenced to a year’s rigorous iinpri-> 
sonment 

D waa reportod on July 6 from Rangoon that the Burma Governmmit had de- 
manded seeuritiM of Bs. SOO each from the Burmese "Duly Sun” and the weekly 
"Baithan” fmr paUishing alleg^ objectionable mtioles. 

Sahibzada OhMam fiabbimi was arrested at Lahore on July 6 on a charge of 
-seditixKu 

Maulana Abul Kasim waa arrested and placed before the District Uagistride 
of Allahabad mi Jaly 7 on a charge of sedition. 

The seouri^ of Bs. 5J30O deposited by tibe keeper of the Eaja^han Priating ad 
Otho Works Ltd., Akola was forfeit«l by the 0. P. Qovemraeut for two articles 
published in the “JHatribhomf’, and one ailiola jn "Navo-Baiutium”. In Kovemhex 
lam the Ooverament had forfaited a sum of depomted by the same PreM 

when a fresh security of Bs. 5fi00 was As a Mquei to the forfeitnre of 
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this hom omoant ol secarity money the "Matrtbhami” baa been obliged to stop 
piUdloaaoix. 

A case was filed at New Delhi gainst Shtimali Chando Bibi and two other Ooa- 
grttffi workers nader Section 18 of the Press Act for distribution of alleged obiection- 
able leaftets, the case will be taken np on July 7. 

An order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. was promulgated at BhloUTaram 
(Madras) prohibiting the celebration of the birth>day anniversary of the late Ur. 
AUori Bitaramraju which was planned by the Congress Socialist Party. 

It was reported on July 8 that Mr. Debotosh Das Gupta, President, Bengal 
Radical Party was served with an order restraining his movements in Calcutta for 
a period of 3 months. 

Several houses at Meerut were searched on July 9 in oonnectiou, it is stated, with 
the find of arms and ammunitions near Delhi. 

Following a honse-searoh at Caioutta on July 9 four Bengalees were taken to the 
Police headquarters for intarrogation, 

On July 10 Mr. Tej Singh, Labour worker at Cawnpore wjb arrested for promotion 
of dissension among different classes of people. 

Mr. Manindra Narayan Ray of the CJongress Foreign Department was served with 
an order on July 10 directing him not to enter, remain or reside in Bihar for a 
period ol one year. The order was the renewal of an old order of externment that 
was due to expire on July 15. 

Mr. Krishna Kaot Asbok, a Congress worker of Meerut, was arrested on July 
11 in connection with the find of some arms near Deihi. 


President's Burma and Malay Tour 

Early in May the President visited Burma and toured extensively throughout the 
country, ohiefiy by sea^plane, for two weeks. His visit attracted great interest and 
huge crowds fiocked to listen to him in towns and village alike. Hundreds of 
addresses of welcome were presented to him by public bodies. The recent politioal 
separation of Burma from India had raised new problems not only in re^a to the 
position of ludians in Burma, their trade and commerce and Indian labour, but also 
in regard to the freedom struggle iu both countries and how to coordimdte it in 
future. The question of the future place of Burma in the Congress constitution had 
also to be considered. The President discussed these matters with congressmen and 
others in Burma, lu his public speeches he conveyed the greeting and goodwill of 
the Indian people to the people of Burma and pointed out to them that politioal 
separation could make little difference to the innumerable contacts between the two 
countries or to their joint struggle against imperialism. This separation bad not 
taken becanae tLe people of it, but because Eritvah 

p^oy demanded it. From the point of view of future straggle in the Far E^t 
Burma with its rich mineral resources, especially oil, had great importance, and it 
was therefore necessary to isolate her as far as p 08 sible{from the powerful nationalist 
movemeat lor Indian independence. So far as the people of India were concerned 
tbn reoc^ised the right of the people of Burma to determine their own future 
ana shape their destiny. Bat that destiny had been closely linked with that of India 
in the past and inonmarable bonds held too two together in the present Their joist 
straggle for freedom against the same imperialism also required full oo*operatioD 
aniMoiat aotion. 

The President’s tour in Burma forged fresh links between the two countriefi uid 
assumed a ^eoiM importance, coming as it did soon after the political separation of 
Borma from India. 

From Burma the President went to Mal^a and toured extensively there for two 
we^, visiting the oolonies of Penang, AT^ca and Singapore and the Federated 
Malaya States. He paid brief visits am to some of the unfede rated Statea. He 
received an extraordioarily warm weloome everywhere he went from Indians as well 
M the Chinese and the Malayan. He came in contact personally during this tour 
trith the problems of Indians overseas, more especially the problem of Indiaa labour 
abroad. 

BoHi in Burma mid Malaya, the President wm presented with nnmerons punm 
lor pabllo funds. For general Congrras Fund the sum of Bs. was 

reoeiT«d in this way. 
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Notes 

May 88 was observed as the FroaWer Day to protest agaiast the Forward P<^wy 
of the GovonMoent aad idt>boiabliig. The day was organised by seme MAi-imp«r»* 
list orgaoisations. Bat Oougressmea everywhere joiaed the demoastratioas. 

Jane 81 was observed as the Zaasilwr Day when nieetiD^ were held in the Wg 
cities throughoat India protesting against the Clove Monopoly BUI the final reading 
of which was fixed for Jane 24. 

8hri Sachindra Nath BaJthshi a life convict Eakori prisoner went on hmigei 
strike on May 31 in protest of the continaed detention of political prisoners and 
detoaas in U. P. even after the ioangaration of provincial autonomy. He however 
gave ttp his hangar strike after 40 days on July 9 after Sbri Bajendra rrasad who h^ 
an interv^ with him assur^ him that as soon as popular ministries begin to func- 
tion they wiil do their best to relMse .all political prisonera and detenus, 

Sjt Kali Charan Qhose has now bwn released after nearly 6 years’ detention in 
Basar and Deoli camps and in jail and village internment It will be recalled that 
the Foreign. Department of the All India Congresa Committee drew the attention 
somatiiae ago of French authorities both in India and in France and the League of 
Bights of aUn in Paris to the fact that French Indian citizens were denied, under 
Bntish law and eontrary to intemational usage, of their personal liberties. How 
with the release of Bjr. Qhose who is snfferi g from an acute type of colaitis, two 
other French Indian citizens, Sjts. Tinkori Mnkerji and Prokash Chandra Das, conti- 
nue to be detained under British iarisdietion. It is hoped that the French Govern- 
ment will take a determined staadf in regard to the other two detenus. The release 
of Sjt Ghose has however been effected under severe resbictions and he is not 
pennitted to reside or remun in any territory of British India within the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

Congress Miitistries 

The decision of the Working Committee at Wardha to shoulder the responsibility 
of office was followed by the resignations of the interim ministries in the six 
provinces where the Congress oommands a majority in the legklatures namely, 
Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. The leaders 
of the Oongraes party were oonseqaently invited by the respective Governors to 
assist them in the formation of new CaWnets. The interviews having beenjregarded 
as satisfactory the Lwalers consented to form Cabinets and submitted to the Gov- 
ernors the names of their colleagues. In some provinces the ministries have not 
been completed so far. 

The Pcrsonntd ^ the Congrew Mimstriea 

Bombay : 

1. 8hri B. G. Kher — ^Premier), 2. Shxi A. B. Latlhe, 3. 6hri K, M. Mnnshi, 4. 
Dr. M. D. Gilder, 5. Shri Morarji B. Desai, 6. 6hri L, M. Patil, 7. Bhri Yasin Hnrie. 
iladrae : 

1. Shri C, Hajagopalachari— (Premier), 2. Shri T. Prakasam, 3. Dr. T. 8. S, 
Bajw, 4. Dr. P. Sahbaroyan, 9. Sbri Takub Hasan, 6. 8hn Munuswami PiJlai, 
7. 8hri a Bamanathan, 8. Shri V. V. Girl, 9. Shri K. Raman Menon, 10. Sbri B. 
Gopala Reddy. 

Vnited ProvtTices : 

1. Pandit Govittd Ba!W>h P«it— (Premier), 2. Dr. Kailash Nath Kaljo, 3. Sri- 
mati Vijaya Lakahmi Pandit, 4. Shri Pyareial Sbarma, h. Shri Rafi Ahmed Kldwid, 
6. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim. 

Central Prosincea and Berar : 

1. Dr, N, B. Khare— fPremier), %. Shri Ravi Saokar Sukla, 3, Shri Dtirea 
ghanker Mehta, A Shri Dwaiak Fra^ Misra, 3. Shri P. H. Gole, 6. Shri B. H. 
Deahmnkb, 7. Shri Mohanatn^l Tosaf Shareet, 

Bihar : 

1. Shri arikriahna Sin^HPremi^r), 8. Shri Anagrah Karayan Sinha, 3. Dr, 
Syed Mahmud, 4. Sbri J^lal Cboadhury. 

Oriaas: 

1. Shri Biswan^ D«»~-<< Prt^r }, 2 Blurt Nityasand Eauango, 3. Shri Bodhram 
Dabey. 



The Congress and Office-Acceptance 

By the end of February 1937 General Elaction in the Provinces 
under the new GoV'Toment of India Act 1935 was over and in Six 
out of Eleven Provinces nominees of the Congress were returned in a 
majority. At a meeting of the Congress leaders held at Wardha at’ 
this time with Mahatma Gandhi Conversation centred round whether 
the Congress members would accept office in the Provinces where 
they were in a majority. Mahatma Gandhi is reported to have hinted 
that the Congress party may be dishonouring its words to the 
Efectorate if ft accepted office without receiving any gesture from the 
Government indicating any ch inge of heart. This gesture can be 
obtained only if the Viceroy agrees to some parley or makes speech 
hinting that the verdict of the electora'^e has changed the GovernraenPs 
view about Congress. While Madras Congressmen were vehemently 
supporting acceptance of ofhce some Congressmen in other Provinces 
hold out that acceptance of office after a gesture from the Viceroy 
might involve reciprocal obligations and weaken their hands in 
handling the affairs of the Government in the manner they might 
wish to. 

Subsequently, t ds matter was debated at a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee held for the purpose at Dellii ou the 15th 
March 1937 where it adopted unanimously a resolution favouring 
conditional acceptance of office on lines suggested by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The formula drafted by Mahatma Gandhi provides that 
Ministerships can be accepted only if the leader of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly in each Province is satisfied and is able to 
declare publicly that he has sufficient assurance from the Governor 
that the special powers should not be used so long as the Ministry 
Acts ‘‘within the Constitution.” 

On the same day, His Excellency the Viceroy made a significant 
gesture in the course of his speech delivered at the Dinner given in 
his honour by Sir Maaeckji Dadabhoy declaring 

“I hasro faith, in the zeal ami pablio spirit of tho%6 into whose hands the elec- 
ioratos have entrusted opportunities for useful and hoaoarahle service to the com- 
manity.^ it wdl be both duty and privilege of the Governors of the provinces ami 
of the Oovernor-General in his proper spWe to collaborate with several provincial 
Ministries in their most responsible tasks in a spirit of sympathy, helpfulness aad 
co-operation,’* 

“If all conoeroed will approach in faith and conrage tbs great charge which is 
latd upon them, deterannod to do their ntmost faithfully to 'serve the highest inte- 
r^t of the people, than I am very eonhdeat that those apprehensions and doubts, 
siacrely held I know, which now trouble many minds will disappear lit© mists oc 
moroiug before the rising sun. 

As an earnest to ^ia appeal the Governors of the Six Congress 
majority Provinces invited the Congress leaders to discuss the 
formation of a Ministry, The oegotiations however broke down for the 
following msoDS 

llie Govdraora of Bombay, Madias, Orissa and C. P. having lefoa^ to 'give the 
a^urance deBmadcd of them by Congress party leaders in terms of the India 
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Oongrese Committee's resolation rogvdiog the ezercise of their specie! powers, the 
a^otietions for formatioQ of Congr^s Ministries in those proviaoes have broken 
down. 

The United Provinoes and the Bibar Qoveraments issued commnaiqnes 
Btating the reasons why the Governors of these provinoeB refused to give the assu- 
nmoe which the Oongross party leaders demanded in terms of the A. I. C. 0. reso- 
lution oonceroing the ose of special powers by the Governors, 

The communique issued by the U. P. Govermnont said that “the obligations itud 
upon the Governor by the Government of India Act and the Instroment of Inatruc- 

tioos are clear and specific, It is clearly not in the power of the Governor to 

meet such a demand’’ 

While any Government which takes office under the provisions of the Act can 
rely on his Excrfleaoy’s fullest and most considerate support and confidence within 
the framework of the Act, there can be no question of any limitation of the obliga- 
tions imMsed on the Governor under the terms of the oonstitatioQ. 

The Bihar Government oommunique says that the terms of the Act are manda- 
tory and even if the Governor wisixed to divest himself of the obligations imposed 
on him by the Act and by the Instructions he had no power to do so, 

Bombay Government CommunSqoe 

The foiiowing communique was i^ued by the Bombay Government on the 27tik. 
March:- 

The Governor of Bombay invited Mr. B, G. Kher to meet him on March 25 to 
discuss the formadoa of a Ministry. At that interview Mr. Kher intimated that he 
conld only aooept the invitation to form a Ministry if bis Kxcellency could give him 
a definite assurance in the following terms : “That his Excellency would not ose, 
in regard to the oonstitntional activities of the Cabinet, his special powers of inter- 
ference, or set aside the advice of his Ministers.” His Excellency pointed out to 
Mr. Kher that under the Government ol India Act, 1135, It was impossible for the 
Governors to give any assaranoe as regards the ose of the powers vested in them 
under the Act. The terms of the Act are niandatory and the obiigations imposed 
on the Governors by the Act and by the Instmment of lostmctions in reepeot of 
the use of the special powers and the safe-guarding of the interests of minorities 
are of such a nature th^ even if a Governor wished to relieve himself of them, it 
was not in bis power to do so. His Excellency, having (ally explained the legal 
potion to Hr. Kher, went on to assure him that although it was not possible for 
His Excellency to give the assurance which Mr. Kher asked for, Mr. Kher conld 
rely on receiving possible help, sympathy and co-operation within the four oomers 
of the Act in the event of his andertaking to form a Ministry. 

Excellency requ@»ted Mr. Kher to meet him again this morning and at the 
cutset of the interview his Excellency formally invited Mr. Kher to assist him in 
forming a Ministry. Mr. Kher a^miu inimated that be conld only accept office on 
the basis of the demand set ont above. His Excellency once more pointed out the 
imposubility of giving anv such ttsnrance, wher^pon Mr. Kher informed his Excei- 
leney that he would be, therefore, unable to accept the invitation to assist in 
forming a Ministry.' 

*His Exodlenoy very much regrets that events should have taken this turn. The 
terms of the Actfare noambignoos and as the demand put forward by the Congress 
party is constitntionaliy immmibie, the responsibUity for adhering thereto mnat rest 
with the Gongre» (Arty. His Exoelteaov wishes to make it dear to the people of 
the Bombay presidency, as ind^ he has already made it olear to Mr, Kher, the 
leader of the Oongresa party in Bombay, that any Government whicb takes power 
under the provisiODs of tlm Government of India Ao^ can rely on his full 

support ana sympathy consistent with his atattdory obligations. At the same time, 
he wishes to emphasize Giat there cui be no question of any anderiaktng from him 
in regard to restiriotioas^ortlimitations of the obligatioas imposed on the Governors 
nndw the tema of the Aer. 

Orissa GavavaBsat Cmaanurioae 

^ Ibe followitm|C<MnmaaiQoe was issned by lith^ ^Orissa Government on the SBrii, 
liaaciii^fliB JEzcell^y having invited lb. 'Bishmui^ Das. Congr^ leadmr 
; in am Qrtoss AssemMy, to see him to oonneotioa with the formiag of the Hlnistry, 
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eave him «d iaterrmw on the morniog of Kerch 2i nod forsullf IsriM £tsi to 
es^t him is fonsiofi ft Oonncil of Hinisien. 

Hr. Dfts istiisfttea to his Excelleocjr that he onable to accept 'the iantatim 
ustow hi* Exoelleaof wreed to give him as ftssaranoe that bo wosld not use his 
special powers of iaterferaooe or aside the adnce of Ministers is regard to coastita> 
tioaal aotirities. Mr. Das stated that withoot sach an arasranoe he ooald not be 
sAtisfled to be able to state pablicto that the Governor would act in that tsanpor. 

His Hhcoelleocy erplained to Mr. Das that it was oompietely unpracticabie for 
ooQstitational reasona to give anj sooh asssraxtoe. The power and doty of ezetciaiog 
bia individoal judgment in oertain ciroomstaacas are placed on the Governor by 
Act itself and para S of the lastromeat of Instruottons. The Governor is ezpressly 
enjoined to be gnided almost in the whole sphere of exocntive bosiness in the pro« 
Tioue by the advice of bis Ministers unless, in his opinion, so to be gmdad would 
be inconsistent with the fulfillment of any of his special responsibilities which are by 
the Act committed to him or with the proper discharge of any of the functions which he 
is otherwise under the Act r^aired to exercise m his individual judgment. His 
Hxcellenoy explained to Mr. Das that it might be unquestionably constitutional acti- 
vity of Ministers to tender a oertain adyioe which the Governor could not in view 
of nis special responsibilities or other directions of the Act, affect (accept ?) it that 
were his indiridua! judgment in the particular case before him and he had already 
given the assurance desired by Mr. Das. The Governor could either (1) by aoceptii^ 
the guidauoe his Ministers have to act in fragrant oonfliot with the Instructions whi^ 
he is in virtue of his office strictly bound to obey, or (2) by setting aside the advice 
of his Ministers lay himself entirely open to the charge of the greatest possible 
broftoh of faith wite Mr. Das. While malting clear his own constitatloniU position, 
Hi* Excelleaoy assured Mr. Das that if he was prepared to lead the Ministry he 
could count on getting from his Exoellenoy all possible sympathy, oo-operation and 
support 

Mr. Das expre^ed bis appreciation of the assurance which his Exo^lency had 
mven, bat in a very friendly spirit intimated that he could accept the office on the 
l^is of nothing le^ than hi* full demand. 

His Exoelleooy took titi* to mean a definite refusal of the offer of office but lear- 
ning that Oongreaa members of the I^alativa Aasomhly were furtiret ocnsideriog 
the sitoation, he invited Mr. Das for a second tiderview which took place on the 
morning of March 26. He ascertained from Mr. Das that he had not altered fais 
attitude and further explained his own coustitutional position, assuring him that he 
would give the closest eicamiaatioa of and the fullest ooosideratioa to the advice of 
the Ministry ; but he could not give any assurance in the limitation of his consti- 
tutional powers. He enquired whether he must now taka it that Mr. Das finally re- 
foaed office and whether there was any possibility of the Congress Ministry being 
formed iu the near future. 

Mr. Das intimated that he desired to lay the matter once again before members 
of his party and to this His Excellency agreed. 

Early on Sunday morning March 2o, bia Excellency heard from Mr, Das that in 
the cirouinstances it was not possible for him. to accept the responsibilities of office. 

His Excellency greatly regrets that the discussions should have reached this 
conclusion but the decision is one which members of the Congress party had to 
make for themselves. 

His Excellency is now taking other steps to form a ministry. 


The B^ar GoveniaMHiit Cooigiomque 

The following official communique was issued by the Behar Government on the 

29th March:- 

His Exoellenoy the Governor invited Baba Shrikrishaa Singhe, leader of the Oon- 

S eaa parte in the Bihar Legislative AssomUy to assiet him in the form^oa of a 
mnml of Miniators and had disoosmou with him on Wedaeeday and Mat. 

Oo the first oooadon Baba Srikrishna Siaha after showing the Governor the resolu- 
tion of the A. L C. 0. stated that he oould only accept the invitation to form 
Minifttry if he wore to issne a statement ooataioing the words *I have been assured 
by his Ihcoelienoy tlmt he will not use, in r^fard to the oonstitutional aotivitiee of 
the eating hie special powers of interferrenoe of set aside the advice of my Oi^iiMt' 
Thtoitha exphd&ea, be oould only isaue if the Governor e^bliahed a mmvmitioo not 
to ^nse.spoofid powers, His Exoellency ezplaiasd that it was imp<»ailde for him for 
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eoMtittttional roaaoos t» f^gr^ to iny gooh conveatioD. At the sme tinw the 
Ministry, if formed by the Oongre^ party, coaid rely upon reoeiviog from him ah 
p<»aible help and sopmrt ia carrying oat their duties. Baba Srikrishaa Sinha, while 
^rooiating his Esceuencj's offer of help and support, said it was neoeBsary for 
their oonshtational position to be made clear by the establwhment of the oonTeutioa 
sujggwted. He was aaable to modify his position and intimated to his Eswjelleocy 
tcdOT his refusal to accept his luvitatioa to assist in forming a Council of Htniaters- 
JJis fhcc^tenoy muob regrets that this has been the floa! issae of his disoossions 
wi^ the leader of tiie Congress party. Ha had hoped that after the daoisloa of 
the Bihar P. O. C. no diflBcatties would arise and a Coi^reas Ministry would be 
fonaed that would deal with the many and diflBcult problems with which the pro- 
vince was faced. The responsibility for this decision not to accept office rests on 
the Congress party for the terms of the Act are mandatory, and even if the Governor 
wished to divest himself of the obligations imposed on him by the Act and — by the 
Instrument of Instruotions, he has no power to do so. The occasions on which the 
Governor differs from his Ministry may not be numerons but to agree in advance 
not to use special powers ia any possible cootiagency weald deprive some of the 
interests of the protection afforded by the Act. As was explained lo the leader, 
any ministry which takes office can look to the Governor for full support and 
sympathy within the fotu- corners of the Act bat there can be no qasstion of my 
understanding restricting or limiting the obligations on the Governor by that 
documoot. 


Tbc Madras CMnacnBiait Communiqiie 

The Private Secretary to the Governor issued the following statement on the 27Hi, 

Maxd 

On March ,25 His Excellency the Governor invit&i Mr. C, Rajagopalachariar, the 
of the Congress Party in the Madras Legislature, to assist him in formtug 
a Ifioistry. Mr. Bajagopalachariar 9t his first interview iati mated that he conld not 
accept the invitation unless an assurance was given by the Governor that he would 
not use his ^nwial powers or exercise the functions which are by law left to his 
discretion or ludiviuoal iudgmeut His Excellency replied that it was impracticable 
for constitotkonat reasons for him to divest himself of the responsibilitiM and duties 
which have been placrf upon his shoulders by Parliament and that it was, therefore, 
not within his wwer to give any such guarantee. At the same time his 
Excellency intimated Mr. Eajagopalaobariar that be could rely upon receivit^ all 
possible help, sympathy and co-operation in the event of his forming a Ministry. 

a s^es of very amicable conversations Mr. Rajagopalachariar has, while 
expressing appreciatioa of his ExceHemcy’s assurance, finally intimated bo-day that 
he fa ani^c to mcept the iavitatioD to assist is forming a Mio'istry. 

‘His Exc^lency, white greatly regretting this ontcome of the disoossions, wishes 
to make it plain to the public that the decision ia that of the Congress Party them- 
selves, that the terms of the statute are mandatory and that the obJigatioas imposed 
by the Act and by the Instmmont of Instructions on the Governors in respect of 
the nse of SDOCial powers are of such a natore that, even if he wishM to bn 
r^ved himself of them, it wonld not be ia his power to do so. 

*On the other hand, his Excellency wishes to state as the representative of the 
King- Emperor in this presidency, that he is above party polities altogether and that 
within the fonr comers of the Gorerumeut of fodia Aot he wdl always be 
willing imd indeed anxious to extend the utmost help, sympathy and mipport to any 
Ministry, from whatever ^tion of politimd opiniem it may be drawn. At the present 
iimctare bis Hzcejlency beiieves (hat time ^ould be given for a reoonsideration 
of the position. An interim Ministry will, therefore, be f(»xaeil at once in order that 
the Eing-Eoi^tefFo^s Qovemmrat may he carried on and His Excellency hopes that by 
thns providing a period fm such reconsideratioQ, it will evaotoiUiy be found pos^hte 
to form a Ministry whu^ will command the oonfidmtoe of the present Legislature. 

The C JP. CkOvmvuMMtt Cefaemoivae 

The Private Secretary to the Governor of CL P. idsued the following shite- 
mrat to the proas on the 21^. Whasih t— 

On March 26 the Govexppi^^e inf er^w to Dr. Khare as the leader of the 
maaority party in the Provh^M XiOgii^ve An^bly and farted him to msist him 
iulomtng a MJoiatry in acaprdiUice vrith the terms of see, 51 (1) of the Oovero^' 
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maat of Zsdia Ao^ 1935. Dr, £hare intimated His Kccellsaoy that coaM oaJy 
aoeepi the iaritatioo on the condition that he received the ^sarance which had been 
laid (town in Uie resoiation passed hj the Jl. I. C. C. and was tbos able to state 
pohliolv that the Ooveroor will act nse his special powers of interference or set 
aside me advice of Ministers in regard to their constitutional activities. 

*la reply his Exoaliency called Dr. Chare’s attention to sec. 54 of the Act and 
to instrootion 8 in the Instramant of Instrootioos issued to the Qovernor thereunder. 
He explained that for legal and constitutional reai^ns it was not within his power to 
give any assurance or enter into any couveution affecting the nse of the powers 
whrostw to him by Parliament. Ou a receut public occasion His Ezoellenoy had 
given an assursnoe in unmistahable terms as to the spirit in which he intended to 
use those powers and had declared that whatever Ministry was in power could rely 
upon receiving from him, as from one who stood apart from parties, all the help, 
sympatiiy and co-operation for which it asked. Further thau that he had no power 
to go. 

“In view of the refusal of the leader of the majority party in the O. P. Provin- 
cial Assembly to accept office flis Excellency sent this afternoon for the hon. 1&. 
S. Baghavendra Rao and requested bis assistance to forming a Ministry in aecor- 
danoe with sec. 51 (1) of the Government of India Act 1935. Hie hon. Mr. 
Ban informed His EzceUency that he would be willing to form a Ministry {md would 
oommunioate with his ExcoUanoy ' n the subject again on March 30, 1937. 

Mr. Kharo then said that he quite nuderstood his Excellency’s point of view 

but he must consult others before he gave a dehuite answer and a further 

interview was then arranged for March 29. The interview was conducted in the 
friendliest spirit and both the parties endeavoured to understand and appreciate the 
point of view of one another. 

To-day oa March 28 His Excellency received a letter from Mr. Khare in which 
he stated that as his Excellency wim unaUe to give the assurmice for which he 
asked, he regretted that he could not take the responsibility of forming a ministry 
and he therefore saw no object in having any further interview. 

His Excellency deeply regrets the turn which the matters have taken but it has 
been beyond his power to avoid it The provimons of the Act with r^ard to the 
powers of the Governor are mandatory, and the Issue has been a simple one — do^ 
me Coogr^s accept those provisions or does it not ? The Delhi resolution if put 
into plain words means that it does not ; for there are many ‘oonstitudonal activi- 
ties,' especially those affecting Berar and minority commanitiea with which the 
Governor might be bound to interfere and the obligations imposed upon him in 
these matters are of such a nature that he could not relieve himself of them even 
if he desired to do so. One single example should suffice to make the position plmn 
to everyone. If the future ministry were determined to cut down the amount of 
expenditure from the common purse in Berar to a figure, which the Berar opinion 
would be perfectly 'constitutional' but his Excellency if he agreed with the 
omnion would be bound to use the special power given to him by section 52 (2) of 
the Act. 

It is needless to stress the fact that readiness to accept office upon a condition 
which is definitely impossible is not acceptance but refusal and his Excelleocy 
wishes to make it clear beyond any question that the responsibility for the regret- 
table deoision which had been reached must rest solely and entirely upon the 
shoulders of those who adhered to the condition. As he declared publicly that 
any Govern meat which takes power under the Act, now or in future, can rely on 
hia full^t help and support within the four corners of the Act, but there can be 
no queetion of any onaerataadiug in regard to the express provisions of that docu- 
meut nor of any attempt to restrict or umit the obligations which are imposed upon 
tiiq Qovemor under its terms, 

Tbe U. P. Gorwamcnk Commanlqae 

The Mowing oommunique was issued by the Director of Publicity^ U. P. oa the 

SMi. Mardi : — 

His BxoeUeaoy the Governor on March S4 invited Pandit Qovisd BaUatdi Pimt, 
leader of the Congress party in the U. P. Legialative Aseemhiy, to ssaist him in 
Jtonogdng the Ministry, Pandit Qovind Batlabh Pant referred his SxtMency to the 
fwohitioa passed by tbe All India Oongm^ Ooimnittee whioh p^eaaitted ace^hmoe 

n 
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of oSmb «a2y if tho feai4ar ol &e Oo&uoss in tbe ia^slatiute vm sa^afiad 
Uwl thB OktMviMr viS not sse his powers of iotaideroQoe m si^S iho 

sdiiee oC hts omBtera u jn^iird to their oonstitotional sbotiTities aod that he 
cookl (nl; assasM. the leefsenubihtj of formiog Miaistry^ if he Tooeivea s& aasnsaaoe 
in terns of the CtHusess r^iatton. Ha oxpisi^ that the trotde *hi regard to 
thflia ooaai^tioii^ aotieities’ ooeered the whole grotmd of administratiOB a&d 
polifiy of the Mm^y, He stressed the point thid he did not regard this re^ttest as 
ssooBaiBtenit' wi'Ui ooirBtttQtioii. 

His fiioeilenoy informed Psadit Oovind Ballahh Pant that it was iiii|io»dhIe fdr 
him to gi^ any aafih saBorance as it would amotmt to renondstion hy the Gor^at^ 
of the spnUd r^^s^zmbilithes placed him by the Qorariunent of India Aot amd 
wo^ be in coi^tet with the express direotitras giren him in the Inetromeot of 
Inabttotioas. At the same time ms XzoeUeaoy assured Pandit Oovind Bslhibh PMnt 
thtt he w»3 awet aoxioos that the Oonmwss party being in majority in the Assembly 
should form the Ministry and that in that event he comd rely on receiving from hfs 
£bmeitoacy dl help, sympathy and eoowation in the ntirii of the oonstitution. 
Xhe ceawersation was oondnoted throoghoat in the most ftieudly and fnu^ ^hrit 
and with a genuiiie desiro of both the parties to understwid me position Of the 
other. 

Xbe ooaveraatioB was resomed tbte morning and after a restaiemeat of t^e 
positioo on both the aides Mr. Pmt informed Ms Exodlenoy that as his llxoeUeBoy 
was unaWo to ^ve him the assuratme desoribed above he regretted he eodd ^not 
aee^ the invitation to assist in fonning the Ministry. 

His HEtwUenoy greatly regrets that events sboald have taken this turn. ^ 
deeiskm is that of die Ooogress party. The obligations laid upon the Oovenor by 
tite Oovernment of India Act and the Instrument of Instruotions are olear ima 
specific. Iha Congress have made it pdmn that they <ae not prepared to aeeept 
mBoe unless one oi the important features of the Act, nam^y, social respoosibUities 
of the Qovemor, is iu effetM; abrogated, and the Oovemor un^takas not to use 
special powers in any circumstances to set aside the advice of his Mimsteis. ht is 
maariy not ux the power of the Ooveraor to meet such a demasd. While any 
Go^msmmeiti w)^h takim office under the provtsions of the Aot can rely on his 
Excdioucy’s fullest and most considerate support and confidence within the frame-* 
work of the Aot. there can be no question of any limitation of the oUlgatio^ 
imposed on the uover^ under the terms of the (wustitutiim. 

His Hzcefiohoy will now apply hiuseU to the foimatioa oi another Minukry. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Crah 


Mahatma Gandhi issued the following ^tement on the SOtib. Mardi 
Haviog Inooded over the refusal of Ooveruors to nve assurances asked for by 
invited Oongrew leaders in majority provinces. I feel I most give my opinion on 
the situattou that has arisen in the country. I nave had three cables irom London 
shown to me asking for my opinion. Friends iu Madras too have expressed for its 
pabhoatioa. Xhoogh it is a departure from my self'im posed role, I can no longer 
wUhsiand the msssure, espeotaily as I am the sole author of the offioe-«3oe]^Bee 
danse of the Cougcese resolution and the originate of Uie idea of attaching a eon^ 
dition to office aec^tanoe. My dedre was not to lay down any impossible o^itimt. 
On tim ^ntirmyt I waotei to devise a condition that could be easily aoeeptad by 
Oovevamn. Tb^ was no iutentioo whatsoever to lay down a couMtlon whose accept 
tauoo would mean any ^ghtest abrogation of the oonatitutieo. Coogressmeu were 
well aware that (h«7 oetw opt. and would not, ask for any each amendmeDt. 

OoBgrem policy was, and is, not to secure an amendment but an absolute em]^ 
of the coDstitution which nobody likes. Congressmen were and are also aware 
they could not and it by mere is^ptanoe of office, even oomhtional. The objeot of that 
sectioo of the Congrem Whioh befinved in office-aoceptance was pending tiie creation 
by mesns omisisteii^ with the Oot^yess creed of non-*TioIa^e, of a sitn^on ^ 
wmdd transfer Ml power to the people, to work in offioes so as to ebreapiieil ^ 
CiODgraaB whioh has been riiown.j^dommantiy to repressot mass opisimi. 

r felt that this oiqepi oould not ho secured unless thm'e was a ^tienumly nadeas* 
^isdiug betwoett Geveroom and ihdr Googroes that th^ would not axsc* 

^ thmr mjecial powom ofthterferenoe so long ^ Iffinistors acted wlUru &e oons* 
litatloc. Hot to do so would be to court an almost iomedlAte deadlook a!t«r enter- 
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uxan office. I felt that hoaarty de«aad«d Curt It j$ cmma 

mia/^ QoreniofB hsmi diseieticHicry ^en. aofefy here ms W9iha0 mxi 
constitotiom^ hi their saying that womd ^ exercise their {fiecretfini' a0eat 
Hlniatws oatiriag on oonatitattomU aotirities. It ’ my be tmembbred thw the 
wa» not to tonoh musexons other safagih^ over which d&raAiOre 
bed BO power. A statHW party with a decisive badtiog of the electorate ooofa not' 
expected to pat itself in the precariotts p(Hition m the interfereooe at will m 
G overnors. ' 

Hie question may be pat in another way, ^onld Governors be eoarteoi^ to 
liiitist^ or discoarteons ? I hold that it wooM be distinctly dlsoottrteoos if they 
interfered with their Mnistere in matters over which the law gave the la^ fall 
oontro! and with which Governors were under no legal oblij^tion to interfere. A 
eelf-respectlng Minister oonsojous of an absolute majority at his back, could not bht 
demand an assurance of non'interfereace. Have I not heard Sir Samuel Hoare and 
other Ministers saying in so many words that ordinarily Governors wordd not nse 
admittedly large powers of iinterference ? I olaim that the Ornyfrese fermulg 
aiked for nothing more. It has been claimed on behidf of the British Governm^t 
(hat the Act gives autonomy to the provinces. If that is so, it is not Governors 
but Ministers who are during their penod ol office respmisible for the wise adminis- 
tration of their provinces. Eesponsible Ministers Sendble of their duty could nbt 
submit to interference iu pursuance of their daily duty. 

It does, therefore, appear to me that once more the British Governmeut has 
broken to the heart what jt has m^misOd ,I*do«M not that they can 

and will impose their will on tua people tm me latter develop enough strength 
from within to resist it but that cannot be oailed working pro^riaoiid autimoay.^y 
flontiim tlm majority obt^ed. through the nuKdiiuery of their oreotien, Grey Imra in 
plain liuigaBge ended autonomy whiob Urey claim the eonstitation h^ givmr to the 
provinces. ; 

The role, therefore^ will now be the rule of the sword, not of (he pen nmr t)t 
the indispa table majority. 

Auy vny that is me only interpretation wnich„ with all the goodwill in the 
world, I ean put apon the Government action. For, I belteve ta the cent per cent 
honesty of my formula whose aoceptanoo might have prevented a crisis and rssolted 
in the natural, orderly and pa^aful tranaferenoe of power from the burwuoraoy to 
the largest and fulleel democracy known to the world. 

Lord Loduan’s Broadcast 

Lord Lothian broadcasting from London on Much 39 <»i the new Indian Oonntitiitiou 
referred to the ‘last two days’ difficulties’. Governors, he said, cleariy ootdW not 
undert^e not to use the special powers. Lord Lothian, however, remarkad 

That the acute controversy which had no>w arisen iu India as te whether &e Oongreea 
should accept office, could not have been unexpected by anyone who had foSowed xeoent 
eveata. The Oongtess decision to t^a office in the terms of the Delhi reeohition did 
not mean that the Oongress had aban^ned opposrtiou to the constitution or that 
there might not be serious difficulties when Fauerstion brought into foroe a year 
er two hettoe— but it did not mean that a mmotity rsoognired tiiat tlW' pelfty of 
oivU disobedieaoe, of absolute uon-oooperation, oad*^ exhausted its naafi^iesa ana the 
time had come when if the Congress could aenune responsilslity fox G»e provtii^ 
GovmBment it must do eo. .i 

‘Fexsoimlly 1 am glad,’ said Lord Lothian, ‘that the Ooo^ees wen tois Bsanmdtng 
viotery. It has long been the largest and most diseiplioed party in Indto and the 
oeatrai loess of its political life, and it is far better that where it has a uajamf ft 
«MMud ^same the r^^r^l^ity for Government. 

'‘In tile hot two (toys difficulties haVe arisen beaause Provlnoial Oohgtase leadetm 
apparently interpreted the Delhi resolution to meui timt (hey should net (tece^ <^ffibe 
until the Governors have undwtaksn not to nae th^ ^bolal' p»ive«Bi‘ lUe tim 
Governors eleariy oannot do. I ho^ timt on seeood Uoughto Gotggrees leadanr ' wfll 
t(^ anotber line. As Mahatma Gmidht said to msidhe re<d ii«m of Ihdia totifthe 
free to assume leaponsibility for its '.own government. This under the cosstitathm 
the ^oritieB in the 

une system of responGbie government is the most sxuKsessful systpi yet 
eO'VttM whenever it ha^ been pnt Into Ibroe It hashed aln by Mrty 

repid stagee, to full national aelt-goveinment 
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^Die oorraet ooQ6tttei&>aii2 oomrae is for &» Ooogress ^hea it has a naaorlt^. to 
asaoisd ofSoo, formulate its pcogiaxams of reform sod advise Goveroors that the; 
are jOT^>ared to aesoiod the reepouaibility for the ooaseqaenoee of its policy. 

*Theo it vrUl he for Ooremors to deoiiie whether they wiD aoo^t the advioa or 
Dot and so long as a laiiUatry is preptoed to accept the resposi^bility for conse* 
queocee of its ptdioy, it will ha mo« difScolt for the Governor not to follow its 
uvioe— heoMSB to reject it might be a greater menace to peace and tranquillity than 
to aooept it 

Ibe only real altmmatlve to aoceptanoe of office on the lines 1 have desonbed, is 
to reirart to CSvU Disobedience and tlud course leads onoe more to Tsprwsion and 
reroluthm and may lead ^so to estrangement between Muslim India which is willing 
to assume responsilHlity and Hindu India which is not We in Europe hnow the 
terrible oost of trying to base our programme on revolution and of losing European 
uni^ by ite division into sepuate sovereign states. ^Hiat is by far the greatest 
disaster which could overhdie India. 

'Whatever we may tbinh of the oonstitution^ ite greatest merit is that it enables 
Hmdus and Mualims in 11 provinces to live together as members of a single federation 
and becaose it is based on a system of refipomible government which has worked so 
woh in mher parts of the firiwh Oommonwealth. I believe it makes it posrible for 
India to attain the ideal of the Congrees itself, full national self-government, by 
constitutional, not revolutionary, means.* 

LcMrd Lotiuan on Mahatma’s Statemmil 

Observing that Mahatma Gandhre statement of March 30 rwardiog Congress 
reasons for refusing olBes had not the publicity it deserved in Britiun, Lord Lothian 
in a letter to the *Time8' oites the stataaeat and writes 

The statament goeme to be based on a complete misaaderstaadiog of the way in 
which the system of responsible government works in practice and of paragraphs 7 
SQd 8 of ttie Instrcment of Instmotions to Governors. 

Beeponsible government has been the metiiod by which the Canadian and 
Australian Fedmwioa and South Africa and New Zealand each have attmaed fall 
national sdi-govemamit by constitutional memis, often in the early days against 
the oppomtion both of Qovnrnors and the British Government. In every case the 
Governor or Ooveraor-Gener^ was midowed with veto powers and other reeponsibi- 
htiee ol bit own. 

1 venture to assert that in no case has a Ministry possessed of a majority in 
the le^stature a^ted, and that it oertmoly never received any assurance that the 
Governor would not use his speciri powers. Yet th^e powers and respimsibilities 
in the hands ol Governors have not prevented steady sdvuice to foil seif-govamment. 

That \% beeiatse the iasu« tusQu so muish ou the power «& on the 

respondlnlity— that rasponsibility Mr. Gandhi once told me himself was India's first 
need to exercise. 

I do not think, therefore, that Hr. Qaodhi Imd hitherto any legitimate ground 
for saying that the Bri^ Government flouted the majority or fauled to give effieot 
to the principle of provinoia] antonomy. 

Governors simply acted in the manner always contemplated at the Bound Table 
Oonfermioe uid re^wedbr proclaimed by MinUtete as being the ordinary praotioe 
imdm' the syis^ of rewcasible government. 

1 am sure ttiat Britbn public opinion tmpea and expects that malpritimi return^ 
by the new electorate wiU bdte over responsibility under the oonmtutioa for the 
C^venanmit of tbeir provinces. If Oongr^ leaders take the course ordinarily 
•d<^ted under reoiOQBible goverament and without asking tor amranoes, aoc^t 
offl^ tormolate their praotiott nropoaals of reform, pass them into law and advioe 
the Qovteitor that tb^ will find tbemadlTee endowed with both power uid reepomti- 
bilite for the GovernmeBt of thmr provinces, 

I am atme Mr. Gbmdhi will find by foUowiug this step that he will have taken a 
tremmidoas st^ towards that transference of power from the bateanoraoy to the 
laigest and fullest demociaoy kenowa In the world which he hopes to hrii^ about. 

* tlttCoikjpMtCosiimvBS^ae 

The hdlowiog omaamUm wis imned by the AU*Duba Oosgr^ Coan^tteg 
ottoe 
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A seetioQ of IsiSiaQ polltioiszu !bare ali on a snddon devekpgd A friot desiro 
that th® CoBgrees should acscept offices. They have fiJJed the coiunifls of Indi&a Aod 
Anglo-Indiaa pajwrs to prove to the Congress that the salvatioa of tiia country 
has in thwr accepting office. They are sorprised that Congress leaders are not 
dislurbed or perturbed on the refosal of the Governors to make tiie gentleman’s 
agrewnent. Not only those opposed to office bnt even those in favour do not seem 
to be mnoh both^ed about the refusal of the Governors to accede to the oondiiaon 
ifud down in the Congress resolntion. These politicians do not seem to be disturbed 
even by the appointment of minority ministries consisting of political reactionaries. 
They therefore straightaway conclude that the Oongr^ never wanted to accept 
office and the Delhi resolution was just an eye-wash. It was passed to throw dust 
in the eyes of the public. It was passed merely to cast the biarae on the Governore 
for refusing, as they and their advocate say, to contract themselves out of their 
legal obligations under the Act. Even after the clear and lucid statement of 
Gandbip our friends do not seem inohned to believe that Congress was honest In 
its desire to accept office. 

Vhy are these polihcIaDs so am ions that the Congress should accept office ? 
They were not friendly at the time of the elections ! Why then this sudden 
affection and aniiety ? Is it that they have been converted by success achieved 
at the polls ? Has it changed their apathy into affection 1* Let us examine the 
pathology of this conversion a little closely. 

It is no love of the Congress that has inspired the anxiety that Congress should 
not refuse office. It is rather the inveterate oonstitutioDMism of this variety of 

S oliticians. If the majority party does not accept office the constitution bresdis 
own. If there is no constitution or if it breaks down, what becmnes of the 
constitntional means, the sole lever for the transference of power and the only 
weapon for bringing ai-out their variety of Indian Swaraj ? 8o the constitution 
must be saved at all costs. Bad as it is, it mnst be worked however homiliating 
the conditions. 

Their legal pandits at Allahabad. Bombay and elsewhere are therefore at pains 
to prove from the provisions of the Act that the Governors could not possibly 
contract themselves out of the Act and the demand of the leaders of the Congress 
Parcy was not constitutional. One of them has gone so far as to opine that the 
Governors are entitled by the Act to appoint minority ministries. Our friends 
once again, as is usual with them, arc anxions to justify the ways of Government 
to the dull heads of Congressmen, who they think have neither understood the 
constitution nor its legal implicatione. 

But is it really so ? Congressmen understand the constitution and its legal impli- 
cations as well as any of the legal luminaries, in other parties. The fact is there 
is a fnndamentsl difference between the outlook of the Congress and these constitu- 
tionalists and this the latter lose sight of amidst the legal and constitutional cob- 
webs of their own creation. While they are thinking in terms of law and 
oonstitntion, Congrassmen are thinking in extra- legal and extra-oonstitntioDal con- 
cepts, in terms of politics, democracy and the will of the people as expressed by 
their vote. A Congress lawyer may join issue with a lawyer of any other party 
about the legal and oonstitutional position, but ha is not worrie by that He be- 
lieves that the Governor can give the undertaking asked for, even within the terms 
of the oonatitatioo, if not mechanlcallv and formally interpreted. He, however, 
knows that it be aigued otherwise. If the Governor cannot, he must refer the 
matter to his prtnoipals, to those who have power over him i nd who ia their inter- 
pretation are not handicapped by legal forms but ue guided by political considera- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact it is an open secret that this liberal and legal interpretation 
nnder which tlm Qovernors have t^en cover, is only an eye-wash. They have thmr 
orders from their masters ia Whitehall. The masters wanted the Governors to take 
refuge under leal forms provided by the conatitation, sympathy because the^ 
were not at mis stage prepived to hmid over the least little bit of thetr 
power to the popular representatives. Whitehall therefore directed the Governors to 
insist Qpon tiieir pound of flesh to which they were entitled, in terms of the new 
cosstitatioo. The Mahatina had put the condition deUberately to tost the in- 
tentions of those in power. The possible legal diffiauitiee-faust have been in the 
legiti rei^a on his mind. Even if they were not, th^e mnst have been 
hreng^t to hla notioe by the Ptndite of law of whom there is dearth in the oonn^ 
of the Oongrese. He i&nst h&y® satbEed his oompanlmm fay taking ihem bnyend 
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{ these legs] di^qultt^ and j;Mit before them the {lUre politioal questioa. The polttioal 
keee is the oal^^ is to head 0T«r erec power to popalarljr 

t^eotod miQtsSers, The wply is aa omDhatiQ nq. ThU mear iaaae is sought to fee 
olooded io legal eaUettos wbioh ipajr aeoeive moderate miads bat do am deoeire 
the OoBgreBSiaeo. 

Bat, say the^ poUticiaaB, the Coimcess ahoutd have a«aed the opportunity end 
not altowed it to wa. As if by seuciDg appamat opportonitim the Congr^ can 
gain mj positiea o£ real power i It might have been in o£oe tor a tow days or a 
tew moathe. But tiut would have been so muoh time wasted postpoaiog the ulU> 
mate struggle. It would not have been time saved bat time lost. 

Oar feiends still argue that the Congress even in that little while would have 
done sotnetUrg to nuh^te the lot of toe peasaoto. !l!he Congress however is ^ite 
oGffi&deat toat ttw little they could have done will be done even by Ohhstaris, Kaos 
aaad fieddys. Here is the programme of the Buropean group iu Bom bar. It oalls 
itself the Progressive party ana shmds for ^prc^ieas as against Congress’. The noaiu 
policy of the party will be to raise the standard of living of all classes, rural aod 
urban, and to that end they wiil try to develop the rmources of toe presidency. 
They say, tbere is demand for reduction of land revenue which is a justihame demaud. 
Fart of the policy of the party wUI be to undertate the early revision of settlement 
so as equitably to adjust toe incideat of land revenue, etc. Not to bf minority 
parties, even if toe Governors took np the reins of piovinidal Govemn^nts, without 
this oamoufla^ of minori^ miaistries, they will have to introdooe all these mild 
and moderate reforms which tbe Congress party would have undertaken but which 
1 they may not have been at^ to carry torou^ because of the special reserve and 
discretionary powers of the Governors. Therefore ministry or no ministry toe little 
^yod to the masses is guaranty to them by the fact that they have returned toe 
Congress part; in ^ ma^onty to tbe le^lator^. 

Even then it is held that the Congress has made a tactical blander. That tune 
alone can prove. Congress however does not believe in mere tactical advantages. It 
kziows toat tbe British imper^ism toad omsh^ life oat of tbe Indian people cannot 
be dislodged ^ mere taobeal and i^aoporary advantages. Taetios must toerefore ever 
ludd a s&Madinatfi place in ita prowrsmme. 

Ap^ fVem this if constitutionwsm were tlie only sheet anchor of toe Coi^r^ 
as it is of some others, it wodd not allow sach little taodoal advaatanges to slip by. 
fljo CouhotIs are but a part and a minor part of the Oongrass programme. The best 
frt»a H that ooold be namely, the reaching to tbe masses and rousing them was 
done at the time of the elections. The little more that remains will be done by tbrnr 
opponents with the sword of the majorities ever hanging over them. The Ooi^ess 
cotild have gone beyond, only if the Governors hi^ bean allowed by Wbitehafl to 
give the uodeftaking asked for. As this has not been forthcoming the Cotigi^s 
imturally remains umpertorbed. Aoeeptanee of ministries wi^ net an end in itself 
for CoD^essmen. 

The Cbogress still has toe temerity to believe that real power can flow to tbe 
people only as the resnlt of a grim sttugglo where power is pitched a^nst power, 
milras of coarse Imperitiism wisti^ it otherwise. The test that it wiitoes (rtherwise 
wa& provided for by the jiroviso attached to toe A. I. C. O. reeolatioa. l^ey have 
rejected it and toereb; rejected toe oonstitntioual game nl rule by majorities. 
ooty thing left for tfama is as Gbmdbiji says, the rule of the sword. 


Statement in the Houee of Lmrdt 

In toe House of X/uds, on toe 8to. A|>ril, the UarfruMs ofZythum made s reqnest tor 
lintormahim as r^ards the olroorastaaces in which toe leaders of the Oongreas refosed 
to accept office. Aitor leqaesficg tor statistio^ information as regards toe eleorions, he 
said tok it was with sororise that toe peojue qf Britainlbad heard &at no ^eraSsnt 
had been mi^ble after the first discussion betsmmi toe Oovenuaent and toe utmgress 
I leaders. Ktere arete good niaay reasons fon toie tmtortunate dereh^^ment The Amt 
mid most inoportont was toat the people ef were not very nmuBar wHh the 

K ''»d working of the ii^tutioa of responsible government l^eretore, in stod^- 
e text ef toe Bill and even the {nstromesf of lastmotions. they did not do 
wito the fufi knowlod^ of the way in wbioh toe aystma worheC there was mm 
reiaattaUe sentence in |^. Qaadlu^ ^temeht whM hat* that View. S^r, 
alia toat it was 1^ hope that It would be posaitie to arrai^ for a nidaral, orlml^ 
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ftod p^o0fal tiraiis{ereQoe of ,pover fros^ the bureiUjo;aQy to the largest and fiUl^ 
demwiPtcw o{ the world, 

Lo^ i ^hiaa added t^t 1)fi ooold oot iaveitt a batisr ^ descnptioa of rospoiudblo 
govaiftauQt tbioi jtf thsut ooald lia tmdeirstood :q India, it hays tba 

dee&eat «gso% <m the omenta of the &exi toxj ixapoi^t three or four mouths. ^ 

Beplywg to certain critioiams, ha said that the GoTernors no oOnstttetiodal 
right or duty to inter|«ra aotif cerhdn (^oirmat^as woald ar^. The idea the 
coQStitutioD gave Ooveroors wide ud irre8poiiaibl& powers was a complete UhiBioh> 

BepljiDg to the Lahore Tr*b»ne^» oontestion that what the 0<mgteas leadwa 
wanted wu a way oat and not an assaranoe tbiM: special powers nerer would be 
need m miy oireamstaooes but only that they wenM not be used to mdUiy the 
c(»isi 2 tationti aotiritiea of Ministers, Lord Lothian thoa^ht that there was ^ond 
for ascei^ntng wfae&er that was the view becaase that view seemed to open « wj^ 
for a reasonable settlement becaase there was no intention aadw Act of 
interfering -with those activities. 

Ihe second difSeulty arcee from saspkion or lack of understaodiog betwemi the 
Congress and Britan. Hey ought to do thnr best to bridge the aiBaadeistmidbBg 
rather than argue whether their view was ri^t or wrong. He thought toat tbs 
probimn was in a great measure psychologi<»aI and that the basis of anderstanding 
must be an erplaoatioii ratbmr than a misanderstanding. There was enotmoos rOMs 
in India for an explan^on of a human kind, iav^viog contact behween the 
Oovernors, mid even the Viceroy and the peoples of India He theooght that tiie 
situation was more critical than most people in Britain realixed. It was a gpreiU 
oppOTtonity mid if it was missed the inevitaUe logic of the dtoation must lead to 
mera difflcnh; sitnatiom and once more the emergence of something like a mala- 
tionary sitoation. 

The Harqum of Zetland^ Secretary of State for India, welcomed the opportunity 
afforded by Lord Lothian to mtUie a statement with r^rd to the present position 
in India. He reviewed briefly the events leading to the refusal of fiia OoagreiM 
to accept invitatioas to form ministries in the provinces in which it commanded 
majorines. He regrett^ that ho was not yet in posse^on of infonm^ioo to enable 
him to r^Iy to Lord Lothian’s request for statietics with re^d to the electorates 
in dissent provinces, but he proposed to publish the infonnatten when received iu 
a ’White Baper, It was sufBcieut at present to remind the House that at the 
conclusion of the elections the Congress Party was in a majority in six of the 
rieven provinces. 

It was natural in view of the attitude the Congress had taken aU along towards 
the Consetution Act that specul^ion should at once become rife ^ to the attitude 
they would adopt towards the question of accepting office, and it was brooght to 
his notice at an eariy stage of the events which foUowed the alectious tha^ an 
attempt would be made to Secure from the Oovernors, as conditions to acceptanoe 
of office by ^e Cengr^, certain assurances in reraid to the use by tiie Governors 
of their special powers. In these circumstances the Viceroy with his full approvri 
reminded the Governors that while they were fully entitled, and while indeed he 
hoped they would, to offer to the Congress leaders in the provinces the fullest 
support possible within the framework of the constitutioD, IHirliament had imposed 
upon them certain obligations of which without the authority of Parliammit they 
could not ffirest themsSves. 


The scene shifted to Delhi where on March 18 the Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution whi<di be quoted. Lord ^tland confessed that there semned to him to 
be a oerteun ambiguity about the phrasing of the resolv^on^ particularly the words 
*^10 regard to th& eonstitutional activities'. In India it waa widely aseumed in ^e 
preas and c^ewhere t^t the fomnla was one which would enable the Oongr^ 
teiriers in the jerorinces to satisfy themselves as regards the attitude of tiie Govm- 
nma towards th^ without xequiring the assurances they conld not give and wh^ 
in moh of. the am proviACCS m which the Congrme wore in majority invifa^s 
were issued to the& leaders by tim Governors to msouss pa forma^on of ministries 
it w«g mnecally supposed that the was aatiafactorily settled. 

11 ^ at titia tbat a complete chanffi oame over the somte. AnHog on 
instruetioiH from the Oci^resa hKdquartam, those invi^ by tito Qovemoni to wtoh 
of toft six promnoea deoHoed to accent office, unleto thw received the very asmir- 
aftoft whtoh It waa omi^totionaUy impossible lor the Cbremors to give. His was 
■t uad e clear to the public to a series of sta^ents issued by the GoTemora moid by 
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i&» OoDgraas Ui of tii« ft^hure of ao^i^aB. Umt of tlneoo 

stotemoatB vis th« samo l&rooghoat Ho nood not do loore ttum ^ of <h«eii>. 

Mr. C. ^oagopabohaH. who wm iaviiod by Xiord ErsHae to form a mii^bft r y fa 
Madmj m the ooarae of liht statement 1 erpUioed that 1 nod my Oalblit^ 
^ootd bo unreal the fi^loot ireedem ot action foside the scope ^ proeiDi^ imto* 
o<amy, said to be gireo ondor the Oo^emment ot India mu that^ white we 
tmuia in office aad undertidce &e responsibility for the Oovemmmit of the proyisoe, 
his Ezceltency dioald amre ns that he wontd not nse uiy apeotiU pow«^ of inter- 
ferenoe or bm aside the adyiee of the Ministers. 1 regret to say tiuit beyond a 
gmtend offer of eood-wUl and co-optoatioi^ His Esoelleocy refused to assist me with 
any wsfiaoanoe of non-interferenoe, formal or iofornud. 1 had, therefore, no option 
bat to express my inability to take office under the conditions r^;iocdfaIty daoUne 
the iOTitwtion to form a ministry.' 

Xbot was the position when, oa March 30, a most surpristog statement was issued 
by Mr. Gandhi to the press, in the coarse of which he claimed to be the sole author 
of the forranla anthoriaing the Ooi^ess to accept office, and made the following 
obeervaboBs : 'My desire was not to lay down any impo^bla ooaditioa. On the 
contrary, 1 wmitea to derise a condition that could easily be aocepted by Oovemors. 
Ihere was no inteation whatsoever of laying down a condition whose aooaptaooe 
might mean toe sli^test abrogatton of the Constitution. Have I not heard Sir 
Samuel Eoare and otoer Mimsters »y in so many words that, ordinarily, the Qoyer- 
nors woidd not use tbmr adnuttecUy large powers of iaterferenoe ? 1 obum that the 
asked for notbing more.' 

In other words, Mr. Gandhi now cl^ed that what be was askttg for from the 
Governors was a ^nall thing, a thing, momiver, whioh Sit Samuel Scare's authority 
in saying that, while often he expressed the view that no occasion for ose by a 
Oovmnor of his leaerve powers need oeoessanly arist, he never uttered a word 
which oonld pitosildy sorest that he ever contemplated that a Governor would be 
pledging himself in advance not to ose his apeotal powers. 

Hr. Gutdhi's statement was so astonishing that it appeared to be explicable only 
on the assumption that either ha had never the Act and the Instrucaent of 

Isatructioas or the report of toe Select Committee, or that, if he had done so, he 
bad oompleteiy lorgottmi, when he tnmle his statmaent, toe provisions embodied in 
those documents respeoting the speoiai resposaibHiiss vested in the Governors. It 
was all toe more unfortonate that he should have made such a statement in that 
large numbers in India were aoeustomed to aoc^t any statement made by 
Mr. Gandhi as oeoesaarily oorrect 

That being so, it was desirable, in order to remove the mittppreheasion, that he 
should make it clear, beyond all poaaibitity of doubt, that the demand made of the 
Qovemoxs was one which, without an mnendment of the Ooimtitotion, they oouid not 
possibly aeoept. The simplest way of doing so was, perha;^ to consider soma oon- 
Crete cxunples of the pi»ition which might arm if the assunmoes asked for were 
given. It should be remembered that under sec. fiS of the Act, certain special 
reqionmbUities were imposed on the (tovernor, among them being the obligation to 
s&togaard the le^tiniate iateresta of the miaorities and, in so as soy sooh res- 
poimibiiity was involved, be should in toe exercise of his function, exercise his 
individual judgmeat as to the action to be taken. 

What precisely did that mean ? If any one doubted the meaning, he would hod 
his donbts diapelied by a reference to paiagr^fh 8 of the Instrument ol Instrnctieim, 
which he quoted, 

Gontinumg, ZiOrd Zetimid aald : Now let os sajmose by way of mi example that in 
a province in which toe Hiodua were in a minority, or Ui a province in which the 
Moslems were in a majority, tiie Ministry proposed an action whioh would have the 
^feot of curtailing toe nuinlw of schools avwable to the Mi^eiBS in one case, and 
to toe Hindus In tom other, their action would cleariy coma within the Oc^ress 
formula, few such a measure would be witoin the %al omnpetonoe of the Himstry 
to propose and of the iegislatara to enact : and it o^d not, therefore, tm itosoribed 
as oto^ than constitatii^ activity on toe part of toe MKaMtry. It was precisely 
because it was reMieed that such action would be poeiuble wUMa the CooStitatioa 
tiud PaifimBmit iasmted the Mfegnar^ prorided for by the iio^sitioa tpemti 
raspootil^ttes cm tiie Ooventom. 

in the ease irb$^ be was eensldmiog, It mm dear that the spedal reapomufail^y 
tot aafemtardlsg the ^thsmte iatineeta of the stiaoii^ wo^ be invMfed, aaia, 
ia acooraaooe tMi {nrovifimi of toe Act a^ toe Instiroiamit of Imdrootioi^ the 
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Ck>7«roor iroold hs botmd to exeraise Ids iodixulaa} jadgmeat ss ta ths se&m to W 
tafesB. if hs had givea the ^uraaoe which the Coi»r^ demsadadt he woold 
BO lo&ger be free to exercise his individasl jadgment, oecaose he wmdd hsw 
pledged himsell not to set aside tiie advice of h 2 S Miaisters, aad he would be dis< 
^led» therefore, from discbargiDg the duties specifioahy ua posed apoa hinL He 
hoped thid he had made it clear by his simple example th^ Qoveraoni could aot 
give withio the framework of the coast! tahoa, the assurance which was asked for, 
aod that Mr. Gaodhi was ia error ia asserting that they could. Bat he oonld add 
that, even if the coastitation admitted of a pledge of this kind being given, the 
giving of it would have involved a grave breach of faith with the minorities ai^ 
others in lodia^ who were promised the measure of protection, agaicst tlm arbitrary 
rule of the majority afforded by the special respoasibilities of the Qoveroors and by 
the powers oonferrad on them of making the safeguards effective. 

Opinions might differ as to the extent of and the necessity for such safeguards, 
but it oonld not be doubted that the minorities in India themselvas attached the 
utmost importance to them. It was an Indian newspaper which compared the Con- 
gress demand for non-interference by Governors to inoendtaries demanding the 
assurance that hre-engines would not be used to put out the eonflag'ation which 
they had started. 

Lord ZeiX&ni expressed profound regret at the refusal by the majority to accept 
office. In those provinces— Bengal, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind and Assam— where the Congress were not in a majority, ministries been 
formed and were now functioning. In provinces where the Congress were in a 
majority minority ministries had been formed. Re could not refrain from giving 
exprossiou to hts appreciation, which he felt sure, must be felt in all quarters of 
the House, of the public spirit which had been shown by the members of thwe 
ministries in undertaking what must quite obviously be a difficult acd distasteful task. 
They might well applaud not only their public spirit but also the sense of the r€»li- 
tiffi of the situation which they had displayed, and offer to them their good wish« 
in the discharge of their onerous duties. He had noticed si^esUons to the effect 
that the appointment of such ministries was unconstitutional. His Uaje^’s Glovera- 
meat were altogether unable to accept as valid any such suggesdoa. !rae Act con- 
tained the mandatory requirement that there shall be a Council of Ministers to wd 
and devise the Governor m the exercise of his functions.' That mak^ ministers au 
indispensable part of the machinery for carrying on provineial government under 
Part m of the Act ; and it is further provided that the functions of the Governor 
resisting the choosing of his ministers should be exercised by him in his discretion. 

It was true that the assumption underlying the Act was that any Council of 
Ministers appointed should, if possible, be selected from persons who commaadod a 
majority ia the legislature ^ aud that this should be so necessitated by the fact that 
witbont support from such a majority no ministry could count upon obtaining from 
the legislature its esseutial legislation aud the supply necessary for carrying ou the 
government. Aocordingiy, patagraph 7 of the Instrument of Instruotious has enjoined 
on the governor to use ins best endeavours to select his Ministers in a manner 
which would ensure that they would have such support in the legislature. But this 
injunction in the Instructions was necessarily not a hard and fast one. The wording 
was pu^sely chosen, so as to make allowance for the circumstances m which a 
righd injunction might have been impossible to carry out. Heuce the expression, 
‘use his best endeavour’. 

The King's Goverument must be carried on, and if the situation was such that 
the lepreseutatives of the majority party in the legislature had refused to accept 
offioe, it was unqueshonably opeu to the Governor to invite other persons to fona a 
OouncU of Ministers for the purpose of enabling the King’s Government to ba oarrted 
on under the Act, and if such persons accepted the Governor's invitation, there was 
i^htsg in the Act which rendenad their action or that of the Goveroor mtfaei’ 
uimonstittttioaal or illegal. 

It had sJso been suggested that the Viceroy should send for Mr. Gandhi ia the 
ho^j pToaumaWy, of persuading him to modify the attitude towards office-acceptance 
which at his instance, the Congresa had taken up. Lord Zetland oonfessad ha 
fmmd it diffioult to see what purpose would be served by suoh an acdkHi. 
That was a question of Govarnment in the prorinoes under a system of provloedal 
wtoaoay, the outstanding feature of which was the relaxation of oontrol by Hia 
Qraitoe ^ mif as be had already evplained, the Governor ia each of the six provmci^ 
had atnady taken the initiative by sending for the leading Oongve^mea and in- 
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«itln{( them to taAe ofSoe. It iota Ooogra^smeti who declioed the offer., eiid nale^ 
they wi&hed to taodily the attitode whioh they had taken np, there vaa obelooaly 
lor the preeent no more to be said. 

On toe other haad, if their deoinon had been dae to a nnnine misandentandiog 
of the consbtntional position of the Ooyernora, aod if Mr. Oaodht or anyone else 
Topreseobog the Ooa^reis. recognizing now the real ooDStitutional position as he had 
endeavoured to ezptain. was to express a desire^ m these altered ctroamstanoea, to 
see the Viceroy, he littte doubted that the Viceroy would approach the requ^it with 
eva-y destre to reach an understanding as to what the position of the provinolid 
representatives of the Congress in the matter actually was. But it was clearly for 
those who had b^n under a misappiehension, if such be the case, to say so. 

As regards the future, that would depend on the attitude of the legislatures — the 
Act required that the; should be sommooed not later than stx months from the date 
of the uomiog into operatioo of the Constitution. It might be that the policy of the 
n^onty Govwamenta would meet with the approval of the legislature® If ao, well 
and good If, on the other hand, it did not, it would be open to the legislatures to 
express their disapproval is the recognized way. It would then be open to the 
majority, in accordance with the universally accepted praotioa under the system of 
responsible self-government, ro form a and to accept the responsituhty for 

their sotioQ m displacing those who were in ofoce. 

Proceeding, Loid Ze land said that Lord Lothian, in a letter to the Ttmet on 
April 6, had stressed the magnitude of the oppartonities which were now open to 
public men in lodis, if only the; were willing to make use of them , and it was 
surely little less than a tn«edy that the; should fail to do so and should, at the very 
outset, place a stumbling block in the way of orderly and constitution^ progreM 
which, he believed, the vast majority of tbiiking men in India desired. 

Lord Zetland said in conclusion that there should be no misanderstandmg aa to 
what he was now saying. The reserve powers were an integral part of the Oonsti- 
intioo and could not be abrc^ted except by Parhament itself, and the Oovernora 
oooid not treiu the Congress as a privileged body, exempt from the provisions of 
the Constitution by which all other parties were bound. On his part, he gladly 
repeated what had beau said ou many occasions, both by 8ir tjamael Hoare imd 
others, namely, that there was no reason why the reserve powers of the Oovernora 
ahoold ever come into play. Whether they did or not must depend upon the policy 
ami the action of the Ministers themselves, and it was m that spirit of cordial co- 
operation and sympathetic understanding of the position of the Ministers that the 
Act would be adnuniatered. 

Lora ifttell said that they ought to face the situation as quiokly as possible m 
the hope that they might do something to solve the difficulties Certain broad 
principles emerged on whi(.h their judgment must final !y rest. He agreed that the 
Ooveinois could not swear away fiom their responsibilities under constitution 
and adJ«?d : ‘Ah of us would accept that immediately and 1 persooutly do not admire 
the method of asking a Governor to do what it must have been known beforehand 
be could not do and had no power to do. 1 can not feel that a constitution of that 
magnitude could be manguarated by a process of mltticaJ manoeuvre. On the other 
hand let us uaderstaod what the ntfficalUes are. Whilst I believe the Qovernot 
most be treated fairly, 1 also want to see treated fairly the Indian people and the 
difficultiM they have to meet.' 

CosUnuing, Lord gnelJ said ‘Speaking for myself and the party it has alwns 
been our hope and belief that the Indian people instead of despondence would loyally 
agree to work the oonsutution as far as it went and m the minonty report we 
have specifically made that plea. 

Loid feaeU added thid the Labour party occupied the same position to-day boik 
the question arose as to what should be oone in the diffiaolties with which th^ 
were faced. The difficultiea had to be aurmoanted m some way very quickly* Ue 
confessed be was disappointed at the fact that Lord Zetland offered so UUfe enoour- 
agement on the posmve side of the questton and that hia suggestions ware not 
vivid enough to capture the imagiaatioa of the Indian people. Lord Snell did not 
believe that a stiff correctitade of that kind was apprt^riate to the difficulties they 
had to face. ‘Merely to say : *heu’e is the coDStitatton ; take U or leave it”, wm 
not heln us to brtd^ the which has arisen. We hare 'to remember the 
with whoiQ we are dasling—people posseesiag great pride who are ea»ly sppeasedi 
and even more eiMly hurt wM they wre apt to take at the fa«e vafue a goad niMij 
Admooidmit addressed to them. It is wery well for bis M^esty’s OorwnuMat Ib 
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fjiv© atorn and lofty adrioa to matabars of tha Liboar part^. We IJaten to them 


bat we get aooustomad to them, 
wa are afflloted, we ptok op and 
I oanaot help feeling that thia 


^iently. We bleed nnler stripea giveo to ns 
We know his Majesty’s Govarnment and though 
start on our work as though nothing had happened, 
is what the ladian people i*hould do’. 

Iiord Snell added that the Government sbonll remember that this disaflfectton 
went far outside the ranks of the Congress. People like Mr. Srinivasa Sastri did 
not dissent from what was proposed without haviug some real uuderstandin^ behind 
tbem. He asked them to oonsider the psychology of the Indiaa people. They con- 
fessedly were disappointed with the Act. They saw reservation after reservation 
piled up, and on the other hand, there were almost no promises for the future, 
^e words ‘Dominion Status' were too horrid to be used, if the Governruent had 
been bold enough to say frankly and opeaiy ‘at the end of all this, some time or 
other, but oanaot say jnst now when it will mean full Dominion Status’, tha 
Indian {raople would have taken it and had been satisfied with it and had aocepted 
the details as on the way to Dominion Status, bat in fact, the Government had done 
very little to reassure tbem and the present attitude of the Indian people towards 
tha Act was a measure of their distrust. ‘In our work with each other we live 
mostly by faith and behiud it all wa have a living faith in the decency cf other 
fellows. That is what we have to develop in India itself- 

Lord Snell did not feel that it was a qnestiou of language because Mr. Oandtu 
knew the English language as well as thev did. It ? was’ lack of knowledge with 
regard to bow democratio processes worked. He asked Indian leaders to reflect 
upon the point that democracy bv its very nature was difflcsult to work. It was 
easy for dictators but when they had to take the whole people with them the 
process was slower and more difficult. He felt as one who ou the Sound Table 
CJonferenoe and on the Joint Select Committee with his' colleagues did what they 
could to satisfy the legitimate hopes of the Indian people, that they bad some right 
to ask them to accept their experience as a reasonable ‘basis on which they oonld 
work. On tha other hand concession conld not be all ou one side. The Government 
had got to try to build a bridge between these two peonies and he felt the Vioeroy 
ooulu do much. Nobody knew better than he the diffioulties ‘involved in shaping 
the Act. He did not ask the Viceroy publicly to invite Mr, Qandbl to oonas and 
see him. Things had not to be done that way, but the Vtoeroy could remove the 
misapprehension and clear away some fears. He could perhaps give some kind of 
general assurance and that ail would be helpful. 

Nobody knew better the psychology of the Indian people than Iiord Zetland, w 
the Government was really well- equipped at present to undertake work that might 
be fruitful beyond ail their expectations, ‘We do not want to say anything about 
the reservations, except that we made it clear in our minority report that the 
success of provinotai Governments would be shown just in so far ^ s^h powM 
has not to be exercised. We consider ’ ” 

must be adequate bat should essentially 
where a break-down threatens and not 


that the powers given to the Governors 
he emergency powers, to be used only 
to be part of the ordinary operation of 


government. Snraiy some assurance of that kind, if conveyed to the Indian people, 
would be helpfnl at present. I hope the Indian people will think again and see if 
they cannot arrive at some nndorstaading with regard to the working of this Act. 

Lord Snell oonclnded that he did not think it suffioiant that explanabons 
should be given by the Government or that books shonld be pl^ed on 

ludian libraries. He believed that what was needed in India, more than an 
else, was that the people who were accustomed to work the demooraho 

machinery in their own country and who knew its frustrations as well as its mvm- 
tages shonld be able to coma in personal oontaot with the Indiaa people and give 
them assurances they ought to have. The Indian people take upon themselves aa 
QQ-enviable rosponsibilily, aud will not be forgiven by the future generations of 
Indian people if they do not work this ConstituUon for what it is wor»h while, 
the same time, hoping for its future enlargement. In that work of padncattou our 
par^ will be privileged to give any assistance we oan. ^r- 

Lord Ronkmllour said that he did not see that either Lord Zetland or the Viceroy 
oorfd have acted otherwise than they did, and Uiat, so long as they resolutelv maia- 
ttuned and asserted the Constitution with tha powers it atill gave them, he beUev^ 
and hoped that they would have the support evea of those who were moat mtterty 
eppMed to the Act. 
debi^ closed* 
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SIS THE (XmOBjm Aim OEfiaB-AOCGFTANCE 

StateBWfit ia the Heote of Comraont 

In tbn House of Coatunoss, on the same day, Major C, B, Attlee (Lab.) by a 
private oorioe, asked Mr. R. A. Bitrier, Under-Seoretarv of State for India, if he 
bad. any statement to miAe on the situation in India. Mr. Bntier replied 

eralaiiied the mun facts of the sitcation in India in my answer to Mr. Morion 
Ion(» (Xiab) on Tneaday. They are briefly that in ewh of the sia provinces where 
the Congress has obtauned a majority in the iegislature, the Gtovernorg took the 
correct constiintional course of approaching the first leader of the majority party and 
invited him to form a Ministry. These invitations were, however, dectmed, the 
reason for the refassJ being mat the Governors were unable to give an undertaking, 
which was demanded as a condition of forming Ministries, that they should pronuae 
then and there that they would not use their special powers conferred upon them 
by the Act. 

feel sure that no doubt will be felt in any quarter of the House that it was 
impossible for any Governor to give the undertaking souebt from him (Cheers.) Had 
he done so, he would have had to divest himself of the responsibilities specially 
placed upon him by Parliament through the Act and the Instrumeut of Instraction 
and also by doing so, to have ignored the pledges given to the minorities and others. 
It is, of course, possible that the provinciu Congress leaders, in makir^ this demand 
were not conscious of its effect and implicatious sui that there existed such mis- 
uaderstuidni^ as were disclosed by Mr. Gandhi’s statemeut issued on March 30, 
which have been the cause of so much coufusion both here aud iu India. 

‘If that is the position and if Mr. Gandhi, or anyone else, representing the Con- 
grefis and recognizing the real constitutional position as it has nov been explained 
were to express his deeire in these altered circumstances to see His Excellency tiie 
Tioeroy, I have little doubt Uiat His Excellency would be moat williug to approach 
any such rMuest with every desire to reach an understanding as to what the jposition 
of provincial representatives of the Congr^ really is. Meanwhile, the King’s Govern- 
ment ia b^og carried on in these rix provinces by Ministers, whose pubhc-spirited 
action in assamiog the responsibility iu the most difficult circamstdnoes tbo House 
will wish fully to recoguize. (Cheers). 

This is the position so far as it is possible to explain it withiu the limits now 
opn to me. I can only express the sincere hope, whioh I am sure the members on 
all sides of the House will share, that further consideration will lead the r^reeenta- 
tives of the nwqoritv party in the six provinces in question to reconsider their refusal 
to assume rwpousibility, which their return by their constituents as the majority 
par^ in the l^slatures has imposed upon them, and that they will before long 
re^e the magnitude of the opportunities avwlabie to them. If tiioy do so, they 
may be oouSdent, as they have tdready hews, a&eured, that they can depend upon 
cordial co-operation and support from the Governors.’ 


Mslwtraa’t Arbitration Proposdit 

Lord LotUan’s Rc]dy 

Mahatma Qandhi's suggession of arbitration envoked a reply from Lord Lothiaa in 
a letter to the ‘limes’ on the I2th. April in which after remarking tlnU Mr. Gandhi 
oourteoasly commented on his letter to the ‘Times’ of April 6, the writer says, Ttfseems 
cleat that ^tor mmiy years of imprisonment and repression a resitit of th^ policy 
of civil dished iencfl the Congress want to be a^ured that where they have majoritiea 
tbev will be allowed to asMune the responsibility of Oovemment in the provinoes 
vrithoat ooDstaot intorfereuce by the Governors with what their Delhi relation calls 
their ‘ooimtitotiona} activities*’. Toat sorely is a nuuter wMoh can be cleared up 
hy a little oomnum sense and some hamaa pecsonai contacts. 

Lord Lothiw describes Mahatom Gandhi’s proptffiM of arbitration as a ‘helpfof 
suggestion’ bat draws atteotton to the diffloolty in that and asks, ‘Would the ari^ua- 
tcms also be ssimd to deoi^ what aetirities of the Ministers were “coostitotional 
activHiea" ? If the i^itratofs tnud the Goveraom could eonstitntionally give the 
assnsaoee wldch Gie Oot^irem Oomsuttee airii, woifid not the miaorites in each pro- 
protest Tehmamtiy agatsat tiieir giving this promise wid would m>t snob m 
imswtwQg eonfitot with ^ baue principle of eoai^tutioaid demooracy, namely, that 
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nratliar tii« party ia the majority noc the Gtoveroor shoaid be able to exeroise ailiS'’ 
trary power without appeal to anybody. 

‘I am inclined to think that the real key to the solution lies in the recognition 
that under a system of responsible goverament the nltimate decision against abase of 
power comes to rest with the olectorato. It is quite clear that ordinarily the Gorer- 
oor has no right under the constitution to interfere with the responsibility of his 
Ministers. He is bound to act on their advice. That right only arises in cases where 
ho considers his special responsibilities become involved. Lord Zetland speaking in 
the House of IjOros last week with perfect constitutional correutituda said that while 
in such oases '‘the Governor would be bound to exercise his individual judgcoejt on 
the action to be taken, it does not follow that because be was exercising individnal 
judgment he would differ from the advice tendered him by his Ministers, fie might 
or might not”. That, of course, is the central point. The discretion which the Go- 
vernor has to exercise is whether his special rosponsibitity will be better discharged 
by accepting or rejecting the advice of nis ministry when attempts at an agreement 
failes. 

‘His decision, as all past history shows, largely depends on whether the majority 
m the legislature is united and resolute and whether it can count on the support of 
the electorate in the event of dissolution. If it is, the Governor has usually decided 
not to provoke a constitutional crisis from which there is no solution save the sus- 
pension of the normal functioaing of the oonstitution. That is why responsible go- 
vernment has always led to self government. If on the other hand the Ministry is 
pursuing a policy which raises vehemoot opposition to the point of imperilling the 
peace and tranqaillity of the rights of the mmonties, it is light that the first remedy 
ID the bauds of the Governor ^ould be to refer the matter to the electorate. That 
is a true safeguard for democracy itself. Is it not the most promising way out 
of the presont difficulty to recognize that ouco respoo-sible government is in being, 
the ultimate “arbitration” will almost inevitably bo exercised by tho elootoratc ?” 

Mahatma’s Reply to Lord Zetlaad 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement on the 10th. April in reply to 
I Lord Lothian's letter to the ‘Times' and Lord Zetland’s statement ia Parliament:— 

I have read Lord Lothian’s appeal to me with tho respect it deserves. I have 
a vivid recollection of the talks with him, among other freinds. The provincial 
autonomy then pictured was n real stuff unlike what the present constitution is 
supposed to give. Lord Zetland’s elaborate statement confirms my view and hardens 
tho universal suspicion of British statesmen’s iutentioas. So long as they wish to 
bolster up the imperialistic designs, India which the Congress represents will never 
reconcile itself to them. I believe in freindsbip with Britain, not with imperialistio 
exploitation. 1 am free to confess ignoranoe of the Government of India Aot smd 
greater iterance of tha Select Committee’s report. 

My advice to the Congress to adopt my resolution of conditional acceptance of 
ufQce was based on the assurance of lawyers among Congressmen that the Governors 
could give the required assurance without the infringement of the Act 1 do not, 
therefore, need even Sir Samuel Hoare’s past declarations to support roe. If, there- 
fore, he disclaims having ever made the statement which I aver having heard him 
make, I accept his disclaimer without argument. The dismal fact stares India in the 
face that the British statesmen impose an Act on India gainst her declared wishes, 
and then instead of leaving its interpretation to impartial tribunals, impose their 
own upon her and call this transaction autonomy. Lawyers — Mnssalman, Paxsi and 
Hindu— whom the Governraeat have hitherto honoured with their patronage declare 
that tho Governors oan without infringement give the required assurance. 1 regsffd 
the Bi’itish statesmen'’B interpretation as oon-judiotal, arbitrary and inter^ted. At 
the seme time 1 reoc^nise that other lawyers ^ve an iuterpretidioii favourable to 
the British Government, 

Therefore, 1 invite them to appoint an arbitration tribunal of three judges, of 
whom one will be appointed by tne Confess, another by the Brlthdi ^vemmeBt 
with power to the two to^appomt tho third to decide whether it is competent for the 
Governors to give tho required assurances described by me, aodi since the l^pali^ of 
the present ministries has been questioned, I refer that^question also to the profK^ied 
tribunal There is a preo^ent for such a course. If they would accept my priqxwtd 
I would advise the Congress to do likewise. I memi every word of my prevkme 
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N^^ameof. I waat the right to pret^. 31iere is here no goestion of diplomeoy 
with IndU. It is a question of life and death. Office will be acoepted, not othat* 
wise. It, therefore, p»as me to find Lord Zetlaad playiae opoa the old familiar tnne 
of diride and mie. 

The Congress cannot exist for tw’O days if it disregards the interest of the minor- 
ities. It cannot bring aboat mass rale by diridiog India into factions. The Congress 
mimstrias, if they erer oome into esistence, will their own graves withont the 
Governor’s saf^foards the moment they trample upon the rights of the minorities or 
resort to imnstice otherwisR I regret to have to say it. but to be true I must aay 
that Lord Zetland’s speech is that of one who is conscious of his sword rather than 
of hts right, fiis Lordship is again misleading when ha says that the Congress 
wants to be treated as a privileged body. It does not. Anybody representing a 
most decisive majority like the Coogress would want the gentlemanly assurance that 
the Congress has asked for. 

Mahatsmt’* TeUgrai^ to the ‘‘Timet” 

Uahatma Gandhi telegraphed to tho Times ‘from Wardha ’On tho 14tii April as 
follows : — 

*I have carefully read the '■Timss' comment on my statement It seems to beg 
the qnestion when it invites the Congress to test 6ona fides by taking office nnooo- 
ditionally. My advice to the Congress has always been that office acceptance will 
be a fatal blander without a previous understanding regarding the safeguards within 
the Governor’s disoretion. 

*In the teeth of first class legal opinion to the contrary, I regard Lord Zetland’s 
interpretation as ooacceptabie. Too rehsal to submit his interpretation to an exami- 
nation by a legal tribunal, will raise a strong presumptioa that the British Govern- 
ment has no ioteutiou of dealing faurly by the majority patty whoso advanced 
programme they dislike. 

^ prefer an honourable deadlock to disbononraWe daily scenes between the Con- 
gressmen and the Governors. For, in the sense the British Government mean, tho 
working of the Act by the Congress seems impossible. It is, therefore, for the 
British Government to show to the '..ongr^s by every means open within their 

Constitution that the Oingrt^s can advance towards its goal even by taking office. 

1 wish svBiy one concerned to neli&vo me that with me there is no question 
whatsoever of falsa prestige. My function is that of a meditator between the Con- 
gress and the Government which, unlike many Congressmen, I believe to ho capable 
of being converted under mor^ pressure as it is being coerced under physical 

pressure. 

After the above prepared telegraphio aummary, Lord Lothian’s veaeonod letter to 
the Times was placed m my bauds. His argnment is based ou au assumed positiou 
to which India is an utter strau^^r. One not the slightest regard for the 

majority view, 1 regret, therefore, that his letter calls for no alteration in my 
epiaion as stated above. 

M»baitma*$ Reply to Foreiffo Prest loterwiewer 

Mahatma Gandhi replying io several questions of a foreign press corres- 
pondent clarifying the Congress standpoint said 'Under the ' assaraooe that Z 

have contemplated I have not envisaged a reduction of those rights which arc 

C steed by the Act itself whi^t the Act remains in force. I want an absolutely 
irabie aoderstonding which Is incapable of double interpretation by honourable 
parties.' 

Mshi^a Gandhi added, ‘What I want before CongrMBmen accept office is the 
agsuraace which I still hold ie vitbia the power of Ooverncre. The assurance 000 - 
teinplates non-interference and not non-diamissai fof Cabinet). 

Hahatina Gandhi declared ; ‘But if Governors are responsible, Uinistere 

•who are worth their sidt are surely still more responiMble for peace and tranquillity. 

•Thm-e is one thing, however, if I were a Osmgreas iTmietet f could 
mot be wQIisgly mpoiwible to-’l mean ih« righte of the e^ioeA By that 
mm gaarautee, in my oph^ou, the fraswzs of ^ Aot hare xedueed autonomy to a 
fsaw. 
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Coaolodiag Mahatma Gandhi says that if the aasttrance it giveiit ‘Ministera erea 
aoUaff within the constitutioo, can compel a repeat of the Aot and hasten 
the day of the meeting of a constitnent Assembly whose act will be aoc^ted by 
the British people, unless they want to gotern India by the nafeed sword". 

Mr Boiler’* Stet^aeot in Craamoiu 

In the Bonse of Commons, on the 2eth. April, Mr. ButUr replying to Mr. Thomas 
Wilhams said that the proposal for an arbitration tribanaJ had b^een considered 
by the Governmeat. *They are unable to aooept the suggession, that it is for snoh 
tribunal to decide whether the Governor oaa or cannot consistently with the Act and 
his instructioM divest himself of the duties imposed upon Mm in specific terms by 
Parliament through those documenta*. 

Mr. Bntler continued : If on the other band the Co^ress resolution was not 
intended to necessitate their so doing the only authority in a position to establish 
this fact is the author of the resolutioa himself. The Government’s attitude to> 
wards the Conference has already been indicated. I observed from the recent state- 
meat made as regards the intention of the Congrm resolution that the main appre- 
hension appears te be lest the Governors should nse special powers for det&ed 
interference iu administration. Let me make it plain that the Government have no 
intention of oouatenanoing the use of special powers for other than purposee 
wherefor Parliament intended them. It is certainly not their intention that the 
Governois by a narrow or legalistic interpretation of their own responsibilities 
should trench upon the wide powers which was the purpose of Parliameut to place 
jn the hands of the ministries and which it is our desire that they should nse in 
furtherance of the programmes they advocated^ 

B£r, Butler’s statement was in reply to two questions by Mr. Thomas Williams. 
The first enquired the attitude of the Governnaent on the proposal that the Viceroy 
should take the initiative for arranging a conference with Mab^a Gandhi or other 
Congress representatives. The second enquired of the Government’s attitude as r^ards 
Mahatma Gandhi's proposal to appoint an arbitral triboaa!. 

Mr. WtlUams later asked whether it was not to be in the interests of peace and 

f ood government of India if such misunderstanding could be removed on the spot 
Ir. Butler replied that he had already indicated the geoerri opinion of the Govern- 
ment. If Mr. Gandhi or any other leader wishes to mate a Truest to the Viceroy 
we shall give it consideiatioa. 

Mr. Pethick -Lawrence snggested that the government might go a Jittle farther. 
Mr. Bntler answered that he had already indicated the Government’s attitude. 

The Duchess of Athol! asked : Was there some misanderstanding on Mr. Gandhi’s 
part because he bad not read the Government of India Act ? 

Mr. Butler replied he thought the latter statement was perfectly true. 

Mr. Graham White asked whether the Government had considered Mr, Gandhi’s 
latest pronouncement. 

Mr. Bader repeated that only the original author of the resolution was in a posi- 
tion to state its meaning. 

Congrew Worktns Conunittee on Deatdlock 

The Congr^B Working Committee adopted the following resolation on the consti- 
tutional deadlock after hours' deliberations daring the last three days from the 
26«ii. to 2Sth, April 

*1110 Working Committee approves of and endorses the action that leaders of Om^ 

g reas parliamentary parties in the provinces took in pnrsnanca of the resolntios of 
le A. L C. 0. of March 18, on being invited by Governors ia their respective pro- 
vlucM to hdp them in the formation of Ministries. 

‘In view of the fact that it is contended by British Ministers that it is not own- 
petent for Governors, without amendment of the Act, to give asanrasce required by 
the Congress for enabling Congre^^ leaders to form ministries, tha Gsnamittee wishM 
to vaakt it that the resolutiou ot the A. I. C. C. did act coutecajdate 
amendtaent of the Aot for the purptrae of required asaurauoM. 

*Xhe WorUdug Committee, moreover, is advised by eminent jturiats that 
umrmm can he gtren sfcnotiy within the oonetitation. 
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«Xte 'Wo^iog OamaittBt cowddwa Oitt orMPOttoeiBwl# of iwli^gp of Oo- 
Y« 9 ise&t a»<to by ZeUand and Mr, Butter are attertj iasde^tute to meet the 
]>eQiur«ewnt6 of tbe 0>Bgi<e68, «re mtsiendlBg uxi miiinterpret the Oongms attitade. 

'Further the afumer aud Betting in which such pronouacemeats bitre been made 
ue discourteous to the Ooogrees, 

'The psst record of the witiab GoTerniaent as wall as its present y;titade show 
that without specific assuraaces as required b; the Congress, popidar Kinisteis wUi 
be unable to tonctioa properly and without irritatiae iaterfereace. 

‘The assoraaoes do not contemplate abrogation ol the right of the Oeveruor to 
dnnaiss the Ministry or dissoWe the provincial Assembly when serious diilereaoes 
of opiobu arise between the Governor and his Ministers. But this oommittm has 
e^ve objection to Ministers having to submit to iaterferenoa by the Governor with 
the alternative of tliemselvi^ having to resign their office instead the Qovernore 
taking the responsibility of dismissing them,’ 


Statement m Use Hovoe of Lord* 

In the House of Lards, on the 6lh May, Lord Snell asked if it was not the opinion 
of the Ooverament that the misoaderstaadiag, whiob seemed to stand ia the way of the 
majority party in a o amber of provinces accepting office, might be removed as a result 
of a diBeassioa between Mihatma Gandhi and the Viceroy. He said that as they watched 
from day to day ^e news from India, most of them wished that they could bo 
present on the spot with an opportunity of trying to persuade the people of both 
sides of the controversy to do something te bridge the gulf dividing the people of 
India and the Government. 

Lord Snell, proceeding, said that the difficulty confronting them seemed to be 
due, for the most part, to a clash of temperaments rather than to subetantial mate* 
riid barriers. On one side they appwed to have emotional resentment against the 
harriers that the Indiaa leaders think had been erected. Their diffionlty might be 
one of tone rather than of real sulBtanoe. On the other hand, they had the Govern- 
ment while allowing all tiie difficulties facing it, stiff in the traditional aloof manner 
A li^e more grace in phrasing and more sympathetio understanding of the Indiaa 
people might have had an altc^ethar different lesult. In any case, they had growing 
lapatienoe in which ^e prospeote of a real sattiement were in danger. Therefore, 
the time had come when they shoold ask both sides to make another effort in the 
xasik of an agreement. 

Lord Snell added that he specially asked the Government to try to remove any 
misgivings that might erist. He did not personally r^ard Mahatma Gandhi as an 
entirely tactless negotiator. On the other hand, he did appear to have been genuine- 
ly anrpnsed that his war^ had not meant the same thing to the tndtim Oovern- 
i^nt and the India office as they had meant in his own mind. If that were so, 
thwi both sides might^ in this crisie. bend a little and try once more to secure a 
settlement 

Lord Snell especially applied to the Government to make a gesture of wiHiog- 
ness to remove any misapprehensions, and to give the leaders of the Congress 
Party any assurance possible that the reserve powers of the Governors would not 
be used unnecessarily and that the will of tho L^islature and Ministers would 

S revaii in everythine Uiat was for thwr rightful decision within the provisions of 
le Government of India Act He specially urged this because he did not want to 
iei things drift until it was too late. Every week’s delay sharpened the tempers 
and inereas^ both dozers and diffioolties. 

I/Hrd SnMl prooeedea that the most immediate need was to give the people of 
India an assurance that their wishes and work would not be oontmuoo^y thwarted 
ritl^ by the ^vemmmit of India or by ^e Indian Office. Lord Snell appealed to 
the lea^n of the people of India to try out this great exper^ent and not to lead 
the people of India into the mere wilderaeE^ of ^rea ni^pHion. He added thi^ he 
sboQM like to express to the indict people his smoere belief tliat the British people 
would Btrt tolerate tiie Oovemora needlessly thwariiog thmr wishes or hu-asaing the 
Iffinbstma ia their work. 

Lord Sa^ tiso expressed the belief thft the Governors of the province would 
darire to win the trust and frksdabip to those wsKwg whom they worked. Xh^ 
desreet wish would be to letufu to meir own Miaotry the end of tiielr servioe 
wffh « reemd of resernd eow«n tmtir^y nii«Md, He meuttoned the tom of 
ilri>«tmi Gandhi in oonoeotiou with the qneatiou hut that iuohded a desire that 
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eosld fat ifi fate tors rtly osoa mei^og the ft:n&l>a^eUe oo&sIdetttHtn «{ 
Mteiftert Cor « Id his own p«riQoa irhteh may be or ooold be mat b9 

tome modiSoation of proposals that woold aot materially aifeot tiie llUtetey S 
prognsuaei. 

UQ aoy ease, dlsoosstoa of fbe matter between sms worliDg together for a ooat- 
mtm parpose is likely at least to saoare that points of diffareDoe oetweea tiiem ve 
narrowedL, It wHt titw be for eaoh, haeiag r^rd to the iDtereete o< the proTinoe 
aa a whole, to oooaidec whether points of differeaoa so narrowed and dehneo, iaati^ 
A hredc Id the froitfol relationship. It will donbtless be too mooh to hope thit 
oooBsiona will never mise io whiw neither side oan with good ooosoienoe give way. 
But If my piotnre of the worUag of Government under the Act is tme aiu if the 
rste&ms o^ween the Governor and his ITmistry are those of partners in s oommon 
miterprise, there can be no possible qoestion of Governors interfering constantly 
and embarrassingly in the r^ponsibilitiM and (he work of Ministries’. 

She Marqaeas of Zetland repeated the assarance (given by Mr. Butler when he 
said : ^jBTis Majesty’s Government have no intention of oonntmiaQoipg the nse of 
apeeM powens for other than purposes for ehioh Parliament inteoded them. It is 
oertainly not the mtention that Governors by a narrow or legaiistio interpretation of 


their own TeeponsiteHes, sboidd trench upon the wide powers which it was the put- 
» of Parliament to plsoe in the hands of Ministriea and which it is oiur d^re 


pose { 


they ^ontd nse in furtherasee of programmes which they advocated.’ 

Oonttnoing the Marquess of Zetland said : *Ja the UTorking of the Constitution as 
far as it is at present posmble to judge, 1 find a happy oonfirmation of the ptotore as 
1 have always seen it Both in the provinces in wiiioh Ministries are working with 
majorities in the legislatures and those in which minority Ministries are funottoning, 
bold pro^^ummiM have beeafdrawu up, as far as I know, without the amattest attempt 
on tiie of anv Governor to intorfere. Is it too much to hops that those who so 
far have hesitated to accept the r^ponsibQities of oSloe from a mistaken sense of 
Cear lest tiiey ahoidd be unduly hmnpwed in their tasks, wilt derive reassurance and 
•Doenragsment from the object I<h»oq provided by the aotnal working of the oonatt- 
totion in thsir midst 7 I need hardly say that 1 hope devoutly and in idl ^ooerity 
that It may be so.’ 

Lord 8n^ ezpnMed thanks to Lord Zetland for bis speech which, he considered, 
had carried tiiem farther tium they were when the .debate had began. The debate 
then tenainatod. 


TIm Msh&toia OB Ijcsrd Zeftond** Sp«ecii 

Interviewed by the Associated Press on Lord Zetiaod’s speech in the Hotted of 
Lmda on May B, Uahatma Gandhi said : 

^So far as the tone is concerned, it is an undoubted improvemeot upon his last 
speech on the subject. But I feu it is no oontribution to the removal of ^s 
(teadlock. 

“The last resolatioa of the Working Committee is the clearest Spcswble annota- 
tten of the AlI>lQ<tia Congr^ Committee’s resolution, in accordanco with whioh 
aooranees were asked for. Now the world knows what was meant. Surely it is 
no Strain npon the constitution Act for the Governors to give the assuranoe that 
whenever a sitnatioa is created which to them appears intolerable, they will 
up<w their shoulders the responsibility of dismissing the Mioisters which they have 
the right to do, inst^ of expeotiog them to resiga or submit to the Goveraor’a 
wishes. 

‘Citing the performances of Ministries formed by Governors in the laos of uni- 
Twaal opposition, does not improve matters but strengthens ai^ioion. In my 
oeiaioa me Congress Is in earnest and wants to make a wsricos effort if It takes 
elhoe, to mMce a substeutia} advuoe by th^ method towards its unequivocal 
of eon^lefe Udepeudmiee in so Jar as it is ooostitationaily possible to make 
advance.’ 

TJm **TiBm** Itttorriew witii ^ Mulmtmte 

The *Time8 of Lidia' imblUihed m Interview by its speetei oorrespondent with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Titital (Batemj in the coarse of which Mabmma GandM siH : 
*|fae ooly ohwtsole aa Jar as It eim at present he asms U the Congress dmaand Hmt 
m tha evstet of a andmia ^tterreesaeat between the Govwner aed his OiMi|prs«i 
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Ao OoTOrnor shoald dismisB tbeta. I persooally would be satisfied, how> 
pvs aa aadertaking that in sttoh a case he would demsad hta 

•I am very ^ious that Congressmeu should take office but only if the OoT«ra- 
mept show their willingness to conciliate the Congress,’ deoJared Mahatma Ghmdhi. 
Itoatpia Gandhi added : ‘If, as has been said, the Marquis of Zetland had conceded 
wl bat the question of dismissal, the Congress aste the OoTernment to omue a 
Uttte t® oi®ot it The conciliatory moves so far have come from the Congress, 
it would nave 6eea easy at Affahabad to close the door by putting a narrow inter* 
pretatios on the Delhi resolution. Instead it kept it open.' 

Mahatma Gandhi preceded to say that be would peraonidly be satisfied if the 
Govemor would give an undertaking that in owe of disagreement he would demand 
Ministers resignation. Mahatma Gandhi refused to i^ree to it as a small matter 
tor the Congress, because his idea was to make the Govemor think fifty times 
wfore he took the responsibility for dismissing the Ministers, iHio Coi^rero critics 
bad said that this demand was merely a trifte. ‘If that is so', said Mahatma Gandhi, 
•why not give the Congress the trifle?’ The object of the Congress demand was to 
test the smoerity of the British Government, Did they want the Congress in offioe. 
01 not ? ~ ^e Congress did not demand any legal ohanee. Bat it was being talked 
at instead of being talked to. It wonld appear, added Mahatma Gandhi, that British 
statesmen and provincial Governors were addressing the world and not the Congress. 
In fact, they might be aoensed of attempting as ever to disoredit and isolate the 
Ckiwese. 

Mahatma Gandhi did not see any constitutional obstacle or impropriety m the 
^oeroy taking steps in an attempt to end tiie deadlock. It was known that; the 
VKJoroy conferred with tiie provincial Governors before they snmmoned the Coo- 
leaders. Surely then there would be no obstacle to his asking the Congress 
Frasidont to meet him. Mahatma Gandhi did not mean this was necessary, it was 
sno^n if ^e Congress demand was complied with. 

^^vieaging the oonseqnenoes of the o(»ittaaaace of the deadtoofc, Mahatma Gandlti 
said it would end in the suspension of Uie constitution He was prepared tor this 
Md its possible oonsequenoes but this was the last thing he desired. It wonld 
mcrasee the existing bitterness and hatred between Britain and India. He Mmself 
wouKi die ia an effort to prevent the tragedy bat there most come a time wheu his 
effort would be fruitless. 

to oonolosion, Mahatma Gandhi emphasized that the Congress having gone wi far 

it oonld go, the next move must come from the Gavaromeat if they really wanted 
the Congress to take office. 

Miniatert’ RetignfttS<m’-~Lord 2!etland^a SUttement 

In the House of I^rds, on the 8th. May, Lord Zetland^ speaking in reply to 
a debate on India, said that Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion involved that in the event of 
a seiioos difference of opinion between Ministers and Governors where OovemoTn* 
IwponsibUities were oouoerned, Governors shonld dismiss Mirdsters or call for 
their rwignation. He added that it would not be wise to lay down that Govemora 
must newssarily oiUl tor the resigoation of Ministers. 

debate was initiated by Lord Lloyd, who asked with referenoo to a reply In 
the House of Commons to a question relating to the disturbanoes at Luoknow, If 
Govmnment proposed to refuse information to members of Parliament on nu^r 
relating to provincial Governments in India, 

Lord LoMm said that the question at issne related redly to the points at wluoh 
tile responsibility of Parliament be^u and ended. He did not think Hiere was a^ 
qneetion tha^ members of the House were entitled to ad tor information about 
evmits going on in India ; but, he sdd, it was now a well establishwi oonvention, 
id any rde in the House of Oommons, that a qu^tion ootdd not be aaked of a 
Ifinister on the ground that he was respoastWe for those evoits if tiie rmpouaildHty 
tor government or some portion of government had been transferred by Aote m 
Parltameut to the local l^slature. 

Xiord Lothian hoped tiiat Lord Zetland would make it clear that whom i 
^de Mitustore hwi accepted the rwpousibility of office, the primm? 
tor law and order, as dafiaitoly provided for tmth by the Govomnumt of 
i&d ttM iMtmment of tastrnotions, prinmily upon thMe Xiastan, 
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Aikdii^ to ^ rsfoul of OoaerMs majorittes to aooopt oSoe m six prorisMS) 
Lozd Lothuu opioed that pal^o diBooiistoas vUcb bad tttea placa with regard to 
tiM Batura of the Aot partioalarly were wholtj adsurahle aod that the atatnaa^t 
nade hj Ixird Zetiaad oa M» 0 had iffimeoeelr cleared the air. They had awde 
Btooh clever to alt seetioas of the commaaity ta ladia what exactly was lavoiyed 
ia provtnoidi reepoaaitohty and promoial aDtonomy established oader the Act 

Lord Lothlaa expressed Uie hope that before very long, it would be posable for 
the Ooveraors perhaps to aaffiiBoa the l^islatoree with the object of diaooTeriitf 
whether^, in view of the explanations given in the Hoase and elesewhere, a baste ooom 
K> t be foand on which the mriority in those legistatares wontd now be prepared to 
aseame the reepoMibility for OoTemment in the jprorinoe, which was qtdte definitely 
within their and powers onder the Aot That probably was the host step, 

which was Qutft Bhely to prodaee a satlstootory solntion of the problem. 

L^ Lothiao prm^eded to onote the following extracts from the statemoit 
made by Hr. Oandhi, recently poldished in the Bri^h press, regarding acceptance of 
office 

*I am very anxiooB But the Congress should take office, but only if Goyernment 
^w a wiltingsees to conciliate the Congress. The only obstacle, as far as oan at 
prwmit be seen is the Congress demand that in die event of serious disagreemmit 
Mtween a proTinoial govnrnor and his Congr^ Hinistera, the Governor should 
dteffites Bimn, I person^y should be satisfied, however, if the Governor gives the 
nodertahing that in each a case he would demand the Ministers* resignation,* 

Lord L^iao added that the exact meaning of those words was open to disous- 
ston, bat, braadly speakiBg, it seemed that the difference now left was not very wide 
and was zuA one mat weald not be bridged by eommonsense and goodwill on both 
mdes. 

Troceeding, the speaker said that under the system of responsible government the (ii> 
fferoEH^ between disjussal and resigna^n practimUly disappeved in actnal opvVion. 
After quoting the sUent points in Lord Zetland's previous statement, Lord Lothian ad^ 
whm the^p<^ti<m wontd be when a break was aotnmly reached, when, after all the process 

dteonmn irith a view to reaching a compromtse had been exbansted, there still remain- 
ed a d^oJto diffmmicw of ojunioa which could not be bridged. He said that Uie reepon- 
aibUity tor tesderitm adrise which led to that breach would rest on the fifimatar 
who, ther^sre to that extent, would be responsible for the oons^cences o! tsn^ring 
that advice and belitf qnwiliing to withdraw it But the responsibility for rejecting 
the advice woi^ be the responsibility of the Governor, for which be would m res- 
poimbla to the Secretary o! State and to this House and to the electorate in t^s 
country. 

Lord Lothian added that if th^ bad studied the working of th e respoosibile 
government over the wcoid, the difference beftween dtomissM and resSgnatwn waa 
not really sooh an importmit point. Hie more the Congr^s studied tbs wav in 
whteh the system of re^ioBstble govenuseut, even with special responBlbilttiea, 
worked is praetietk tiie mofre teaddly would toey see that the statement made by 
Lord Hetlaad (m May 0 was a reidly satisfactory answer to the doubts mid difflcoltiea 
they Mt. Fariiament bad deliberately applied to India a system which had worked 
vety w^ in every other part of the Irtish Oommonwealth, and the more th^ 
Indian friends studied the operatios of that system, the more would they Bod that 
the very anxietiea they felt would bist be met by India followiog exactly the sume 
procedure whtoh had such excellent results in the rest of the world. 

Lord ZHhfttd, replying, s^d that Lord Lloyd’s qn^on had already bemi answered 
hi clear tmarn by Lord Lothian. Ihe salieot raatnre of the new constitution, m tor 
M tiw ^rvmonent of the proviaees was ooaceraed, was surelT a transfer of xeapoo- 
sii^ity from tiie FarUauent of the Hnitod Kingdom to popularly elected bodies Id 
I ndia itaeH lto<tor the Aot of iSSi, FuliameBt hmi quite deliberately trai^wred 
reiHMHMdbflftiea to ladtoa AaaoBibliee, and the Inehromeato of lastractions spacIflcaBy 
mrinieted Goemmora exoeiit msdv eertoin limitod oirouxastonoea, to aot upmi tin 
oditoe of their IGatetera who wen napomtilde aot to the Parliameat of the UnHad 
Ximphna hut to Indian Lsgtehltom to ehaUm^ tbs policy uid admiatetirative aefioa 
of jmdiaa Govataeanta, so was It to those AncnoHlM that lodUe Hkdstera mto 
aorwenbie. 

Zetiaad pneaeM to my that to ffie exteat to which the Fuiiameat ai tide 
mmSsT had ttirraated tiselt ol the n^mmll^ly for gcvmnaiaant of tiie mosiaeag, 
It had relto^^ed tto rigstt to hM la^s^ itoea tha ItovtonMato af fttotoi 
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jHroTiueetk by iSMmB of the machittiery of qaestions and anewers to the ^-ttiah BurKa- 
eamst. He had not the right to demand from prorinoial OoTernmenta the informoMoB 
toeoeseoTi to answer a aneetioB which might be pnt to him, and, if he was to demand 
informatum, Indian Uimstera would be perfectly within tiheir rights in dechmiw to 
SQpfdy it This principle was, of coarse, ssbject to certain qa^i8o«ti<«w. The Par* 
Itoment erf Hiis oountry had ratenred to itself a potential mea»ire of eonhrd in a 
oertrin limited and elemly defined sphere-^tfae special r^ponsibilities of OoTeroors. 
Sh^e Oovmiors, when acting in receot of their special responsibilities w^ 
responsible both for Acts ef comraJsston to the Parfiament of this country, he ooald 
naturally bo prepared to «iawer any question bearing upon the disohorge by Oover- 
aors of thrir duties within that sphere. 

Taming to Lord Lothian’s speech, Lord Zetland sdd that Qovemora would 
be responsible for any aotion they took to the Parliament of this country throiuh 
the Beoretary of Stat^ and he bad no donbt that Oovernors, for that reason, would 
weigh the wh le ments of questions before deoiding to take acrioa ondor th^r 
special responsibilities. Bat, he said, he could agree with Lord I«otbuo if he ia> 
f erred that Governora would be solely responsible for their action. 

Lord Lothian, iatermpting, smd' that his argument was that the responsibiUty 
was a dual one. 

Lord Zetland said that in that case he agreed with him. He added riiat it took 
two people to make a quarrel and that he could well uaderstand that the respoasi" 
biHty for a break might be as much tine responsilelity of Ministers as that of Oo?er> 
i asmoob as it might result from tba insistenoe of Ministers on tb^r adrioe, 
which, if GoTernoia were to discharge their duties nuder their ^cial responubities, 
they could not accept. In such oircumstances the responsibility for consequenoee 
wonld act be exclastvely the responsibility of Qovernors, but equally that of 
Ministers. 

With regard to Mr. Qandhi’s latest statement, Lord Zetlaud said that he under- 
stood that Mr. Gandhi’s sng^tion inrolred that if tiiere was a serious difference of 
opiaha betweea Ministers and Goreroers where Oorernors’ responsibilities were 
concerned, Governors ahonld dismiss Ministers or call for thetr resignation. He did 
not think that it would really be wise or in aocordanoe with the intentioB of Parlia- 
ment to lay down in those circumstances that the Governor must necessarily call 
for the neignation of Ministers. If that bad been the inteutioo of Pariiament it 
wonld have said eo in the Act itself and the l(»t paragraph of the section defiaiK^ 
the Governor’s positioa would have said that in so far as any apeeiol responsibility of 
the Governor was involved he should in the event of wing nnable to accept the 
advice of Ministers call upon them to resign. But the paragraph was not so fmUed.' 
It said that if and »o far as any special raeponwbility of the Governor was involved 
he should exercise individual judgment regarding the aotion to he taken. 

Lord Zetland asked ; Why did P^liament lay down the Governor’s duties in 
thoae words ? He added, sorely because Parliament contemplated that even if the 
disa^eement was a serious one that ojnld not be bridged it might very well be that 
the Qoreraoe would either wish to retain the Ministers aod assent to the rest ot 
their programme or the Ministers while dleagreeing with the Governor would wish 
to continae in office. Of coarse, the Governor could always dismiss the Ministers 
and equally the Ministers oodd resign. Barely, it would be better to leave it to 
the Oovernots or the Ministers until a case arose, then the oircamstanoes wodd 
be apparent and ea<^ patty would decide which course it desired to pursue. 

Lord Zetiaud said that it was much bettor to leave the nutter open rather than 
eome to any sort of agrMment that iu any case in which there was a serious 
disagreemmt betweea Mtnist^ and Oovemara the latter ^ould automatioaUy have 
to oismiss Ministers. 

In oonohudon, I/>rd Zetland hoped that Lrrd Lloyd would revise tint under the 
cmsatftutiond poeition it was not open to him to demand frmn the Ministers infor- 
matioo to answer questions r^rdmg the ordinary administridioa of provlimm but 
wherever the Governors’ epecial mpondMlitiee oame in he had every right bo 
dsfluad as answiur to a qBaetion oa the sui^t. 

Lord RonktiBor refsrrring to the emargaaoy paragraph in aeotkm 93 rehtting 
to the breakdown of the whole proviaoial conMitotiiHi pmntad mri that U ooBtota* 
|4^ed a Htoation to which seotion fit would not at HL It aright be pre- 
smMd to bs to oritor to a mava rituattoa for the queetion to be asiol tibb 
pMgpraph Iwd not been imt toto opmriton. 
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hexi ZiAbuid, f«p{YNft ^ lu ^ a<^ %> S3|»^t thMi «n» daly whra 

^ QOfttri^ ^«(Ht! jro^«i^i6fle d^a«d ia M<^ios » om» latd ^«r»ti(»a tikife 
‘lali»BMttoa tnndd be gjlVBa to ParlisDkdat bore. faforRtoiiOQ woald b4 S>Te« ia 
raN)^ of mm matter aboot vbioh either Goreroow or aowsmor-fjeaend Were ri#'' 
ffOzmUe to FvSeaMHit Wbeoerer they ware aoting io their disor^ea or lodi^rt- 
OQ^ itrifmeot they would be aetiag in a way ia which they woaid bo liable to be 
o^iug^ In ihu'liuaeat here for udr aotioa. The matter was then dropped* 


Adjoarnmeat Mtrtioti ihe Honta'^ia CoaoHm* 

Mr. Luuibary m Indfiut Sttnation 

On a motion for adjourameat Mr, George Ltnsbury on the tSdi. Jme 
raised the Indian onestioa m the House of Oommons and said that if as an oat* 
come of the prosent Astrost and deadlock Governors bad to operate the law and carry 
on withant the oossent of the majority of le^slators, that would be aj fatal beginning 
of 8elf*fovernment and would oomptetely di»:redit the latest attempt to start India oa 
road to aelf*TOTeniraaot. Nobody in the House of Commons ooatempiated govera* 
m»t simply oy the role of the Goremor. What then wonld happ^ if the majority 
eoold not be brought to nsderstand that the Oorernors' powers would only be 
exereised is strict eceortUnce with the law and within reason ? 

Mr. Lansbouy said that Itr. Oandhi had mven quite a dehnite lead and had done 
bis to clarify the position, fie cited Mr. Qandbi’s words about hie anxiety 
that Coagreesmen should take oflSoe but only if Goveroment showed th^ williogueas 
to eoaoiliate the Congress. Hr, Lansbury opined that the proposition about the 
dismisea] of Ministers in the event of serious disagremnsnt with Qorernora was 
responsible. 

Proceeding, Hr. Lasslmry observed that on the quratton of resigning or being 
dimstesed it was very difhcmt to be ohar^ with mnntng away. He said that he 
was unable to see why this slight diuerenoe between Governors and the Congress 
ahoald be allowed to stand la the way.^ 

Mr. Lans^uy then read Hr, Gandhi's offer.^ iuoluding the oompariaon with the 
treataMut of the Boers in South Africa. He opined that Hr. OandU was speakii^ 
the truth wb«a he said that the Congress did not demaud any kgad change but it 
was being taHKl at instmui of being talked to.’ He thought that the Oormrnor of 
Bihar had made some i^rosMih to reality in the matter in his statemont on June tOt. 

Mr. Lansbory eamesly begged of Lord Stanley to persuade his chief immediatir 
to advise the Ticeroy to c^ we leaders of the majority pm'ty into consultation wd 
aaake an efIoTt to bridge what seemed to be a very eeaily bridgeable gulf because. 
It seemed to him, fbore was no raid queetiou between them. 

Hr. Lansbory proceeded to say that the Gongresa did not ^ve way heoauss there 
wu a tiemeodous feeling of distrust among Indian poHtiotans. It was one of those 
oases where a stiong Government onght to make neoeesary iqmroachee. Ha would 
pereonaily like to see the Act being tried out, and he bop^ ttm Goverument would 
nrip those hke Mr. Gandhi mid otfiere who wmited it to be tried and would enaute 
the carrying cf Uie rest of Uie Ocngrm wty with them by urging a ocnoeraioo 
whidi was not a conoeesion to break the law but was only meant to explain how it 
could beat be admisisterad without day-tO'day or any iaterferenco-duterfermice which, 
he tlmogbt, Pariiament never contemplated. 

XorcT etanUg said that he thoi^ht that Mr. Lansbory was prematoreSy peesimtsfio 
rafarding the wmkiog of the eonatitattou. Points of agremnent were maoy. All the 
mmsbers of the House were equally anxtous that Congrm z^orities ahoald tike 
eflbe with an emdy smemoniiiig of legmlatarM. To eltoot this, it wm neceasaar to 
Imve reoouma to most de^te diaeassions, and, while it was ooly right fiiafc fitow 
disouaaiosi aboiild be gives aii help and enoouragmaaat posnble, he heliaved thiri if 
the Bouas of Omumotm ptosaad them too hard or iiutiatod on prmni^ture aotioa, tiviy 
wooM be lihdy to do more harm than good If tmaloturea mat before Oovanimf 
had an opportunity for some form of wtaMsent wiQi the majority party, he tbou^^t 
that the whde politioH hgtote of provisoea would be gremly prejiwoed* It was 
Wtter that Oevmaon dbould make every eSort to make mrrasgMMNris wdth tim Otot* 
gnm befmo imidaturea aston^i, eveu if it did titiie time. 

With regard to Hr. LaiMAmry’i appnti to meet the f^groM hMf-wif, liori 
Btidey a4d that he was es^ tae to mj titai weue mcse than ready to da 
flttk. Be added, ^Pmt^ m may diHor omchrriIim fha heat sMaaa ef appmash. Mk, 
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^ of tho Coonau. Lord Zot^, oo tho oontriry, reauitM abM^td^ 

i^vfaoed &fit tbo nstorti ma ooostittitional plaoo for dtaeaasions regftriuig (ald^ 
offloo aamt bo is tbe pnmnoM, between mdiruliuiJ Coagress iMders ia the proTbum 
•Bd prcwiaoial OoTeroors.* 

Ia oonoItisicHi, Lord Stsaley said that it was the earoeat desire of every me of 
these Oovoniora not to i^t as a wateh>dog orer tiio eoortitaHoa or try to hod faa^ 
with his new Miaister^ bot^ whaterer the party to which they beloagw, to oot to- 
them as a frieod aid odh^zator. if they all tried to work the oimatitation ia 
that spirit, he Miered thst It was litody to aaoceed. 

Lord ^doiid oa Govwram«it’« FneadliaoM 

Speaking at a meetiog of the tJnirersity Ooasarvatire Assooiatioa at Oxford od the 
1 1&. JtuM Lord Zetland said that it aomested in India that die statement ha 
had made in the Honse of Lords on Jnne 9 amonated to a rejection of the 
of pttoe from Hr. Oandhi. He, howeTOr, was at a loss to nnderstand bow any saoh 
meaning oonld be read in that statement 

The Seoretary of State for India explained that he had alwars cherished the 
eonoeption, which was the tme one, that the GoTemor was a friend and oollabotator 
of hia ministers. 

Beferrii^ to the obserradon that Coi^ress spokeamen sought a proof of friesdli- 
Q«u betwemi British aotborities and their party, Lord Zetland sidd that, as fur as he 
knew, the declaration made at Faizpar that Oongreasmen were going to legialatnras 
in order to combat and end the Act had never been withdrawn. He pointed oat 
that the Congrras party had been assored by Oorernors of most cordial co-operation 
and that oo-operatioa. would be at the disposal of those who were willing to aoc^t 
ottoe with a de(^6 to oMain the best from the Act. 


H. E. The Vxceroy^a Broa&ait 

The following is the text of H. K. Viceroy’s toroadoast ^eeob on the SMb» Jhm? — 
1 am issning to-morrow a message to India. To-night I wish to say a word to 
each one of yon per8oai|d]y with regard to that message and to commend it to your 


sympath; 


le of ji 
ly and 


you oonsideration. 


The oonstitotional position and the doabta and nnoertainties that exist in relidion 
to that pomtion in many parts of India and in different politioal parties, are familiar 
to yoa all Having w^ohed with anxiety, friendliness, and open-minded atteadoo, 
the coarse of pabho discussion upon these most important questions, and having oh- 
served the morements of pablio opinion ss refieoted in the utterances of pnblio men 
and in the comments of the Press, I am strongly of opinion that the difficalties still 
remaining are due in great degree to misapprehenitions and that these difficnltlee are 
^refore snso^tible, given goMwill on all hands, of being resolved and finaify ro- 
moved by a thoTOOgh and patient analysis of their nature. 

In my message I have sought to supply a oomprebensive and authoritative expom- 
tien of the issues most immediately in debate, and my hope is that I may thereby 
have assisted yon in arriving at a right conclusion upon a matter of the gravest 
moment to each one of you, as well ss to the future of your country. 

In forming your opinion on these qneattone, I counsel you to take into review not 
only die teohnioal ana tbeoretioal points at issue, but also the broad and general re- 
htiooship of the whole body reform Incorporated in the new (Mostitutton both to 
tite underlying idroomstaimes at this time existing in India, and to the coa^ of 
politioal evolution in this country over tiie past eighteen years. In directing ywm 
attmtiim to these oonaiderations, I am ooscerned to seonre t^t in exeroidQg yocu' 
jn^(x&ent, you may give due weight to the extreme inexpediency of intmrruptiag-*- 
evea tmaponrily— at this oritioid juncture, the rhythm and momentnm of conuaimas 
and progrestive politioal reform, udIms npon proved and substantial ground of ov«r^ 
whelmlag aigaiftcanoo. 

Ten yeara ago whmi— with Agricultural Goamtesion— 1 travelled &e leogtii and 
breadth of Hkto gteat country, 1 was animated by the intense demre to help tike 
mtal SMuhti^ end to do what 1 mi^t toward making the Indiaft ooentn^ 
a brtter ptooe in which to live. Bat the genmal impreastcos Ihid I fonMd in &aee 
two yaara were by no means Untited to the snbjeot ^ our enquiry. in air 
foam^inilB, hy ohaervetion and by oonveraatlmi with mm mad wmm ot away mm 







fcttod ofkiaoi, I aam to • mm twdecituiiwg ^ tit* fi^Moil w«Miii wl& 
wo ore ootttrM^ in Ited^ nnd 1 begw to ooaaprobond 
^ tile ladun ^int of «i«w« mi of haw th» < 

wMoh I fi»d grown funtlinr front tlw an^o of one i , 

bj tbost to iraom India is a iMioFod moUier. the cradle of tlieir nee and Mili^ Of 
da^at affeetima and of titeir hk^eirt bopee. 

Ihja ftHwrieaoo bad broogltt aboat, I map trntiif^Ulp tell poo, a ptofooiid obaaga 
Hi ay tewn otido<d: Md opiniona and wben I foni^ apaeit in tba obtdr of tbe il^t 
Balaet Oomaittae 1 ms aotod to Impe that it nu^t bo Foocbufed to ae to maiha 
at loo!^ a ocmtribatum, bowoFer bomble, toward tfao aauagMOMt of tboM pol^bal 
(HiftcdHies wlueb hoFO distorbed Uie lolatioQsbip between Indm and mp own oonottp 
and wlwA are doe in the main to tbo ^i^pment o! polttHal uiOQgbt in tbia 
oonatry and to a growing coaftnousneas amongst Indians of tbo greatness of tbetr 
coantrp, «ad of the high destiop towards which, from her hiit<»7 and her idaoo to 
the world. India is entitled to aspire. FatrioUam , lore of libertp ; faith to the 
Firtoe of liboral iostitiuions of govamment ; these are too qoaiities of whioh ererp 
mm uid wmaan of mp race is prood, and whwh indeed are manifested in sapreme 
degree bp tiuse other coiaaiaaities orersoaB whioh hare sprang from the Imna of 
the laothiartiynd. 

And so it has seemed to me that ap ooantrpmen shordd regard the growth in 
India of those same qualities and aspiratiiHis, not as a matter for anxieto of dta> 
qm^ b{^ rather noderstanding spmpatfap, and their ready help ; and if, to toe wori^- 
togs of an inscmtable Prondance, it ms/ be ipren them to assist with fostering 
care towards the establishment, in mi anifled India, of those beneficent principles ot 
T wresentmiFe and responmblo goFernmeat which m<»t of os hold the grMtest con- 
trubation that Great Eritsin has node towards Uis aecolar progress of muklnd, then 
irimt fpmioT triomph oouM be theirs ; or to what h^iier tewsnl ooold they as{dre 7 

Wa luiT6 been falUtde, and errots map have been committed ; we are mortri and 
map have missed many opportonities. Bat if after the long Odyssey of some two 
hundred perns, we omae to kwcw timt bp the taboors of those of both races who 
foh* before os and onr own ondeavoara we hare assisted towards tba estab- 
HiAaBe^ to todia of a sprinm of goFemnunt destined throogh the pews to shiae 
ns a hB^t to the Orient and to snow the way peace between and West, then 
indeed we iwp riaim tori those iabonis hsFe not beat to yatn. Bach wera the 
bopM and poiposas tori sastinaed and fortified me when I aooepted, at the hands 
of tty SoFerom, the heaFp and ro^iensible oha^ that I now hold : snob la the 
qdrit m whkto Z baFO to-day addressed to yon mp message ; to which once pgain 
I ask poo to ^Fe poor ohtte and apmpatoetic ritention. 


H. E, The Vieeref*e MeUmeat 

The following is toe text ol H. £. the Ticwoy^s Statooumt on tlid 21st Jmo 
1 dare say yon will recrit tlmt when 1 spoke to you by wireleas on the dap I 
todt riuuge of the office aa Vciwrop, I gare pon mp Fiew that we shoold be wise 
net to eqieot that coariitoti(Htri ensagee as profonoa as those into which we have 
new entered could come aboat ritogriner wttooat' diffioaitv. I want to-day to as/ a 
few words to pmi about those diffiooltiee as they hare mnerged, and to try cap 
otinori to o^to lome owtoibution towurds their final dlseipSition. 

As yen read thm messa^ { would wk von to bear in mind two things. The first, 
toat, sniile I mb truly anxtoua not to be mote formri or teohnieri than mp tank 
reqairea, it fa verp neoeriarp than in dealiog wito thus grare matter, 1 ahould use 
Im^afe of pre<dsioii aad tori, evmi at toe im of iaa^oriag a haavp upon pour 
attention, I ahotfid sot atimapt to toriten too OMpdi or to ovwaUaitosp the varloon 
jBriton 1 propoee to Leonas. The aeomid, tori, eiton tooni^ for the reaaoiii 1 have 
lari aeritone^ sap wowds aup Mba to poo a formal, tola does nri auNm that 
asp pemmal to toaee prridaaaa is in tki least degree o^d or nnapapatoriio, 

I reeon^ to the full tori pear hewts as writ as poor cutxla are de^p etiered 
hp toaae w ana a , and that a peattma aarii aa tori with wt^ I am dealiog can aerar 
be oeaM^etefy oeiBimaaad bp aure tu-aaa ri law or of ooB«dtatomri thewp, beoanae 
tori pettoea tMehee ■» ritoalp toOM mideriping apriaga of aaritinMrf aad mriieiL 
vtoh^ riria we are eraatoaet ri fteto aid lilaod,ao jprrioaadlp move onr criada ahd 
aa hm^ them oar ^iaioaa. I Iwro rrirriaad bitoarto frmu wtoing nap pibtto 
irnmm af any aait OB too oswttottlfiBal iaaoee irifioh have basa raiiaa bp too 
lafaaal of Q» party wMto eotoswwtda a of toe votes In toe kq^natorea to 
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iumflt oS&De iQ {jarii^ proTinoes. My deoisicm to do so vas d^borate. Hie 
0mrDdr>G«aend^ It U true, erorcisoa under the Act a j^eneral control of the action 
tf^en by ProTincial GoTsmora in their discretion or tc their indivulaal jadgmont, 
and he «a himself correspondingly subject to the jgeneral control of the Secrefairy of 
State. Bat giTen the scheme* nie intention, and the constmetion of the new consti^ 
tntimi, znattm’S sneh as those which have of late been the sabject of disen^ion in 
which the minority party in the legislatures hM declined to accept ofhee are emi- 
nsotly, in the first place, matters for disenssio between the leaders of that party 
in the province concerned and the Governor of that province. A point has, now, 
however, been reached at which it will, i think, be of advantage that, for the benefit 
of the man in the street and the ordinary elector, 1 should myself take up the 
threads of this discussion in the light of the statements which have been made in 
Farhament by the Secretary of State, and in individual provinces by the Governors, 
and that 1 should state comprehensively, in the most foimat and public manner open 
to me, my attitude, which is equally the attitude of the Secretary of State and of 
the Governor of eveiy province in India, on the constitntional issues which have 
been brought to the fore in connection with this question of office acceptance. 

Before I proceed to discuss the sitaation in its constitutional ai^ect, to restate 
formally the constitutional position as between Governors and their Ministers and to 
place on record once again, at the olimar of this discussion, the spirit in which 
Governors, the Governor-General, and Bis Majesty’s Government, approach this 
matter, let me say briefly how great, in my judgment, has been me value of the 
d^nssions which have taken place on this matter In the last three months. Ihose 
diaoussions have been of the utmost significance. Their outcome is of importance 
to every parliwuentary party in this country without exception. The genuine mis- 
apprehensions and ttusnnder standings existed three months ago iu certain quarters 
as to the relation of Governors to their Ministers, and ss to the extent to which 
or the manner in which Governors would bo likely to interfere with the day-by-day 
admimstration of a province by the Ministry in power, statements made by respon- 
mbie party leaders bars made abundantly clear. 1 am glad to think that those mis- 
apprehensions and those misanderstandings have now in bo substantial a degree 
been removed by the discnssions which have taken place m Parliament, in the Press 
and pablio platforms. Those discussions have made it possible for those who felt 
doubts as to the object and to the scheme of the Act, and as to the position and 
tho attitude of Governors in the constitution to test in the utmost detail and from 
every angle, the weakn^ or strength of the various lines of argument and to 
advance with that object in view hypotheses of the most varying character and they 
have given the representatives of His Majesty in this country and His Majesty’s 
Government at Home opportnnities personally to dissipate misunderstandings, and to 
make clear in the most unmistakable manner their conception of the natnre of the 
duties which fall upon the Governors of provinces, of the spirit in which those 
Governors are expected by Parliament and themselves propose to discharge those 
duties, of the relations tn which Governors contemplate working with their ministers 
and of the extent to which the Governors stand themselves entirely outside the 
par^, and to which they aie at the disposal of any ministry which is proared to 
wots the constitution within the terms of the Government of India Act of 1935. 
The interval which has passed has been of value as giving an opportnnity to His 
Majesty's Government, to Parliament and to iDdividual Oovernops to clarify the 
oosition beyond any shadow or doubt. It has been of value, in my judgment, also 
m terms of the experience of the practioal working of the new oonstitution aftorded 
since the first of April in every province in India, whether the ministries in power 
in a province commanded a majority in the legislatures or were themselves supported 
only oy a minority in those bodies. 

Three months ago a great political party which ootmnanded in six provinces a 
tnaiority in the l^islature felt that, even with the support of the majority in the 
legu^taro. it could not wisely accept office under the ptovisioM of the Act unlen 
It reoeivea oertain speoifio assuianoes from Governors. Three months’ experietuw of 
the operation of the constitution, short as I agree that that period ia^ has oonclu- 
aivriy ahown from the practical point of view, that, any l^al diflicalties in r^rd 
to me grant of such assurances atiart, those assuranoes are not cd^tial to tho 
emedih and harmonious working of the coastitation. In every province Ministers 
toe ton idak to t^t, by practical exjmlence, that the oo-operanon and toe ttbk- 
tone of toe Servicee are at their wsposal and that they oaa, la toev deidlfl^ to 

H 
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iittinistratioa o( the provinoe and io their rehitioni with &« OoTtt- 
provinoe^ rtfy oa tiiose OoTeraora to place at their dlapwal^ in &» 
♦w ®° .shade or sogg^taon of prejudice or personal fe^j|L 

oo-ope^tioo uid experience which the Governor* of iaiUvidw 
Those three months have shown equallj and beyond 
the Mprehensions which have been entertained— and 1 reidly accept 
apprefaeneiona, even if I see no foundation of fact for Giem— > 
^ “®* oeoasiotts for interfering with the policy of their Hlola- 

UBMlled for exeroias of the special respom^biUtiea 
^ impede or chailaoge the MiMtoia in fto day-by- 
oay adnun^mtion of the province* have no shadow of j oatifLoation. 

T associated with the framing of the present oonstitntion, 

shown by Parl^eat, whether in the Joint 
Houses, to devise a scheme which would 
M popularly elected Ministers and which would 

confidence, frame and implement 
with me ccMjpwration of Governors and of the Bervices, a programme of leaislation 

province, the Governmlnt of which waa in 
*5® I“*trum6nt of Instructions which must be read with 
«f Taken together, they represent the 

m T ‘ InstructioD given by Parliament to QNivernors. Those 

possibility of Questjon that, under Provinoial 
«r thA ^ ^ ministeriaJ field, including the position 

i ’ Services etc., the Governor will ordinarily be^ided, in the 
the advice of his ministers and that those ministers will be 
responsible not to Parliament but to the provincial LegisJalare. 

dAfiSd f“*e are in respect of certain specific and clearly 

«s the Special Bes- 

Af ^ ? ‘^®*® ®P«®i^..,;^8ponsibUitiea again, the most import^ are the 
iSfVh^ i menace to the pause or tranquillity of the province or any part 

«L safegoardiM of the legitimate interest* of the minoritiflS and 

^ rtf dependants of any rights provided or preserved 

of their legitimate interests. Of those 
P**®®^ K Parliament or inooDsiderately 
one of them represents the response of 
Awliament to the demands of subst^tial and legitimate interests. 

assertion, which I have seen advanced, 
entitled under the Act. at his pleasure, to intervene at random 
«Ld the Province Those Special Responsibilities are, as I have 

^® possible. Even 80 limited as they 

v®^®J^ot will at all times be oonoeroed to carry his Ministers with him, 
^®‘*’ ®i°ii5tenal resiMiasibilitieB, it is mandatory 
hf m/,, « the advice of his Ministers, even though, for whatever 

wholly satisfied that that advice is in the oiroum- 
advice. The extent to which in praotioe, 
®’^®® f”f *® operate the new Constitution for the 

ttTriuL ^ difficulty may be anticipated from the existenoe 

of these special responsibilities cannot be better exemplified tbwi bv the history of 

^® P*®1 *L^®® I fhink I am rlgh? in 

1 ^^®“ 5“ wieen on which there has been any oonfliot or iTfflottlty 
Ibi si?! ®*Tl® * **®P®’ "‘® which Parliament is aiming 

In fe^thet It has transferred the eieeuUve authority in the proviuM 

vl®-*!?-.. **1^ *5®^ » GoveFnor acting la hie 

lodgment has vested in him certaiu responnbUitiea, 
•« e8»«at»ai- I h«Te indicited furS 
there wa be no latetitorenoe by a Governor with miahi> 
hS^iSTfidoAl aattere with r^d to which he is empowered to ex«oaM 

JSS. *®.^° 45 baHoB of what ia to happen if uutortauately a attaaMon 
the ^vermw and hie mlnutere do not see eye to eye on a amttmr 
a ^ «6woiM hie Individuel jodgmeat. Such en imoe may aHet 

minor loyimtaima, or orer a su^er which te e< 
a^or koportoaoe but oa which no n^^ooMbto atintotry^ h^wmr trt% r w ^t 
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Secisioa taken hj the QoTernor flrouJd for a moment— or for 
more than a moment— cootem^lata resignation. I have already stated that ministwa 
Jmve the duty of advising the Governor over the whole range of the executive 
Ctovemment within the ministerial field inolading the area of the Special Besponal- 
bilities. Tor advice so given, whether on matters within or withont the scope of 
the Special Responsibilities, Ministers are answerable to the l^islatnre. In all sooh 
matters in which ho is not specifically required to exercise his individiud judgment, 
it is mat^atory upon the Governor to accept the advice of his Ministers. 

Within the limited area of his special responsibilities, a Governor is directly 
answerable to Parliament, whether be accepts {or does not accept the advice of his 
Ministers. But if the Governor is unable to accept the advice of bis Ministers, then 
the responsibility for his decision is his and his alone. In that event, Ministers 
bear no responsibility for the deciaton and are entitled— if they so desire— pnblioly 
to state that they take no responsibility for that particular decision or even that 
they have advised the Governor in m opposite sense. But every Governor will be 
ooncerned to have the support of his Ministry or to know that he is not lightly at 
variance with his Ministry when he acts without their support, or against their 
advio^ in the discharge of a Special Responsibility. He will, as I see it (and the 
view I now proceed to express is the view of every Governor in India and of the 
Secretary of State) in such circumstances, in the first place, put the Ministry or 
the Minister fully in possession of his mind. He will explain to him the reasons 
whioh, in his judgment, make 'it essential for him to follow a particolar course, 
or to pass a particular order. He will listen with, a mind open to conviction to the 
argnments on the other side, which may be advanced to him. If he regards those 
argomeots as valid, he will modify this proposal to snob an extent as may be 
appropriate. If he regards them, |oo the other band, as invalid, he will do his 
nraaost, before taking a final decision, to convince the Minister or the Ministry of 
the soundness of the reasons for which he is unable to accept his or their view 
and if, in these ci reams tances, he still remmua unable to infiaeoce their views in 
the direction he desires, he will take his decision and pass his order with the 

S eatest personal regret that he should have been unable to secure the support of 
8 Ministry, and, before passing it, he wilt have exhausted all methods of 
eoDvinoiog his Ministry that that decision was the right one, given the obligation 
imposed upon him by the Act. 

So much for the general basis on which, as I conceive it a Governor will handle 
the sitaation which we have been discussing, but the Special Besponsibiliti^, striotly 
defined as their ambit is, include in their compass matters and decisions the import- 
aooe of which inevitably mast vary greatly. I ask at onoe ; Is the same atUtnde to 
be adopted in every case whether its importance is great or small ? Is the Ministry 
to regard its position as affected in an equal degree by any and every decision of the 
Governor contrary to its advice irrespective of the magnitude or tue ratriostc im- 
portaooe of that decision ? In a case m which the Governor in the oxareise of his 
Bpeoial Responsibilities, and after exhausting the method o! approach to his Ministry 
whioh I have indicated, finds himself obliged to pass an order with which his Gov- 
ernment did not agree, should the Government resign or shal! it carry on its work, 
after indicatins publicly or privately, or pnblicly and privately its attitude in the 
matter which lias formed the sntjeet of the order ? Or shall the Governor bo re- 
quired to dismiss it ? Th^a are all points of practical importance. They have at- 
uaoted great attention lately in all political parties, for a pronouncement on such an 
issne mnst be of direct oonoern to every party in every province in India, 1 judg^, 
in particular, from the statemente made by persons of eminenoe in, or in contact 
wim, the matority party in the six provtneea, that, on the answer to them, largely 
depends the final removal of any hesimtioDs which may be entertained in that party 
as to the method in wnicb the new constitution is to be operated, and the extent to 
wluch Provinoial Ministers can rely on fair treatment and a minimum of ratesferei^ 
by the Governor in those matters, which, under the Aot, fall within their field. The 
«QB«er to these qu^tions is of importance to every political party In this country 
to which it f^s to work the constitution and to take advanta^ of the powers aim 
jraaponaibitities which have been transferred by the Oorerument^ of India Aot to 
popularly elected ministers. It will be well, therefore, given the importatme of tfaia 
isaas, timt 1 should make plain beyond any question and, spewing with Uie fiUSest 
witbority, my own position in regard to it, which to the position of the Seeretary 
9t l^cto and of the Govemore of the f roTinoes, 
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Let mo in ft® first jpUoe ft«k it » e?aentisl io ftfe nwttst to pmotT® s 
jost flense of proportioiL I weioome for this reason the halpfol snggMticm weeol^ 
mado by Mr. Gandhi that it is only when the issae between a Ooveraor and hn 
Ministers oonstitoto a Borioos disagreement that any qaestion of the Bevar 1 n|r of 
their partnership 0€»d arise. “Sferious disagreement is a phrase which It is 
possible to d^ne and to interpret in varioos ways. Bat the genera! sense is clear 
Miongh to anyone with any politioiJ or administrative experienoe. The matter 
involed most be of soch really major importance. It must, I woald myseTf say., be 
of snob a oharaoter that a oompromisa, (was ruled out (?) ) by a parti calar notion 
taken against their advice by a Governor in the discharge of his responeibiji^ 
under the Act, despite the fact that Ministers had no direct or indirect responsibiH- 
ty for ftat action and that a Governor bad taken the utmost paios to satisfy hia 
Ministry th t he had no choice in the discharge of his responsibilities but to take 
the action in question. I readily agree that where, on such an issue arising and 
where the Governor and hia Ministers have both approached the matter, as I am 
confident that they would, with open minds and with a full sense of responsibility — 
the Governor, in so far as his Special Responsibilities are concerned to Parliament, 
the Ministry to the Provinoiai L^slature'^no agreement conid be reached, then 
the Ministry moat either resign or be dismissed. As between resignation and 
dismissal, normal oonstitntlonal practice leans very heavily indeed to the side of 
resignation. Resignation is more consistent with the self-respect of a ministry and 
is an effeotive public indication of the attitude of Ministers towards the action of 
a Governor. Resignation equally is an act taken spontaneoasly by a Ministry. 
Dismissal, more nnnsnal by far in oonstitutional practice, might seem to carry with 
it some snggestion which we are conoarueJ at any ooit to dlitniiuite from the new 
oonstitutional arrangements. 

I ought perhaps to add that the suggestion that the Governor should in oert^ 
ciroumstanoes demand the re 3 l|rnatiaa of his ministers is not the solution provided 
^ the Act, 60 that it will not be possible for Governors to accept it. 
Both resignation (and dismissal are possible, the former at the option of the 
ministers and the latter at the option of fte Governors. But the Act does not oon- 
template that the Qovemor’s option should be used to force the minister's option 
and thus to shift the r^ponsifaitity from himself. 1 have deliberately dealt with the 
‘extreme case of a conflict involving resignation or dismissal, for it is the extreme 
on which attention has been rivetM. But the extreme case is in my judgment 
most unlikely in ordinary eiroumstaacas to arise and it would be unwise of ns to 
allow contii^ncy by no means probable. Given normal working and the friendly 
and relations which we can. without undue optimism, anticipate bet- 
ween a bis Ministers to assnme a dominating importance in our eyes 

in the ordinary way, such differences as may arise between a Governor and his 
Ministers ,^111 admit, with goodwill on both sides, of being resolved in fte ordinary 
course of ^niinistrotion by agreement between the two parties without any question 
of issues SA major as resignation or dismissal coming to the fore. I have already 
indicated th^ method by which I anticipate that Governors will deal with a situation 
ia which sr^h » differenoe of opinion exmts. I feel no doubt whatever myself that 
on that baa*^ ftat deadlootos neM not faa antioipatoJ in view of the anxiety of all 
Governor^. h> which I oan myself testify, not merely not to provoke conflicts with 
their M^isters, to whatever party their Ministers may belong, but to leave nothing 
undone fo avoid or to resolve soch conflicts. I have been the ntore concerned to sot 
ont in (Some detail the position^ as 1 see it, in that it is essenftU ftat those interests 
or oon&munitiee or areas to which the Act extends the asenrau^ of the special res- 
poni»ioiliGea shordd not, for a moment, thinh, or have the least ifround for thinlungi 
any qmMtion will arise of sacrificing their interests for political reasons. So far 
-im the inotvidual Qovernora are oonoeruM, 1 can reassure them on that point with the 
utmost confidence and fta fnHest anthority. 

So far as political partis go, experienoe in thMe provinces which are at present 
governed by liinistrias supported by a ai^rity in the legislature is decisively Mi- 
oouraging. As r^rds the remaining pitMtooes the statements of responsible leaders 
of the maiority party have empbasixedT ho# iftortoighted any attack on those inter- 
ests wonld be from the point of view of party itself and bow improbable it la. 
What I am concerned to make clear hi ’llalJ^hoat any threat to those interests or 
any saenfioe of them, a Governor and Ifi- vaffimtten dm, in my judgment, hope, 
witMa the provisions of fte Act, to optrot^l^ooastitQtioa in fte normal amuMs 
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vbioh thd Act eav!gi^ and to avoiA save in oirountstvK^ vtiich 1 it »ot eiST 
to contemplate foadameatal dilferMicea of opinion sach as to endaag;er tbo retain 
between tne Gorernor and his Ministry in that very limited area in which spdc^ 
obUimtioBs and responsibilities are imposed upon a Governor. 

Let me review what I have said. The position is as follows r The exeontive 
authority of a province runs in the name of the Govemer bat in the Ministerial field 
Governor, subject to the qualifications already mentioned, is bound to exercise that 
executive autbority on the advice of his ministers. There are certain strioGy limited 
and clearly dedoea areas in which, while here as elsewhere, primary responsibility 
rests with Ministers, the Governor remains ultimately responsible to Parliament. 
Over the whole of the remainder of the field Ministers solely responsible and they 
are answerable only to the Provincial Legislature. 

In the discharge of the Governor's Special Responsibilities, it is open to tte 
Governor and, it is indeed incumbent upon him to act otherwise than on the advice 
of bis Ministars if he considers that the action they propose will prejudice the mino- 
nhes or areas or other interests affected. The decision in such cases will rest with 
the Governor and he will be responsible to Parliament for taking it. 

Bat the scope of such potential interference is strictly defined and there is no 
foundation for any sugg^tion that a Governor is free, or is entitled, or would have 
the power to interfere with the day to day administration of a province outside the 
limired range of the responsibilities specially confined to him. Before taking a 
decision against the advice of his Ministers even within that limited range a 
Governor will spare no pains to make clear to his Ministers the reasons which have 
weighed with him in thinking, both that the decision Is one which it is incumbent 
on him to take and that it is the right one. He will put them in possession of 
his mind. He will listen to the arguments they address to him. He will reach his 
decision with full understanding of those arguments and with a mind open to 
conviction. In such oircumstanoes, given the goodwill which we can, I trust, 
postulate on both sides, and for which I can, on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, answer so far as the Governors are concerned, confiicts need not, in a normal 
situation, be anticipated. On the matter of degree, a coovention which would 
r^nire the automatic dismissal or resignation of a Ministry, whenever there is any 
difference or opinion, however, unimportant, would ^ow a lack of proportion and 
1 need not now emphasise the objections to any such convention. For it go^ with- 
out saying that cases of quite minor im portanoe may arise within the area under 
discussion and it goes without saying equally that Government and the position of 
Ministers would be impossible, if, on each such occasion, a Governor were required, 
by a binding convention, to dismiss Hi s Ministers or the Ministers felt it inoumbent 
on them to resign. The interruption to sdmimstration and the loss of credit to 
Ministers would be intolerable. Ail the more so since Ministers would feeT compeiled 
to resign op account of a decision for which they were not in any way responsible 
and on which they woold be at liberty to indicate publicly that they differ^ from the 
Governor, who had, ia the discharge of his own responsibilities, chosen to take a 
{Mfftioular course. 

It is not by rigid convention* of this nature, but by give and take, by the elasti- 
city which is the governing factor of any fsueoessful damooratio constitution, that 
oonstitutional advance is shown, by the experience of history to proceed. Where, 
on the other hand, a realty major issue is involved and Ministers, even though they 
iwe not responsible for the final decision taken by a Governor and can, without any 
oonstitutional impropriety, make that clear, feel that such aotlon has raised issues 
of snob a character and affected their position as a Parliamentary party in such a 
way that they can no longer, without misunderstanding in the oountry, associate 
themselves with the Governor in the work of administration, then it is open to the 
hOnisters to resign ; or, if they do not resign aud the Governor feels that bis part- 
nership with them oaunot, with profit to the public, continue, it is open to a Govemw: 
and, indeed incumbent on him, to dismiss them. But the object of the Governors, 
and I feel confident the object of the Ministers, will, at all times, be to avoid snob 
a state of things arising. 

The mere fact that the Oovernmeiit of India Act covers oontlogenoies such as 
the dismiss^ of Ministers, the breakdown of the Ooustitution or the like is not for 
one moment to be taken as involving an assomptiou that fraa^ra of ^ Act, thMe 
coaoeraed with its administration, or anyone, indeed, who is oonoanmd for the 
oonstitational prepress and development of this ^eat coontry, wishes to aee those con- 
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tboee of os who are the Bervoate of the Crown in Indi* naa to wboSEi it fnils to 
work the profisions of the Act mast be and is to ensure the otaiMt di^ee praotK 
cable of hermonioos ccM)peratioa with the elected repress ntatiyes of the pei^e for 
the betterment and improvement of eaoh indivtdaa! province and of India as a 
whole and to avoid in every way oonsistent with the special rMponsibilitiM for 
minorities and the like which the Act imposes, any snch clash of opinion as woald 
he cidcalated nnneoeesurity to break down the machine of Qovernmeat or to irasolt 
in a severance of that fruitful partnership between the Governor and his Hinisters 
which is the basis of the Act and the ideal, the achievement of which the Seore* 
tary of State, the Governor'General and the provincial Governors are all equally 
concerned to secure, 

‘‘Before I take leave of you, I feel that you would wish me, setting aside all 
teohnicahties, to speak to you for a moment* or two as one who has had a good deid 
of Parliamentary experience and some share in the shaping of the new Constitution. 
Some of you, I know hold, and hold strongly, that the plan of Reform does not sp 
Buffioiently far in the direction of complete self-govamment, I do not question the 
sincerity with which that view is held. But I am certain that every responsible 
person, in deciding his p^ition on this vital matter, does so with a genoine anxiety 
m the best interests o! India to take a balanced view and to reach a right deoision 
as to what may best be done in the conditions of this time to serve those interests. 

“Let me at once assure you that in my best judgment and given gocdwtll on ail 
sides this Constitution will work and that in experience it will be found to work 
well. It stands now as the law of the land, [t stands too— and despite 
all the criticism that has been levelled against it — as the only complete and homo* 
geneODS scheme of political reform now before the country. I am convinoed that the 
shortest road to that fuller political life which many oI yon so greatly desire is to 
accept this Constitation and to work it for all it is worth. Of their nature, politics 
are ever dynamic and to imaglae that their expression in terms of a written Cone* 
dtntion can render them static would be utterly to disregard the lessons of history 
mid indeed the dictates of oommonsense. Again it is my firm conviction that this 
CoBstitatioa will be found to offer immense opportnities for beneficent public 
service and in this connection I may ventnre a word upon a matter very close to 
my h^art. It is my conviction that in the full working and development of 
CoBstitattcj lies the best hope for that general and lasting amelioration in the oon* 
ditions of the rural popnlation and of the humbler sections of sooiety which ail of 
us so ardently desire. 

“The discussions and debates of the last two months have, I think, placed before 
yon every argument and point of view that bear upon this issue. The chotoe— 
a choice franght with so maoh of profound significance for the future of India- 
most sb ^rtly be made, 1 hope, with aSl my lieart, that aft, whether leads m or their 
followers, may find it their duty to choose the way of constructive effort. What* 
ever emerges, you may count upon, me, in face eveu of bitter disappointment, to 
strive nnstirringly towards the fully and final establishment in India of the prin* 
ciptes of Parliamentary Government. But if what I should regard as a deplorable 
oatoome should emerge from the present situation and if Ihirliamentary and Bes- 
pOBsible Government sboald, as a consequence, be suspended in a number of provin* 
ees, it might, however much we might all of im regret it, be beyond the power of 
any of ns rapidly to revei^e the circumstances that must then aupervene. In that 
event invaluable time will be lost, and I greatly fear, no little hurt inflicted upon 
the cau^ of progressive reform. 

“Bat 1 do not believe that these sad this^ will come to pim$, for 1 have fidth 
in yon and ia the destiny of India. The way we tread P^y seem dark and some- 
times difficult, The star that guides our coarse may seem sometime to flicker and 
alaost to fidl. Yet fai^i and oonri^e are mightly forosa. ILet us summon them to 
onr aid in this difficult hour and together move steadily torwud the lulfiiment of 
oar hopes.’* 




History of the Impasse 

SURVEY OF EVENTS 

CongreM Position 

At the Congress "Working Commifctea meeting at Wardna, in the last week of 
Pebrnary, Mahatma Gandhi (according to an Aasoeiated Preta message) expressed the 
view that if the Congress decided to form Ministries, it shonld obtain an assurance 
from the British Government that the special powers of Governors should not be used. 
It also appeared to have been suggested that the Governors should be asked to give 
“written assurances.” 


The Delhi Rbsoluiiov 

On March 18, the AlMadia Congress Committee, at its meeting at Delhi, adopted a 
resolution favouring offioe acceptance on condition that the leader of the Congress Party 
in the legislature was satisfied and was able to state publiely that the Governor should 
not use his special powers of ioterferoace or set aside the advice of Ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities. 

This resolution was carried by 17$ votes against 7(1. The original resolution, as 
put before it by the Working Committee, used the phrase *so long as he (the loader 
of the Congress Party) and his Cabinet act within the Constitution.” This was later 
changed into “oonstitutionai activities.” 

In the l^t week of March and early in the first week of April, the (Sovernors of 
Orissa, Bihar^ Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces and the United Proviaces had 
conversations with Congress leaders. The Congress refused to accept office on the 
ground that the assarances sought for bad not been given. 

GiHom— S ole Author 

In a statement issued at Madras on March 30, Mahatma Gandhi took responsibility 
for being the sole author of the office acceptance clause of the Congress resolution 

and originator of the idea of aitaching a condition to office acceptance The object 

of that section of the Congress which believed in offioe acceptance was, pending the 
creation, by means consistent with the Congress creed of non-violence, of a situatioa 
that would transfer all power to the people, to work the offices so as to strengthen 
the Congress which has been shown predominantly to represent mass opinion... There 
was no inteation whatever to lay dowa a condition whose acceptance would mean 
even the slightest abrogation of the Constitation. 

MiHAiatA's MiMSiOB TO American Press 

In a message to the American Press from Wardhaganj on April 14, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote : 

•‘Let a judicial Tribunal of joint creation give the interpretation. It will be time 
for them to plead incompetence when the tribunal finds in favour of their interpre- 
tation. Until then the Congress demand for assurance must be held valid.’* 

The “Staiesman’s” SuGOEsnoN 

In a statement sent to The Tk'raes on April 16, Mahatm Gandhi said that “the 
Ckdoutta StateamavkS suggestion as to tte Governors inviting the Congress to’-go 
^ead with the programme outlined in the Congress ©lection manifesto would go a 
long way to satisfy me if the (Congress) manifesto be regarded as merely iUustrative.” 

The reference is to the StaUama^a leading article “Lord .Zetland’s Misunder- 
atanding.” (April 10) la it the Statesman wrote : 

“The Congress put before the electors the definite statement that the safeguards 
and ^eoial powers iu the present Act make it absolutely impossible for a Congress 
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majority to put Btrough its social procrammo for dealing with pomty and naem- 

pJoynwDt If the Act is realif saoB that there is the slightest diioeaity io toe 

GoTornors’ tetliog Congress Iwwlers that there is nothing to prereot them going ahead 
with the proeramaift oetiined in the eI«;tioa manifesto then we have to admit that 
we too have been mistaken aboat the Aot.” 

iSahaima Qandki ^so stated t “Lord Lothian’s suggestion to refer d isputes to the 
electorate is sound if it oan be prored workable and not prohibitively eapenaive.” 

MauiTiiA ox “DrasnssAL’’ 

In the coarse of an Interview at Poona early ia the third week of April, Mahatma 
ffandht said : 

“The asearanoe contemplates non-interference and not oon-distnissal of the Ckibinet 

I can ooDceive the possibility of a Minister making a stupid blander so as to 

harm the people in whose name be is aoting. The Governor’s duty then will be 
plain. He would reason with the Ministers and if the Ministers do aot listen, he will 
dismiss the Cabinet. The assurance when there is a clear majority in the Assembly 
would mean dissolatlon and a fresh election. But such a crisis cannot ooour from day 
to day.” 

Thk Allahabad Resolution 

On Aptil i8 the Congress Working Committee, meeting at Allahabad, passed a 
resolatioQ explaining the Delhi resolution of the All-India Coogress Committee. It 
stated that 

“The rMolution of the All-India Congress Committee did not contemplate any amend- 
ment of the Act for the purpose of the required assuraoces. The Working Committee 
moreover is advised by eminent jurists that such assuraaoes can be given strictly 

within the Constitution The assurances do not oontemplate an abrogation of the 

right of a Qiveruor to diSTUis-i hi-i Mmi-itrv ir dis-iolvo the provmcsial Assembly 
i^en serious differences of opinion arise between him and his Ministers. But this 
Orasmittm had grave objeotion to Ministers having to submit to interferenoe by Gov- 
ernors with tbs alternative of themselves having to resign tbeir oBSoe instead of 
Governors taWog the responsibility of dismissing them. 

Mahatma on Zetland’s Siatbmbnt 

Mahatma Oandhi, interviewed by the Astoeiated Press, towards the end of the 
first weak of May, said in regard to Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of 
Lords on May 8 : 

“6o far as the tone is oonoerned it is an undoubted improvement upon his last 
speech on the subject but 1 fear it is no contribution to the removal of the dead- 
lock Surely it is no strain npon the Constitution Aot for the Governors t> give 

the durance that whenever a sitoatiou is created which to them appears inteJer- 
able, they will take upon their shoulders the responsibility of dismisstag the 
Ministers which they have the right to do instead of expecting them to resign or 
submit to the Governor’s wishes. 

On May Id Mahatma Gandhi commenting on Lord Brabourne’s speech at Balgaum 
said : 

“There is evidently no advance upon the old position and if BeJgaum is a 
paraphrase of Lord Zetland’s recent speech, the situation is certainly no better 
and it is possibly worse,” 

The OffiHal Poritiow 

On March 7 at Baldwa Sir JIgdt Gowaa said ; 

“The safegnai’ds laid down is the Aot cover only an extremely emaB fraotion 

of the dav’s work the i^emid powers will be used onlv in case of grave neoeesity 

...fmre ICinifiters will hod that in very trnth they will be oalled npon bo 
the whole burden of rraponslbility for yoor welfare.” 

Xhs 'V«satox *8 Sfbece 

Od March IS. speakti^ at a dijoanr given by Maaecl^ DadalAoy id Delhi, 
Bis Sxceileaoy Lord Liniithgow said s 
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“I ii»7© faith Jd the zeat aad tmWie spirit of thosa Into whose hands the alo^ 
torales faaTo entrusted thoee opportaaidas. It wiU be both the duty and the privi- 
iejre of the Governors of provinces and of the •Goveriior*General in his pr^r 
Bpaert to collaborate with the several provincial Ministers in their most respoosibla 
MM8 in a spirit of sympathy, helpfulness and co*operatioii.” 

G. P. GoTaBiojBJTTS CoMsinsi^tnt 

On the braakdowQ of conversatioDB with Congress leaders in the closing days of 
March, commaniques were issued by the Provincial Governments conoerned. Tho 
following extract from the one issued ‘ by the Private Secretary to the Governor of 
the O. P. is typical * 

^ “He (the Governor) explained that for legal and constitutional ro^ons it was not 
within his power to give any assurance or enter into any conventioa afEwting the 

ufee of powers entrusted to him by Parliameut Whatever Ministry was in power 

they could rely upon receiving from him as from one who stood apart from 
parties, all help, sympathv and co-operation. Farther tian that he had no power 
to go”. 


M«. Bctleb's SraiKMBiVT is Commoxs 

On April 8, replying to Mr. O. B. Attle in the House of Commons, Mr. B. A. 
Butler smd : 

“It was impossible for any Governor to give the understanding sought from him. 
Bad he done so be would have had to divest himself of the responsibUities speci- 
fioally placed upon him by Parliament through the Act and the Instrument of 
of Instruction? and also, by so doiog, to have ignored the pledges given to minorities 
and others." 


Zetlasd’s Beply 10 Lomas 

Lord Zetland^ the same night, made a statement in reply to Lord Lothian : 

“Ibe demand made of the Governore was one which without amendment of the 
Constitution they could not possibly accept.....,! would add that even if the Oons- 
tilution admittea a pledge of this kind being given, the giving of it would have in- 
volved a grave breach of faith with the minorities and others in India Opinions 

might differ as to the extent aud necessity for such safeguards but it could not be 
doubted that the minorities in India themselves attached the utmost importance to 
them," 


Mb. Botleb’s Second Statemb.nt 

On April 26, Mr, R. A. Sutler, replying to a question in the Commons, said that 
the Government were “unable to accept the suggestion of a Tribunal." He also 
made the following statement : 

“His Maj^ty’s Government have no intention of oountenancing the use of special 
powers for purposss other than those for which Parliament intended them. It is 
nei^nly not their intention that the Governors, by a narrow or legalistic Interpre- 
tation of their own responsibilities, should trench upon the wide powers wfaicn it 
was the purpose of Parliament to place in the hands of Ministers and which it « 
desired they should use in furtherance of the programmes they have advocated." 

It may be mentioned hererthat the Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad 
two days later. 


Loud Zeilano's Second Speech 

On May 6, replying to a debate in the Lords,' the Marqueea of Zetland repeated 
this statement. He also said 

“If a quasi-legal formula could have beeu devised to regulate the varied and 
ebangisg relaticmships between a Governor and his Ministry it would have been 

embi^td in the Act The essence of the new GonstitutiOD is that initiative and 

reepoasibility for the whole GoTeramant of a Province, though in fora vesting 

in the Governor, passes to the Minis^ as^soon as it Uues office. Even if the 

quMtion of thdr (special powers) nse arise it would be altogether wrong to assume 
uiat the OevernoT wenid immediately set btmsril in open oppiwtion to his 
Ministry. 
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COK0EESS &m OFfXOE-AOOmANCE 


BSABOtTBIOD’l BBL&ArU^SBGH 

On May 14, speaking at Belgatuxi, Lord Bratmme saidj: 

*‘Tl» spooial rtepooidbiUties placed on the Goveraor by Parliu&ent deal with 
matters on which it was hoped that no conflict would -arise between a Governor 

and his Ministers. ..The taking of office means hard work and the assamption of 

respoDsibility tot withont these no oountry^ can govern itself and an attitude of 

mere negation leads nowhere and avails nofting My Ministers whatever their 

political outlook can rely not only on this understanding and sympathy but also on 
my doing everything in my power to avoid a situation occurring^ in which conflict 
of opinion wonld arise between us in the -spheie of special responsibilides. 

Tke Vicebot’s Beoadcast Statesient 

Over the Jlst. June, S. E. the Vuxroy, in a broadcast statement, cleared the issuM 
by exposing the constitutional position and defining Governor's function. In the 
course of the stabment, His ISxceUancy s^d i— 

“There is no foundation for any suggestion that a Governor is free, or is 
entitled, or would have the power, to interfere with the day-to-day administration 
of a Province outside the limited range of the responsibilities especially confined 
to him.” 

Explaining the position further His Eicellency maintained that in the discharge 
of the Governor’s special responsibilities it was open to the Governor, and it was 
inde«i incumbent upon him, to act otherwise than on the advice of his Ministers 
if he considered that the action they proposed would prejudice the minorities or 
areas or other interests affected. “Those special responsibilities”, declared His 
Excellency, “are restricted in scope to the narrowest limits possible. Even so, 
limited as they are, a Governor will at all times be concerned to carry his 
Ministers with, him ; while in other respects in the field of their Ministerial 

responsibilities, it is mandatory on a Governor to be guided by the advice of his 

Ministers even though for whatever rejwwns he may not himself be wholly 
satisfied that that advice is in the oircumstaaces necessarily and decisively the 
right advice.” 

Hia Excellency farther pointed out that within the limited area of his special 
respoosibilities:, the Governor was direotly answerable to Parliament, whether he 
accepted or did not accept the advice of his Ministers,* bnt if the Governor was 
unable to accept the advice of his Ministers, then the responsibility for his 

decision was his, and his alone. In that event the Ministers bore no responsibility 

for the decision and were entitled, if they so desired, publicly to state that they 
took no reBponsibility for that particular decision or even tiiat they had advised 
the Governor io the opposite sense. 
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The Andhra Provincial Conference 

16th- SenioD'— Nandyal*— June 1937 

Opening tbe Sixteenth Session of the Andhra Provinciai Conference held at Nandyal 
on tbe 2<^. June 1937, Hr, C. Rajagopalaehariar [^oke on Oie ioyait; of Madras 
Congressmen to the national organisation and ridicoled the idea of a split amongst 
them or breakaway from that bodv. He also paid a well -deserved tribute to the 
leaderahip of Qandhiji, which he nopod they would keep not only till India was free but 
also after they had attained freedom, for it was only then that they oould be at peace 
with the world and India's destined message to tbe world could bo delivered. 

Mr. Eajagopatachari began by remarking that the ceremonies at conferences were 
overloaded and they had a natural tendency to increase ceremonies, be it a marriage 
or ‘apanayanam*. In the same manner, even in a Conference, where it was seoe- 
seary to organise the machinery for tbe expression of public opinion, they had 
expanded it into a big ceremony like a marriage. He wished the Ojnference every 
soccer and prayed to tbe Gods that were presiding over the temple to bless them 
in that Conference. “There are three dangers in conference like these”, he said. 
‘’One is that we make resolutions which do not express onr opinion. May the Gods 
protect us from that danger. Another danger is that we make resolutions, which 
we cannot perform. May the Gods give us strength to pass resolutions and to carry 
them out There is a third danger and that we quanel among ourselves in the 
course of the Conference. We exaggerate small differences beyond proper propor- 
tions. One man finds it hard enough to find his own mind. It is no wonder that a 
large body like a Conference should go through some difficulty in order to find the 
common mind of the Conference. We must not exaggerate the friction and difficulties. 
After tbe decision is arrived at, we must obey it. In a Conference like this, you 
mast ose discrimination and co-operation with one another and forget the differences. 
Otherwise we will not b« able to work together with the thousands of people 
straggling in the movement.” 

Continuing, Mr. Rajagopalaehariar referred to his leadership of the party of the 
Congress working in the iWislaturea, with the ooufidenoe of all, including Andhra, 
Eerida, Earnatak and Tamil Mad and said that his natural iuolluation was to esoaqia 
from that responsibility. He was glad to give them also testimony to the fact that 
Andhra leaders had given him an inconceivable amount of loyalty, affection and oo- 
eperation, which ne considered as tbe greatest achievement of God. And yet it was 
so easy to quarrel though difficult to co-operate. They were aware of how their 
enemies were hoping, were almost certain that they would quarrel among themselves 
very soon. He did not think that the elections had impressed their enemies so much 
as their united front after the elections. Their Working Committee had stuok 
together like the dough for bread. In fact ^they had much more to stick to one 
another than to divide from one another and that was why the British people and 
all other expectant people outside were greatly disappoint^ when they found the 
Indian National Congress quite whole as it was bef'ixe. 

Disappointed in tbe expecUtion of a quarrel among Congressmen, Mr. Rajagopala- 
chariar continued, they were now trying as a last resort a quarrel among castes, 
because it was on a q^rrel between the castes the interim Chief Minister had 
the last appeal. The Minister quarrelled with the speaker for having selected a large 
nnml^r oi Brahmins. Be had not counted the number of Brahmins either before or 
after the elections because he was not responsible for the seleotion. Tbe oommuoid 
qnarrel that the Minister wanted to set up was worse than a disease, was more fatal 
mui a disease. “Alt these quarrels, all those phil(»ophies of Brahmina and aon-Brah- 
lains ultimately must be decided by the people with a largely increased franchise, 
with SB overwhelming majority and acoeptea the eoaditions”, continued Mr. fiaja- 
gopalach&riar. “I say it is impertinent to speak of Brahmins and non-Br^mtns idter 
uey bad been elected by thoaeanda of voters. One who has not bemi eleeted evMi 
bj a pocket borough, but one who is nominated by the Government for opner 
ohamm, 1 hope yon will not take this remak of mine to he a pemnal idtMk upon 
1dm. It is a inty tiiat he hns been so nominated, it u a pity ^ he aeoepted the 
C3ti«t Ministry of iaterUn post, bat it would he better if he atd^uooewtod in me etw- 
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Uk tt a ty a fti^ that ve »r« elected So iJJ fte cotnUttmdee by 

ne|onti(tt ? Beoaiae ti» dieotoraite waot«J os tiwy elected os. I>oes Ui« 

Qbwf l&iok^ wwt ui to i^ttt o«t Uie pos^biitty of & free obeiee of eieotoraie acd 
force cscdtdates of p^icotu claves on electorates ? 1 am i^Jad, hoirever, that ao< 
body has Ulbed in this train except the Chief Minister. After the eleotioas and after 
the nature and quality of our suocese, even the Justice Party has not made snoli 
comment But a drowning man doth catch at a straw. The latest statement'Of the 
Preouei of Great Biitain has complimented them upon their public spirit and upon 
Gieir taldog up the Govemment under very difficult oircamstanoes. l*ndy sboold be 
content with that They should not try to find fault with the Congress, when they 
know that it is the CSongress that is the rightful holder of tiie place. 


‘^The Premier has said something very remarkable in addition to compliments. Blr. 
Chamberlain has said that Sir Kucma is not responsible to anybody in England. He 
has asked the Pariimnent members not to ask questions about any thing that he does. 
Mr. Chamberlian says that Sir K. V. Keddi is fully responsible to the legmlature of 
Madras. But flis Excellency the Governor does not convene the Legislature. So 
ha is responsible to a body that is not allowed to meet. It may be answered by 
constitational experts on tne side of the Biitish Cabinet that he will be responsible 
after the legislature of Madras is called. But I answer that untill they are oalied 
they are not responsible to anybody on earth. The whole thing is a laughable absur- 
dity. If a strange monster comes, we are either ^raid of it or laugh at it. If 
It has much power we are afraid of it. If it has no power and if it is strange, we 
laugh at it The Government of India Act is a strange monster, with the power of 
an Army behind it and, therefore, vre are afraid of it But the interim Ministers 
are strange and they are only la&ghabie objects. 8o vou see there aie two kinds of 
monstrosities. One is the terrible Government of India Act and the other is the 
ateurd interim Minist^, Even Mr. Nevile Chamberlain cannot constitutionally 
defend the interim Ministry. It is good that he elevates them to a very high posi- 
tioa that he wants to give them. I hope there will be real Ministers. They are 
interested from the point of view of Britain to greatly elevate the interim ministers. 
Z wish he re^ieom Oandhiji half much as he respects Sir K. Y. Beddi. Mr, 
Chambertain says Sir E,V. Beddi is responsible to his legislature and his constituency. 
Where is his constituency ? Gandhi jt is responsible for the whole of India and the 
British Government is responsible to the whole of India, They are not in a burry to 
recognise that responsibilt^. 


i‘I shall not weary you with this constitutional problem any further. I want 
to tell you something which is more importaut. I tell you that if anybody, either 
friend or foe, expects that the Congress will split over anything, they are all bound 
to be disappointed. The Southern rresideney gave a very proper surprise to the 
Northerns m the elections to the Madras Assembly. We returned the lest percent- 
aee of majontiee throngheut India. What remains is they want to be assured that 
the Madras Presidency will not break away fiom the Coogress. Gome people h^e 
still that M^ras Congressmen are inclined to break away fiom the Congress. Tne 
problems of Madras are no doubt tbeir own and different from the problems of other 
provinceB. Bat the question of loyalty to the Congress is the same thing thoragh- 
out India, There may be difference of opinion among people, but they know how to 
oo-operate with one another. Madras will give the greatest snrpnse beyond all expecta- 
tion m the matter of loyalty to the Congress. Whatever the deoisloa of the Congress 
may he on the question of office. Madras Congressmen will stand united and loyal to 
the Coogr^ Ime Congress will consider things from all points of view, but India 
is one and nnited. ^e very last vestiges of ht^e in the British Oovernment that 
they could divide province from province must and will have to be given up and 1 
do not think that anybody, be a friend or foe, will think that arri^ements wiU he 
arrived at in any separate provinoe. If any separate autonomy is to be rivwtt by 
the CongreM as a whole and not exerci^ 1^ any separately, it is a nopeless 
%itoranoe of Congress history and politics to imagine tbid Congress leaders m the 
variotu provinces can be xaade to act diffm-entiy, ^ , 

“I want to tell you this last of all, that you are in the bands of the beat leadms 
Him; any nation mi^d poaaibly pmdnoe. There axe natitm which would exchange 
th^ empixes for &e kMexsbip that we have in Gandhi ji (applause). I tell yon that 
tibet if ft were poasifale, U we could strike a baigidn; British people will be glad to 
fane Gaadblji for their ImAst and give India fieedom. We have a iMdership 
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wiU be Ueesed oot oal; bf MlitieiAoe bat by sages and pMloaophen. iUcbar wm oet e 

S eater J^perar than Oandhiji is a leader, Aaoka was not a greater Jl^iag^ thjra 
aadhiji is a leader eitber. If aaybody belieres that India would split imdar Oaudhijt, 
th^ are as fooljsb as to believe that the Himalayas would split. It is, tborefore, pta-- 
feot QonfideQce and harmony that should work for our amaocipatioa. The leadership 
of Gaadhiji is there and it will remain there till we are free. After yon are free, 
you may appoint your own leaders and yon may carry on your intern^ politics aa 
yon like. But it is well, that we keep his leadership even after we are free. It 
u only then that we can be at peace with the world. It is only then that India mui 

g ’re her destined message to tne world. 'With th^e worib, 1 ouoe more thank you 
t the privilege yon have given me and 1 declare this Oonferenoe open. 

The Prendential Address 

In the course of his presidentiid address, Hr. (?. Brahmayjfa said “What wo 
really want is as assurance of non-mterferenoe by the Governors in the matter 
of our activities directed towards the fulhlment of our election pledges but 
not in the matter of any programme cafcnUted to wreck the Government of 
India Act,” 

He affirmed that such of them as would be considering Congressmen’s i^titada of 
refusing Ministries as one of irrespoasibiiity for the present deadlock lay on the 
Government and not on Congressmen. He emphasised on the constructive pro* 
gramme of the Congress and at the same time warned Congressman to be alert and 
prepare themselves for any possible programme of civil diaabedieace. 

Procoedinip and RMalutiona 

Lkidkbship of Gandhi 


The aharp differencoa between the Congress Leftists uid the SighUsU in tho 
Andhra Province cams to a head when Mr. P. Prakatatn^ President of die 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, moved a resolution e^ressiag confidenoa 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership regarding office-aoceptance. The resolution at it 
atood was opposed by the iSccialists, who brought in an amendment 

tli^ild ana exciting scenes prevailed daring the debate that ensoad, lasting for over 
two hours. The Socialists frequently hackled the speakers. 

Eventually the amendment was defeated and the original resolotiion voting oaa> 
ftdence in Qandhiji was passed. 

Xhe reaolntiQn moved bv Mr. T. Prakasam read ; 

(a) This Conference, te^ng note of the volume of discussions bo far carried on 
regarding office acceptance, expresses the eoantrr’s complete oonfidenca in the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Oaudhi ana the Ail-India Congress Working Committee on tho 
matter. 

fb) If no satisfactory agreement is reached in the matter, this Conference hereby 
deolaros to Gaadhiji and the Congress Working Committee that this province wont! 
be read to carry out their behests. 

The Socialists moved an amendment deleting clause (a) and the portion in clause 
(to referring to Gandhiji’s leadership. The resolution with the amondmant read : 
^TMs Conference is of opinion that unless the assurance asked for by tho All-^Iudta 
OODgresa Committee is given, the Congress should not accept Ministry, and hereby 
d«clar«i that if no satisfactory ogreemeut is reaohed, this province would be ready 
to carry out the behests of the Congress.” 

Wbiio those who favoured the original rasolntlon spoke, the Socialists fraqaentij 
Int^mpted them and the President had to intervene more than a doxen times daring 
tho debate to restore order. 

Mr. Prakasam^ moving the resol ation, traced the varioas stages of the political 
•trnggle for freedom through which India had passed ending with the arr^ of 
Hahatiaa Gandhi on his return from England after the Second Round Table Con- 
foresee. Ha emphasised that at the present critical jancture, when the strength of 
the Goagrees was pitted against the strength of the British Oovecaffient, it was 
WMumtitd to proclaim tho solidarity and oonfideaoe of their countrymen under tim 
leadership of the Mahatma and the Congress. The enemies of the Goiupwks had been 
m^eoting a split in the ranks, espeoiaUy between tire Leftists and l^ghtmts. But 
^y had been disappointed and they were boond to ho disappointed in tte futoura 
1 ^ Congress had ^ways stoM united and tho expraanim of ootdi uni^ and 
te the iWM BMW who wan now gm^ng tiio affidri of ladia and to the groat 
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<Hrg»iiisstloa th«y were all proud to iMjloag, would destroy tie enemy a liiosloa «d 
oment the rani and tile in the Oongrees. . ^ 

O. Joffonnatham the Sooialisi amendment. He said that the yOT a- 

aunt had been brooght in not as obstruotive taotios bat out of a genwne lewmg 
that the latest position u developed by the statements of Mahatoa O^dhi on tna 
one hand and of the British Government offloials on the other, ktlM tiie spmt of 
the Lahore Independence resolution. The speaker traced the several evente from 
the Noa-oo-operation days of 1920 up to the present day. These events, he wa, 
did not recognise India’s right of self-determination. Gandhiji wanted an inter^^ 
with Lord willingdon and vote to him saying, “I beg yon Ton bended knee^ but w 
British did not yeild, Mr. Jagannatham was afraid that the stenle path of wnstto* 
tionalism tlmt the Rightists were anxious to adopt and the olimb-aowu of Ganohnl 
from lie AJl-India Oongress Comnuttea roBoIution demanding the assurance preli- 
miimry to acceptance of office was against the spirit of the Lahore Independenoe 
tesolnhou. Mr. 0. Baiagopalaohari had said that the aasaranoe clause would 
as an arrow that would shoot every vote into the Congress ballot box. The Soofwlsw 
were wUliag to a^ree to bow down to the assurance resolutaon, but not to the poaltion 
to which Gandhiji had committed the Congress by his subsequent statements on 
the eubjeot. 

Mr. M. Thirumala Jtao s^d that there was, in fact, no diferenoe between the 
original resolution and the amendment thereon, if the Bocialiats would admit thM 
they had oonSdenoe ia Gandhiji. He was sure that there was no Socialist in the 
Confareuoe, who oonld have the courage to say the contrary. Gandhiji had oom- 
pletely identified himself with the masses in thot^ht action and whatever he 
or said arose out of his anxiety for the welfare of the masses. It was unworthy 


Ipapl^ and got it printed in jEngUad. (Sooialiets ; Order, order. Don’t attack per- 


Mr. X, Anjaneyutu (Tenali) si^porti^ the amendment, said that there was hardly 
any need for so much commotion. |Mr, l^mmala Bao had made some misrepresenta- 
tion in Interpreting the object of the Sooialista, who moved the amendment. It was 
not correct to say thsd the Socialists desired that Qandhiji’s leadership should be 
moved. Nor did the amendment seek to express no-confidence In the Mahatma. But 
the jSocialistB fdt that the recent statements of Mahatma Gandhi had watered down 
the aasaranoe oiaase. The demand to be compelled to resign in case of sharp differ- 
ences of opinion between (he Congress Minister and the Governor was not the same 
as the assurance asked for in the resolution of tho A. I. C. C. Dc. Pattabhl Sita* 
ramiah, in a press interview, had stated that the demand of the Oongresa had been 
watered down. Again, leaders like Babu Eajendra Prasad and otoera had put 
diffwent interpretations on the issne. Lord Zetland had stated that there oonld not 
be any friendly gesture so long as the Paixpur isolation regarding Counoil-entry 
WM there. That resolution could never be changed. Under snoh cironmstanoM it 
would, be bettet to etlek to the A. 1. G. G. seBola.ti.on for OBavuranoa and not to sub- 
mit to Oandhiji’s ever oompromising and changing attitude. 

Mr. Honda Fen-fcatoppoifyo ftirttttlit said that the trend of the speeches of Mr. 
Anjaneynlu and other yonng man on the platform indicated that even from their 
standpoint the reBolutlon needed no amendment. They had admitted that QandMH 
was the grestost man of the world, the embodiment of all that was highwt and 
jioWest in human nature. Even if they said the contrary, the world would not 
believe thmn. Bat looking at the manner in which the amendment had bean framed, 
be understofHl it to express, by implication, snob lack of omifidenoe in this noblest 
son of the land. TSie impliMtion had resulted out of the deletion of referenoe to 
Oandhiji’e leadmhip and the country’s confidence in him. If the Sooialiats had ooa- 
fidence in Qandh'gi’s leadership why shooid they omit the portion referring to it ? 
There was no need at all for any amendment l&ere had been no watering down ef 
the Congrras demand. He ^pealed to the gathering to throw out the BoolaliMB* 
amwtdnieat 


Mr. V. V. Siviahf SooUdM (Guntur), apeaMsg for the amendmmit, mdd, thsk 
to'^y poiitios centred round MUatina Gandhi, and he had been given complete 
away over the OonnaM. Gaodidji hhameM had a^^ that he was not a (3oiigr^ 
IMB hot only a saaioli^r hetweea <h« Omtgren «a4 the t^vauiBMiiU. Km 
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Gandhiji vas not area a foar-anna member, he had been allowed to attend every 
OoDCTeBS Working Committee meeting. Those who wanted to gat into ministerial 
posts were trading npon Gandhiji’s name to serve their owapurpo»a. {Oiiee of 
“withdraw the word trade.” Speaker : “1 withdraw.”) He opposed the egsolntiion. 

Mr. Duggirala. Bala BamkHahnayya^ supporting the maia resolatioiu said that 
the ^oialiets had become excited over an imaginary fear that the Independenoe 
resolotton passed at Labors bad been let down. Bat there was hardly any ground 
to justify such a fear. Gandhiji was to-day _ trying a politioa! strategy. This was 
in reoogaition of the circumstaaoes prevailing in India and the needs or the masses. 
Even Lenin had many times resorted to snob strategy. Stalin’s Government in 
Bossia, where Sooiaiiam drst took root, was not in aooordance with Bdarxism. 
DifferiM and changing conditions needed political tactics. The speaker appealed 
to the Sooialiets not to magnify their differences and to withdraw their amendment. 

Mr. Soundararaja Iyengar (Ohittoor) opposed the resolution and Mr. Bapineedu 
sapportsd it, 

Mr. Narayana Raju said that the creed of the Gongresa was complete inde- 
pendence. Truth was only a handmaid to achieve that end. Pandit Nehrn’a 
speech at Calcutta was a fitting reply to Lord Zetland’s statement that the Faizpar 
resolntion regarding Oonncil-entry should be withdrawn. The Assembly members, 
at every step, dragged in Gandhiji's name to serve their purpose. The A. I. C. C. 
resolutiou on office-aooeptauce was there. The Socialism’ amendment was not 
against it They were there to obey the Congress and not Gandhiji or Mr. 
Sakasam indivianally^^who oonld never be above the Congress. 

Mr. Kallu Stdtba Hao (Anantapur) opposed the amendment. 


Jfr. Souri Sasiri said that the Socialists who opposed Gandhiji’s leadership 
to-day, had the birth of their ^ political ideas and positions out of tho revolutionary 
spint brought about by Gandhiji. 

Mr. O. Hariearvomanta Rao said that no reasons had been given for the 
deletion of the portion in the resolation regatdii^ Gandhiji’s leadership, and it was 
not justified. Gandhiji gave rise to the very Socialists, who were now seeking to 
out themselves off from him. 

Mr. Madduri Annapurniah, supporting the amendment, said that he wished to 
spMk phualy. Gandhiji was always stooping but never oonqueriug. He had 
lowered the Independenoe flag (Vehement cries of ‘no’, ‘no’). *1 am not going to 
be annulled by your cries, 1 maintain what I have said. Has not Gandhiji written 
to Ur. Polak saying that he would he satisfied with Dominion 8tatas with ri^i 
to eeoede ? The Lahore Congress resolution on Independence was not that. We 
do not bow down to Gandhiji’s politioal philosophy and oonqawt of the enemy by 
fere* Wa ahej the Gaagre^. gandhiji is cat ^raster tiaa the Oangress." 

Mr. Bulusu SambamuriMy in a 40-minate's speech, replied to the debate, 
disapproving the attitnde of the Socialists. He wm frequently interrupted and 
heckled by the Booialists and the President had to rise op Beveraf times to restore 
order. 

Mr. SamiamurtAt said that some speakers had said that there was no difference 
between the original resolntion and the amended one. He agreed with Mr. Eonda 
Venkatappayya and maintained that there was a difference. The ori^nel resolntion 
stated that the Conference, taking note of the volume of discussions so far oawrisd 
on, expressed full oonSdenoe in Gandhiji’s and the TTorking Committee’s leadership. 

Mr. Madhufudana Rao (Socialist), interrnpting, asked : Do yon obey QandMJl 
or the Working Committee ? Please clear our doubt. 

Mr, SambamwtAi : 1 shall clear. 

: No questious ple^e. 


Mr Samiamurthi : No, I shall and oui answer them. 1 am not g^^sg to ha 
oovrad down like ibis. I shall not hesitate to meet their qoeBtioas. 

A voice from the audience : Mr. Bambamurthi does not hesitate to titter lies 
^ther. 

Mr. &. Srahmayyay President, stood up, and said that the remark was tioworthy 
of the gentleman who ottered it and was unparliamentary and shoold be withdrawn. 
He asked him to have the gqntlemanliaess and courage to rise up and Kdmowledge 
hk mistidce. 

Mr. (Socialist) : If we prove it, is it nsoeesary that we shoald 

wittMiraw it ? (Oontintioas oriee of “Withdraw”, “Withdiaw”). 



m^wm gaitfBin i B net fittiac ap, Mr. BnOunayy^ <m 
OnferaMM, nfxmmi iNMaer ^ v. B. Bunbuaortbi tM dtaM <lia inBldMrii 

iteiid* 

Mr, g a ift ww inlfc i, aonUa^fiC, vtH that it v«» Mahatma Oaadhi who kdxodittia 
&A aMHurasoe dlms& irho, io Mot, was the aotibor of the A. I. & a rosolatioQ on 
offioc aooeptusoe. I&a Onagran Workioe CSommittee allowed him foil scope is 
fhia mattec and tha anUre ooa&try bad acknowlod^ his leadership It was this 
amail sssaranoe olawe tiiat had now gtren birth to volame of dtscossioa aed 
controversy over the oonstitatloaa! aspect of the problem. It was sh^ng the very 
foondahoas of British prestige. Therefore, it wu but natural that in future tiie 
eoontry should repose their ©gnfideaoe in him and the Working Committee. 

Continuing, Jlr, gamhamurMt said that the Constitution 'Act consisted of the 
Federal part and the Autonomy part. The Congress bad vowed to oppose the 
introduction of the Pederri part. The acceptance of Minietry was subject to the 
Oovemor’s assarance. When the assurance was not forthcoming, the Congress 
would refuse to aocept oSoe in the sit major provinces in India and the Autcuomy 
part of Uie Constitation would become null. As the Federal strnctore depended on 
indirect electicm from the Provinoial l^slatnres and when the six provinoes 
refused to elect representatives to the Federal Chamber, the Federal structure 
would automatically crumble, 8eotion 93 of the Act would then come into 
operation. When that time oune, there must be a leader to lead them. That 
leader was Mahatma OandU. The Congress or the Working Comuuttee cannot he 
called a “leader”. It was only an organisation. The All -India Congress^ had 
resolved that the future atrojule must be oarried on nnder the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. la Gaodhiji was embodied the national spirit of resistance. 
It was futile to argue at this hour that the acceptance of Ministry was guided by 
sdfieh motives. No body any longer oared to believe it. The Congress enlmred 
the Councils with the express declaration that In the I^islatures their o^eot 
would be “not to oo-operate in any w^ with the Act but to combat it and seek to 
end ii” It was only a Constitueot Antraably that could determine the Coostitutiou 

India. If the Govoraors satisfied the Ooi^ress and it accepted Ministry, the 
idea of wrecking the Aot would not cease to exist, 

Mr. Aan^umiah betrayed a woeful lack of reidity, said Mr. Sambamurthi, 
when he said that O^hiji was always stooping but never conquering. Biere 
were only two ways of resisbsnce— violence and non-violenoe. Violence was 
out of the Question. Mon'^violeuce had as its natural result the change of 
heart Even the hardest heart was bound to be changed by love. The Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact was to Bome extent, the roeuU of such a change of heart effected by 
lore. There could be no peace out of violence. In loving the enemy and siting 
to convert him a tremendous spiritual force would be released. It was out of this 
force that India aimed at getting freedom, setting a new example and delivering a 
new message to a wck and groaning world, A suMect and starving nation oould 
not have peace till freedom was achieved. Mahatma Gaadlii was the very refleotion 
of God, and he was bound to get freedom and peace for India. It was argued, he 
eoatumed, by some timb the offioe-acceptanee-walfahs drs^jged in Oandhiji wheuavat 
they wanted support from the people. Gandhi] i was an intelligent man and knew 
what was beet and bad. He was not a fool to yield to others. Gandhiit repreeantod 
tiw uation and was the mnbodiment of the 'highest ideals of Dharma and Truth. 
It was a childish argument to eay that because Gandhi] i was not even a four auaa 
meo^ he was not a leader. It did not mean anyUung. 

Hr, Smnbamurthi appealed to the Conferenoe to vote for the rwolution with 
drcum^Mction and deep thought. 

The non-d^egatea wen cleared oat. The axaeodment was put to vote and was 
lost, 40 voting for and 90 a^nst. 

The Pre^deot declared tim original resolutiou carri^ amidst ooutifluoua 
appease and crias of “Malmtma Oandhi-ki-Jid." 

the CosfetttBoe adjourned to meet agaiu the next morning. 

Second Da]r^Naiid 7 nl-— 21 it June 1937 

IwnHiic Hzmsmr CoKnAomo 

The Conference eondaded its fteesious to-day after passing a nomlmr of 
which induded oondento^a of ^ laterma Ministry wul &a 
Chief IGiuitM’s aati^ilOQgnaa propMWoda. A resolatiim calling Qmeta^ 
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aaeat swrante drawing JSs. 200 and above to agree to & volontary cot o£ ^ ^ 
cent io their eaiaries wa$ passed, while a reso.ation for the aboiition of Dtetriot 
Bowds and oonstitatiag them into either taloi or divisional boards was withdrawn 
i^lar discossioo^ 

Moving the resolution on Interim Bfinistry, which was a lengthy one, Mr* A. 
Kaltmara Rao explwned the political events le^ing up to the demand for assarw- 
oes by the Congress and the breatdown of the talks between the Goveruors ana the 
leaders. Sir K V, Beddi, in utter disregard of national feeltng and national intemt, 
be said, had acceded the post because, as ho said, the “King’s Govern meat had to 
be carried on.” Ha did not thioi for a while what disapprobation ha was thereby 
inviting upon himself from hia own people. While a controversy was being carried 
on between Lord Zetland and Mahatma Gandhi, Sir K. Y. Beddi made public utter- 
ances saying that the Congress was wrong in refusing the Ministry and that be wag 
there to save the Government and to save trouble to the Governor, Sir K V. 
Eeddi had also raised the communal bogey as a drowning man would catch at a 
straw. Even when 198 members out of 2i5 had sent up a declaraUon that they had 
no confidence in the Interim Ministry, still Sir K. V. Redd! and his colleagues WMe 
clinging to their posts. Even if the Governor had not taken any aetion, they 
ought to have resigned voluntarily. 

The resolotiou stated that when the majority party did not accept office because 
the assurance demanded by it was not .forthcoming, the action of the Madras Gover- 
nor in appointing Sir K. V Raddi and other colleagues of his in the ministerial 
posts was illegal, improper and was in utter disregard of every canon of Respon- 
aible Government. The Conference condemned tte retention of these Interim llims- 
ters by the Governor and prolonging their life without summoning the legisliUnres. 
The Conference condemned the conduct of the Interim Ministers who were stioking 
to their jobs even after 198 members had expressed in writing no confidence ag^nst 
them and urged them t'' r^igi forthwith The Oonferenoe also oondamnea the 
atteranoes of Sir K, V. Reddi in bis recent tour jn East and West Godavari districts 
directed i^ainst the Congress and Congress leaders, and characterised those ntter- 
aooes as impertinent. 

The resolutioii ws^ passed unanimously. 

Kottipatam SuMMns School Bak 

The next resolution condemened the ban on the Kottapatam Summer School and 
congratulated the students of the School for the courage they exhibited and the 
bold stand they took up to vindicate their self-respect and civil liberties under 
very difficult and delicate oircumstances. The Conference condemned the action of 
the Magistrate who seutenced the members of the School in placing them ia IC 
class and urged that they should be put in special divimon. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Conference passed a condolence resoluUon on the demise of Dr. B. Subra- 
maovam and Mr. Eodeti Rangachailu, two veteran workers of Andhradesa and also 
on the death of Dr. Nazir Ahmad, the Muslim Leader as also other Congress 
workers, about a dozen in number. 

Rotalaskkua & Andhra Cnivissitt 

Messrs, /Talluru Subha Rao (Anantapur) and A»a»'f4a8*PBrortp’(Cuddapah), speaking 
on the resolution calling on the Andhra leaders to get the Ceded Districts and 
C%ittor again included in the Andhra University area, said that for promoting unity 
among Andhras and for the progress of the Royaiaseematies, Buoh iuclusioa was 
absolutely necessary. Mr. C. E. Beddi was also keen on these districts being trans- 
ferred to the Andhra University jurlsdtctioa. Sir 8. Hadhakrisbnan had promised 
that if the Eoyalaseomaites agreed to the transfer, prob^Iy it wonld be qaita 
posailde to develop Anantapur into a Uuiversity educational centre ultimately. Iliere 
was also the possibility of a Iaw College being started at Anantpur. They urged 
the refiolotion be passed unanimously. 

The resolution was curried nnauimously. 

VoLTnnrAET Salabv Cot 

X)r, Sitharamaifi/a moved the followiDgl reaolutiou : *ThU Omlmnnoa 

caHa 00 all Government servants drawing Rs. 200 asd over to ttree to a voluntary 
oat 25 per oent ia their salaries, so as to reduce ^ imrdeQ of taxea oh the petew 
and to put it into aotloa as early as ptnsible.” 
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Dr. RittebM said that ttie harden of top h^ry admieiistration, wiSi enomooidy 
fat salaries of GoTernmeat servants ulttmatoly rested on the heads of the tax-parer. 
Even among Qovemmmt olfioers there were those who were willing to oonmbato 
thrir ^ota to the progress of the nation and national relief. 

Mr. Jagannathom and another socialist delegate opposed the resolution on the 
ground that it was impraotioable and that they should not get resolationa passed with- 
out a corresponding means to put them into action. Even if there were Govemmeiit 
servants patriotio enough to agree to the oat, because the resolution had been won- 
Bored by the Congress they wonld be given quit notioe and asked to go home If they 
responded to it. j^ides me resolution seem^ to go against the spirit of the Bluaclu 
reaolntion of Bs. 500 as maximnm salary. 

Beplying to the opposition contention Dr. PattabM said that the present resoln- 
tion had stated that when the Congress got into power the maximum salary should 
be Rs. 600. But till that time the idea in the present resolntion might be worked 
ap. It might not be possible for the Government servants even if they were so 
disposed to agree to a volantary oat, bnt the resolation bad behind it tremen- 
dooB scope for nropagandik It was of ooorse, a new idea and should be hroadoaat 
among the people. 

Jfr. O. Bariaartfoihama Boo suggested an amendment adding a rider to the orid- 
sal resolntion reiterating the Ear«:hi resolation of Rs. 500 as maximum salary. This 
was accepted and resolation as amended was passed unanimonsly. 


Aboutios ox Dt. Boisn 

There was some opp^^ition to the resolntion moved from toe Chair org^ 
toe abolition o! District Boards and constitating them into either tahik hoards or 
divisional b(«rds. 

Hr. N, Sankar Ji«ddi said that it would lead to greater factions. 

Mr. BarisarvotAama Boo sent in an amendment to the effect that the Looo. 
Bo^ds Act should be so amended as to give prominence to Fancbayat Boards in the 
viliages. He amd that from bis own expexienee as a legislator, he could say that 
toe resolntion would bring about trouble. The amendment aimed at removing such 
a tmnbte and makii^ the village autonomoua. He did act want the Congress to err 
in the same way as the Baja of Bobbili and wreck their ship on the took of local 
btmrd administration. The abolition of Taluk Boards was toe oause of toe downfall 
of the Baja of Bobbili and the Con^^s should profit by It. 

The resolution was by leave wimdrawn. 


AxDHBa Hikdi PsiJCEaa SisoE 

tnien a resolatiou was moved from the Ouir exnressi^ appreoiatioa at the 
starting of a separate Andbra Hindi Praobar Baugh ana oalling on a)] District Oon- 
cresB ^mmlttees and Congress s^pathisers to help the Ban^a in toe spread of 
Hindi, there was vehement opposition from a delegate, who smd toat the propaganda 
on behalf of Hindi had idreaaj resulted in very adverse effect on Telogu literatnre 
in the same manner as Englien had adveioaiy iofinenoed the nationm vernsonlars. 
Thm’e were many people who had been so delegated that they were unable to 
express th«r ideas in their own motimr-tongae. While there was every need for 
toe rosuacitation of toe Telugu language, propaganda on hehalt of aindi was 
meaQingless. 

Mr. O. ^msarrotoama Bao, while appreciating toe courage of toe yonog sum 
who omK»ed the remlution, srid that there was a general feeling in the Telngu 
dis^ote tlmt toe interests of the mother-tongue were being subordinated to Hism 
«Bd what toe young man had siud was a warning to toe leaders. Bat he desired to 
scnnt out toat toey had nothing to fear on that aooount. In this rwolntion, they 
^ not want a national language, whose place oonld not be taken W Telogu and whose 
sabotitnte Eo^ish could not be. Hie OoogrMS had oompleted Hindi as the nationd 
ki^gnage. In that sense the spread of Hindi was the dnty of every Ooern'esaman. 
That was all the resolution said. Therefore, he appealed toat the resolntron might 
be aeoeptedtunanimously. The resolation was oarrieu, only one dalegde dissenting. 

The Conference oongrsttulated the voters— women, labourers and peasante— for tim 
nileadtd snpTOrt they gaye to toe Congress durii^ toe last eleotioss ; It reqaested 
toe Andhra Provinold Congress OommittM to appoint a Snb-Oommittee to enqitica 
iftto toe economic oottditione of the people and tdce early steps in this faehali ; ft 
mcpreieed toe toe present Sitcte Land Aet vee Islnnoai to tiw fnterseto 


jma *at ] ^BOCEEDtNas AND BESOLtTTXONS tft 

o£ tb« ryott uid urged euitable I^Uletiou to he hrought about. The CoafMreaoe 
desirfiKl that Ehadl should be eucoura^ed to help the starring tmUions ; that rigoroua 
efEorta should be set Jforth for the lemoTal of untouohability, for uatioaal onity aud 
for Uie economic improTwneot of the Harijans. 

On the invitation of Mr. S. Seetba Eama Reddi, M. L. A. iBellary) the Cfenfereaoe 
agreed to have Adoni as the Tenae for the next year's Ckinfedrenoe. The Ckinferenee 
put forth a strong appeal lor the Sottaj^dam Defence BVnd. requested the Andhra 
Provinoial Committee to constitute an Anti-Drink Committee for pro^^uganda, pleaded 
for intar-oommanai unity and urged members of all communities to join the 
Congress. 

The Conference reminded the members of the legislatures to do intensive propa* 
ganda for the abolition of the Zamindars that the rates of assessment in their zamioa 
were very high and called on them to rednce them to the level of the Ryotwui 
areas. The Conference asked the zamin ryots to agitate more intenseiy in this 
behalf. 

Tho Conference reiterated the Fiuzpor anti-war resolution and urged that in case 
of out-break of war, the ocessioa should be utilised to strengthen the fight for free- 
dom. The Conference express sympathy with Spain in her present turmoil 

The Conference urged the starting of libraries in every village and intensifying 
the library movement, starting gymnasinma in every village under the auspioes of 
the local Congrees GommitteeB, which should hold periodical physical cnlture exhi- 
bitiona, awarcung prizes. The Conferenoe asked the Till^e Committees to send up 
th^r annual reports about the progress made in this direction. 

The Oonfetonce expressed anxiety tot the health of Mr. K. Nag^wara Sao 
Pantaln and hoped he would have speedy recovery. 

The Conference urged that adult franchise should be given to people in local 
board elections and that the colour box system shoold be instituted by the Govern- 
ment 

Mr. <7. ffariaarvttfhama Sao^ speaking on behalf of the Beoeption Committee, 
expreesed thanks to all the d^egatea for having come from distant dlatricts to Uka 
pm in the Conferenoe. He thanked Mr. &. Mahanandiah for having lent the Maha- 
nandiswara temple premises for the Congress, Mr. Huppu Rao, Becretai^, for having 
lent the Tictoria Reading Room premises, and the authorities of the Anjum-B-Islamia 
and others for their oo-operation. 

Dr. Jt. iS’ubramanya £iarma said that Nandyal, though a municipal town, did not 
have any facilities. The food provided might not have suited Northern Ciroars' 
tastes. He however, hoped they would all excuse the Beception Committee for the 
defects. 

Mr. N. Sankara Beddi^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, eiprefflod grati- 
tude for the jE*rovinciai authorities for having made it possible to hold the Confer- 
ence in Nandyal The Somool District was vary backward eoonomioaliy and poli- 
tically. He was sure that the speeches delivered auring the Conference had a neat 
educative value to the people of Bayalaaeema and that a new impetus would ba 
given to the Congress movement in these districts. Whan the oali for < struggle oame 
again, he wea certain that Euruool District would respond in a worthy manner. 

Hr, R Sambamurthi said that they had hardly noticed any shortcoming at all. 
Their stay was very comfortable. If they had emy complaint, it was that they were 
too kindw loot^ after. 

Mr. &. Srahmayifa^ in his oonoluding remarks, gave expression to his impre- 
ssions of the Conference. He noticed that Socialism was tost ^ning ground, espe- 
cially among the young men of the province. 'While thia was a happy sign he would 
nevertheless ai^ youti^ men to put some restraint on their speeches. There had been 
anismted and interesting disouasious. Bat he hoped that now that tide Conferenoe 
had come to certain deoisions, they would all carry out those deoiaions in praotioe. 
He had at first feared trouble from the younger section of the delegatee who had 
been imbued witii the socialistio ideology aud prinolplea and expres^d diiferenoM 
with the ^htists. But he must, however, thwik them for their co-operation with 
Mm to bring the Conferenoe to a Bucoessful end. He thanked the Beoepti<m Com- 
mittee, the delegates and others la the Conference for having aooepted hUt rnUngs. 
The Oontorenoe had left on him impraisiona whioh it would take long to fade awiv* 
He tibso deoiued the Oonferenoe diimolred, 





Ik hak Cei^ ^ocijst (!iNi6raice 

Pcrartli SeMioii--<!aiiii«iore--20tli. Jwae 1937 

TKe Wdcome Ad4reM 

toorth All Kerala Coogrees Socialist Ooofereace was held at Caaoaaord oa the 
lOdi. J«M 1937. xmder the prasideocy of Hr. Ytttuf UehtraU, 

EateBdiog a cordial welcome to the delegate and Tisitors, Mr. K. P. B. Ghpalum 
Itambiar. t;oagr^ member of the Malabar District Board aod Obairmaa of the 
Reception Oommittee, referred to the importance of the critioal period they were 
Uving in. Imperialism was menaoiog every aspect of their life. The resnit of the 
receeit elections and the hartal on April 1st were to him declaration of the country 
against Imperialism. Thera was growing onrest amongst the masses, the peasants 
aM worhers and stndenta were also restive. The Calcntta Jute MtU strihe, tna B. N. 
Railway strike and ^ several other minor > strikes in different parts of the country 
recently were all indications of the increating rwtstanoe to Irapenaliam. 

The Congress, It appeared to him, was reluctant to organise a mass movement 
and there were even attempts to tone down its demand for complete independenoe. 
The obvious tendency of the existing political situation was “the contrast between 
the militancy of the masses and the reactionary mentidity of the leadership." To 
fight again^ this tendency, anti-imperialistio f-srces in the country, he said, should 
be orgsni^. The sucoees of the anti-imperi^istic struggle depend^ on the orgaat* 
sstion of the working classes In these and other tasks, me Socialist party an 
Important duty to perform and, therefore, to strengthen tiie Oongreas Sooimist P«rty 
was to strengthen the anti'imperiaiistic straggle, ha concluded. 

Priiiilsnrtal AddnMS 

Hr. Afekem/i then delivered his presidential address. If there was one thing, 
he said, that Mahatma Qmulhi had taught the Indian people, it was not to hang on 
the words of the British stat^men and see in their vague promisee the s^vation of 
Owir country. For the hot two or chree months it Wonld appear that G«mdhiji had 
bemi trying to make them noleam the iMson which he htmself had taught them. 

^Rte net result of the overture had been the dissipation of the tension in the 
eoootry that mose, the speaker added, on the refusal of the Governors to give an 
aSBoraooe arited for by the A. I. C, C. at its meeting in Delhi. An unfortunato 
impressioB also had been created tiiat influential Oongrass leaders were keen oa 
acafing down the conditions for office that they themselves laid down. Those efforts 
at “sweet reasonableness” stiffened the British attitude Or what other 
meaning conld be riven to Zord Zetlaad’s thinly veiled demand to abandon, if not 
fmmally rescind, the Frizpnr Congress resolution for combating the new Qovera- 
meat of India Act ? 

The existing deadlock was not )ast mechanical. It was actually tiie momeaUry 
reflection of the permanent oonffict which existed between the Indian massea and Britiah 
Imperialtsm and the deadlock would only be Anally resolved by the complete etimi' 
natHm of the Imperialistic system. It wm time, therefore, that a search for such a 
adutioa was atumdoned. The miaimnm terms on which the Congrera was prepared 
to form Oritinets (for the express par{M>sB of wrecking the Constitution) having b«»n 
rrieoted, the VTttffcuig Gommittoe at its next meeting should proceed to terminate 
tlM period of drift decide to pus on to the next phase in the stroi^e for the 
rooting out ^ the OiMurtitatioa. Iirat phase was one of br^ preparation for the 
mass stragi^ which mimt be launched in the near futureu 

The Preaidmit next referred to tiie war in Spain, the race for armaments ri: a 
Imctio speed and othmr devetopmants abroad aud referred to Hr. H. H. Roy's resohi' 
tioB and Congress work for contact witii Mtndtms. 

“I <te not ^ w toy” the jmeakor eontiaoed, “that the new awaiwaiiig 
ritottld be eoaAaatiad In the same of Hoaffm Mass Cbotact Committoes. It wiU be 
far pretmable if snch Committees are called staaply Haas C(»^t Ootomittem and 
an composed of not only Hu^ms Imd panms of dIffereQt oomttomitiss. We moat 
leave so loo}>>h<^ for commsBlfiBm to «ater the CongreM by Ihs totdtdoor,” 
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1519 PresidflBt next dealt with the problem of training for party worisrs who 
•honld, he said, seriously addr^s themselves to creating a cadre of workers 
easipped in Sooialist theory as well aa in the study of obj^tive economio eooditiooa 
oi their couifhry. 

Beading tne problem of Indian States the speaker otserved that in the Swaraj 
for which they were straggling, no difference whatever would be made betw«(m 
those living in the States and the r^t of the conntry. While the Sooialist viow- 

S oint on the futore of the States was well known, their present task is to organise 
lem on a programme likely to be adequate and imraediat^y fruitfol. The following 
points might eovis^e such a programme ; a single- chamber legislature elected on 
adult franchise, a Ministry responsible to the legislature, guarantee of democratic 
rights of freedom of speech, press, association and organiaatioo, the Privy purse of 
the Buling House not to exceed 5 per cent of the Revenue of the State and the 
religion of the Ruling family not to affect the administration of the State. 

The President, in conclusion, referred to Socialists and the Congress and its 
ideals and deSued the attitude of the Socialists. 

Resolutiona 


Moved from the chair, the Conference congratulated Mr, Jaya Prakasfa Naratn 
and others undergoing imprisoumeut. They were considered aa victims of ImDorialism. 
Moved ^ M.r. P. Narayanam Kair of the ‘'Mathrabhuml” seconded by Mr, E. 0. 
Kohni Kaoatn Nambiar, District Board member and farther supported by Mr. 
Moyarath Sankaran, the Conference deplored the attempts made to tone down the 
Congress rasolatiou on office acceptaueo which clearly aud unambiguously laid down 
wrecking the Constitution as the object thereof, interpretations of Gandhiji and 
Bfc. RaWopalachari were particularly t^an erceptioa to. The same resolutimi 
app^edf for iataosificatioa of the struggle and emphasised the need for mobilising 
public 0 pinion against the new Constitution, 

The third resolutio!^ while welcoming the Pair pur Coi^rass resoIutioD for estah* 
lishing Primary Committees declared in favour of collective affiliation and organisa- 
tional representation in the Congress of peasant and working classes. The opinion 
of the rank and file, it further stated, should oount more with the leadership in the 
Congress. Moved by Mr. Manjunatha Rao and seconded by Mr. C. H. Ranaran, the 
inference condemned several iostauces of curtailment on civil liberty reflected 
in the arrests of Labour leaders, detention of politicals without trial, restrictions on 
movements of persons, ban ou certain types of literature and study classra and the 
operations of the Criminal Tribes Act, etc. Moved by Mr, A. Madhava Monon and 
seoonded by Mr. K 8. Narayanan a resolution stated that the straggle for eetablish- 
mont of responsible government iu the States was part of tho wider struggle against 
Imperialism and asked the people of Cochin and Travanoore to uoite with anti« 
ImperiaUstic forces outside. 

After all the resolutions were adopted and the concluding remarks of the Presi- 
dent, the Gonfereuca terminated at about 2 p. m., with a vote ot thanks proposed by 
Mr. P. Krishna Filial . 


The Panjafa Congress Socialist Conference 

Ugly soeues marked the proceedings of the Punjab Provlnoial Socialist Oonfer- 
eitee, tvhioh commenced ou the 6Ui. Jiuw and conciuded ou the next-day. Soon after 
the oommenoemest of distributiou of namphlets, accosing the Cosgrass ^ialist group 
of treachery, an exchange of blows took place between Socialists and Radicals, another 
gro^ of ^ialista Some Sooialist leaders were arreted. 

lae President, Mr. Sedi of Lahore, in his address deplored the conditimi of the 
wmlcera and peasants in India He srid that the aim of the ^ialist Party was to 
organise anti-imperial forces and stressed oo-ordiuation of their aotiVttiea. He 
SQ«9St^ the formation of party’s volunteers corps and stud; circles. 

^fore ooaolBdiog the Conference passed six resolutions, oondemning the detention 
of Gannokh Singh in the And mans and urging the release of all State prisoom^ md 
Uiteniees, condemning the Madras Ministry in closing the Eottiqwtam 6<d»>d, and 
wcpteuing aympathy with the peasantry in distr^. 


3d 



AD Infia Fofilkal hiso&ers* Relief Cobfoeoce 


Secoiidl SttMioo— Delhi— 20tb. hfar^ 1937 

The second session of the All India Politica] Prisonets’ Relief Conference was 
held at Aosarinagar, Delhi on fthe 20*. Mareli 19S7 nnder the presidency of Bj. 
Sarat Chaitdra Sos*^ who in the course of his speech declared 

“I will ask you to remember hundreds and thousands of our young countryman 
who ha^e suffered during the last three decades and sacrifice their all in the 
cause winch is as much oure as if was theirs. I ask you to remember eveij day 
and every moment of your life that there are thoosauds still who mre suffering 
silently in brave endurance in British jails and detention camps. If you have 
really any r^pect for the cause which the (ingress has taken op on your behalf, 
you cannot bat have r^pect for those who are the stouteet pillars in support of 
that oaose. Remember if those who have been suffering for years perish, the oanse 
of India’s freedom will perish with them.” 

Referring to the demands of political prisoners, Mr. Bose observed : “You know 
w^ msoogb that with a view to bring these demands before the public Bj. Jogdsh 
Chatter] ee resorted to banger>strike and it was only on the assurmice of certain 
leaders of the country that he was induced to break his fast. An assuranoe was 
given to him that wo who are outeide jails will do our very b^t in order to have 
thme demands accepted by the authorities. We cannot claim that much haa been 

*)ne in that direction. I do not say that the demands have not been made with 

inffistmme. Bat we have not yet socceeded in getting the authorities to accede to 
those demands. I hope these denunds which were voiced by Sj. Jogesh Ohatterjee 
from inside his prison cell will gatW in force and strength from day to day and 
in the near fntnre we sluUl hare the satisfaction of seeing those demands accepted 
by the antborities whoever they may be. Th^e demands are onr asseotial demands 
in the fight for freedom. Constitutions may come and Constitutions may go ; 
freedom in a sense will be conceded to ns from time to time but it is not fiwdom 
10 the sense with which we are concerned to-day. We demand freedom in the 
essentials. 1 recognise many a simple will be needed and many more thousands 
and tens of thousands of people will have to resort to jails whether as politica! 

prisoners or d^nns or internees before freedom m essentials will be conceded to 

us. But car maiu demand must be that those who a^e fighting for freedmn should 
not be left in the lurch any longer. 

^^It is our bounden duty to see and to do whatever lies in our power to get the 

authorities accede to those demimds. I believe that if we are really earnest in 

onr demands, if we are serious in putting them forward, I have no manner of 
doubt that these demaods will daily grow in insistanca and stren^ until the 
powers that be will have no alternaUve but to accept them. If we ftuT to get them 
acceded to, I will say we have fuled iu earnestness, we have failed in serioosoess 
and we have failed in giving effect to things that we proclaimed from honae tops. 
It will not do if we merely show lip sympathy, that will not advance our cause 
even one inch. Our political prisons will then be whm'e they are to-day. If we 

rw^y demre to (to service to the canse of the oonntry, if we really mean it, I am 

sure the day will not be far diatant when we shiJI have our brethren, poHtioid 
prisoners, d^nns and intemcHoa back in onr midst” (cheers). 

Referring to reprmeive lai^ Mr. Bose said that those laws were reidly enacted 
for tote bearat of Brituh Imperialists. *1 do not for a znmnmit believe thid; they 
were enacted for tiie porpcae bf maintaiaii^ law and order. In thia oonneciion 1 
may tell yon something emnsing which I heard a few weeks ago. Daring the last 
Section omni^a one poHtioal 1 am referring to a oommanri party, pnt 

forward arao% melr election K«^iMiDe the item repeiti of x^resrive laws. 

were ti^n to task by aii^iir political party— ^flow is it thiU yon have put 
foimrd thto item in your programme T' 1 know what answ«r mm 

g^vea. fhe aoswm that was m>tun privat^y— was this : ‘Well, we have 

|>nt down in onr programme of repressive laws. Bdt once the eleotioa was 
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09$r Jt wlB bo b> os to say that tho lairs such as Rsgohkioa 3 £rf iSlS and 

aimieroas Orimhtiu Iaw Amendment Acts which have been ^asaad daring the last 
ao numy yeare are not repressive laws. They are laws meant for the mainteaanoe 
of law aad order.' I iaow for fact that was the aipUnation pvea. Bat the case 
is diSerent with the Congress. Repeal of repressive laws and release of p(dirioal 
prisoners, detenus and intomees have been one of oar main election criee and the 
oonntry responded to that call with alacrity mtd enthnriasm.” 

“Speaking on behalf of my province,” gaid Jfr. Bose, “I may tall you that 
daring my election tour in every meeting that 1 had the opportunity of addressing 
the gneshon of repeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners was 
bpon^t to the forefront. So far as Bengal ts concerned it eaaaot be dispated 
even by British authorities that the mandate of the people is distinctly in favour 
of repeal of repressive laws aod release of political prisoners, detenus and 
internees. We do not know how far we shall sooceed in carrying into practice our 
demands. As you know, thanks to the present Constitution, taanfes to its communal 
dovtoo, we {^ogrsssenea at the prsseai moaieat la Beag^i are ia a positioa of 
namerioal inferiority. But I am not depressed because I feel that if we have a 
solid and determined band of workers, no matter whether we are m numerical 
Inferiority, we shall be able to persist in our demands in such a way that (hey 
will ^ accepted in the near future. We also hope that as time rolls on in spite of 
dlsabih'ftas foiSiofed on us by the communal decisi'oa we of the Congress will be 
able shortly to command an effective majonty in the legislature. And when that 
happens l can give you this assurance and through you to those who wre in 
prisons that the very first thing we desire to do is to repeal all repressive laws 
■which have been enacted for the purpose of repressing the country’s desire for 
freedom. And the first thing we shall do to follow up that repeal will be to open 
the prison doors to let ont poHtioal prisoners, detenus and internees than whom no 
one else has contributed more to the awakening of the country, than whom no one 
else has shown a better exMOpie of suffering and sacrifice. It is a oaase ^ which, 
no doubt, may be repressed for the moment but 1 believe it is a eaose which will 
never perish so long as there is a single Indian who harbours in hts breast the 
desire for freedom (cheers).’’ 

Referring to the Congress Ministry and the test it will be put to, Mr. B^e 
observed : ‘I have in the recent past pvon erprjssion to ray views on the quesdon 
of acceptance of office. I do not propose to give expression to those now. If there 
^ people who really desire to accept office, to those friends I would desire to 
widresB a few remarks. The most important thing I feel to-day is this. Those 
people should always hoar in mind this that the country is looking forward to them 
to replace the rule of toroe by a rulo of justice. Eyes of the rest of India will be 
on them and they will be tudgad by this standard. Have they really attempted — I 
do not say that that standard will be applied to them in advance— to rOplkie the 
police and Imperialist State which we find to-day by a social servioe State ? These 
are big questions no doubt But on the solution of these questions really depends 
the cause of lodia’s freedom. If wa who call us Congressmen and who declare day 
in and day ont that nothing is dearer to ua than the cause of India’s freedom— if our 
refwesentattves fail to make serious attempts to replace the rule of force by a rule of 

K " le, to replace the State as we find in India to-day what I may describe as a police 
by a real social service State, if we fail to do that then there will be an 
end of all onr talks of India’s freedom. And the first attempt in that direotion, 
I t^n desire to repeat, will be releasing of all polittcuri prisoners, detenus and 
internees.” 

Mr. Bose went on : ‘In this oennection I would desire to draw your attention to 
the remark of a great leader the truth of wbioh I revise every day of my life. 
That remark was mis: “Under a Government which imprisons any person unjustly 
the true ptaoe tor man is also prison.” We know most of us who are in the van- 
gnard of the freedom movement are persons who have been in prison. Most of those 
who are Iwding the country have been in prison themselves. Those of them who 
desire to aoo^i offioa will always bear in mind that they themselvw were in prtKWi 
not loDff ago and the country looks to them to put forward the demands of tlm 
people lof the freedom of those politioid prisoner in such a fashion that those 
dttiMade cannot be resisted by British Imperialism any longer. 

“I win DOW draw your attention to some of the qawtione, with which we ne 
hOBoeraed id this coaferenoe, which has bean invited to voice the Miowiag doMnds 



te) All polbtioal prisoners b® kept in association barracks and not in cells, 
if) P:^er arrangements be made for their medical treatment, 

(e) Bight of lettere and interviews fortnightly, 

(b) Bi^t to Ecpiilement articles of food and cloUiing, 
ti) Provision of light at night for readu^ and other pnrposes, 
h) Betarn of all political prisoners con&ied in the cellalar jail at Port Bl^ to 
Indian jails and retaining im privilege that they are enjoying there at present.’* 
CoocladiD^ Mr. Bose said ; "Believe me when 1 say that there is hardly any 
canse which ts dearer to my heart than the cmme of political prisoners. Hut caose 
k indissolnbly connected with the caoso of India’s freedom. We Indiana cannot 
posmbly forgot that when the demand of our country for freedom became vocsJ it 
was then that repressive laws were enacted and applied to the people at large who 
voiced those demands. Repressive laws began to be enforced with all their severfty 
ahont three decades ago and almost the first enforcement of those laws began in my 
own province of Bengsd. The antiquated Regulation more than a century old was 
bronght out and appphed to certmn political leaders of Bengal among them being 
Aswini Komar Dutta and Erishxu Kumar Mitter. At the time the British bureano 
oraoy proclmmed to the world at large that Aswini Kumar Dutt and Krishna Komar 
Mittw had been criminally oonneotra with criminal plots. Although that was their 
jostification for the enforcement of ^^nlation 3 of 1818, only a few years after the 
same bureaucracy had to confess that those gentlemen, those politjcid leaders of 
Bengal had done nothing criminal nor were they connected with criminal piotn. 
Hiey were only politicri agitators. He knew now that the Regulation was brought 
out in order to shfie the fie^om movement in Bengal which was rapidly spreading 
in other parts of India.” 

Referring to the repressive nature of the laws enacted during the last demde or 
BO which he ehMractorised as iswJass law, tbo sp^tkor p&isied not that these are 
sought to be jnstified on grounds that similar thinp are happening in Germany, 
It^y and other countries Merely because wrongs are done and infiicted on people 
in some parts of the world that cannot be a justification for inflicting wrongs in 
other parts of the world. 


Baba Rajendra PraMd*a Speaeh 

Initiating the proceedings of the AlMedia roliUcal Prisoners’ R^ief Conference, 
Bidm R^eadni Ih-asad smd that this was the third time they met to consider the 
plight of those brotbeia and sisters who are rotting in Jail or in the Andamans for 
the sake of their country. Immediately after the Looknow Coogreea session we 
demanded their release or if that w^ not possible, for the amelioration of their lo^ 
Shortly aftmr that Baba Ohandra Cfaatterjee went to honger-idnke which was 

iBstmoMQtd in fooosguig public attention on some of the grievances acat^y felt hj 
politioat prisoners. 

Anothn is tbad political prisoners numt of whom are drawn from very respect- 
aUe families and are fairly emmt^ed, are not snpplied with books and newspi^eits* 
And it can wdl be lauqpned what a severe punishment is this ‘^Intelleotmfl starva- 
tion” to persons who hire to rot in virtoal solitary imprlsonmeat 

Rroceediag, fiabo Bajendra refeired to the tot of those political prismiera who 
have been iraas|wrted to the Aadmnus, He said th^ while the whole ommtry was 
cfautouriiig for the abolition of jMSal settlMaent, Sir James OraUc, Home Mmnherr 
Indis Oovu who paid a fl^ng to Andamans deseribed it as Tuadisa’ on earih. 
Oratd thmre be a greater joMcdtttry tium this daol«rstios, he admd. 

umtkaisg B4«Bdnt «wt £hat deuing the ch^sg mooths of Isrt year 



Proceeding farther Ra^eadr* Babu inforwed the laeetiog of the rarioas steps that 
the All-Iodia Politicaf Pfisoaers' Relief Oommittee had taken so far to amejiorafa the 
miserable condition of their nnfortanate brothers and sisters who are being confined 
in various jails and detention camps^ 

Concluding Babu Fajendra said that was a matter of gratification that one of 
the most distmguiehed among political prUonerR, namely Subbas Bose, bad been uq- 
tonditjonally released day before jesterday (eheersh We are looking forward to 
having him in our midst here but that is not to be as Subhas Babu is still in a very 
bad state of health and has not been permitted by his doctors to undertake this long 
journey. On the occasion of the Lucknow t'onferenee also fac was coming from 
Europe to attend it but as soon as he had landed in Bombay he was arrested under 
the orders of Governinent. But allhongb we have not the atisfaction of having Sj, 
gubhas Bose here to-day, we are fortunate in having his elder brother Sarat Bose 
as our President for to-dav’s function. Sarat Babu has also a long record of suffer- 
ing in the conatry’s cause, As a matter of fact when we met for the first time in 
Lucknow in 1936 both the Bose brothers weie State prisoners. Ha had no doubt 
that under the leadership of a political sufferer like Sarat Babn the Conference will 
be able to chalk out definite lines of action for securing the release of political 
prisoners and also for redressing their grievances. 

Resol ufiona 

The Conference passed the following resolutions 

1. This Conference sends its greeting to Comrade Subbas Chandra Bose on his 
release and prays for his speedy recovery and resloiation to norma! health. 

2 This Conference reiterates the demand for immediate lelesse of all political 
prisoDors and detenus throughout the country. While expressing satisfaction at tho 
great inteiest and sympathy which all section of people have evinced in this 
question dunog the last j'ear, and in view of the fact that most of the caadidates 
elected to provincial legislatures are pleilged to relei^o of political prisoners and 
detenus, this Conferenco trusts that no efforts will be spared to give effect to the 
popular demand at an early date. 

H, This Conference has learnt with extreme concern and sympathy Ac great 
hardship and safferiog which a large number «f oar countrymen and women ara 
undergoing because of the exter ament and internment orders and other restrictiona 
passed by the alien bureaucracy and urges upon the newly elected members of 
legislatures to see Aat they are fortfawiA withdrawn. 

(4) This Conference urges upon members of legislatures to repeal all repressive 

lawB. 

This Coaferenoe express^ its sorrow and indignation at Ae suicide of 
Tiabajibrn) Ghosh, Santosh Chandra Qanguly and Krishna Pankaj Qoswami, detenus 
under raysterioos and tragic ofroarastaaces and refusal of tho Govaroraont of 
Bengal and the Ooveroment of India to hold a public inquiry as demanded by 
peo^e headed by Or, Babindra NaA Tagore. This Oonferemie offers Its hearth 
symp^y to Ae famiiies of the deceased. 

(o) t^s Conference realfii-ms the .resolution passed at Ae last OoafareDCe 
regarding treMAsoect of politioal prisoner's embodying Ae demands of J^esh C%aadi% 
Cbatt^ee and oadla upon Ae elected members of Ae proTinoial l^daAres A 
talke oeoessary steps A give effect of Ae same. 

<7} (a) jj^olrea that a committee should he Armed hi all pro^Knoes to Ise^ 
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l^«OS«)v€fi In tonch wilb «ffi^n «t t^e politloftJ ptifiMers ^ in pai^xitKr 
(0 collect and dissenttnato iDformatioii aboat l^r conditions to ^ve sach as 
rasf be pt^ble to tb^ by way of sapplying tbem with neossaanr saaNWltiM such 
as books eta by enabVii^ to Eopplemont jail BuppUw on oooaidoiui 

snob as festivals w»<i to take such other step as may bo pebble for 
dMuands of ibis conference and secoring relief from Government tbroagb. legtslatarea 
and by i^;itation ontside. 

(b> Kesolved forthesr that groups of legislators should be fcnmed in each 
province to make special study of the repressive laws, prison laws and rales and. 
of the oondiiion of the politioid prisoners, detenus and internees and take steps to 
have repressive laws repealed and prison laws and rules amended (wd seoare 
amelioration in the conditions of the prisoner and their release at the earli^t 
opportunity ; and 

(c) Jhat a committee be formal with the following persons, namely. Balm 
Kajendra Prasad. Hr Sarat Chandra Bose, Mr KaG Ahmed Kidwai, Mrs. Yijov 
Inxmi Pandit, Mr. £ F. Nariman, Hr. Sambamurthi, Dr. Ebare, Ur. R. K. 
Khetn and Mr. Mohanlsd Saxena (Convenor) with powers to oo-opt for carrying 
propaganda and oo-ordinating activities of diRerent provincial committees with a 
view to secure relief to polilioal prisoners. 


The Punjab Leaders’ Conference 

Firm determination to stamp out commnnalism from the Punjab w% evinced 
at a meeting of leaders of the Hindu, Mnslim and Sikh communities oonvaned and 
presided over by Sir i?iifcanrfttf ffsut Khan, Premier of the Punjab at Lahore on the 

2«lh. June 1937. 

Those present included Sardar Utiam Singh, Sardar Eartar Singh, Hr. Hanofaarlal, 
Mr Imar Singh. Mr. Sohaa Singh, Ualik Barkat Ali, Dr. Mobd. AJam. Mian AUuI 
Baye, Mr Moshtaq Gurmani, Beram Shah Nawaz, Mr. Ghnlam Mohiaddin, Nawabzsda 
Kfanrshfd Ait Eban. Dr Eitcblew, R^ Narendanath, Bhai Parmanand, Diwan 
Cbamanlal, Ur Mazbar Ali Azhar, Hr. Earcbandran Singh, Mr. Tara Bingh. Sardar 
Mangal Singh, Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Sardar Sampuran Singh, Sardar UjJjd Singh, 
Dr. Gopieband Bhargava, Malik Ehizar Hayat Khan Tiwaaa, and Mir Maqoul 
Mahmud. 

Ueesi^es were read from Mr, Ooswamt Ganesh DuU, Sir Jogendia Singh, Mr, 
M. Hnrtua Ahmad, Dr. gaiyapal and Sir Ookul Qiand Narang. 

The Premier, in opening the Conference, stated, “I have invited you not as a 
leader of any political party, but as a citizen of the Punjab, who, with other patrio> 
tic Paojabie, cannot but feel the poignancy aud disgrace of such unfortunate happen- 
ings in the Province My similar appeal to yon in the past evoked ennonraging and 
generous response from you and other leaders in the Punjab. I am gratefiu to you 
for it and I E^>peal once agmn to you all, through you, to the people of my pro- 
vince, to get your shoulders together to set up a healthy atmosphere in the province 
so that Muslims, Hindus, Bikbs, Christians and others may oontribnte their best to 
bring about that nation^ sohd^lty which is onr common ideal. My reason for con- 
vening this informal conference is to dieouaa the recent nufortonate oommanal 
incidents in the province and to seek the advice and co-operation of leaders of idl 
important oiraamnoities mtd parties to avert a repetition of suoh incidents in future. 

'‘Gentleanen, in politics it Is bat nataral that there may be booeet dtfferanoe of 
omniOD in programme, bnt I think that on one point pamotio Panjabis would, or 
»t any rate, &<mld be agreed, i. e., that aooh commnnal inoideaU stand to our 
national shame, that they do nobody any good and that effective joint effort ahooid 
be made forthwith to avert them in futare. problem of eneonraj^ng goodwill 
and of combating misebief is not merely a Government proMem. It is a common 
natiozmi problem which can only be settled by your ^ owr join genoine efforts. 
1 wM» to assnre yon tiiat yoomay depend on the tallest support from the Oovera- 
mest for any contractive ao^^practioable propoaid which may be ovoltmd by Hda 
Cofifereaee or may come from way othmr qoutor.” 



and in no conrention^ sense bat from my heart witit the ianooent victims daring 
these incidents and vritb the members of the bereaved famdies. t would also deolara 
once ag^Q my appreciation of the exoelleat work dona by certain members of tne 
eervioes during these incidents. In particular, 1 am. happy to inform you that 
JUoslim police officers have raliiontly defended their Sikh brethren at Ala against 
attacks of their oo-religionists. In the Same spirit, I must commend the great 
restrmnt showed by Hnshms in Amritsar and the suocessful pabUo-spirited efforts 
of leaders of all commaaities to restore order and peace.” 

Thereafter, jeneral discussion of the communal situation followed in the eourao 
of which the Premier was oongratulated on convening the oonfarenoe, which was 
welcomed as a happy indication of the fact that the Gfovernment of the Punjab had 
now p^aed into the hands of Puniabis who genuinely desired oommunal harmony, 
Tffie need of effective steps to solve this problem was also emphasised. The follow- 
ing resolutions were then uoaoimoosly passed : 

“Kesolved that this conference reco^s sense of strong condemnation of the 
an fortunate recant communal incidents in the proviaoe and white genuinely sympa- 
tiiising with the innooent victims and the bereaved families who have suffered in 
these disturbances, appeal to the people, the press and the administation of the pro- 
vince to avert such oepforable incidents in future and to disoonrage anything which 
is likely to disturb communal harmony and goodwill in the province. 

“This oonferencoNheartUy responds to the appeal of the Premier of the Punjab 
for united action to restore and encourage oomrnunal harmouy in the province and 
welcomes the proposal to set up representative provineisd "boards and divisional 
and local boaras where necessary to invoke their ^od offices to avert the possibili- 
ties of communal friction.” 

The oonferonce thereafter adjourned , 

SMSobd D«y~Lahore-~27Ui. June 1937 

To-day the Committee met under the chairmanship of Sir Sundersingh Majithia, 
Revenue Minister, The Premier, Sir ^lAandar Spat S'kan, was also present. 

After nearly three hours’ disouasion the Committee passed the folbwing reso- 
lutions 

‘’Resolved that this Conference hereby constitutes itself into a Committee, with 
power to co-opt or appoint a sub-oommittee at the discretion of the Premier, in 
order to explore all avenues for promoting cordial and harmonious telaheoship 
between the varions communities and enquire into and examine the oauses for com- 
manal friotion and after such enquiry and examination to make every endeavonr to 
arrive at d^uite ffudings with regard to such matters whereon the committee can 
reaoh an agreed settlement’’. 

Oorhm the disoussions the members suggested namerous lines on whmh Oovera- 
mmiit oould help their oause. lliey urged that certain district offfohds should be 
held reaptmaible tor communal trouble within their area, that suoh otffuials should 
w^ob the situation and aot allow it to develop to the st^ of oommutud riotfog. 

The Freimer is uoderstood to have stated that the Oovemment {lolicy was Uud 
any offfoial who, by neglect or deliberate Act, promoted oommutud bittmruess would 
Imre not oidy a blaok mark agaiost his reoora but would be dealt with severely. 
It was imo urged by the oMebirs that those who were part Ume or elects 
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laem^TS of i^oblio bodies shoold t^so be peaAlised if they ab^ed or prcMBOted 
oommoiud differeaoes. 

Amoog otter mewares su^osted for Oovornment officiaJa ware that respoa- 
aibie oae Hindu aad one Uimm Hi iiater shonld always tour together and reueire 
representations joiody and rofnse rartiea from oommanat organiaations. 

As regards the terms of rarerenoe of tts Oommittee it was agreed that tte 
Committe should ha7o fall power to try to come to a seitleaeut on all matters, 
includiog tb<»e which were AlNfadia, such as the Oommunal Award. It was a^eaJ 
that the Premier should appoint a sab-oommittoe out of the members of the Com- 
mittee and entrust them with cartaiu snbjeots for finding solntioos. The findings of 
such sab-committees, wbioh are to meat immediately, would oome before the whole 
Ooim&ittee some time this summer at Lahore and snch of the findings as had the 
general support of tha members and people would be sent to the Government for 
enforcement. 

Dr. Gopiohaad, President of the Provincial Ctongress Oommittee, is reported to 
have offered whoie-hearted snpport for ait reasonable- necessary measures taken by 
the Government on the recommendation of the Committee. 

At the conclusion of tha deliberatioas Sir Sikandar Hyat Kban wim warmly con- 
grmnlated and thanked for summoning the leaders and being instrumental in iorming 
the Committee, about the result of whose work everyone was optimistic. 


The Punjab Ahrar Gonference 


Mottemt lurged to join Ctn^rett 

A st;^e8tioa that Jfoslim should join the Congress in large numbers but at the 
same time retain s^wrate religioda or cultural groups for the transitional period, was 
by Mir Abdul Qayyuim^ pleader of Lyallpnr. in tte course of his address as 
Chairman of the Beception Committee of the Punjab Ahrar Conference held at Uultan 
on tte 2l«t. iUy 1937, Sheikh Bietam-ud- Din of Amritsar, praeiding. 

At the ontset Hir Abdnl t^yyam disctmsed the position of Mualims vis-a-vis the 
Congress. He explain^ that it was wrong to say that there were no Uuslims in 
the Congress. The presence of tboussnds of bravo Red-Shirts on the Frontier sod 
snob teamed and resectable Ifa^ims as MauUoa Abul Katam Asail, hfaulana Huramn 
Ahmad and Khan Abdul GhaHar Khan (Frontier Gandhi), said Hr. Abdul {^ayyum, 
belied the charge. 

ContlDuing, Mir Abdul Qayyom said Muslims ail over India had expressed their 
strong desire for the freedom of the country and ttere was not a siogW Muslim of 
any substaace who dared to oppose the cause of freedom. Eveo the loyalist Muslims 
were so affected by publki opinion as to express themselves in favour of seif-go vera- 
maot sod independence. Sliere was not a aiogle Muslim political oi^anisatioo is India 
which did not contain the achievement of freedom for ludia as one of its objeots. 
Bat it was admitted that Mnalims had not shown much euthosiasm for the Con^^. 

mtehi be two reasons for it. Firstly, that Muslims were not capable of 
sacdfice m the cause of the conntry, which was contradicted by tha asparienoe of 
the K(m-co-eperaUoa and Mhllafat movements. The second reason might be that 
tbOT were afraid of IcNitag thmr separate identity in the Oohgress. This was tha 
m ipn reason giwen by Mr. Jinnah and hla followers. 

Referring to Jawhmial-JIaDah controversy, Mir Abdal Qsyynffi pointed out that 
there was fandameatal difference of ontJooite between tha two leaders. Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru looked at the Imtian atn^ggle as a part of the world strug^e agafa^ 
Xmperialiso aad Capitalism while Ur. Jlnoab’a ouuook was definitely parochial and 
limited to condittona in India. Moreover, Ur. Jfnaah, like otter oui-of-dste potltl- 
was mMttig a feffah of oonstitttioQalism and abhorred direct action. How 
cenld Im with these poHtioad principleB aspect to twite Ml Moeiiou unilm’ hie wlog^ ? 
ai^ Uir Abdul Qawynm. ^ 

Speali^ of Uw Ut^ha tengne, Mr. Abdnl ttat the lAagoe tM 

its very lo^tion had bemi a ooteiie of few lo^ts, Babadun andlNawifba. 
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It iM?ar trw &or is aa orgaaisatioa of the masses, added Hir Abdal Qayyom. 

^DariDg the iast thirty one years of its existence it bad not led a sia^e po^ar 
ooTemant among the Unalims nor had it educ^ed the Mnslim masses in any poli< 
■hoal or Booal matter. With the advent of the new Act, political power along with 
political importance had passed from the hands of these self-imposed leaders, who 
were ^ed on and supported by the Ooverament to those of the leaders chosen by 
the peo^e. same was the case with pubito organisaiioas. Muslim Leagne, with 
its presaut restricted membership and nndemooratic coostitation, could not be expec- 
toi to athsct the attention of the masses. Until and unless it was purged of its 
defeots it wonld soon cease to be of auy influence in the country. Mir Abdul 
Qayyum suggested that Ur. Jinuah should bring about the desired cl^agas iu the 
LaKue and thmi appeal to Uoahms to join him. 

The speaker was of the opinion that the time was not rips for abolishing com- 
munal organisations altogether. The Congress need not fight with them. So Tong as 
these o^anisations supported the popular party against British Imperialism, well and 
good. Wh^ was necessary was to watch and restrict their centrifugal tendencies. 
Let there be a common platform for the objeots which were common between alt 
tile commuaitiai. 



nationalism. Internal differeuoes among the advanced sections must be made up and 
a umt^ front created. Then alone oould it be possible to do some re^ good to the 
OAMses irrespective of their caste and oreed. 

In coacluslon the apefdier emphasised that the Ahrar Party was the only orgami- 
aatioo which fulfilled w reqairemants of the Maxims to-day. 


The South I 




Cooferesce 


A Oonferenos of the Booth Indian Christian Federation was held at the Memorial 
Ball, Madras, on the l2tb, April 1937, under the presidency of Mr. B. B. Xivvro/. 

WbIcoom AddreM 

Bewan Bahadur 8. S. Sangatuithan welcomed the President and the delegate. It 
was very gratifying indeed to find, he said, that several of the Indian Christian 
Awooiations in Uto muiussil had eviucol keen interest la the Ooafeieuce, and had 
toond it possible to send representatives in larger numbers than last year to taka part 
in the deliberations. At the last Cunferaaoe, it was resolved that they should have a 
permanent org^isation known as the Indian Christiaa Federation of Boath IndiA Thmr 
main purpc^a in having such an organisation was to organise the members of their 
oommanlty, who were Mattered in various parts ol this Presidency and in adjoining 
Indian Btatea, through local Assooiations at various centres linked to the Federation. 
Their aecond purpose was to edocate the members of their oommuoity on mittter of 
■ocial and publio importance, so that they might be able to take an inteUigant interest 
in all that conoemod the welfare of their community. It was also their object, through 
tbsea orgamsations, to enable the members of the community to take an active part in 
promoting the well'-beiog and progress of .the oouatry as a whole. 

*Aa a minority oommiwity," Mr Banffanathan said, "we have la the present 
state of country our own special interests to safeguard and we have also onr own 
peculiar problems whioh to a lu-ge extent we alone oan solve. Therefore, for this 
piupoae. It is highly et»eatiaJ that we shoold take oonoerted action in r^ard to 
sumeta ttifeeting the whctie community. But at tbe same time, it is no l(m|mr 
{MMBibie for as to be ocmimaaally isolated as to a very large extent we were in the 
DMt In view of tiie rapidly ohaaging oonditiona in our country, it » h^y «»ea- 
Old for ua to sttidy and. mraerataad the wider problems wfai(^ fMe our counbcy and 
eo*(^[mrito with our fellow-coautrymen iu the Mtivlties whioh citicuiatM to 
ndmoa tim awai, aociiti and eoonomio oonditioa of our eouatry. 
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*!«-* CbiiMiaa m Kce,” bo proooed^ stld, ia^o- 

i««te4 k tl» soe^ «&d ao^d ^troffnees o! tho peat hums of oar l^v^ooaiitryaeo 
itttd ia.thidr oeonoi&lo bett«na«Qt. It to toe most aafoiiaaste tbM tijo ka^Ntt 
^ {bo oi^oHt;^ l>&iir ^ected to fbe new le^atures hovo not rood thoir way to 
iooantise rwSM^ilBUty for ourryiMjoat the pnwromaie of oooitrft^ro wwrk for 
A© wMMt of me eoaoUTf kit «« largely eoaoermag themgelres with what 
me aa porely oomitita^ooibl issaes of oofli|j»rativo uoimportaace. I vootore to oworo 
that there la sc^ Withio the new Qeverom&nt of India bot for initii^Qg refor^ 
of the highest imsortaaoe to the ooimtry and tor derUiag mi^sorea which wiil baud 
op the strength ol ike nation in the social, moral aad eoooomto spheres.” 

Ihe C^airmaa. wsot on to say ; H hare great pteaaore, ladies smd gentiemeo. 
welcoming Mr, Itoraraj of Nandyai and also you all to thie Oonfereoce. It waa 'Wad 
of Mr. Dera^ to hare agrred to preside at comparative short notice, fie is a keeo 
and aotiva woidcer in vanous cause, both within the church and outside, wid 1 am 
confident that ha will coudnct the deliberations with tact and jud^ent. lo ’addition 
to the eon»d«ration ot the several resolutions which will be olaoed before yon in 
the course of this Conimonoe, yon will be ealied upon to decide oa the constitnttoo 
of the Federation so as to cuue it a stable and representative organisation voicing the 
views of the ctmunonity on all important ocoastoos. The work done by us during 
the pi^ year, as you will find from the report, in the way of forming Associatious 
at varioas suitable oestrea, has been distlnotly enoouragiog. Nearly a dozen or more 
Associations have been formed and a few old Associations which were inactive have 
been revive and if their purpose to a Urge extent colnctdes with the object of the 
Federation, it is necessary that they shoiud be linked up and should become an in- 
t^rai part of the Boderation. 'Hie strength and nsefnlnm of the Federation will 
depend to a large extent upon the number of federating nutts and on their vigoroas 
life and activity. I hope that as a r«iilt of this Conference, the interest of the 
members of our oommunity in all that affects it and the couutrv at large will be 
fully awakmiai and that the Federation will be launched as a fufiy constituted or- 
ganisation, oa a career of nsafal service both to this community and others. 1 have 
great pleasure in inviting Mr. Devaraj to occupy the Chair.” 

ma» A, lawftriak seconded the proposition aud Mr. Devmaj was instidled in the 
chair. 

fhe tiua delifrawi lua mhlrnss. 

Hie Frenitonliat Address 

Hr. Heoany, in ke course of his address, said that though their commaaitr had 
Bid bem very active in the past politically, yet it was gratifying to note that at 
present there was a great desire jn the community to take its full part in tiie peli- 

ail Over the Presidency, but until! last year there had been no effort made to bdug 
together leaders of the community to organise the various sections into one politicu 
: group. Tbei^re, those leaders who started the Indian Christiao Federation for 

mtn India last year deserved ke gratitude of the community. From the report of 
s^t year’s eoafetenoe he Iwmt that their brethren in the Boman Catholic Chnroh 
Ver« nntmde the Federation. Since unity and organisation were essentiM, they 
should strive futfd to get their Roman Catholic brethren into the Federation. 

Stops would have to be taken to orgadse under the Federation local dAeociatioas 
Ml over the province, Hirongh them the community would have to k; edooated so 
ikoA they would be able to taka an intelligeat part in the uationa! life of the cotuttry. 
!fibey siioc^ toive to try and start an Associathn in every village or group of 
timgfo wh«re there was a Ohristian oongr^atiou. The existing Chaim <»i^iM'’ 
tom ooMd eudaiidy help in this work, in spite of their seotarlaa dlfferaoeef, it 
would be possible to units to concert measures for tbe political ami ecoaomic 
adTimoemsnt of the eurnmnuity. Incidentally, by working together they woold 
betisx ruHtoatand one aimfher tmo, wonld pave tbe way for the union of Ohurchss 
fmr wMoh ceasMeet efforts had been mads f<Mr the past fifteen or sixteen years. 

The Frasukmt sext exhorted the leaders of the ctmamnnity to deMf efltoctirMy 
with so<»al erils like dowry, caste, dnnk, gambliag and oorruption for tbs removal 
ot those eril^ am the iBaost importaiioe to the oommanity. 

Tbe FreM^Biti wMtt on to idy :w‘ 

TheffiibtoiBy of the masses 'la a great proidea in ouroountry aeediitg very 
ai^iaot sedt^M. tye em tdto pri^ la the fact thm oai e<»Bmimity Meads 



We mast also aim at the eduoatioa of adiUts. It may be necessary to start 
sommer schools where not only the thrw R's but also sabjeots like Improved 
Methods of Agrioultare, Co-operation, Literature, Sociology, PoliUcs, Nataral Science, 
etc., can be taught We learn that such folk aoluwis in Denmark are “popular and 
well attended They have contributed to the economic development and national 
^idarity of the D^es ” Here again the Government may have to taka the initia- 
tive. Bat the Christian uommnnity can, without waiting for the Government to 
make the hist move, start and ran such schools in oonoectioQ with the edacatioasd 
inetitatioas under their managemmit during the summer months. Iliat would be a 
piece of splendid service that some of os o»i render to the oommunity. 

Unejiplothent Pboblems 

Of the economic problems that confront the ooun^ at present, none is so impor- 
tant as the poverty of the ma^es and closely allied to this problem of poverty is 
that of unemployment, both of the noednoated as well as of the educated. 

In a CTeat number of villagas for at least sir months the villagers are without 
work. With the introduction of modern maohmerv hundreds of thousands of peoplo 
have gradually been thrown out of employment The number of the unamptoyed is 
diuly on the increase. To add to this, our schools and coilegra are every yomr 
turning out young men anxious to get decant jobs but reluctant to engage in mutual 
labour. Theee increase the number of the unemployed in the country. We are 
glad to learn that the Local Government m-e colleoting statistics of the educated unem- 
ployed with a view to finding work for them The raluotance for manual work in educated 
young men, we have to admit, is not altogether their fault. Oar system of ©dnca- 
tion 18 mostly literary, and tends to wean pupils from physicad labour. There is 
uo wonder then, if after their school and ooilego career the students are unfit for 
and disinclined to take to manual work 8o the present system of education has to 
be revised in such a way that dignity of labour oan bo tangbt In our schools and 
students are so trained toat they can be readily absorbed into society to fill places 
in different avocations. Let us hope that the new Government will reci^niBe the 
prMeut eduoanonal system with the above ends in view. 

Some suggest the revivid of cottage indnstries and the inception of twhnieal and 
industrial enterprises as a means of finding work for the anemployed and of offering 
reHef to the poor. Though these may help they cannot banish povOTty from otur 
land. Booiety is so constituted and recognise snoh institutions that the ridb are 
growing richer while the poor are becoming poorer. Until measures are adopted to 
stop this process and reduce tfaa greoit inequality in the distribution of wealth, in 
my humble opinion poverty cannot be removed. The State of coarse will have to do 
this. It may also have to taka ovm’ suoh huge industri^ oonoernv like irrigidion 
,Bro}iiio:|^ Kulways mid Eleotiical Schemes and znan^e them. Belipf has to bo 
oAsr^ to the ryot who is at present unable to earn a living on his huid. Tonag 
men in our own community will have to cultivate a spirit of mitioUw had flator- 
pnse to earry op business concerns idl over the Province. When men of nhanotor 
and abUity come forward to start business on sound lines onr coramnoit; Hava 
to ootoo to th^r aid by giving loons through oo-operatiTe toioks or sonroes to 
Imlp 6iem to run snob concerns successfully. 

Ths Rsom £^;.sqzios8 

«leotioi» to the locifi leglsl^ure havw om»e and gone. Tim Identornte h«B 
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letaraed to mwbt one {>arty is saoh a larjfa majority ; the strengdi of tiio other 
parties hM derindled to Mch an extent that they oaanot offer effoctire wpori« 
rioa to the pM^ in pover. Bat it is a matter for deep regret (hat the ualority 
party ooold not aopept ot&oe and wort the CooerittitioB, Let ns hope that the aitoa- 
tion will be reoonsidOTed and that the Oongrees wifl accept office «jd wort the 
ooBstite.tioa to get the best out of it for the riectorate which has lelnraed thm to 
power. 

What shonld he the attitude of oar comraasity to the Beffinxis nsher^ in this 
month ? Ko one will doaht that we* as a oomnnnity* stand for law and order in the 
ooBntry* time, we hare to mate it quite clear that we are as anxions 

as most patriotic of oor conntrmen that this great land of India should march 
forward towards freedom and fnii self-government at an early date. Much as we 
wonld like to join the Congrees to achieve this end, we find the door of that body 
shat against ms by its pr^ut pfliey of “'Wreoking the Reforms” . So, we are 
wanpeflod to remain outside that body. Tet, beoauee we love our country, we are 
bound to extend oor hearty co-operation to them in all the nation-building schemes 
that they may put forward in fimds like Agriculture, Industries, health ano sanitation 
and education. In the present situation, this seems to me to be not only the best 
bat also tile right policy. 

Vfl have to instouct our representatives on the legislature to take steps to have 
ns merged into the General Electorate. This to highly important But if this is not 
pebble they wenUd try to have Oommnnal Award modiS^ in such a manner that 
Joint EJeotorate will be established with rerervation of wats for our compranHy. Bo 
long as this is not done, it will sot only Act as a barrier to some of our Hindu 
brethreiB joining our fold, but will also tend to keep ns weak and isolated. 

We hear nowadays much said about rural reconstruction and village uplift. 
There ie no doubt that our villages need to be lifted up from the low level at which 
they are in their eocnomio^ educational and sanitary conditions. But who is to do 
this work ? Who to to inspire self-confidence into the viltoges, to guide him to 
help himself and to make him use ^ch tesonrees as he can command for the better- 
ment of his village by co-operation with his neighbour ? Here I wish to offer a 
sDggestios to the Feoeratien. Under its auspices this Federation may organise a 
Society called the Society of Chitotian Servants of South India wbose object it will 
be to gather together suitable Christian young men and train them in the different 
phases of rural service and through them to carry on the work of mra! uplift 
among aS classes of peopla They will be social workers giving witness to tnmr 
faith ny their Kves, Our faith and the pr^nt state of the country demand tire 
whole-hearted offer of such services to our fetlowmen by our community. Let us 
by auch sefiess service make ouTselveB indispmisable to our country. 

We sre living in stirring times. The nttioDs of Europe are busy arming them- 
selves for a vroild wax the like of which perhaps was never known in the past. The 
vcorld is thirsting for peace which seems to be going farther off than ever. In one 
own country we need peace. The sharp divisions between the fitodas, the Hussal- 
maas and tiie ^khs have to be healed. It behoves our community to bring about 
peace and unity among different communities of our country so that all of ns may 
Jive in this land as members of one familv. Let us seize this opportunity to mak» 
ourselves peace-makers and humble servants of the nation. Then shall men know 
that we are toeading in the footsteps of One who came to minister and rot to be 
ministered unto. One who has commanded us to let out light so shine betoie men 
that they may see oor good works and glorify onr Father which is iu Heeren. 

ProeeedBngs and R ea e ieti oca 

I>BiocjB4vm Bixnt as fas Ooati 

After the PxesideQt had ^mdod^ his address, rMohitioue were taken up tor 
discuarioou 

Hr. M. Jakn (Ountur) moved the foUawfng rnmlufion : 

*(a) As the goal of m seetious of Indlaus is a geuuine democridic t^ats with 
polhioal power m the hands of the people, this Confeience beHevea that wmrk 
within the Ledslatares sad outside them should be dfreoted towsids the edomtiton 
of OUT people m the duties mod rwponmbllities of idtixenship and rite seeurisg of 
adult a^r^A 

“(bl U order ^ the l^imi Chrtotim oommasity share in tills Battone) 
task, the Contmwime dixests the Wctrkh^ Cemiritfee to amiige that rim aabjests o€ 
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Uie rights and duties of citizenship be deidt with in ali pericdicd gatherings, 
conferences and assezabites of Indian ChristiaDs.” 

Hr. JbAn said that the reBointion embodied the political creed of the Conference 
and of the Indian Christian community. Last year, the Conference stat^ that 
Dominion Status was its goal. But the British Government had fought shy of the 
term. But the gorernineat could not get out of the preamble to the Reforms of 
19lS and the declaration made by the then Secretary of State for India. Those two 
pronoancements left the question what should be the goal for India in no doubt. 
True democracy required as an essential condition the introduction of adult 
lt»ncb':Be, Adnft f;8Dobjee was bound to be granted alfimateJy ; whether the object 
was to be attained at _ once or by stages was a question which the Conference 
should consider. Extension of the franchise bad been envisaged, and the speaker 
hoped that speedy steps would be taken to reach the end in view. The si^er 
also stressed the nece^ity of educating the people on the duties and responsibilitiwi 
ef citizenship through the medium of the Press. 

Mr. Oeorm 8. Itaae (Vellore), seconding the resolution said that the ideas 
‘India for ludians' and 'Indians are the best judges of what they want’ had come 
fo stay. These were the ideas behind the resointlon. Be said that it was 
unfortunate that the Congress Party which had been returned in such lai^e 
numbers, had not accepted office, and hoped that some means would be found to 
arrive at a comptomise. 

Mr. B. dbrohom (Taujore) said that besides trying to extend the franchise, 
they should also take steps to see that the names of all persons eligible to vote 
were included in the electoral roll and that aU of them exercised their franchise. 

SuoaBSTlOS FOB CONSTITUIWT ASSEIDBLT 

Mr. V. Ckokkarai Cketii moved the following amendment to the resolution : 
“In order to give effect to the idea of estaWisbine genuine denoocracy, a Constituent 
Assembly ba^^ on adult franchise, should be convoked as early as possible to 
frame a institution agreeable to the wishes of the people of India.*’ 

He said that the present constitution was an outrage. It had been forced upon 
the people by a ^ foreign Government. In order, therefore, to establish 
genuine democracy in the provinces to satisfy the aspirations of the people, a 
Constituent Assembly should be convened based on adult suffrage for the purpose 
of drafting a constitution in accordance with the wishM of the people. Some were 
saying that a Constituent Assembly was an idle dream. In the field of politics, 
dreams and ideals came to pass very soon. What was an ideal to-day would be an 
aooompli^ed fact some time hence if they genniuely worked to achieve the ideal. 
The Indian people were not going to accept the new constitution, which was 
intended, to a large extent, to promote foreign inter^ts. They would accept only 
a coDsUtuUon framed by the people iu their own interests. 

The President stated that the amendment was not in order, and therefore he was 
ruling it out If necessary a substantive and separate resolution could be moved 
on the subject under discussion. 

Mr. Chakkanti Qtetti contended that his proportion was before the 'Working 
Committee of the Conference, and he did not know the present resolution came 
to he sabstituted in its place. 

The Secretary (Mr. A, E. 8arma), said that at the fie^ meeting of the Committee, 
the resoluUoo was Mprovod in the form placed before the Conference. He did not 
know whether Mr. Chakkarai Chetti was present then. 

Mr. Chetti Chakkarai stated Biat sinoe it was the Working Comnuttee that 
drafted idl resotations, he would not be able to more his amendment as a substan- 
tive resolution. 

The Premdent sud that the amendment could be referred to the delegate’ 
committee and thdr opinion placed before the Conference later on. 

IHie first resotution wm then put and declared carried. 

Dr. B. Piiekai of Coimbatore then moved the following resolution :~ 

“Th* Conference deeply deplores the deadlock which has arisen in oonnecti<Hi 
with the tttwi^iuration of the new Constitution, and appeals both to the Government 
Md the mi^rity party to explore all avenue towards arriving at a compromise 
with a view to the sp^y estaUishment of a permanent Jliniabry.'’ 

H« said that if the new Oonstitutiem were to ben^t the pmple, the uiqoHiy 
i^hmdd Aoeept office. However {MEective the new OousUtution imght be, ahli 
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Mr. V. Cbofcfcarai C4e(tior laoroi an amendmont for adding to the resolntion tie 
toUowii^ words :— > 

*inus Cemf^enoe atroD^y ocrndamas the formation of the Interim Ministry a^d 
feels that under the present oiroumstanoos the Ministers shonld have refosed to take 
Bp office.*’ 

Hr. C)ta£;barat Cbi^ar said %id the formation of the Interim Ministry was im> 
prt^. The historic background of the Congress demand should b© taken into ihmj- 
sideraAioB. They oouM not expect the Conness to declare that H wonid work the 
OoBshtotioB. A oomproatisa was possible, bat only if British poiiticdana acted in a 
trnely statesmaahke way. The iateHm Ministry was an absolute farce and should 
be condemned. They bad betrayed the interests of the country. 

Ifr. Ir. Bantoskam secondea the ameodmeot Be sidd that the nation was solidly 
a^inst the formation of tire interim Ministry. 

The CosfereiMie adjourned for lunch at tois sti^a. 

When the Conference resoined its session after lanoheon interval, discussion on 
the amendment of Mr. ChiUarai Ghetit waa oontiaued. 

Dr, Ihvegikomam requested the m-esldrat to give a ruling wh^her the amend- 
ment was in order or not Be felt the amendment was not in order 

The /Vea*iff«(if pointed out that when the amendmoBt was given notioe of, he felt 
tiiat it was not in order. Tet he aBowed jt to be moved. In his opioton, it would 
bo enough tl they dtsonssed the aaundiaeiit in all its aspects and it bo finally with- 
drawn. He euggestsd this oourso beoause opinion in the country was divided on the 
inirnna Miutdtry. 

A dslegi^ pointed ont that it was too late to rule out the amentlment, since 
it had been duly proposed sad seconded. The House should decide on the ameod- 
tD«Dt one miy or the other. 

Thtft view was supportod by two other delegates, 

Hr. Ikvaitkamani preimed the president to give a rullug oa the point of order 
he had rfused. 

The Fresrdeot said that he would allow the amendment to be discussed. 

At thnft v.ts«g%. ’A tfe* ^ tiwA ha 

the amendment 

Hr. Thangamnthi aaad tioat they who had assamhled there to deplore the deadlock 
which bad arisen with regard to the toaognratton of the Constitution be was 
eorry -to state, themaelv^ got involved in a deadlock over the resolation. Be appeal- 
ed to the Premdent to ded with the ^eodment first 

After some farther discussion, the House agreed to disooss the amendmmit. 

Mr. Aadreica opposed the ameodmeot, stating that it was not a wise polioy to 
coodpma the Interna ITmistry which had been formed at a critical sUge to carry 
OB the administration of the provinee. 

Mr. M. Johfiy exposing the amendment, siud that the main object of the Con* 
fermice was to oiy^tse the ootnmanity—aod not allow fodividnala to express their 
views on political afiiuie. He personally believed that (Its oommonity as a whole would 
not d^re to identify with tmy (rae pofitieal party, that was the reason why 
persons stimdiug for efection in many (^ristiau oonstituenofes stood im inde|modenta. 

Mr. Abraham (Tai^ore) e«d that the eommnniiy stood for peace tod as the re* 
solotioo clemrly iadieated their r^et at the fact that th«re was an impasse, they 
need sot pass say other resolatioji. 

Dr, Amwm said tiiat the Interim Ministry was li^Ily (xmatitnted. It was apen 
ie toe Boversor when the mi^rity party roAmed to take np oflioe, to o^ imy par* 
«o« to cany os the adndste^ntitos. It m^t be that the interim th^* 

Mtvea umald carry ofot toe whtoes ef t^ e^oiei^ ha^Of nndwstood the iwUay of 
toe fiad toe peo|>li^ atoid. It wnaM ^ vroag to oondm&e them psasMtit^. 



iit. Si^ri JOtmutkammi said that tha o^ni^ oa the sahjeot wae ahantff 

divided. Be wposed the emeadouNii, 

Dr. DrvAs^tnani said that it a complete braakdovra of the coastitation irera to 
be averted^ a Hhusbrf should hava to be formed. Coder the perseat caremoataoo^ 
there was no other go tor tiie Governor but to form an interim Stintetry. They Might 
not to condemn the Ooremor’s action light hmutedly. 

At this stage a motion for closa e of the deb^ was moved, and oamod. 

The amendment was put and declared lost 20 voting tor and 27 against 
Ur. A. K. Surma moved the foilowiog amaodmeat : •^'‘tt is farther snggested thid 
an attempt towards a compromiae may ha began by the Governor and the leader of 
the Majority puty eiaminiog the le^islidive pragrmnms of the majoctU pm;ty.” 

Hr. Barms, in movu^ the amendment, said that this was the only way to ead 
the^ present uapasse. Tnere was ample scope tor exploring aU avenue towards 
arriving at a compromii^ Ha was maktog a constraotive eoggestloa to end the 
deadlocK. 

Ur. V. Chakkari opposed the ammidmeat He sud that the dmi^ook oodd bo 
ended only by agreeing to the propose of Gaadhiji to appmnt a Trlbnnal. 

Dr. IhvaBikamani opposed the ameadmeat steding that the soggesHon was net 
a praotical one. The dsadlook ooald not be ended by soch ueth^ ISihe was n 
great healer, and he was of the view that some time moat elapse before attwi^ at 
a oompromise would prove anooe^at Time must be allowed — 

‘lo the memiwhUe'' Mr. Chakkarm observed ‘‘the parent may die”. (larngUiSk,) 

“lUke patient would not die”, tha mover retorted. 

A.t this stage, lb. Sanaa withdrew hie ameodment with tha oonaeut of tha Hmaa. 
The original resol utioa was then put and carried. 

OouHtraaL RBPsa&ssx&noir Co^nxicrBO 
Ur, OUv«r of 3aMm moved neat the foUowtog tesolatiou : 

‘‘The Oonferanoe notes that opioion in the Indiau Christhui oommunity is n^picMy 
KTowing against the systma of sepiwate electorates tor the Oommiud^, This Ooo- 
tereoce therefore reiterates the following resolution passed by the Oonferanoe 
in April 1936 

“This Conference is of the opinion that communal representatioQ is not desirable 
m the best interests either of Indian Christians or of the country at Im'ge, calls 
upon the leaders of the Commouity to take steps to got the Oommonti Award modi* 
fied in the direction of Joint EDeotorates with ceservatton of seats as a step towards 
the complete abolition of the system of Oommunai Repr^entatioa ttesif. 

“It feels tlmt a twofold injustice is involved in the poovision of oommonal repra- 
swotatioQ for Indian Christians in the Government of Ii^ia Aot, iaaamueh as it has 
in addition to depriving tha Oommnoily of obauces of geueral eo-operatioa, reduced 
its Btrangth mud iaftaence by giving it au inadequate ^^reaeotation asd by ^ 
present scheme of the deliminatiou of Indian ChirisHui oon^taenoies.” 

This was a propoaldoo, he smd. whtcdi was discuseed at the last oonferenoe. 

Award must be modified m the incereste of the progri^ of tfa^ etHmsuaify. FedI* 
ing was growii^ aoutiif^ tha membem of their oomrannity that separate ^eeteral 
should be done away with. 

Ur. Aihma»iua saoooded the propoaition. 

XV. Deeaetkam»iu sidd that the aaembma pi the Bmaan Osihoho Church im« 
oppMod to the system of ji^at electorate with reservation of seats If proper weiididligs 
was ^ven to thmr eommmitty, as hgd been given to Unsliote, many ol the di&mhlea 
weald ha ovampiae. 

Tba teaq^nHon wm then pasaedh 

Tmat Pamms^w as Goas. 

The Ocmfermics adopts d raaelatiaa m^sf the Gmcasaadit te ad^ fbtia 
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Fmbilsit^ as tlie goal of its ssoiae ^iqy aod to fr«ito a pr<^^EMat<at ^ twkiM go^ 
ta tmuQ^ yam. li «bo tuved tiio ladiut (^rkdUa li^ioialors to work fM kia Bad. 

Ike Cooferooce thoo adjouraed to meet agaia the next day. 

Second Day— Modna-lSth. AipOi 1937 
SBADICa^ON OF Sooiaz. ErtLS 

Whea the Cooferenoe resomed its seasioa to-day, Rev. P. Anrvadami lladiwa, 
moved the ioilowiag resototion : ‘‘The Confer eaoa deplores the exi 3 tem>e ol variooa 
social evils in the Indian Christian Comomnity, and calls apon aU ObrhitiaiiB to 
make detwmiaed and ooneerted efforts towards eradioating them.” 

He dwelt at length on the caste distinoUona prevailing ia the oornmnnlty, and 
pointed out that the same should be eradicated. The dowry system ahonld UBO bo 
idMiished. On account of this evil, many families were being rained. Brink and 
gmbUag ahonld also be checked. He s^ipoaled to his co-religionisU to deviae ways 
and means to pat an end to those evils. 

Mr. A. T, Andraes seconded the resolntion. 

Mr. C. John moved an amendment to the effect thitf the oharch» and the 
Ooveimmant also be reqnestsd to concert maasarea to eradicate these evils. 

Rev. S. Ponnurat^itm sanded the amendment. 

Mr. V Chakkarai Ckotti pointed oat that the amendment was vagoe and uniesa 
it was more pacific Covemment help would not be available. 

Mr. J. S. rodamaaieiam opposed the resointion wid the ameadmeat. He said that 
the evils referred to were not conhoed to the Indian Christian community alone. 

Mr, Abraham (Taajorai smd that the dowry system oonld be alHilisheii it th* 
yooths of the cmxunumty took up a bold stand not to accept dowries. 

Mr. 0. F. S. Zaehariao op^sed the resolutioa. No useful purpose would b« 
served^ he saud, by merely paSKS^ it. 

The amendment taxi the resel^a were both lost. 

INmiaidfeM OumsB voa Youma 

Mr. B. Devaoiiatima moved loffowing rMoInhon > 2*rhU Oonfsi^iioe is of 
of^ioa that the diversion of the 3 M 0 H 1 of tha oommuaity into bosmess careers is 
of extreme orge^y and importaooe in order to secore a staUe economic foaodation 
for the oommonity. *Dte Oonferenoa is of opinion that the diversion of the youth 
of the oommaoity into busiams careers is of extreme urgency and importaoce in 
order to secm^ a stable economic foandation for the oommunity. The uoafttenoo 
notes thm sevmrM iadiui Oxriatiaa bn»nesame& have sucoeetatW explored new fields. 
1 b «rder to sandy their expehmento and formulate heipfnl advioe to the youths of 
the day> the Oonferenoe directs the Indian Christian Federation to ooaveue a ooa-> 
fermoa of ladum (^istian basinosstnen at an early date and tidie suoh hirthec 
aotioa as may be deemed feasible before tbs next conference.' ’ 

He said many youths wmre finding it diffioalt to get mnployment la Qovernmaat 
smr^loe, nor was there much scope for entering into the learned professions. Tfao 
professions were becoming overcrowded. The only way to find oat work for the vast 
majority of educated yoiwis, was to divert them into ousiams careers. 

Mr. Samidost seconded the rmolntioa. 

Mr. redamasickam opposed the resolution. He stated that unlem there wae 
ad^aate openi^ for young mea, th^e was no use in passing such a reacdatioa. 
This was a political oonfareace and be did not see any reason for bdaginF ou sueh 
a TtM^ntion before the Honae. 

Mr. Zaekariaa supported tim resolntiocu He said that the erase among youths 
for Ooveraamut service bsd ruined the country. There was enough scope for mdim- 
tdsd wad agrtoidtaral enterprise in the country. 

Mr. /mac said that a oemaittee of bosinwmmi might be ooustitated to formnlato 
proposals sod submit the same at the next coufereuoe. 

Xbe lesolattoa was passed. 

Tw Yasn Ptwi voa Bunu Ururt 

Mr. J. 8. Pamiah^ Maanargodi^ moved the foUoiriag xesolitittMi 

the Uonfewrace acdmowledges the good wmrk already done both Hm 
Oormnmrat «»1 agmeies, like tihe ObriMian ChBrcd^ the T. M. A. also atm-. 
Chrishaa sgemotos. towards the improveamt c^ rmml eondittons, it ni^ Mw 
Oovmnm^ to msRs toe sableet of ruxM upfift one of its sudatocMtoenB taaf (Undae 
« ton year jritaa for «h Mtostire of iigrtoaHtind W*. 
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Mr. M. J. Samuel^ Karaool^ seconded the resolntion. He ^d that the Distriot 
Economic ConnciIs started by tiie Oopernment had not achieved any aabstantiai 
suoceea in reUeving rural iudeotedaeas. A plauued syatem of rural uplift was uece- 
aeary if effective improTsmaat of agrtcultaraf life was to be brought about. 

Mr. S. JT, 8arma, with the permission of the House, moved that the following 
also be added to the resolution. 

'^fiesolved that inasmuch as a change of faith does not liberate couverts from 
economic disabilities, any scheme of eocnoniic relief drawn up by the Government, 
must he purely on an ecoaomio basis without reference to religion ” 

The mover accepted this addition to the resolution. 

Mr. Sarma said that there should be a change in the system of land teaarSj if 
rural uplift was to be efifactive. A tax on agricultaral income should be levied. 
Unless this was done, no economio relief was possible. 

Mr. V. Chakkarat Cheth said that no economic relief was feasible, unless real 
aociaUsm was introduced in the country , 

A delegate moved an amendment to the efifaat that a conference of Indian Chns- 
tians interested m rural uplift be convened bv the Federation to study ways and 
means for giving relief to the rural population and the same be placed before the 
next Conference. 

The mover accepted this suggestion and the resolution as amended was then 
passed. 

Adult Education 

The Conference next passed a resolutiou urging the Government to prepare a 
scheme of adult education and to make it obligatory on local boards to work the 
scheme m their respective areas, the cost being met partly by a grant from general 
revenues and partly by a special cess levied for the purpose. 

Chbistians avd CojnniNAL RapanaEirtATios 

Dr. Depos^khamam moved : “This Conference demands that as long as the com- 
munal rule m respect of the services lasts, Indiau Christians ahould Be placed in a 
category by themselvea and not be bracketed with Anglo-Indians, Earopeans and 
those of non-Asiatic domicile." 

He said that according to the present rale only one appointmeut was reserved 
out of every twelve posts vacant and even m respect of the one place they ware 
clubbed wim Auglo-Indians. 

Mr, E, Davti seconded the resolution which was then put to vote and carried, 
^ORK Before Ohbistias Leoislatoes 

The Conference drew, la the next resolutiou, the attention of the Indian Ohria- 
tian legislators to the resolution passed and urged them to take action lu respect of 
them. It also reminded the representatives that they should keep m touch with 
village Christian'', study their eonditions and endeavoar to remove and study then 
disabilities. The Conferenoe expected Ciinstiau legislators to eincats the commanity 
regarding the work of the legislatures by ai! means available It hoped that crucial 
matters affecting the welfare of the commanity would be referred to the organisations 
ooacerned for their opiuioa before views were expreesei and iwtiea taken vn the name 
of the commanity. 

Dewan Bahadur 8. E fiangdnathan moved and Mr. O. F. E. Zachanas seconded 
the following resolution, which was adopted unanimously — 

“This Conference aalts upon the members of the community to form associations 
at suitable centres and to have theta linked up with the Federation " 

Majoritt Oomnunttv and tbg MiNORims 

Mr. A. N Sitdarsanam moved the following resolution : 

“Inasmuch as the authorities have expressed the fear that the grant of previous 
^sursnoea by a Governor to a popular Ministry m respect of his discretionary 
wwere might be const-ued as a breach of faith with the minorities^ this Oonferenee 
dMlres to state that in its opinion Indian Ohnstians do expect ]ast treatment as 
maoh from a populai' Ministry as from the head of the Government, In thia con- 
aeoUoo, it also reminds the leaders of the majority oommunity to see to it that m all 
their aotivitiM they inspire confidence in the minorities.” 

Mr« Sodarsanam said that the resolation had been admitted for disoossiaa by the 
Working Committee, He said that it was not intended to be one more or less of 
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m Mmsrn mkizuikms&owt ' foar^id^ 

1^ ^nMst l^r iwre ia fiidt jmiqlfem mih the a^rity of 

«v«r eoaei^^toe ik ai^t he. Ihe tteit ' o^sct of the mol^oa w«s to give to a 
vrij » i^l| lb I/>rd Zetli^^s eKuueytioa that the ^viog of eo. asio^aaoe wooldL 
uiv^ave a breaoh of ti^th with the miaorities. It was a big asaamptloii to laaka 
that the iai|ority pvty woold he hostile to the ninoritias io the ooaotry. A^aniag 
that the nwjotitjr was o^air to the miaorities aod the latter appealed to the Oorer” 
nor, what goarawee wea there that the Oevetaor would act agadoat the wishes of 
the stalority to protect the interests of the minorities ? At present, the Indlui 
Katioaal Congreaa was in a najority, and in his opinion, it was not likelv that ti^e 
Ooogresa woud neglect the intereste of the minonties. The Coogr^Bmea^s keynote 
was CQhtentment in the ooantry. Christtauia would be staltifying themselvea If tiiey 
were not frfeodly with the majority party. Lord Zetland had made an unwarranted 
aasnmption in using the name of Indian Christiana, who were in a minority to fight 
his battle witii the Congress, The Indian Chrisdsn commanity as a whole did not need 
any epecUd protection. 

tfr. V, Chakkari Cbetti, in seconding the motion, said that the Congress would 
never anta^nise any minority community. Its past history showed that, if only 
the Indian ChristiaoB were ready to contri^te their share of service, the Congreaa 
would w^come them. 

At this stage, Mr. S. £. Banganathan suggested that the commanity leaders 
should be given an opportuaity to shidy the question mtd that the two resolations 
be eircnlarised. 

Hr. George Isaac moved an amendment to the effect that the reaolntion be oircu- 
lariaed to elicit opinion and that it be brought at the next meeting of the conference 
aftm due cooperation. 

Mr. Bndarsanam said that sometime baoce the question would become irrelevant. 

Mr. Zaoharias said that they shoold be on tciondly terms with the majority plwrty, 
wbatover it bo. It would be easier and better to u^otiate with a majority party 
than with tiie Government a third party. 

!ni« amendaieat of Mr. Oeor^.l9sa& was put to vote and declared tost. 

The onginal resoiatioa waa then passed by a large majority. 

Gj.KDHin’s SmwxsTios fob a TaraTWAS 

Mr. 8»mias» moved : “In continnation of the resoiatioa passed yesterday, this 
Confermwe strongly reooouaieads to the Govermaent and the Ooogresa that the 
sQggeation of Hahatma Gandhi for the appointment of a Tribunal for the settlement 
of me present dmdioci t» accepted as one of the avennes to bo explored towwds 
reaobii^ a settlement." 

Ihe relation was adopte'i by a large majority. 


The Harijan Sevak Sangh Report 

Annual Report— October 193S^September 1936 

The forth annual report of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, which recounts the activL 
ties of the Sangh in the period between Oct. 1935 and ^ptember 1930, points imt 
that *th» yemr has been remarkable and eventlal in many respects. The report briefly 
traces the growth of Harijan uplift in the countiry and proceeds : 

Props^noda was carried on in every prorinee agdnst tmtooehabiiity in order 
to bring abont a radical ch«^ in the minds of the caste Hindna. Hanjaa confer* 
ouees, big and small, uambormg, io all, about J7, were oi^msed in different fwidn* 
to ventilate tiie apecifio gnevanoM ol Harijana and to edaoato puidio ominma on 
the bamia^ tof^ lO. the day. Bel^ioas edncation among Sjwijans fomea an ha* 
poriant Hmn io the aetivitiee of all the branches of the At all oar iUM^ 

and Ashrama tbare wme re^lar prayers. IhiHog the KewHa gpempte-Eatry oinapi^i, 
I Store Hmn 1^00 bha|aB pmties were orramieed throQ|^h(mt Herala. In me Smte of 
\ Mysore, 40 t^eap fiarijaa Bhi^aa Bum<hrs were bsilt tuel ragnlar wsm mr* 

guiieed by the worker of the Saa^ch, In myeore, Pasjab, Ibidrw and otbiar plaoee, 
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our woriore l»ve introdaced vadic rites at the marraige ceremonies, at times the 
wofJier himself oSoiating as priest Surveys were conducted by our workers in 
many Harjiao centres with a view to ascertain their civic and sociiri noe^ Hie 
U.P. East Harijan Board conducted a survey into the economic condition of Harijans 
in Sirsi town with a view to start a co-operative society among them, 

The Bangh maintained a few indostriat and vocational institates in different parte 
of India. year 21 students from different parts of India were seat for trainmg 
in tanning, of w*hom 8 were given scholarships by the Central Board, A tannery 
under the direction of Mahatma Gandhi was maintained at Wardha with the financial 
sapport of the tJaagh. The question Of starting sm^l tanoeriM in the provinces 
with the help of the trained studeate was engaging the atteation of several provinces 
like Andhra, Karnataka, Mysore, Tamil Nad, Punjab and Bihar. 

The Sangh was able to continue its help to students studying in the High School 
classes durbg the year under report as in the past. Besides help in the shape of 
additional sofaolarahips, money to pay the school fees, to purchase books, to jMiy 
hoarding and lodging espensss and examinaticm fees, was given by the Outre and 
the various provincial boards. Thus in all 1,051 studants were helped during the 
year to the extent of Ite. 30,000. 

Edocatiom 

The policy of recruiting Harijan children to common schools received greater 
attwjtion during the year under r^ort and the attempt of the workers of the 8ang^ 
in this direction were attended with encouraging success, speoiallyin the urban areas, 
fiat the same could not be said of rural areas, though attempts were made in tins 
sphere also. Apart from the opposition of caste Hindus in the matter, workers luul 
to reckon with the nnwtlliagness of the Harijans in many cases to send their 
chBdren to common schools attended by the c^e Hindu ohBdren. In the Natter- 
Harijaa ares in the Hamnad district, though the Natters were prepared to idlow 
Harijan chtidren to attend the common schools, the Harijans who depended on ihs 
Natters for their livelihood, refused to send their children to Mie school for 
fear of Incurring the dispieasura of the Natters and thus losing their means of 
livefihood. Another difficulty was the eiistenoe ot uatouchability among the HarijKBs. 
The Gandhi Ashram at Manavl in Cutob was being conducted mostly lor the ben^t 
of Ohamar children. When the workers admitted Bhanm obildren into the school 
of the Ashram, the Cbamars got enraged and withdrew ml their children from ibe 
Bohool and the Ashram, both of which were closed temporarily. 

Every effort was made by the workers oi lha Sangh to improve the eooaoinio 
condition of Harijaas. Hariians were for the first time employed in the cashewnut 
factories of Mol wan in Ratangiri District In a village in Anautapur District, in 
Andhra, Harijans were induced ^ Harijan Sevaks to take to the professions of barbem 
and washermen nnd the caste fundus were persuaded to take advantage of their 
services with enoouraging results. Another welcome feature of this years activities 
was the b^inaing that our workers made to bring Harijan boys under tbo beneficent 
infiuence of scouting 

Finance 

The total expenditure of the Sangh both of the Coutre and of all its branches was 
Es. 4,46477 including 26,843 on Headquarters baiidings, with the exception of those 
few oommittees that have not seat in their account in time. A large part of it oame 
from the Gandhi Purse Fond. A sum of Ks. 2,33,448 was collected as donations 
tte Central Board and the branches during the year. A deficit of Rs, $6,(^9 of the 
Central Board was met from the Purse Fund quota of the Oentral Board. At tha 
close of the year, the balance at the Headquartmrs to the credit of the provinces and 
the centre stood at Be. 4,67,401‘3'5. 

In this connection Mr. C. Jiajaffopalaehari wrote 


The Harijan Bevak Sangh has issued its report of work and stateraejU of aocounte 
for the year endtog 30th September, 1936. The total wnount spent during tim year 
is all the provinces comes to nearly lUt. 4 lakhs and in the presidency of Madras to 
HMgiy Rs. 1,08,000 as shown below i—j 

India. Madras Presy. 

Rs, Hi. 


For schools 

fiw^ stationery & clothes for sohool children 


mso 


J6,«77 




SONYA itABin® tmrit sattagsaia 


fl yoosA— 


lodk IfAdrts Btmjt, 

Rs- Rs. 

SohoJwships ... 30,090 7^ 

Wens ... 7,(XB 1,888 

Ijoua ... 2im 

Medio*} aid. soap, doth, etc. ... 5,770 J[»730 

Total iadoding au other items 3,M,250 1,07^ 

The work is done 2? provincial boards and 22S distriot committees, 

166 taloka mad other committees, all working onder the able gaidance and saperviEion 
ot the eoergetio Genera ^retary. ^ri A. Y, Thakkar. 


Tfae Sooja Namih' Tempie Saljagraba 

Attar 19 days’ peacetol ia coarse ot which about 1,037 men bslongiog 

le all parties OongreGsite^ Democrats, Saoatanists and Uberals defied the order 
onder Beotiou 144 Or. p. Code promulgated hr the Distriot Magistrate and were 
arrested as the oonsequeaoe thereof, the Sonya Marathi Temple Satyagraha at Poona 
was called off on the 13th. May 1937tby Mr. 1. B. Bhopatkar under whose leadership 
it had been launched. 

In this oomieotiott it would be interestiag'to go throngh the history ol Sonya 
Mamti dispute, which had been summed up V the “Maharatta” as following 

It is undisputed and well-known that the Sonya Uaruti Temple is at least 60 to 
75 years old and the annual Hanoman Jayrmti festival of two weeks’ duration is 
being celebrated annnally all these years with 'Bhajans' and ‘Rirtans’ in the 
customary way of several other Eanuman templee in Poona. 

The tOTpIe is sitoaitffii in ,^the locality of and silver merchants and the 

Tanohas’ or trustees of the ttmple are appointed by election from these merobmits. 
lie money for eapeoses of the t^tival is aunoally collected by public Bubseription, 
H is, thei^re, in tiiat sense a public temple and the festival has been a public 
InstivaJ. 

As the gold and silver merchants form a consparatively rich community the 
best ‘Kirtankars’ and Bhajan parties were invited for the festival, making it 
thereby the naost popular among thee© festivais. 

It was in the year 1930 that the Sonya Marnti temple came in the line of lbs 
newly planned road cidled the Laxmi Boad. The trustees of the temple immediately 
Mplied to the Municipality for preservation of the temple. The Lazm! Road 
Committee of the Municipality informed the truetees on Sth Jujy, 19% && follows 

“It has been decided to preserve the Maruti where it is situated and the 
applicants axe informed accordingly.” 

When other adjoining buildings and walla etc. were pulled down for the Laxtm 
Boad, the old tmnpie was preserved. The merchants in the locality decided in 
}ftl3 to rebuild the temple. Uontoipal permission to build the temple on 5 ft into 
5 ft. space at the comer of the road was granted on Sth March, 1933. 

All these MunioipaJ resolntions ware passed without the least opposition or 
complaint from Moslkn members of tite Manicipal body. They took so objeotlon. 
!nie plinth of the new temple was built up to the height of foor feet. At this 
stage on 22nd July l9S^, the District Magistrate abruptiy ordered tiie trustees to 
stop farther work. This was due to the iHipU^on made by a few Hoslims, in 
that month, idleging thj^ the tmnple would obstruct the trwc and also timt it 
would lead to ootnmaoiti txonble as a moeqne was situated nearby ! 

Tbm was some oorresjM&deuoe between the Manicip^fty and the Di^iot 
Mj^trate. Instead of the dlmentioDS, the trustees ware ultimately in tha yem 

1934. allowed to reconstenot the temple on a space of 4 ft. by 4 ft. with a 
condition that its famgfat sbonld not be more than 6 ft. All these limitations to 
tlm dimensioas wore pteoed cmly on the ground of convenimme of tmfflo on the 
road and there was no queetion about teie omdomary music. 

Sow £d that qneetlos tmae In ? Iha Tsmboli Mas^ld is even now not BiUMri»d 
on ti>e Laxnl Bmn ItsMA It is la an adjoining lane. There is a disttiaoa of about 
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JfOM iie tenjpie to Uto hack wall oi the iSosqas, The iront is etiil furtbor 
(m. JHiere was a plot of^ land owned by the Municipality which the trustees of 
the Mosque wanted as a gift from the Municipality. Its value was estimated to 
awut 13 thousand Hupees. But the Ckimmisstoser C. D. recommended to sell the 

S lot for the concession price of Rs, 23^. While communicating this to the 
[nnicipality in his letter of 15th April, 1933, the CommiBsionet C. D, expressly 
states that the plot is to be sold with the following condition quoted in the letter : — 

“That no obstrucUon should be caused to the public bbajan, worship, kirtan 
and music of all kinds of the adjoining Maruti Temple.'^ 

The Commissioner is an officer higher than the District Magistrate. And here 
in this letter of 15th April 1933, the Commissioner knew mat (1) that Sonya 
Maruti Temple was a public temple (2) that public ‘Bhajan’ and ‘Kirtans’ with all 
kinds of mnelo took place near the temple. The Government in their recent 
commtmiqne on the Sonya Maruti dispute, pretend as it were, that they do not 
know anything about the customary rights of the parties and that they are yet to 
bo determined. This is coatraiy to the admissions of their own responsible 
officers. 

In April 1933, the Commissioner of Ceafcral Division bad absolutely no doubt 
about the customary ‘Bhajan’ ‘Kartan’ and all kinds of music at the Sonya Maruti 
Temple. Be wonid not have impoeed that express condition on the sale of tie 
plot Unless he had fully inquired about the customary rights of the Hindus at the 
Sonya Maruti Temple. 

The Muslims, it is learnt, have deposited the amount with the Municipality wid 
without waiting for the sale deed have taken possession of the plot and erected a 
compound. And the Managing Committee of the Municipality have resolved to 
file a suit for possession ' 

The Muslims wanted the plot without the condition ! So the ownership of the 
plot lias remained in dispute between the Municipality and Muslims. It has been 
subsequently resolved by the Municipal body not to sell the plot to the Muslims. 
Regular sale of the plot has not yet taken place. The MusHme knew of tibe 
condition imposed by the Commissioner in April 1933, and in July of the same 
year, i.e., about three months after that, they applied to the District Magistrate 
that the Sonya Maruti Temple should not be rebuilt because it would onstruot 
traffic and lead to communal trouble ! Restrictions on the dimensions of the 
temple was the result. Yet in 1934 and 1935, there was no hindrance to the annnal 
festivals and they were performed in tho usual way with all the necessary music. 

After the permission to rebuild the temple was granted the second time in 1934 
with restrictions and the temple was being rebuilt according to the restrictions. Mr. 
iChan complained on behalf oi the local Anjuman Islam to the District Me^istrala in 
1936, that the building of tho temple should be disallowed because musio at it would 
be against the religious feelings or Muslims. It must be mentioned that the Anjuman 
has no connection with the TamboU mosque and the trustees of the Tmnboli mosque 
have never made any complaint. During the time when tho temple was being com* 

K * ' 3d, the idol was placed in the shop. window nearby and the annual festivals were 
before tho idol with the usual ‘Bhajans’ and ‘Kirtans’. There is no question about 
the rights of the Hindus. The only question would be how far the observance of those 
rights would oome in the way of the usual trafifio on the Laxmi Road. But the District 
Magistrate and the Government have taken a new and absurd position from last year, 
quite contrary to their own record and the unquestionable commitments of their 
ofBoers, They seem to put Hindus on their defence as if they are in the wrong and 
are the aggressors in this dispute. 

Last year the District Magistrate banned music completely for all the 15 days of 
the festival, Hindus submitted and made representations to the District M^strate. 
Xyoring the festival days the present District Magistrate Mr. Trotman took charge. 
Representations were made to him by Hindus and tho District Magistrate consulted 
soma Muslim leaders. After full deliberation he allowed soft musio only on the final 
day of the festival for a limited period in the morning, llie Hindus were obsendug 
the lestivid with the permitted soft music during the limited time. All of a sudden 
Muslim crowd gather^ round uid began to attack the Hindos. The Maslims Urns 
werq admittedly the agressora last year, when tlm riot broke ont £ven when the 
riot spread to other localitiee, the Muslims were the amessors. The Hindus only 
retaliated. 



tite mhm ^ sf fa* ta 

^ Mval hff t*ro im ififertf ^ aommwm^ai 9t rt, «« %& 

tbs ]%B^ Ibidlstnris wm; 4KHl«Mlr taaMtiaa bomb^ s£ mlaait 

oa^ tbs ^eam «»& #aMgbw at sot tlie 

af fbe Biftilaj aflni% ««sted fof tbi pitepm, the «ppnwrfm«fe st^lisr of jpeo|^ tbai 
pi3m abi- ete. WWs wiffi the seois^ of Jobs these deta^ erhi»a 

^ D^tmi tfapshriihi had to baa dne^aliy an; bioa of laisia oa any day ? hTittx? 
fhs l^Ed^ must hare ohac^ his au&d at eloreath Aotur w he 

'vsated to If^ep the 0^aa ia tbe dt^k aboat hhi real lateohoos aad si^rise theta 
with the order bssa^ ia the aftoraooo oa the day previoas to opemog day of the 
feSfSv^. The feetietd starts yery eariy in ttte taonao^. The *Kirijm’ oommoacas an 
hoar or «o before the bir&timo of Banaoiaa whioh ts exaotfy at the mousat of 
smurise. It was thooght perh^ that the Hiadas woald be inaottro sitapJy by the 
ahropt Borprise of the Order. 

A few peojde broke flw order io the mormog by nngiog the tiay Ml Yet for 
tIucoB days the extant of Satyamridva w^ oomparati»«y small Wbeo Sir Bhopatkar 
oaame Uek from Bwobay after leter^ewing tbe Home Slembei and when he deolwed 
disappoinbng result of the mime new, aJA seettoas of the uomraanity jomod the 
Satyagnms m l^ge numbers. Then the Distnct llagishrate ud the B S B went 
to B^bay. had consoltatioas with the higher authonhee and refumed without Oie 
^hteet si^ of modthoatioa m the oiuer. The disappomtmeats of the ^pla 
iscreased sffll farthei The nuprovoked and premeditated li^i charge by the Police 
oa 7th met, oa a porfeotly pBaoefnl ptooession i^ded manlt to lajuty, and added to 
impulse of the Satyagraha which oltimately assumed onexpectedly largo proportiorm 


Wci«9intt A44if«*« 


The Aodhre PiorSooul Wensa’s Contar^^ hoM at Naaifal oa the 2Mb^ 
aiMi 21«L Jan* xmder the preeideaoy of JTo/to ICwakawlH Taparamnttt. 

SriiaiUhi Kvpa Sethamma, Ctu^rwomaa of tho Race^ion Committee, w^con^s^ 
the delegates, said that they had. wsemhled ia the Qonf ereace ia a erhose 
“pnranhr’ fame and historic unportance might serve to rmntod them of the 
which Ba:]m)aseema had once attaloed. This part of the ooactrjr, ruled b; Rcmhist 
Kings, gave shelter to Bodhist Bihshus and helped in the propi^tion of Bodhlam. 
More recently, daring the time of Sri Kri^aa XievarayiL Naimjal attuned pre- 
eouDence and was also the home of such great poets as Ping^ Sormna. Bat wi&i 
the advent of British role in India, Bayalaseama, like the rest of the ooQOtry 
fell on evd days. Bhrimatl SeeUasA asBored them ia the great yapna ix tl» 
regenerstion of the Motherland, now going on, Bayalaseama would not lag behtad 
She would bring to the rdtor of freedom her own onsnngs of sacrifice, 

Ooctinaing, Brimathi Seshsmma observed tiiat there were 36 orores of people in 
India, of whom n&uif 18 erores were women. It had been said Umt wcaaua was 
man’s “Ardhan^” (better half!. It vras, therefore, inconceivable how wn^n if he 
nMlected his “Ardhanp”, oonld be su<»>es5fal in solving the economio, axiitd uul 
pwitical prohleme tlmit faced him. There mast always he joint eff<wt on a b«^ of 
eonality. This fact was mc^a than amply Ulastiated m the last Satysgr^ stingadd, 
when women went to juls, faced latoi blows and suffered every pri.vmioa and^^ 
established their eqaal position with men. Even in the politimd sphere, she had 
now the right of vote. As literaoy among women was far le« idum that among 
men, it was the most urgent dnt;y of the ^te to afford greater facilities Bk* the 
education of the girls. Poblic opinion and effort most be mobriised to bring adeq^oata 
preware in the Oovernment 

In the social sphere eminent reformers, notably the lata Mr. K. Teerasalmpua 
Fantolm Messrs. Yalaru Boryanarayana Bao and Harhilss Sards had abrea:^ givao a 
lead. Bnt controversy still raged about divorce and birth-control Thwe were not 
small mattere because they were intimately bound ap with &e problmns of eattonut 
heidth and well-being and the very fatnre of the race. Bhrimati Se^tmna a^ed 
them to take note of the conditions m Westein countries, where divorce «td birtii- 
eontrol were already in vogae, consider ancient Bindu thought, cidtare and idmds 
and aftm* calm and disp^ionate deliberatioss arrive at right oooclasionS. Kegardlng 
women's right of inheritance, the speaker desired that suitable legislation shoold 
immediat^y be framed and brought into force placing woman on a par with mao. 

Opeidi4 AdthwM 


Miss Ammaima Rajat M. L. A., thaa opened the Conference. 

In opening the Conierence, Q. Ammanna Et^a emd thi^ Xndtmi wmnen played 
a great part in the sochd and nationid life in the old days and they shoald a 
greater part in days to come. Fortonately the Congress had broo^t them ont ot 
their honms and made them realise that the kitehen was not the only limit of their 
activities. Women took active part In Bie ^tyi^raha movement, oiganbrnd huge 
processions for politioM prqmgwuU, prepared s^ reoeivad iathi mid even 
ooorted imprisonment. Th^ showed tremendrms enthusiasm in the reoMt eleeti^ 
and fw thefvr wiUiiu hmp and (»>-operatien, p«whii|«, it would not lurvo been so 
Msy tor the Googreas umdidates to come out snee^ful with sach a as|Oc% 
in the reomit election oampaton. 

The speaker urged that Mocation of women in the ooontry was very suuidiMae- 
tory. Lack of edocation among lOie women-to& was due to the geawal po«eriy iln 
the country and want of edaoalhmal faoiiitiee. The problem of 
oould not be safiatootorily solved onless compulsory elemmitary edamriea i 
was mffozcfid in a!Q toe towns mi villagm. Women should set ImA o 
Hw' sohoo! wiaras and shoald be able to read newsjMmem ] 

koowle^ of what was bappmh^ over the worlds 1d^ 
know to bring up their chUdnn irito toe sj^rit iefosed intotottga 1 
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(kKTOrance of the ooantrv from poUtioiU bondage. It was oaly edocated, cultared 
aad enlightened motiiera that oonld bring up healthy and noble sons and danghbexs 
of India. 

CoDtiBaing, Miss Ammanaa Raja said that sooial reform should go hand in hand 
with the sprmMi of eduoataon. It was a pity that the Sarda Aot ww very WMkJy 
worded and practically most of die marriages performed in violation of the Act were 
going anpunished. It was necessary that the Aot should be so amended as to make all 
pffenoes nnder the Aot oognisabla and tho Ooverament should be made to take the 
initiative in filing complaints in the ease of every violation of the Act. Further, 
imprisonment sbonld be provided in the Aot, instead of its being an alternative to 
one of fine. The Hindn liiw should be also amended to provide equal propwty rights 
to wommi as to men. It was also necessary that elemental knowledge of the ways of 
health and how to bring op children shonld be taught to girls and women. The teaching 
of domestic economy shonld not be ignored. Women shotud work out their own uplift. 
They must see that their children grow up to be worthy men and women. Muoh lies 
in the men and women. Muoh lies in the xnothei^ and the women to develop the sense 
of patriotism in tho children. They should boycott all foreign articles and wear only 
kh^dar mid buy only Swadeshi articles. 

She regretted that some modern women thought that it was below their dignity 
to look after their homes. It was for the women to look after their homes and 
chiidrsa. Children neglected by the mother and left completely under the control of 
servants would fait to have the noble homely infinesoe on them. Motherly Instincts 
ought to teach woman that they should nsa their own influence on their ohildren so 
that they may grow up to be the right sort of ciUsens. Women’s taking part in 
public Life soonld not mean neglecting their homes. 

In oonclnsioa she appealed to id! women to become members of the Congress in 
larger numbers and help its struggle for iadepondenoe. 


PrendeatUi Addresa 


Sreemathi Ranakavalli Ty^ramma, iu the oourse of her presidential address, 
Bind that the last Satyagraha struj^le had bronght a tremendous awakening among 
the women of this conntry and relied much energy and euthuaiasm. Bating OOQ*' 
ferenoes inch as these H were well to recall fte namra of snoh patriotic woman as 
Jhansi Laxnubai and Dargabai, who had bronght instre and glory to womanhood. 
The President then gave a brief history of the national stri^gle for freedom 
under the at^s of the Congress. She referred to the new Ooastitutioa Act and sidd 
that the Provincial Autonomy promised in it was a faroe. The Fedend part of it 
came in for severe comment. The wrecking of such a Coostitutiou to save Ii^ia 
from the dangers attendant upon its introduction was a necessary corollary to the 
Congress idem of independence. 


Referring to the auction of offlce-acoeptance, Mrs. Tyaramma said that consider^ 
ing it from the stam^int of intensifying national straggle, it would be well if office 
was not accepted. Toe straag:th to forge the country’s will depended on constructive 
work ontside the te^slatnre. 


To-day there eristed, she said, much social injustice. Womeu too, had been the 
object of oonsideralde neglect If there was injustice in the family how ootUd th^ 
not be injostice in the country ? The subjectiou of the country, she said, oouM 
dlr«(^y be attributed to the subjeotion of women. 

Tb« Prudent su^iested a fifteen-year programme for education of women and 
oidled on Leoctmw to agitate and do propaganda in this behalf. An educated wonmn 
was a greater help to man than an uneducated oue. Ev^ the best of men needed 
courage and cmcoaragemeat In their hours of distress ; that coarage and enaourage- 
mmit would oome oi^ if women were educated. 

Shiimati Duvvuri 8ubia»ma. oddr^ing the gatherii^ on the importanee of the 
womea^sjunt in the familv life said that the Hind^ genius did not admit of imita- 
^n of Western habits ana mode of living. Hie woman w«i the quemi of the hotme 
and she most rale it well and thoronghly by oreating an atmosphere of peace and 
Inqipiness ai^ radurtiag love. ^ notioed, she mdd, a certidn teactonoy to deory 
ai^nt idetde. This ^ not ragnr weti for India. Women have enormous lehmre at 
home and if wM bat devote an hoot a ^ at the string wheel, they ooytid 
easiiy snptdy the UaBj wHh &e re^refflents is clothos. 
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Retolntiont 

After some d^nssioa the Conferenoe passed seroral resol atiODS. 

Tlie Ctaalaraace, while erpresamg coimdeoce io. MLahatma GaadW, cordially iavited 
him to assome leadership oaoe agaia so as to lead ladUt to his goal of Farna Swaraj. 
It mnphatio^iy oondemaed the actioa of the Gorernor ia appointiag the Interim 
Ministry which did not command the confidence of the electorate and called npon 
the Goyeinor to convene the Legislative Assembly forthwith. 

Hhs Ooference was of opinion that if the British Oovernment was true to its 
Intcmtloa of coacoding Hesponslble Government to India it shonid nnhasltatingly give 
the assarance demanded by the Congress, 

Ithe Conference congratulated His Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness 
Parvathi Sethu Bu on the bold step they had taken in throwing open State temples 
to the Harijans. It expressed the view that the duty of eradicating the social aril 
of untOQchability devolved upon women in partioolar and that it was essential that 
vigorons propaganda should be carried on, 

Ihe Conference resolved that with a view to promoting the economic welfare of 
the country and with a view to relieving the stress of unemployment it was highly 
esential to propagate the use of Khaddar. The Conference called npon such of 
those woman who came under the literacy test and whose names have b^n omitted 
in the Assembly electoral rolls to get their names registered iminediately. It urged 
that more women candidates for elections should be set ap with a view to afford- 
ing them opportunities for greater participation in the political Ufa of the country. 

The Conference resolved that women should work for the promotion of commumd 
unity and for establishment of closer and larger contact with the Hnslim masses. It 
oalira upon women to enrol themselves as members of the Congress. 

The Conference extended its sympathy for those woman and children who ware 
Buffering terribly as a result of the oivil war in Hpain. It appealed to Indian women 
to render whatever help they thought fit either by way of clothes or provisions. 


The South Arcot Women’s Conference 

Opening Addcew 

The Sooth Arcot Women's Conference was held at Villnporam in the local 
Ganapathi Yiias Theatre on the 31tt Jannery 1937 under the presidency of Mrs, 
A. JRukmam Lakgkmipatki. Three hundred women from all parts of the distriot 
attended. 

Urt, R. Viaalakhi Sastri, opening the CTonferenoe, compared the condition of 
the womenfolk of India some two thousand years ago with that of present-day 
women and said that the women of ancient India were all advanced socially and 
intelleota^r and literally ruled the country from their hearth and home. The 
nreaent backward condition of womenfolk was due to lack of eduoation. They had 
been agitating for the improvement of female edncation in the land for the last 
tihlrty years, bat no good result had been achieved. Present-day English edncation, 
thou^ good in some respects, would not solve the problem of women’s uplift so as 
to snake them reaoh the level of men in all things in life. The women of India, 
BiUd Mrg. Sastri, should move with the tim% and compete with men in all walks 
of life. Oonferenoe of women such as this one were osefnl for ramoviDg the 
Inherent shyness of women and make them come to the front espeoiiUly in toims 
where wurami had no faoiiities to meet hither with the same freedom with which 
they did in villages. 

W^eome Addreee 

Srimatki Jagadambal, Chairwoman of the Beoeption Oonuauttee, wetcoming the 
delemtes, referred to the help which the organisers of the Conference had received 

the himds of Mr. Chidamhara Aiyar and. from the local Ladies^ Oinh. The whole 
world, «he said, was engued in a sexionn stro^le for obtainli^ eqtud r^ta for tma 
&nd all a^ everywhere they ware hearing about socialism and kindred prineiples 
99 
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LSwmipatbi vie a iiTias example of what the woineu of lodia vere oftpable of 
achisnog ia every field o! ufe if soSoieot opportuoity was drsn to them. 

Brimathi Jagaditmkal then referred to the three bills iatrodaoed ia the 
LegislaUve Assembly by Messrs. Desbmakh, Baba Bhagavaa Das and Yiswauath 
Dc^ for the amelioration of (heir eondition and appealed to the delegates to snpport 
tiiese bihs. She ooademned ohild-mamwe, the aowry system, the Devadasi s^Um, 
which were hnmUiati^ to womenfolk. They should aU agitate with one voioe for 
the betterment of &eir condition. 


Pr«ai<ltenti«t Addreea 


Mn. Lakskmipathi, in the oonrse of her presidential address, referred to the 
importance of women taking part not only in the straggle for social uplift bat 
adso in the political struggle. She referred to the activities of the Congress for the 
last &0 yestfs and more and said that the Congress was the one repreacntativo 
institation in the coantry which wonld be able to win Swaraj for them. She made 
an eloqaent appeal to the ladies present to join the CoQgres.s and help it in its 
Btraj^le for national freedom. 

Prooeeding, Afrs, LaksHmipat^ observed that the women of India had an 
equally gr^t part to play in this struggle, because their fortunes were bound np 
with tiiose of the men in the land. She condemned the Government for their 
utter neglect of female education and said that while the Ooveroment wanted to 
spend hsdf their income towards the maintenance of a huge Army, they bad 
bestowed littie attention on U»o hopeless condition of the village folk, their grinding 
poverty, their onhealthy and insamtary sarroundiugs and their literacy. She appealed 
to the ladies who had assembled there to ponder over all those matters deeply and 
do the utmost in their power to better the lot of the masses. She appealed to them 
to support the bills introdaoed in the Legislahre Assembly tor improving the 
social position of the women in the land, and for enabling them to gat rights in 
ancestral properties. 

Taming to the coming elections, Srimathi Lakshmipathi said that a large 
number of wounen had been enfranchised and it was their duty to help the Oongiess 
cmididates in the elections. By snpporting the Congress they would be strength* 
eniog the OcmgrMs in its fight for the freedom of their country. 


Raaottttieiia 


A number of resolutions were then passed at the Conference. The Conference 
reived to support the BUI introduced by Dr. Deshmukb in tlie Assembly, 
condemned the recommendations of the Select Committee for the deletion of 
two clauses relating to daaghters’ right to property and widows' claim for full 
rights over the properties of their dead husbands, and appealed to the Members 
of the Assembly to pa^ the BUI as introduced by Dr. Deshmakb. 

The Conference condemned the ill-traatment meted out to young widows 
and supported the Bill of Baba Bh^avan Das and that of Mr. Visvaaatha Das. 

The CX>nierm)ce congratulated the Maharaja of Travancore and his mother on 
throwing open the State temples to the Harijans and prayed for their long life. 
The Conference demanded the right to vote for women in respect of Hindu 
redigioos institutions and appealed to the Government and to the members of the 
Assembly to prevent the dedication of Devwlasis to temple service by means of 
legisUtion. 

The Conference roqnested the women of India to take to kbaddar and patronise 
Swadeshi articles in their household. It was resolved to appeal to the Coogrera 
members of the Assembly to introdoce a BUI for throwing open tomptea ia British 
India to Harijans on the lines of the Travancore Froclamatiou. 

The Conference passed some other resolotions oondemning ohild-marriage, request' 
log the Government to establish middle school f>r women in all taluk centres tor 
teaching them needle-work, lumdicrait. midwifery, etc., and to make edacation com- 
pulaory for female children npto the fifth standard in every village and town. The 
Conference dmnamied the extensioa of franchise for woioea in the new Oonstitutioa 
and a Imger reprMentation on the Coonoils and Aasembliea for women. 

Brimathi iMkmani Ammad proposed a b^irty vote of thanks, after which the Con- 
iwenoe was dissolved. 
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The Federated Chambers of Commerce 


Tenth Session— New Dellu — 7lh. April 1937 


The tenth aanaal session of the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Oommeree 
and ladostrsr commenced at New Delhi on the 7tb. April 1937 with a fsirijr large 
attendance under the presidency of Mr. D. P, Khaitan. Besides delegates there were 
several Indtan and European members of the Central Lwislatare. Among the distia- 
pushed visJtora were Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, Mr. Bamdas Pantnln, 

j ti C- Buss, Mr. Ramsay Scott, Mr. Gangs Singh, Eao Bahadur K. Govindachan 
and Mr. Chapnxan Mortimer. 

, . in the coarse of his address, after giving a brief account of the 

nisto^ of the Federation, raid that during the first year of its existence 34 commer- 
cial bMies were affiliated to it, while to-day they had on its roll 57 provincial * 
cumbers, trade associations and industrial organisations, entitling the Federation to 
voice with confidence the views of the entire Indian oommercial community. It has 
been lOBtramental in waking the Government of India to the realities of a number 
of economic problems which affected adversely Indian interests. It has been instrn- 
rn^tal in shaking the commercial community from its apparent luie- warmness and 
lethamy and creating in them greater consciousness of tfie responsibilities which 
vested interests in the conritrY nave towards its well-being. Had it not been for a 
central organisation like the Federation with its mission, during the last ten years, 
of bamiODising provincial interests in the greater interests of India, of cementing 
leeangs of nationalism and unity amongst its member bodies representing varied 
interrete all over the country, the position of the Indian commercial community 
^uld have been difficult with disintergrating forces at play. Mr. Shaitan concluded ; 

of you, I am sure, will recall wiUi pride the ateenee of any occasion on 
which it was not possible for the Federation to represent the Indian commeroiai com- 
mumty with one voice and I mast give all member bodies of the Federation their due 
shpe of credit for adjusting their differences of opinion and views — if th^ at all 
listed on any question — for strengthening the hands of the Federation from time to 
time on all matters of importance affecting the economic well-being of India.” 

Mr. Fhaitaa reviewed at the outset the important events of the past year and 
observed : “Economic conditions all over the world are changing and in many res- 
pects the eventual outcome is uncertain. India is finding it difficult to maintain her 
position m the world markets and its foreign trade is being adversely affected by 
ecoQomio nationalism on the one band and Empire policies on the other. The increase 
of exports that we have recently witnessed is not based on any stable or permanen 
basis, bat is generally and authoritatively regarded to be a temporary phenomenon 
vising out of the military prepartions in Europe, In the sphere of trade bilateral 
trade agreements between different conotnes are being entered into and this has, in 
some measure, weakend India’s position in markets abroad, since while other countries 
have been prompt to enter into reciprocal or clearing arrangements our Government 
^ policy of drift in this respect. It is essential that the Government 
of India continually and fully advised by their Trade Commissioners abroad should 
remmn actively in contact with the trend of economic aotivities and commarciM 
regulations in other countries and should take suitable measures to meet the difficul- 
ties and restrictions in India's principal markets, apart from being in search of fresh 
markets ” 

^ooeeding, Mr. Khaitan said ; “It is disappointing to note that although an agree- 
ment WM arrived at between the United Kingdom, United States of America aiul 
France in regard to the stabilisation of their currencies, our OovemmenI have persts- 
tentjy declined to review our currency position or revise the ourrenoy policy. The 
Beservo Bank of India Act in its preamble definitely laid down ttat in snob oircnm- 
stanoes oar currency policy would be reviewed. A persistent demand waa made 
therefore but in vain, tboikh the sitnation in the oonnby strongly oalts for tiie same. 

1 fail to see how, uoloss that is done, (in addition to adequate reti^ohmeat ia 
exTOBditore) the Provinces will be able to carry on nation- burldiDg aitivitiiK Mid 
to nriag about a real economio uplift among the people at large. 

“I oaanot help observing that we in India suffer from the mah^y of oonoeptionB 
whieh «re sot only old and aLsnitable to the oendltioDS of this ooostry bid whlofa 
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%een rajeoted eyaa in thft «)xiBtrie8 Tfhere they originated. W® aare dotahtaled 
by economio dootrinee wliioh hardly find acoeptaoM in any part of the world. Eoon^ 
tnio self-snfRoienoy as a national objectiyo is denonnoed as a scuoidal policy bnt it is 
fte poBoy which is b«og followed all oyer tha world to-pay. Great Britain itself 
bnilt np ite textile shipping and other indnstries after ri^d protection, bnt the 
yirtnes of free trade have always been preached in India for the benefit of oonsnmera 
of imported piece-goods. We are being ashed to believe that India is prinoipldly 
ud anienltaral toonntry and has no other fatore save that of a prodaoer of raw 
materials which she coaid export in order to balaooe her trade and her bndg^ 
Saofa oonceptioQB are based on a misapprehension of the fnndamentals of economio 
progre^ and hare been abandoned in other coantries. Even the British Domimons 
iihe goath Africa, Aosta-aJia and New Zeland resisted similar attempts of British 
administratom. Industriid developments is a sine fwa non of agricnltnral de^rebpment 
for without indnstrial development it is impossible to raise the standard of Jiving or 
to iacreasQ the parchasing power of the people, I wish to impress apon those res- 
ponsible for the economic well-being of tne coantry that industrialisation of India is 
absointely essentia! In order to lesson the pressare of popalatioa on land, to provide 
alternative sonroes of employment in order to absorb tha snxplns p^nltdion and 
to diversi^ economio parsoits. 

“In India, we have three kinds of indnstries— large scale, small and cottage, 
pmre is ample scope for the snooessfol operation and development of ail these ^pes 
in view of the fact that the Urge section of middle-class popolatioa could usefally 
be ooonpied in small sosle indnstries. As regards cottage indnstrim, I should point 
ont that all those at present living on land are not really needed for agTicnftniai 
aotivitieB. They are shown in the Cmisos Reports as living mainly on land simply 
beoanse they are members of tha agricnltorist families and have no other adeqimte 
poonpation. The Agricultural Oomnussion reci^ised that the labour problem to-day 
ie the same from the agricultural point of view as it was when the Famine Com- 
mission reported in 1880, namely m lessen the pressure of population on Iwd. In 
Bengal SO per cent of ^e popnlation would be samoient for carrying on agricultural 
actiyitieB, but the Oensim Re^rt of 1991 shows 80 per cent as living on land. In 
fimt, die Ceasns Rej^rt for 1881 shows only 50 percent of the population as 
on huid. I have nwe enqniriss and have b^n authoritatively advised t^t it is 
necessa^ to find out other ooonpatiomi for the £0 per cent of the popnlation who 
are realfy not needed for the culuvaUon of laud. Similar oonditionB prevail in the 
Other Provinces also, although the ^res may vary. The m^t suitable method of 
providing subsidiary oocupatmns would be to engage the people in cott^e IndostriM. 
In Bengal, the agncultorm classes were actually engaged in cottage indnatiies but 
they were driven oot by the import of cheap machine-made goods. 

“If the Central Government, m consultation with the newly created antonomons 
nimvinc^ evolve a oomprehensive plan of co-ordination in respect of these three 
kinds of industries, 1 ^ sore ooiutrootive and beneficial work could be oarried on 
in whose wake would follow the improvement in education, sanitation and other 
aatioa-bnUdiBg activitiOT which direct^ affect the well-being of the mass of people, 
urban and rural. I would therefore urge that the Government of India shoohi 
modify their present lukewarm attitude towards indostriaJisation and should initiate 
a bold policy of industrialisation for the benefit of the country. Such a policy, I 
may add, should be actively supported by all other bodi^ such as the Provimw 
Departments of industries, the Railways, Inca! Self-Govertiinent institutions and the 
Port Trusts. 

"Industrialsatioa demands adequate protection and the Provinces which have 
hitherto ie»t indimtriaUsed themselves need proteotion the most It is necessary 
that in addition to protective tariffs there should be cheap transport fsi^lities, chet^) 
money omiditioos and an ample supply of foods. We find that even tbs prevalence 
of oh^ BumOT conditions in tise maik^ does not ensnre a plentiful supply of funds 
for iodostriai nnance. The ourmioy policy of tha Government of India U determined 
by ooDO^^ about the rate of Exohmige, which I can only characterise as aoti- 
nationaL The Qov«mment of Indfia, I r^rct to say. have no definite or positive 
iodostriai p^icy. It oscillates from time to time with the partionlar prediieotUms 
Mid views 0 ^ the sucoenive Finaaoe Uemb^ of the Government of India | morc- 
ow, a number ot estiwneoiu comtidMatious affeot the over-owitions and antiquated 
pmoT of discrimioatii^ proteotum. Even ia the pr^eot backward state of tits 
econtry's fiaumee, money wodld be av^isble to a oertaia extent if only tiuue hi 
MKiagb conSdMioe ia the Ooventmet^s policy for iudostriaUsatioa, I weald rOlM yem 
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to tiie wrilokoiOWQ faoi tfa^t oq tba Goverameot aoodpHag the propos&is ior prot«}t< 

tha saggar iodostrjr for a period of 15 years, piaatitaJ Baaaee was made cv^^Ietbie 
for that iadoatrf, and witbia a period of fire years the ooantry beoamo s^-si^oiant 
io regard to the sapply of white soger. Bs 15 crores are aormally Baved to thB 
ooantrjjr oat of whioh more than Its. 8 orores go directly to the agrumltarist. If s 
pfeatifol sappJy of fands be made aTaiiahlo to indigeaons iadastnes ander a well- 
Qi^aed policy of protaotion, trade is boaad to ImproTo aad oay reperoassions of sooh 
«Q improvement on the money market by way of increase in interest charges caa be 
ebecked by the oo^ordloating efforts of me Reserve Bank and the gohedaled Banks. 
High interest rates inevitably lead to slamp aad if the revival of trade following in 
the wake of the growth of me indigenous industries is to be maintaiaed, every pre- 
csntioD will have to be taken to see that high interest rates do not prev^l as a oon' 
sequeooe of improvement in trade. 

“Even the present halting policy of protection adopted by Government during the 
last 12 years has no small achievement to its credit. If we examine the figures of 
prodnotion of some of the protected major industries, we Sod that ia the case of 
Hatches the prodnotion of 10.5 million grass boxes ia iSSB-S? inoreaiwd to 24.2 
million gross boxes in 19^-36. In the case of paper, the production in 1925'26 of 

28.000 tons increased to 4^000 tons in 193.5>36. In the case of ootton textiles, 1^1 
million yds. in 1925-26 increased to 3,571 millioa yds. in 1935-36. Handloom produc- 
tion also increased, from 1,160 million in 1925-26 to 1,660 million yds. in 11^5-36. Ia 
the case of sngar, from a jultry productioa of ^1,000 tons in 192^27, it shot up to 

1.166.000 tons in 1935- w. The production of gar has inoi eased from about 3 aad 
half million tons in 3926-27 to about 6 and three-fourth million tons ia 1936-37. 
Production of steel in 1925-26 of 3^,000 tone was more than doubled to 1935-36. 
These industries which developed daring the last ten years— although they have had 
restricted scope for expansion under the present policy of dlscriminatii^ protection — 
have been contributing annually, on a conservative baris, about Rs, 100 crores to the 
national wealth of India. As against this gain, it is often contended that as a resnlt 
of the policy of protection, the revennes of the Government of India are affected by 
the dimiaation or disappsaranoa of leceipte under Cnstoms daties. 1 feel that there 
can be no comparison between the loss of Customs Revenue to the Central Etoheauer 
and the immense gain to the country in every direction. I fail to andersfand now 
any responsible Government, with the genuine iitention of initiating proteetiomet 
policy and a whole-hearted desire for the industrial recovery of this country, can 
with any justification blame the protected industries for the natural consequeooes 
arising out of an effective protective tariff. The Centra! Exchequer is compensated 
through other channels. The industry creates employment for middle-classes and a 
greater demand for raw materials while a large-scale protected industry stimulates 
the establishment of subsidiary and ancillary indostrii^. Large scale industries have 
created a number of subsidiary industries, such as the manufacture of chemicals, 
starch, straw boards, roller, skins, leather belting, tin plates, wire products, eto., and 
these, in tarn, have been able to absorb a considerable portion of the unemployed 
mid have provided means for the diversification of vocations. 

“Bat apart from protective tariff, I would like to draw attention to the question 
of revision of revenue tariff whion is engaging the attention of the Oovemment. 
As a result of some of the revenue daties having the effect of a protective tariff, a 
number of smaH-soale industries have grown up in a number of proviooes, such as 
the manufacture of toilet requisites, so^>, rubber shoes, pharmaoeutical and 
spirituoim preparations, eto. These have also been instrumental in relieving 
unemployment among the middle-classes. But with the growing competition from 
foreign oountries, they are carrying on a preoarions existence, and have no futora 
for a healthy growth unless Government oome to their succour. I am afraid under 
the present canons laid down by Government for grant of protection to an industry, 
these small industri^.in whioh considerable capTtid is suiu — have little chances ox 
survival. The condition of these indnstrias ubm careful and sympsthetio washing 
and i hoM the revenue tariff would not to so altered as to expose them suddenly 
to the full blast of world competition. 

“Cottage iodostries also tend to thrive along with Ia^a-$oale Ind^tries. The 
iupprehei»Noa tbM the hand-hxmi Indnstry would suffer owing to tiie growth ei the 
Ck^u Textile Indnstry, has, for itunaaon, hMo falsified by the simnRumoim 
gradn^ gtnwtii of the Handlom iudtmtry. With the growth of su^ industry, 
iifSiii, the manufKtart of fM«r hiia aloo Itmreaied. The pi^perity the Indpia 
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icrjbaltamt hi tw? iailfXQlMy oooBssted vith &f oo^im liKhustrieB ^ 

tuama. Oitft « l«rfe zunnbw of thea can Sod ei^ojmwit tlieraiiu 
JEtwry effort should thtfetore be nu^e to revise oottsi^ iadostrim ia ths 

system io opondoo ia Japu out be iatrodaoed irith greater advaata^ itt oar 
linages and &e imrioes of tbe vHlage merohaat shoaSd reqaisitioaed for this 
paipoee. He is not likely to lodce a b^ooiog htmseif anlara tbe State oomas to 
with a defiaite widKlatd plan whareia the village merchant h« a speoifto fonotioa 
te perform. He shoatd eaabled to sapply the raw mateiiid to tbe villagers aod 
Uke back from them the Saished prc^aots. ^e villager would be saved Uia 
iotncaoies of daaaciag the supply of raw materials and of marketiog tbe finish^ 
prodacta He woald be given at his own door work for which he would bo pud 
and his time would thus be utilised to his best advantage. Fmanoe will have to 
bo made available to FrovincisS Governments for this purpose, and even if 
oorrmioy has to be expended with a view to seoariog this object, it will not 
l^ve aay appreciable effect on the rate of exchange. I hold that even if a temporary 
depreciation may result from such eipaasion, the Govorament should take the neces- 
sary mk with a view to improving the economic condition of the agricultariat, and 
to avert a greater danger to society by prolongation of the acato distress prevailing 
na the rural arms. 

‘"Hie agricnltoiist oan also be helped by encouraging him to grow directly oon- 
snmaible articles such as vegetable fruit, dairy products, etc. The agrioulturist 
should farther be g^ven greater faoiiities for quick transport and the marketing of 
his prodoce at neighboonng towns. If the Provincial Governments nodertake coital 
w<nks by schemes of irrigation and electricity, by constructing new roads and repair- 
ii^ the existing means of cornmnaicatioo, it will not only help a quicker and cheaper 
transport of th^e directly consanaable articles, but it may also relieve the immediate 
uaeinployinent io the Diatricta, Ready money will thus pa aveulable to smaller towns 
and Tillages. No plan of economio uplift oan yield sufficiently good results uoleas it 
Miches the villages directly aod even a slight improvement in the income of the 
•gnooltorist is iMnnd to reflect in greater torn over in the trade and industry of the 
country. 1 wonld, therefore, ei&i^asisa the necessity of the Oentral Goverameut of 
India to probe oomple^y into tbe malady and to initiate in consultMion with the 
FrovincHH Ooveroinente a systematio suid detiuled plan of capital works that would 
idleviate the misery in the remotest eoroeia on the country. 

*Apart from these measures d^'gned for the betterment of condition in the 
country, we cminot lose eight of the fact that India has to depend on its export 
trade not only to pay for the goods it buys bat aJeo for Ihe remittances to the 
United Kngdoaa on account of Home charges aod inviaible imports. Such remittance 
sDurant to about Bs. 80 croree per year. Iljere can be no doubt that it is to the 
interest of the United Kingdom, the creditor country herself, to find for India a 
favonrable faslmice of trade in goods to the extent of about Rs 80 crores per year 
so fliat the United Kingdom may be in a position to draw her ‘dividends’.^ We nave 
the regrettable phenomenon daring tbe last four years of the country being drained 
of its metaliic resooroes to make its payments to the United Kingdom. Altiiough the 
Governmant of the country has been indifferent to this outflow of yellow metal 
from India, India cannot oonlinoe to send ont this metal in perpetuity. The position 
which India need to occupy in former times as regards her export trade does not 
eontinne nov longer. She has been losing ground in the foreign markets all th^ 

S ans thongn, during tiie last year, she his recovered some ground as a result of 
e aboorsw cooditions prevailing abroad. It is, therefore, essentia! that her posi- 
tion as regards hw export trade improves Tne oegotiations for the Trade Agrea- 
Bfceots with the United Kinj^om and Japan afford good opportunities for the Govern* 
meat of India to review ^e whole export trade of India and to eonsidw the po^- 
bUittos of India enterime into trade i^reemento with her best customers. It is a 
matter of that the politicians mid indostriaKats of Great Britain do not 

ra^ise the fondaaentalimpUoatioQS ofTndo-British reiattaashinbat instead seek to sell 
more and more goods to India, withoat oaring to ensure to this oonntry a iavonrabie 
bahmoe of tra^ which is a^lutely Msential and vital in tbe iatwrests of Oreak 
Bkitain ibrnll 

"With the inemsieg Snanelal reaponsibiliti^ filing upon every antoaomons pro* 
vfptm, tha problem for the Mrioos Provinci^ lUnistiiai to psonre Snanoea for ^e 
iOOEdaMittDea of Kation-baSdiag d^HtFiawnts will not be an «asy one. After the 
libredaeti«D ef Hie Fe^tr^ GoTersamit md wlten some of tbe rereants are traitt* 
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ktfni to Prorlooit] GoTwmiMQtSf it witt b® « bigger pi:®Uem for Uie ?edend Qor- 
enaaeot to aeet ite e^ ioioreuiag 4eman(is oa ite Ecefaeqaer. ifooey wIS lure fo 
be loaad by lUI these edmiaistratioa — Proriaoial and Fedem — ^aad the pras^ ^oo* 
mio oonditioa of foe people is each that there is very littie prospeot of rutiitg re* 
Tonoee by taxing foe pablic any further, tiniws, therefore, means are densed to 
crttte and increase wealth in foe ooantry itself, nnlass the agriooltorist ie pot in 
poMMsIon of greater resonroee, nnlees the middle-classas are offered frwh areatm 
tor the absorption of •unemployed, llfor one cannot foresee any bright aconoocuo future 
tor this country in years to come. I only wish that the Qovernment will appreoU^ 
the economic realitiet of the situation and prersat any acoentuation of di^utmt 
through wise statemaoship and far-sighted policy,'’ 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

QnasTios op luDO-BsmsH Tkad* Talks 

After foe presidenUal address Hr. Sidhwa (Karachi), referring to foe aORotiatloas 
for an Indo-Hritish trade treaty, asked whether there was genuine desire on foe part 
of the Oorernment of India or the Oovarsmeat of foe United Kingdom to come to a 
aettlement really in the interests of India or whether harit^ three mambeia of the 
Federation as Advisers was only a tactical policy that the British Government adopted 
for allowing this inordinate delay in the matter of negotiations and ultimately shelring 
this question and allowing the status quo bo remain. 

Sir Purahotamdaa ^akurdaa, one of the advise to, said, “1 must confess that we 
are nnable to give any reply to any question at this stage. I am vary sorry for this 
but I am sure that the meeting vrould appreciate the delicacy of the question. I 
would not be able to reply to any quMtioa at this stage. I can only say this much, 
that if we had felt in any way otherwise, my friends may take it we would not 
remain on the committee wasting out time." 

As regards trwie with Afghaumtan Mr. Siifiwa asked whether the Pedaiatiou 
would again urge the Qovernment to publish the report 

The chairman said that the Governmeut of India rafosed to publish foe r^ort of 
the Indian trade delegation aa it was said, it was a oonhdential document The in- 
oomiag (}ommittee would, however, consider whether they could farther pursue foe 
matter or not. 

Mr. Pandit asked whether the House should be given an opportumty to ditousa 
the momeutous issue of coastitutioaaJ crisis in foe provinces. 

The Pi-etident swd that the BrectUive Oommittee had already issued a statemmit 
and they did not propose to bring forward any resolution on foe subject. 

foooim-TAK EsqxriRY Kspobx 

Mr. Kaaturbhai Lalbkai moved a resolution on the Income-tax Equity Com- 
mittee’s report that “the Federation is of opinion that whereas the appomtmant of 
the Committee was intended to exatnine in a broad-minded manner both foe iuoidenoa 
of tax and the efioienoy of its admiulstration with a view to aooertuuing and ad- 
justing the incidence of tax on basis of equity and to giving the much-needed and 
overdue relief to foe pubiie by overhaul of foe administrative maohioery, the Com- 
mittee’s rejKirt is conceived with the narrow outlook of obtaining aa much revenue 
as possible without any r^ard to the welfare of trade and indostry and foe costonaa 
prevailing in foe country from time immemorial. The Federation niges that foe 
wverament of India, before takiog any steps to incorporate these reoommendatioas 
into law, should overhaul m the first instance foe administrative tnaohiuery of the 
Inoome-tax Department with a view to giving adequate relief to foe aBS«»am and 
should see that in the amendiug Act, no greater burdens are imposed ou the tax- 
payers who have long suffered from the htok of the redeemlug features foat obtain 
ID other countries, aooordiug to their oonditlons and oiroumstaaoes. The Federation 
strongly protest agfoist the haste with which the inoome-tax Ameadiog Bill was 
passed into law last Febrmuy ia>foe ai^enoe of Importaut groups in foaXegisIativs 
Assembly, without waiting tor a full oonsidaratiou of the Lsoome-tax Committaa'a 
report as a whole.” . , ^ . 

After disoosslog in detail foe various aspects of foe questioa, 1&. Eastacbhn 
L^bhai said that foe limit of income-tax had itiieady been rMohed and fon Oma- 
mittee in the guise of makii^ a survey of equttiible distribution of tax, had reoom- 
^oded subetiratial increase over foe ^stii^ rates. Ha maphamsad that ndsing foe 



qttnrtam of iaomtto4«x ms aaitk «oaottrtt of ^ ^ tomtit* 

tBooX vishsd, tts6 j had Haa fo^ to or lowat tlio taac, wi^ aad U immmy* 
Mr, Padampat Sint^a^ wltd idtst thoy iuid orylag tor fow# lot pelorMu 
fiw iBo«a«Htax admiaistn^oa ttao&iaory. Sous sugseotioss bad beoa made by tb« 
Ouamitteo aod tbo s^ker to tbe Goronimaat to ooi^a^ate oa tita oae9'' 

tios of tbo wparattoa of t^oJiStoiat fasctioas of the appellate aatb^ty aad we^- 
iBliuscndlve fooDtioi^ of Aom^aat Oommisslonera. He iraraed the uomnmoat t]ia| 
paUte mcB fed vip with eoffittiasioas oomouttees aad aidd that miy mtud. 
refoBe to sabciit to any grindiog additioa to taxatioa oq tbe score o( priooipitM or 
iui<l^ tbe eoTer of admioistrativa reform. 

Mr. Cbitmfaf S. Mehta opp sod the propose made by tbe Committee to memo 
tbe inoomes of husband and wife as also t» tax Boa^earniog institutions, saob as tha 
8teek Exobjmgo aud tbe F»ieratioa iteelf. 

Sardar Godkbane maintuned that tha% was no jnstifioation in exempting pensions 
earned it British India from Indian income’tax, 

Mr. S C. JSoy said that the whole report had been oono^xed in the well-known 
pidicy of left-handed concessions and right-handed operations. ... 

Mr. Bcandae FanUdu urged that the Federation shonld giro a proper lead in tbs 
audter of aggr^tion of inoomes for tiie pnrp<Mies of tax, 

She reaomtiOD was adopted. 


ImoAKs Mt ZavziBut 

Sir Puruahottamdaa Thakwrdaa taoved the next reeoIntioD expresaing the Fede- 
ndion'a gmve concern “at the pli^t to which Indtana la Zanxibar h»l been Wid are 
brnng reducod by the deoroM of l834 which have tbe effect of (a) creating Opwn- 
nmnt monopoly of the clove trade which had been for nearly a oentary the pruii^pal 
bnaineae ol Irmitaa in Zanzibar against the expr^ stipulation in the trea^oi friend^ 
ship between tho BntUh Qoverament and the tioltan ol Zanzibar in and 
in iSOS, (b) daprivi^ Indians of tb^ long enjoy^ right of acquiring land is 
Zanzibar ^ fo) restricting even thetr right to recover debts due to them by repe^d 
sxtaBstoQ of the smatoriom declared aboat three years ago. The Faderatioa w^ 
acknowledging tiie support accorded by tlm Hovemment of India, urges on ^ 
Clovernmeat to take spOMy ud effective steps, inolading as a last resort excision 
of clove imports into India, which w their principal mwket, with a view to bring- 
ing home to the BritUh Qcyeramaac the grosa injostice done to ladiAos in Zanzibar 
by the smd legislatioa, whteh spella ntier rain to them and the serious oonaeqaen^ 
of the policy of squeering oat Indians from Zanzilwir where they have aettled 
befoee it beom&s a British protectorate." 

At the ontset, Sir F. Xh^nrdas wdoomed Ur. Puri, PrMident of the Federation 
of Indian (%ambmw of Oommeroe of Hast ilfrica, who had come out to India aft^ 
86 years. &r Ihirashottemi^ said that during tiie last three years, variooa metboda 
were being emj^doyed by tbe Ooionial Office for bringiog prassnre on the poppet 
ffinltan of Z^ibar for squeezing Indiaua carrying on the clove trade, lacidentmly 
be referred with indignation to the ‘m/tow' of the Italiaa Oovernment in expelling 
tbs Mohamet All Stmwa from Sthiopia. It was a pite that thoogh the Oovaroment 
of Indhi and tire pnblm ol tbi» ooontry had no difference of opinion in regwd to 
this matter, they bad mainly to depend on His Majesty’s Ooreroment ^r gmdaiuM 
and orders. If this had hafqiened to a businessman Monging to an iodepeudoat 
ooontry. the matter m^t have been looked upon as very nearly vergiiui on war. 
Bnt IncUans ware not independant masters at home and they had to be content 
with proteeta and reasoniag. 

Sir Pnrahotbundas dectered that it waa no good expeoting the loyalty of Codta to 
the Empire when Indians abroad were aabjeoted to aoch indignities and tnjoatioei 
ladi t n a had sotted in Zanzibar more tiian a eentary ago and It was not wrong to 
that they (Indian^ took ABgtedtmen to a^te thWe. Such beiag the o»e, was 
It fair to expd them ? He hoped thad the Oovmmmeot of India woold go sdadeatiy 
forward to demaod bare jnstice oonaisteDt with eelf-rwMot 

Oondoding, Sir PurAmamdaa stuKested thid tbe Goverameot ot India, In the 
meantimej afaonld have eaqdrtet made whether it was feai^ to grow otoros in 
HMm ; otherwise th^ win^ be IMUng in th^ dnlyr to Uie pnblK 

Mr, MoiamMi Akaiai esfsrrod to tihe oontribution made by to tite 

toMriM devekqpmiQt dt Zanailwr tt^.figrattod tha to the httoristo of 
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Ifi^li«9 In Zfuiubwr »kkb wear* now t^og Be thought thut those had beea 

Impc^E^ into Zaiuihar fnm South atid East Africa. 

3^ FMokttos was uaaniiSQusIy carried. 

Isdo-Bbitish Tbapk Aoesemest 

Mr., C. L. Uthtu mo red a oompreheasire resolution urging that tlie GoverDineut 
of ladia, n^otlatiog terms for a fresh trade sgreemaat between the Untted Kiogdora 
and lodia, snoold keep ia view that (a) a fresh trade agreement will not bo accept^ 
able to the country aoless it offers substaotialfy better terms to India for the deve- 
lopment of its export trade, (b) tJie terms of the fresh trade greement should leave 
wiougb scope for the Government of India to negotiate a buatera! trade agreement 
with other coun:ries, (e) the terms of the treaty will secure “definite markets In the 
United Kingdom for important materials and products of India, (d) the preferences 
that will be offered to the United Kingdom industries under the fresh trade agree- 
ment will, in uo way, affect the interests of indigenous induatiies at any time 
during the period of the trade treaty and further no undertakings should form part 
of the agreement which militate ‘against the very principle of the policy of ludus- 
trial development adopted by ludia and which lestncts India’s liberty to shape her 
fiscal TOlicy or detracts from the protection now enjoyed by industries in India and 
(e) India should have separate trade treaty arrangements with the Colonies of the 
British Empiie and such arrangements should not form part of the fresh trade treaty 
with the United Kingdom. 

The resolution expressed the opinion that in such terms ^ may be arranged 
between India and the United Kingdom the question of offering further preference 
to thiyk United Kingdom textile ludnstiy should be rnled out on the ground that India 
has, as a result of the recent Tariff Board enqtury, granted too high preference and 
that she cannot afford to grant any further preference against the interests of the 
indigeaons indnstry. The resolution suggested that the terms of the fresh trade 
^eement shouJd tend to secure a greater share for this country in the United 
Kingdom’s reqairetuents of materials and products, due r^ard being had to the 
buraens of home charges and profits from such activities of Great Britain as ship- 
ping, insurance and banking. The resolution trusted that the non-official Advusory 
Oommittee will tender advice to the Government of India on the lines indicateii 
above. 

Mr. Mehta said that when the lado-British Trade Agreement and the Ottawa 
Trade Agieement ware rejected by the Assembly, dire caiataitiefi to India’s foreign 
trade were fort^hadowed by some. Nothing, however, happened. On the contrary 
the British Government showed keenness for a new agreement for the reason that 
Britain needed the Indian market far more than India needed the British market. 

Mr, O'. L. Mehta, in moving the resolution on Indo-British Trade Agreement, 
loada the following speech i— 

One of the main reasons for thw uusat'sfactoiy character of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment was tho refusal of the Guverumeat to consult representative Indian cummeroia! 
upioion. While it is s.itisfactoiy to note that the Government have not repeated this 
uustsdte and have invited three ex-Ureaideats of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
to serve on the panel of Advisors, it is somewhat nofortanata that these represanta- 
tiviw are not re^rded as full-tleigei de'egates ns at Ottawa but as Advisors to the 
Government in regard to these negonatioas, hot me point out that there is a vital 
difference betWiMaa tho neg^niations regarding the renewal of the I odo- Japanese Trade 
Conventien and the confaoulatiou^ regarding the Indo-British Tiade Agreement Let 
na be perfectly frank. The Governmeot of Iud<a cannot be trusted by the Indian 
pnblic and the Indian commercial community to be impaitiat in any trade negotia- 
tioxis with Groat Britain. I regret also that the venue of further negotiations 
ehonld hitve been London and not Delhi or Simla, whore the Indian delegates cculd 
remaiB in oli^e and constant tonch with Indian public and commercial opinion on 
the various issues during the negotiations and not be closetted thousands of miles 
away in an miti -chamber of Whitehall. 

Cocaing to the question of the trade agreement, 1 must point out tliat undciir the 
praaent ooa^tions, any trade agreement between England and India is per .-e bound 
to be of an aneqnal character because of the political relationship which would weigb 
the scales heavily in favour of England. Every tiade preference given to Grimt 
Brih^n will, in fact, harden aud stereotype into a trade privil^e and ite peimaneoce 
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in tbe loduui fiscal poUcy will be eosardd b; relaHTe gowantaa or rdsemilioa to tiia 
QKi 9 titatt(m. A trade agreemeat vitb Great Britain would tend to oreate sew lEMttoh 
veataii interests and coosoUdate some old ones to India wttb oar oosaeat and agree* 
meat imd we woald not be able to protect oar national interesta so etteoBTely amiaA 
them. K snob vested interests are created by lUlowing their tr«le to be bout ap 
in this oonntry under the shelter ot a trade agreement, they would neoesaarily uk 
for saf^ioards for tbe proteotion of their iaterrats established under aocli 

iostaniM, the Ottawa l^ada Agreement itself as followed by the lado-^t^ 
Trade Agreement of the 9th Jannary, 1935, which sought to etabUiee each tracUng 
advantages and thereby effectively restricted the fiscal autonomy of India. It la 
fnndamentally obleotionable to restrict the oonstitutloaal rights and econonuo powexa 
of toe Indian Itagislatore and the India Government in this manner but the root of 
tbe evil has been the conferment of certtun trading pnvileges throngh a trade agree* 
meat. &milarly, reciprocity is no longer a matter of mutual goodwill bat has he- 
oome an integral part of the safeguards in the new Constitution as will be evidmit 
by r^renoa to Swdons 113 to ll8 of the Government of India Act, 19^. 

X submit that this Federation from the commencemeat of the Indo- British tnnie 
n^tiations in August last has come precisely to tbe same conclusion on pnrrfy 
economic grounds, namely that the fandameataJs of Indian economy demand that in 
a trade ^reemeat based on reciprocity or quid pro quo between England and India 
the "invisible'’ items of exports and imports should m fully taken into acoonnt and 
should have a bargatoing status. India has to make annual remittanoes of nearly Es. 
re crores to the United Kingdom and th^e “inviaihle” items really determine the 
balauce of payments and the flow of tiade. A trade agreement between a creditor 
yt..atid debtor country cannot, therefore, be strictly based on a principle of $t«d pro 
i.vato aa ordinarily understood. Or^t Britain cannot have it both ways. She mnat 
“Hidier forego at least a of this “drain” by an impartiid examination of tbe ex- 
obligatioi^ of India or be prepared to take sufficient quantities of goods from 
Inom^ the export of gted cannot and will not contmue indefinitely. It is 

therefore, to consider the whole question of India's foreign trade not in a 
manner as is often dona in order to provide soma immolate and ten^- 
wl' benefits to British indnstries which might be in the doldrnms but in a oompre- 
manner in order to co-ordinate India’s internal economic development with 
tto l^iport trade and external obligations. 

. > need of development of India’s e^rt trade with various countries, especially 

’^^'JlJJamatemla which we surplus to India’s requirments, must be borne in mind 
^“^K^y trade pact with the United Kingdom. The Ottawa Agreement being based 
the objective of organising tbe British Empire as a distinct economic unit endea- 
,/voared to keep tbe raw materials of the Empire within the Empire, I see no 
treason why ludia sbonld be Involved in this politick entanglement which at b^t is 
'^artificial and at worst might be apinst the real interests of the country. The very 
latere of India’s export trade makes it imperative that any trade agreement with 
^igland should not be such as to jeopardise India’s trade with the various non- 
empire countries which have been in several respects its best costomers or to weak- 
^ India’s bargwniag power vis-a'via other countries, while leaving England free, 
•fiS hitherto, to conclude bilateral agreements irrespective of their effects on India. 

^ It most be emphasised in this connection that none of the artioles on which the 
-United Kingdom gives preference is likely to effect the devriopment of any indostry 
within tbe United Kingdom itself as pointed out in Clause (d) of the BesoioUau 
while in our case, the preferences couched would effect industries which could be 
bnilt up hero and in some of which the United Kingdom is oar keenest competitor. 
In other words, no preference shonld be conceded whiob woald tend to affect aaverso- 
ly the growing indnstrtalisatioa of India and the diversification of its eoonomio put- 
(uute. India’s fiscal policy has already been aerionsly restricted through the og«ft* 
tion o( the Indo-Bx^sh Trade Agreem.eat and we must inrist thi^ none ot the 
CBauaes of that Ailment should be included in tbe new trade paot India’s right 
to vary tariff arrangements to accordance with the economic requirementa of too 
conntry has hem sortoosiy impaired by thia egreement India U practically bound 
by anon an agreement to certain definite undertakings regardiog her tariff pwoy as, 
fur iostai^ not to revise it daring the currency of tbe Agreement. The fmr seBtog 
price again was made the sole criterion of protection irrespective of the fact thm: 
the T^anff B<mrd might not regm'd that oa a vit^ or eves an important fact. yffhMa 
there have been no reciprim^ obi^^ous on toe part of Britain under Ardmd 5 of 
the Agreement, ArUcle 4 confers a right on tbe United Kingdom to aril for en* 
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Q^y iato conditions of protected indcstri^ with a view to revision of dutiw In 
»voan Mor«>ver, a competing industry against which protection is asked for hM 
the right to appear before Tariff Board invcBtigation of the cotton textile 
!k In other words, if the trade preferences are to be genuine and workable, 

they should not in any way affect India’s fiscal autonomy. 

1 come, lastly, to the intensive agitation carried on during the last few months 
by Tanoaahire interests with a view to putting pressure on the Secretary of State 
the Government of India to ensure privileges for the British textile industry. 
Hitherto the favonrite Lancashire slogan was of “the mterests of Indian consumers 
being in danger” owing to the deveioproent of Indian textile industry behind a tariff 
wall ; now it appears the hearts of the Lancashire manufacturers bleed for Indian 
agriculturists and they are extremly keen to buy oar cotton. The increase in the 
pnrchase of Indian cotton by the United Kindom daring the last three years has 
been mainly due to the price* partly being in favour of Indian cotton as compared to 
American or %yptian cotton- But even this limited pro quo cau hardly bear 
examination. 'The purchase of Indian cotton by the United Kingdom came to Rs. 2 
crotea in 1934, to Ks. 2 and half croies in 1935 and Ba. 3 and hail erores in 1936 as 
against the import of Lancashire piece-goods into India of Es. 8 and three-forth erores 
in 1933-34, Rs. 11 erores in 1934-35 and Rs. 9 erores in 1935-36. On the other hand, 
Japan whose case is always cited as an illustration of quid pro quo by Lancashire 
apologists, increased its imports of Indian cotton from Us. 11 erores in 1935 to over 
Ks. 16 erores in 1936 and exported piecB'^ocds during these two years to the value 
of Rs. 3 and three-fonith erores and Ks. 6 erores respectively. I believe it is held 
by experts that the Unitod Kingdom can take more of raw cotton than it has been 
doing hitherto and as against 5 lakhs bales that it takes now, which constitutes, I 
believe, about 20 per cent of the total cotton imports of the United Kingdom, it can 
easily take 9 lakhs bales. But Lancashire is definitely agsunst any preferential duty 
being imposed on imports of raw cotton and wants to have a free hand regarding 
her purchase relying as she does more on political pressure on the one hsmd and 
platitude of goodwill and reciprocity on the other than on any definite commitment 
and undertaking. It is necessary for Indian commercial and public opinion to warn the 
Government against yielding to this incessant clamour of Lancashire and to see 
that DO further preference to the United Kingdom textile industry is given in this 
country. 

Pandit Sanianom, after tracing the history of the Ottawa and the Mody-Lew 
Pacts, declared that the resolution before the House was a mandate to the three 
representatives of the Federation who would be shortly proceeding to England in 
connection with the Indo-British Trade negotiations. The *maia object was that their 
hands must be strengthened to the extent that whatever th® pressure or circum- 
stances while in England they should not be allowed to go beyond the four corners 
of the mandate contained in the resolutions. He wanted the Federation to make it 
explicitly clear to these three representatives that at least they must not be 
party to any agreement like the Ottawa Pact of 1932. He concluded, “If we are 
strong in giving them this mandate in no uncertain terms, I think they would feel 
themselves strengthened and try to secure the b^t terms for India.” 

Dewan Bahadur C, S. Patnasabapathi Mudaliar stressed that any agreement made 
should secure definite markets in the United Kingdom for Indian raw prodnoe like 
oilseeds, vegetable oils, coffee, cotton, leather, etc. All these years fiscal autonomy 
had not been strictly followed by the Govainment in practice. For them this ques- 
tion of fiscal autonomy was no mere sentiment. It was the fhnndation of India’s 
indostrial development Any encroachment would result in crippling India’s indus- 
trial expansion. 

The speaker then dealt with individual items like sugar, steel and other commo- 
dities and said that in textiles British exports to India enjoyed preference already 
«id any further preference should be ruled out. Ho quoted the opinion of the 
Tariff Board in support of his contention, Referrioa to the unreawmablo demand 
of reciprocity by Lancashire textile interests, Jlr. Mudaliar said iliat tiie Unitod 
JOagdom textiles enjoyed manifold and greater benefits than whet her raw material 
imports would warrant and the Ottawa Agreement was not based on strict principles 
of recipiooity. 

Mr. Mangandat and Mr. B«graJ Oupta further supported ’ the rosedation. The 
latter ssdd t^ any agreement to be negotiated should seonre a much larger outlet 
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•dmit th»t la4it’» ex|ioT(s wottWl «c«se s^e 4«y, Th« only ironfd 

\>(6 Viomwiag, vbicn ont la th« iaterwt ol either India or E&(i;hmd. Ilia reeo- 
iuticffl wte adopted, 

DjsowfflwjLtws w Indus St mbs 

Mr .V. C. G^ia moved a rosolation that ‘‘the Federatioa is gravely oonoerned 
n’vei the discnminatiog higher duties which are levied by scMne Indian 8tat«» on 
import of Indian products in their territorial limits, thaa on imports of non-Indian 
products and urges Indian State Administratiou to abolish such discriminating daties 
which are detriraeatal to Indian industries.” 

After Mr. J[^anuk<tr had supported it, the resolution was passed. 

PROTEST AoaiNST Wedgwood Committee 

Mr Jamsked N moved the next resolution recording the^ Federation's 

protest against the personnel of the Wedgwood Committee wnieh did not include 
a single Indian and opining that its terms nf reference, in the opinion of the Fede- 
ration, weiG very narrow and tendeocious in character. The Federation reiterated 
the argent nsoesstty for a radical reorganisation of the raiiwav system with a view 
to eosuring economic and efficient tran.sj>ort for public. The resolution farther 
strongly disapproved of the recent aoHon of the Secietary of State in not exercising 
the option of purchase of the j^rgal North- Westein Railway and the M. 8. M. 
Railway, despite the decision of the Indian legislature and against Ilia spirit of the 
accepted policy of State-management adopted by the Govern moot of India since 1983. 

Mr, G. L. Mehta and Mr. E M. Gandhi supported tho lesolutiou, which was 
passed. 

Impobi Duties os Raw Materials 

The FeJetetioa adopted a resofut/oa moved from the Chd'n '“ihat Itie prerg.i}hg 
high rates of import duties on the numerous raw raatorials used in mamifactaring 
process^ withm the coantiy impose a definite handicap on paiticular indigenous 
industries and urges that (a) industrieB nsing imported raw materials on which 
ordinary revenae duty is levied should be given a drawback of imiiovt duties or (b) 
iodustnes as'ng as their raw materials product of protected inaiistries should be 
entitled to some consideration for extra outlay.” Mr D. N Beu stiongly supported 
the resolution. 

Exports to Northern EuHort 

8ir Rcihimtooia Ckmoy, in a vigorous speech, movod a resohitiou that “the 
Federation views with concern the deterioration of the position of Indian exports 
III Noilheru Europeaif markets, paiticulaily in Germany, brought about by the policy 
of regulation of their foieign trade by such countries on the basis of the barter and 
«omi‘ensatioB system and strongly utges the Goveroraeut of India to rumatn actively 
in contact and keep in constant touch with the trend of economic activities and 
eommerdal regulations abroad thiough its Tiade Commission eis, stationed in the 
various countries and explore the possibilities of entering info bilateral trade agi^e- 
meats and clearing arrangements with such countries as necessary in order to mam- 
tBiB and develop lodia’s export trade." 

Mr. Jamshea A’. Atekta and Mr, Shtvaratan Uekta suppoited the resolution 
which was passed. 

On the motion of Mr. A. L. Ojha the House adopted a resolution expressing 
regret at the denial of i epreseutatioQ to the coal iudustry on the Coal-Mining Coro* 
mitten and is view ot tbts lacty argis^ tbe Goversmsot to vossait tbe opinios oS 
the coal industry before legislation on it was passed. 

Central Seeds Cowotiek 

Hie Federation also pa-ssed Mr. .8, M. Gaf^hi'g resolution drawing the attenfion 
of the GoverDBoent of Jadia to the necffiWity for appointing a Central Bei^ Co»- 
Hjittee on the lines of the Cotton and Jnte CoramUtees with adeqiut© re^resantstion 
OB it of all the interests oonoerned. 

EKDCcnoN OR SiAiip Butt on Hcsdis 

Several restdotlons were put frtma the chair and passed. The Sr^ of them 
expressed the opinion that the present rate of stamp duty ojx negotiate AtJte ol 
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wchsuee was TAry higb anti testrict«d th«ir free use, which Wa£ very esseniial 
oet oni^ for the piopor htaiMiug up of the money market hut also for fsctlitating 
msffketing attd agricuTtural finance and recomtuending that the stamp duty on all 
inland hills of less than one vear’s usance should bo reduced to two aocas per 
Ra. 1,000 


Otiiek Eesolptioxs 

The second rcsolutitin opined that the preipalom e of varving weights ^d measures 
in the various markets for agricuHoral pioduce in the country was creating eooclu- 
sion and hampering trade and inged the Government to intiodn-ce autl legalise 
uniform standards throughout the country. 

The third resolutioa statud that the opportuuitt^ for pei iodic, informal discussion, 
provided at some places hy the railway administrations between the commercial 
pa !'C and their chief commercial morabers had proved useful and requested the 
Railway Boaid to asb the Indian rad wav admin isiratiotts to provide similar oppr- 
tnuities for informal disoussioa iu all important btisinoss centres served by their 
irspective systems. 

The fouitb resolutlnn invited the altenf'ioii of the Government o! India to the 
defective provisions of the Indian Me.iehdudtso Malts Act and urged them to biing 
about suitable legislation to end the .\ct. 

The hfth resolution utged upoa the GovernCUeDt of India the necessity for imme- 
diate appointment of an Agent to the Govetnment of India in Buima, with a Trade 
Commissioner under him, both of whom should be Indians, foi the purpose of safe* 
guaidiBg the interests of Indians in Burma. 

IvDJAv Sutrnxo 

The sixth lesolution uiged upon the Govornmont the immediate necessity for 
redeeming their continuous assurance of providing an adequate share for Indian 
national ship'piug the overseas trade. As Indiaa ehlpping interests were viUHy 
interested in the problems relating to tho .Middle and Far East, they were eutitleil 
to due representatioa on the Imperial Shipping Committee and, theieforn, stei-s 
shou d be taken to raofify the constitution of that Committee, with a view to secur- 
ing adequate xepmciitHtioii to Indian shipping. The icsolution further urged the 
necessity of (a) reserving the coastal traffic of the country to companies incorporated 
in India with India Capital and coijtiol ; (b) enteting into agreements with cquu- 
trips within and without the British Empire for seoiiriiig such facilities to Indian- 
owned steamers as steameis of those countnes employed in Indian wuteis aud_(e) 
placing all Govemment tiafRo with Indian-owned and ooiitiolloil shipping companies. 
The Fedfiation then adjoiirucd tiil iho next day. 

Second Dny — New Delhi— 8th. April 1937 

TlEA fob tVlDE POt,KY OF pKOIlitllOM 

Mr. J, L. Ojh<t moved the following resolution win'ii the Federation lesomed 
Ur sitting t<v day he Federation views with satisfaction the progiess of the 
various industries m India during the receat yeais whkdj bad been made even under 
the baiting policy of the protection adopted by the Goveinmeot. 

“The Federation is further of ouioioti that in order to relieve uneiriploynjeni, to 
itaprovo the standard of living of the people and to bring out proper eqailihrium 

between agricuiture and jndustrv, it is essential to have fnithef develotHBont of 

induhtiiee^uth ou large and small soalo within the country, 

“ffae Federation, therefore, strongly recommeuds to the Governinont of India to 
re-examine and widen their policy of protection witn a view to the adoption of a 
more vigorous and comprebenstvo national policy of economic development,’' 

Mr, Morarji and Mr. ifekia suppoited the resolution which was Qaaoimousiy 
adopted. 

Sugar Industry 

Mr. jrAflpjwjf moved a resolution filacing on record (he Federation’s gratiSeatiou 
it the arogi'osB made by the sugar industry in this country, falty imstifying i^t 
pdftoipHQ of protection and viewiof with great ooneem the attitude the Govern- 

meat cd India towards it, spoaiidly tb® reoetft inorouso in esoise duty, on the eve 
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of « repdar en^iry by tb© Tariff Board. Booh increase was faarmfol to i^e interwt 
of the toanofacturer, the mnstimer aad the agrioolturist. Tbe Federation 
pTged the Ooveromrat of India to take steps so that sugar may be iwported from India 
into the United Kingdom free of duty or at best on the payment of the same rate of 
duty as certified coionid sugar. The Federation also urged the OoTemment of India 
to take all necessary 6te|« Tor the proper ntilisation of molassos, specially for the 
Baanoiactare of power ^oohoK Lastly me Federation protested sgUMt the action ol 
Beverai railways in increasing railway freight on sugar. 

In moving (he resolution, Mr, tCaram Chand Thapar siud that the recent increase 
in (he Excise Duty on the eve of the appointment of a Tariff Board Enquiry was both 
regrettable and nnisstified. The Government would have been well advised if they 
nad not forestaJled the recommendations of the Tariff Board ; but now that the 
engar industry had been singled out for an iniquitious and heavy burden, it would 
be but reasonable for the industry to expect Governmental help in other directions. 

One such direction lay in the export of sugar to the United Kingdom. The 
Goyernment could assist considerablY in the matter % affording the industry varions 
'“dities, ft g j by offering a drawback of excise duty on the export of sugar, by 
obtaiDiDg specially reduced railway and steamship freights and by securing a euit- 
aWy low preferential dnty such as was levied on “certified colonial sugar’ in the 
United Kin^om market. If Indiim sugar could ^ admitted in the Unitw Kingdom 
market on the basis of “certified colonial sugar” it would be of help to ludia, inas- 
much as it would enable her to find a sui table outlet for her surplus productiou, and 
also to the United Kingdom, inasmuch ^ that country would be made independent 
of Non-Empire sources for the supply of its requirements of Sugar. The Imperial 
Council of Agricnltural Research, which had been largely responsible for the grant 
of protection to the indnstry, should idso bring pressure upon the Government ol 
India to t^e suitable action in this respect in the interests both of the Indian 
■grionltarist and of the Indian manufacturer. 

Equally urgent was the necessity for takijg suitablo steps for the otilisation of 
molasses, the prodoction of which was increasing by leaps and bounds and which 
far from being an asset to the industry, was becoming a source of expenditure. 
Even its throwing away was a problem and nuisance The production ot molasses 
was now at over 350,000 tons and the export of molasses was negligible. 

There was a limit to its consumption for purposes like land fertilising, road surfacing 
manafacturing of dry ice, etc. It would be of considerable help if the Government 
of India enable and assrated the industry in utilising it for manufacturing power 
alcohol for use as motor fuel, as was being done in various sugar-produciug conn- 
tries of the world. Th's would ensure to the industries a return of at least eigiit 
annas per md, for the mohcses, wonfd prevent the frittering away of this important 
by-product of the indnstry and would enable them to reduce the cost of production 
of Sugar to that extent. The Government’s revenue would not either suffer, as the 
industry would be able to pay a duty on power alcohol, equal to that on petrol. 

It WM regrettable that the railways should have effected an increase in the rail- 
way freight on sugar at a time when the industry was seeking outside markets for 
the disposal of the increasing production. It waa necessary that the Railway Board 
sbonid reconsider this matter and revert to the rates of freight that were m exts- 
tmioe op to March, 1937, The industry’s production now amounted to about 10 lakhs 
of tons of sagw, which was roughly eqnal to its present estimated consumption. The 
existing factories were capable of produclog of over Td lakhs of tons of sugar with 
th«r present e^iMity, if they crowed cane for the full length of the season. The 
imraaonnt neoe^ity of the industry at the moment, therefore, waa noktmy farther 
mansion, but the intimation of sohemes for research work, p^tioolariy agriooltaral, 
wwch wonJd ImMl to the extension of the present oane oru^ing season from atent 
f^r months to eii^t tnontbs in the year and woold briim down the cost of produc- 
tion of cane to a level which would confonn to that tn other effioient sugar pro- 
ducing oonntriM of the world. 

Concluding, Mr. Thapar said that about post fruitful direction in which Iho 
Gpremment of India could aasist the indiitp# ^ the preeent stage was by under- 
t^ing an expenditure of ^nt Es. |W year on resemob work. Snob 

expra^nre wonM not be fmitless for enable the ii^stry to occupy an 

mpm^t ph^ among the eSoient sugar prodnm^ ooantriee of the world, and it 
emm ho e«ly met of the proceeds of the exoise dnty. He hoped tiiat with 
thsir nitited esdeavonrs they wo^ be able to persuade &a of 
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tatara to take attitude of aycapatii;?, apprasiatioa aad gtetdat leapoasibiUty toward 
the sugar iadostry vitb which the latcresto of millions of coltirators were dosely 
ankod: 


Pandit 
adopted. 


SanUanam and Mr. Saha stronly supported the resolution wbioh was 


ISDUSTBIIL EESEaaCH 

Lala Shriram moved a resolutioa urg’ng the Oovemmeut of India to set np 
forthwith, in oousuitation with the tadustrias concerned, statutory committees on the 
lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committeo for systematic development of the lm> 
portant industries of the country by taking up research work and by collecting the 
necessary atatiatios foe thiwa pactioalac iadustriaa. The Federation wontd be willing 
to support the levy of a small cess, if necessary, to be levied in conBuItation with 
the industries ooucerned and to be eutirely atiliaed for the fortheraace of the de- 
velopment of those industries. 

Lala Shriram said that since the present century, partiouUtly industries in other 
countries bad perfected the application of principles and mechanism of scientific 
management. India’s lethargy in industriiU progress relatively to other conatriea 
was due to the absence of a policy of econoGolo research, broadly conceived and ac- 
tively prosecuted. Scientlho knowledge in the Qoyernoieat J^rlcnUnral Departments 
was very meagre and as regards the manufactariog indastriea, the present acide of 
research was totally inadequate to raise these industries to the standard in other 
countries. Se emphasised the need for the establishment of statutory research 
eommittoaa. 

ilr. KiMturihhai Lall^ai said that in asking the Qovernment to enooorage re- 
searches they were asking them to help thatn not merely for the betterment of a 
particular industry but for the betieemont of Ute country as a whole. It was import- 
ant that at least half-a-dozen seiactod indnatries shoold ;be decided upon and research 
committees should be coustituted ou the lines su^eateNl In the resolution. 

Ur. ChamatUal opined that in these days of eocnomio competition, protected in- 
dnatries ahoidd alwaya keep abreast with the tidiest scientific a^ chemlcin researches. 

The resolution was unanimously adoptod. 


lUiLWav FastUHTS 

llie last resolutioa on the agenda was moved by Mr. Bkattacharvay strongly pro- 
testing a^inst the proposed enhancement of railway freights and orglng on the 
Railway Board to adopt the folio wit^ measures iu tho vital interest of the soap and 
cosmetic industries in India : (a) minimum weight of consignments by goods train 
sbonid be lowered to seven seers : (b) small quantities of advertising matter, sneh as 
calenders, enamelled signs etc. jocluded with othor materials in some packages, sbonU 
be oharg^ as forming part of the saleable materials. 

Ur. Bh^taehat-ya aud that the indnatry concerned appealed to laUwaya to reduce 
freight abargea on special imanufactures but they were turned down, fie nferred 
to particular, to the menacing competition on soap and cosmetics by the ^tablishment 
to ladia of two powerful foreign faotories, capable of manufacturing th<^ articlea 
on a masB scale. It was the duty of the uovernmeot to rednee freight rates which 
would immediately be refiected in the cost of production. 

After fir. B, iv, Mattra had supported it, the resolution was adapted. The sesaion 
then concluded. 



TKe Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

Seauoii*‘~Boiiib«y — 2^h. January 

PreBtdmg over the 29th aaaaal general meeting of the Indian Merchants’ Chfunber, 
held at Bombay on the 26Ui Jnnuuy 1937 Sir Rahtmtoolah Chinoy. retiring 
President^ reviewed the work done by the Clumber daring bis regime of office aud 
dealt at l«)gtb with matters of imfiortance to the Indian Heroantile commanity. 

At the ontseU the President referred to the conquest by Italy of the ancient 
kingdom of Abyssinia, the cinl war m Spam, the abdication of King Edward and the 
inauguration of the new constitution m India m April nexL Dealing with tiade 
prospects, ho observed that while it cannot be said that we are out of the slough of 
oesnoodeocy and depression, trade and industries have begun to show some signs of 
revival sad heathy activity , As for agaculture, the era of low prices has been go- 
ing away. 

Sir « Chtnoy next referred to the devaloatioo of the Franc lu order to prevent 
a fmaucial and mdustnal debacle and regretted that the India Governroent still re- 
mained wedded to their peculiar currency doctrines and refused to budge from the 
position they bad taken up all along. Bo maintained enquiry should be made into 
the nticessitias of the situation. He hoped the Government would not oonUnue to 
bold the present ratio under the illu&ioa that any change m it might affect theu 
pr^tige 

As regmds the Indo-Japanase trade negoti^ions, an air of mystery surroonded 
these parleys and the public was left wonderii^ why there had been delay and what 
the ultimate outemue would be. 3%e Legislative Assembly bad scrauped the Ottwa 
Pact and with a view to concluding a new trade treaty between India and Britmn, 
negotiations were opened and oon-otucial advisers appointed, but even here there was 
deky and it was not likely that they would see the early tonciosioa of a new agree- 
ment Ho the need for the Goveruiaent to conclude these agremaents 

only in the ioterests of this country 

Sir Rakimtoolalh regretting the recent anti -Indian feelling in Ceylon, said that 
this emphasised the need for a tra<le agreement with Ceylon. He welcomed the 
Oovernmeut's decision to appoint Tiade Commissioners in Japan and Afitoa and said 
that this should prevent iadian inteiests in those conntrius being jeopardised He 
dealt at ItMigili with the Zanzibar questiou and said that the Binder report had nu- 
fortnnately failed to appreciate the ludtan view point He asserted that indmos weie 
jpurt of the teintory atul, therefore. Hr Binder should have considered the repercu.s- 
siooB of all reient executive and legislative actions on tbeir mterc^ts. He luged the 
Government of India to step forward and take more vigorous action to safeguard 
Indian interests. 

in concluvioai, the outgoing Prosideut dealt with smuggling and the diveision of 
tia»le aud relying on newspaper reports, congratulated the Government of India, 
whom the Chamber had severely ciiticised m the past on this question, on the steps 
they had taken to check smuggling and steps which would lead to inqrose in fne 
cudmms reveones of the Government of lodiA 

Raja Bahada* Govtndlal Shtvial IRoulal, the incoming President, said, “Situated 
as we are, it is useless to say ue can dissociate buatuets from politics Politics has 
Its different colours but gmierally, politics of this Clumber, os 1 believe of all Indian 
Chambers of Commerce aud even of the Fedeitition of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce, 18 politics of a Nationalistic colour. While the Chamber oaouot by 
very oature of things be affiliated to m.y jpolitical or^uisation as such it wontd idso 
not bo appropriate or deurabie that gubkuoe irf its affairs should he m the tiauds of 
ooe Vi mm outkwk os quostioui A)f may jMit be the general outlook of the 

Chamber as we have seen and kaowtliur several years. This Cbimaber has mmu- 
tamed its distinctive individoahty during alt these yei^ aud I don’t want this to 
suffer in any way But the {Suimher has to shape its pohoy lo cousonance with 
Gsdionid dmoaaifo and ^wgiags.’* 
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DejUing ■with indastrialisatioo oq s large aad sotfe, Mr. SbiwW : 

“l^:e ptogress which wa hare made ia this direcKon, daipjta haaoKM^ ta «# 
shape of a Foreiaa OoTernment with its halting reactionary indostiial i>ojicy, is aiflrt 
smal] and India has come to be reoognised erao by the League of Nations tod th« 
Intarnationat Labour Conference as one of the leading industrial countries. Notwitit>- 
standing this, the pace of industrialisation is slow, the protection giyea to ont 
industries is half-hearted and the interests of nationid indostries are generally girsa 
the go-by when they come into conflict with the interests of British industries. 
With provinces having to b^r a greater burden regarding the development of indns- 
trira after April i, they should ni^e it their chief business to look into the (jnestion 
which has been greatly neglected. Upon the right solution of this question will 
depend the eradication of poverty and nnemploraeut, two of our biggest problems 
at the present day. The development of £haadar and all rural iudustrios should 
prove a key to one much discossed problem. 

“The rural part of the problem has been more or less neglected and even the 
Government apparently had to wut till Mahatma Oandhi stressed the importance of 
rnrol industries. The programme which has been chalked out for rural industries 
does not in any way conflict with the proeramme of iudostrialisatioa adopted by the 
country. Both are Jj^its of the same problem and supplementary to each other and 
not contradictory. The problem of rural finance has been an acute one and tha 
instrnmentality of co-operative credit has been used to cope with it” 

Eteferring to the tr^e negotiations now proceeding, Mr. Blotila! emphasised thiU 
the underlying principie of these negotiations should ira that these should be carried 
on as between equals and there should be no show of force, influence or preasnre, 
“While 1 recognise ultimately it is the official representatives of the Govar ament 
who should sign the agreement, we caunot forget m this country that the Oovern- 
mant is not amenable to popular control. It is all the greater reason, therefore, 
why the Government should always have the co-operation and assistance of non- 
official advisers. The Qovernment should also consider the advisability of starting 
trade negotiations with countries other than Great Britain and Japan. The steps 
taken by soma Continental countries against India put her at great disadvantage and 
it may oe worth considering what steps to take to meet this atuatioa both in tho 
interests of our self-respect and iu the interests of oar trade." 


The Orissa Chamber of Commerce 

The need for planned eoonomy for the regeneration of Orissa and the establish- 
ment of an eixmomic Advisory Council was urged in the course of tiie presidential 
address read by Seth Sunder Daa at the annual meeting of the Orissa Uhamber of 
Commerce held at Onttack on the lAth. February 1937. 

Tha meeting was held in tha Satyaaarayaa Hall, Naya Sarah, with Seth Suadar 
Das la the chair, la the unavoidable absence of Mr. Raghu £arson, Pr^ident of the 
Chamber. The Ohmrmaa read the following presidential address, id the coarse of which 
be said 

Sinoe April 1st, the Province has been administered bv His Escelimicy tha 
Governor under the Orissa Order iu Connell — the system of administratioa going 
back to pra-Morley Minte days. There was an Orissa Advisory Caoneil, to which 
unfortouately no representative of the Ccmmarcial community was nominated— a 
vital omission no donbt in the conception of administrative structure of the Pro- 
viuoo. Neither was the Chamber of Oommeroe nor any representative of oommer- 
oial opinion asked to advise and assist iu the eoonomio Taaonstruotian of the New 
Pn)viaoe. There hm been no Monomio planning nor any deliber^on on it. The 
admiaUtration has been faltering through the transitioa period from autooraoy to 
partUd demooraoy somehow. " f 

It is most de^orabie that the Qovenunent of Orissa lost sight of the gfddmr 
moimuits of national eatbusiasm just after tire inaugoration od the New Provinoe 
a&d oould not barney national r^ouroes —men, money and ntind for eooaomfe 
rsgKtendioa of the Oriya people. In the life of mti^ons, sneh rare ^umoes oome 
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Orim. Btob some of the seiiest festores of &dauaishra^-~iiotahJe^ocH^ai^^ e< 
]ioat«j^->C^ai^catl ftslorBis-^ were obliterated. EooQomio plaaoiag or detwc|Nipi^ 
of iodnabdes were tidiooed eabjects. No Board of ladosfcrtw were aljowed to feao- 
Bon tor Orissa aor way attempt was made to have aa ecoaomio stook-taking of ^ 
reeooroee of the iPrwintoo. The Garernment of Orim ftwotiaoed as aa impeoamoos 
lasdlord living; oa dkarities of the CeotnU: Ooreraoi^t sad makiog do (^ort to add 
to the resoQxoeB of the people or the OoTecameat. 

On the cdher hand, ^e minds of people were kept disturbed on riie vital Isnie df 
the looatioa of Capital. This ooatroversy had its reperoossioos on peaceful trwie mid 
cmnateroe ; aad instead of revival of trade and oommeroe^ there was s 
fortonatelT for tm io Orissa the question of location of capital is no more 
an Insoluble ptoblma. It is reoogi^sea on all hands that Cnttaw h» won, timpah 
the final verdict of the nation will be given at the first meeting of tiie 
Orissa L^pslative Assembly. 

Sir Chm Niemeyer's fioaacial award left Orissa a pernumently crippled provtnoe, 
dth'ugh it improved slightiy its fioaucial position, it just liberated Orissa as visua' 
lised in the Orissa-Ordbr-tu^Oounoil by the oanoellatiou of all the pre-tetocm debtn, 
and thereby r^ievine Ori^ of the payment of Rs. 9 and a half ialhs as inters 
charges oa oerhun irrigation projeote. We are, of course, fortunate that Orma 
had no debt on the Provincial Loan Fund Account, but it must be borne in mittd 
tiiat Orissa needs development In all natioa>buildiug directions, wherein her neigh- 
bouring partnere starved her in the past and, theretfore, Orissa mast have to borrow 
money in the near futnre for development programme, wherein she is at least hidf 
a century behiud. 

Proceeding the Prerideat quoted extensively from hhi presidential nddrmw In the 
pilous year and from the statement issued on behtuf of the Chamber ou the 
Wfwneyer award, to show that tiie recommendations of Sir Otto Niemayer were 
inadequate for the needs of Orissa and went on to remark 

I take this opportunity to wish good-speed to the &6 elected rwreseutaiives in 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly. I am pm:tioalarly gratified to find that b^des 
the rapresei^tive of tiie Oommsree ooustituency, the Orissa Chamber can olaim 
three more members amongst the elected M. L Aa, and I offer mj persoual 
oongratola^Ds aa waU as that of the Chamber to Ueaars, Rangaia! Modi, Nitya 
K«ada Kanot^, Ouila Bhusui Dutt and Biohitcaaanda Das on their elecdon. 

The fimt proUsm that the popular ministry will have to face is the inelastioity 
of the revenue of Orissa aud the consequent starvation of nation- bulldiag depart - 
mmits. The limited expaotaucy of Orissa in the share of iuoome-tax five years after 
will lie in the lap of Qod, parttpulariy when the Bafiwaya plead inseourtty in their 
rMOUtc^ It Is true that Sir Ralph Wedgwood Oomnrittee is eaqairiog into the 
wofUi^ of the Indlaa Railways and it is difficult to anticipate its findings. Orissa 
administrattoxi wifi have to readjust its structure and scale of productive and non- 
productive expenditure, if the popular Government will plan cooBtructive 
imtioa building proposds. Ail the same, I do hope, the popular minis- 
try will uadertake econotnio planalng after exhaustive survey of the resources of 
the Orissa Oovemment. The task is difficult, indeed, but the spirit of swvice 
will enable osr elected iegisUtors to override al! obstacles. Suffioe it for ms to say 
&at in any oonatructive eoonomio plauning, our legislators will have the hearti^ 
co-operation of the mercantile fraternity in Orissa. 

<%ambma of Commerca^lndiaa or Europe an— to every province, elected their 
r^eBentatives to respective legislatures on the altered francoise sxo^t our Orissa 
l^rovinoe. The Induut Legislstive Assembly Committee on the Delimitation Oem- 
Slittee felt the iojuBtice done to the Orissa Chamber of Commerce and in 

fine with the Tecommendations of the Bihar and Orissa Govenimant, recom- 
mei^ed the Orissa Clumiber of Oommeroe should be the r«}<Maised 

eosatitaeacy for the se^ allotted to Commerce and industry in Ori£«a I take 
^ tmponumiy to aoknowledga with gi^titude the fairness of the Ifihar 
aod OmM Goremmrnit aad the Assembly Defimitation Committee. But the Ordtff 
In Ooanoil atnek to the Sammoad recmnmmidMiooB, as a rmlt of whkh the Orissa 
OcamMcce eonstitnmey h^ ffS votm^all over the Provhn^e, the Oalcutta Hai^m 
O^mbar <d Qomsm^ce and ^e BShar ssambOT of O^mmaroa had eacdi an tieotorate 
ot 1«M Bmn flfu, Urn oOtihMtante fi^r the Commeroq amd ^ to nnde]^ heavy 
wpak^m9 6 cittvau^ wMf ^ eema^gr (he vdtes. i do tbfai iriB Ite 
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rettorad ai eleetlon aad Oammaros wjostitaeaoy iroaJd fee ooafioed to an 

orgaoleedl aaBooiatioo like tlie Orissa Chamber of Cbrnmoroa. 

I have laid stre^ for plsmesd ecoaomy for Orissa for oar national regextet^ioa. 
The Mpalar ministry, I do hope, will boldly attempt eolation of Owse eoonoink 
problems on whioh oontentment and happiness of the 81 lakhs of people of Orissa 
depend. There mast be improved communioaiioos for transit of rural prodaoe, so 
that the vili^er gets an economie prioe for his crops. Improred enltiration, pro-> 
dootiou of richer crops, village sanitation and devel^ment of rnral indostries can 
only develop if there be eooaomic planning for it. The oommercial eommonity are 
e^iuJly iaterwteii m the eoonomio welfare of the rojral life and will render any 
samoe for diagnosis of the underlying defects and their eradication. "What is needed 
is immediate establishment of an economic Advisory Council, a Board of ludustries, 
a Waterway Board, a Flood Preventive Committee, and similar Committees to exa- 
mine soientificaJly the profafems that lie before us, 

I do hope the popular Ministry will insist on the early establishment of an Oriwa 
Province Advisory Council of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. The mercantile oom- 
inanity in Orissa and the large travelling pubho suffer equally from the 1^ of 
attentioa from the Bail wav ; rates and freights are being eimanoed to the detriment 
of movraaent of goods traffic in Orissa ani Orissa ne^s be^ own local E^way Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Before GOacludiDg nay speech, I wish to make a few observations on the general 
trade position of India and the coaseguent deterioratiou iu Government recasts. 
While Cnstoms tariff has been kept at a high level, the impacts of the Ottawa 
Agreement has deteriorated the purchasing power of the people as Indian goods 
cannot have a sale in non-British countries. India is losing her continental market. 
The right solution lies in bilateral agreements with ail sovereign nations and any 
preference shown to Britiun deteriorates India’s export trade and consequently low 
price in India results. I do hope, India's represeutativea at the Loudon Couferenoe 
will stand up for their country’s welfare and it is bmped that the Governinent of 
ludia now realises the truth of economic depression in India. Orissa, a purely agra- 
rian oonntry, can show signs of recovery it price level rises, and let me eOQcruda 
my speech m hoping that the year 1937 will resalt in biUteraU agreements with all 
sovereigns so that India recovers her lost market. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the 18th annual session of the Malabar Chamber of Commerce held 
at Callcat on the 20th. March 1937, Mr. <7. B Srinitiasan^ Editor, S»«ide*h»m<ra«<, 
bad some observations to make ou journalism, politios and the trade 'Ooaditioim^ 
the country at present and pointed out how some of the problems conld be solved. 
He said 

“Until Mahaima Oandki entered the Seld of political and persuaded people that 
politios was a whole time job, the role of the profeMiomu politician was to a larffl 
extent thnrst on the journalist ; it fell to bis lot, not merely to reflect wjd react to 
pnblio opinion, but dso to create and consolidate pubho opinion, 'piat 

K sitiou is fast changing to-day. Politios apart, . the journalist, as a nation builder, 
s now and again to venture further afleld, wd direct, utd divert attention to 
Isoted aventms of public service. It is this feeing that has I»1 me latterly to dero^ 
jacreaSlDg atteation to the eoonomio o^s of tbs ooantry. Without politimu power 
the full aud Sd^ solution for the problems facing ns to-day may not be possible. 
Hot a day pass% without a good few of ^e unemployed young men spswcaohing me 
for hrip ; and I am helpless ; not merely hapless,, feat hurt to feel myself so biri^plwa.- 
A Boore of years back, a mtsgaj.dedL movement started to this pcoviaoa to utm 
communal claims in Oovemmimt ^vioe ; the execoise of Itmitol palmsj^ ooiua 
not beep pace with a demand, rising to gaomeirioal ratio ; and it was not io^ fee-^ 
fore ^ Baia of Panagal discovered th^ with every appdatment to hie gin, ha 
made tme doabtfol friend and many declared enemiee^ And Govmn^ent amriea to 
caly Ciu of several agencies of emjdoyment and, in my iriew, the to^ anportaad ; 
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tie lim® has siu^y arti’red to <aU a halt aad tako fiwa hold ot foadwaottWa aad r®» 
order oar oconomio life. . ,, * ^ 

“How shall we set ahoat it ? Let os review the teets of the slta^oa ; ii^ 
stands SjKrieultoro as the oxainstay of the Province . Frankly, on the basus of ywla 
to-day, it cannot rank as m indnatir. The averse ©araing per head of rural pwd- 
lation has been estimated in an oSioial publication, at hdf anna por day. On u« 
he most lire sad find m^ns to liquidate a debt estimated at Rs. 350 per head of 
rural ropnlation. The rdevant facte have only to be stated in juitaposilion to 
alise toe mi^nitudo of toe task. No wonder, the able-bodved and the alert-miaded 
migrate from the villages, to find a preoarious living m urban areas ; Agnoulture 
must again resame the proportions of an industry. How is that to be ensured ? 
First, the debt due from the Iwid should be reduced to manageable oropor^ns. 
Secondly, the incidence of tend revenue should conform to accepted principles of tai^ 
tion ; thirdly the frnite of the ryots* endeavour should be safeguarded to him by 
adequate provision of cheap oroait, easy transport and equitable facilities. Any at- 
tOTcpt at debt a>noiliation without agency to discharge the conciliated debt oannot 
-avwL Government will not lend eax to any drMitic revision of the tend 
Gystun^ withont an alternative source of revenue discovered for them, without 
satisfying the first two conditions, the third is not worto attempting. When the 
Reserve Bank of India was foanded, it was widely believed that something real wiU 
be attempted to revive and restore rural credit, 

3Svo years have pa^ed and a smidi brochure has been published, stating the 
of the situation, without proceeding to offer anv practical solution to them. The 
Special Officer deputed to the task has discovered' that the ryot mast be made credit- 
worthy, before he can be offered credit facilities, and that to make credit- worthy is 
beyond the competence of the Reserve Bank 1 Speaking with some inside knowledge 
of its mechanism, I may franWy oonfess, it will take years of nphiil work V»forB 
that institution can fulnl the hopes we cherish of it, Ihe elections held under the 
new register have brought to powm a party imbued with the sprit of service and 
it remans to be seen how far, under the now Oonstitution, it can assert itself to en- 
sure the greatest good of the greatest number, which is the central purpose of a 
civilised administration. Bat agriculture alone is not sufficient. I believe the depres- 
sion we axa paKing torongh and the distress we axe witnessing daily, may yet bKU 
a biasing in disguise if we will only profit by it ACTicoltore by its demonstrable 
failure to pay, has choked the fountiuns of credit Money has ceased to flow baok 
into land and keep tend values at uneconomic levels ; and the creditor is afraid to 
sell np his judgineat debtor, lest he should be saddled with the tend and mnloted for 
recurrent does. If only the Government will show some imagination, now is the 
time for thmn to step m and redeem ttie ryot 

On the present level of values, with debt se^ed down to economic proportions, 
agrioulture may be revived as industry. The money, relied from tend, will 
fresh outlets, and help to found new and promising indastries. Even as it is, the 
discerning few would have noticed titat the savings from services have alr^y 
entered the investment market. The release of funds, from the plantations 
of Malaya and the wet lauds of Burma, have b 1«> found toeir way into the invest- 
ment market Daring the last year or two, Madras has contributed much to new 
company floatations ; not merely of this Province but of all-India. I value wid wel- 
cmne this move but I would beseech all, possessed of knowledge and experienoe, to 
see that this new cnrre :)t is wisely directed and caationsly exploited. 

There u-e a thoosmid directions, in which this may be attempted, and every sno- 
ce&sful effort will provide ne« openings to onr young men. 

‘And now Jet me turu to a review of factors and foroes of more direct ocnoern 
to trade, iodnstry and comnmrce. There was a revival of the ratio oontrovmsy fol- 
lowing toe devaloation of toe major continentid oarrenoies, but the Government was 
sot to be moved out of its intraossp^nce. Inform^ Indian opinion has idl along 
favoured a slower ratio and the argument advanced in support should now be land- 
Iter to all ; but toe (^venuneat haa evmr shown mmre ooooeni to batenoe its bu^t 
without tafcii^ thought of toe budget of the people in whose interest and for wh^ 
benefft, it is presumed to funotion. The public wantod a duty on the export of 
gold ; the dmimiui has bemi met by an import doty tm sil^r ; Gommffiit is needless. 
The Sugar Proteotkm Act is comssie sp toortly for review before the Ihriff Board ; 
bc^ { am ahndd toe wiqmry has air^y been pr^udioed by the levy of a futtoei 
Bxmse in this ye»'8 budget. What was indeed to stebillse toe iodimtry was a Utile 
raliooidtestioii, to rectify toe naHidiostiBest of dtetributom, and mm sehraMs to 
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th^ «Bii, im «*p«oted of the Ita'tt Board. Bat it ootr losicB «s tboe^^e p9om 
of ratioaaltsaUos mast first start with the Oeveroii^ot J>epsrtmeata. Ooo oefuat- 
meat of OoTMomeat s{>eBdB money to gtimafate oane oaJti ration , anoth^ eeets to 
Boutridise enterprise by an unflconomio levy on the fraite of that eodflaronr The 
Steel Protection Act was intended to ©noourage the growth of fresh unite of prodtw- 
tion ; bat when vested mter^ts, contrary to undertakings, proceeded to engage in a 
tut'taroat competition, the Ooremment was not easiiy to oe moved to ensaro fau*- 
selliQg price on which the whole scheme of protection was based Luckily for the 
new entrants m the field, world conditions intervened to save them 

The Indian Iiegislature has called on the Gcverntaent to terminate the Ottawa 
agreement, bnt Oorernment have so far evaded their obligations, br starting pro- 
longed negotiations for a new pact, keeping the old pact alive— meanwhile Negotia- 
tions are going on between India and Japan on the one hand and India and Gieat 
Britain on the other for a teable agreement, but the process of reconciling conflict- 
ing interests has been protracted and nothing definite so far has materialist Rail- 
way finances are now reported to bo on the mend but it is difficult to measure 
progress as the budget presented is deliberately misleading Ofaaiges, which should 
legitimately be debited to military expenditure are inoluded here, to swell the recur- 
ring deficit Periodic raids on the Depreciation Fond have now been followed up 
with a demand to write off oatstanding claims , the policy of Stores Purchase cou- 
tinnes to be unsatisfactory, and the control of the ^Iway Board on Company 
managed railways seetns to be entirely nominal. 

“I do not want to go on adding to the catalogue of woes, but I have said enough 
fo show, there is really no ohaoge of heart m the adnrioistration, in matterSj^at 
matter. That can only come when we are strong enough to claim our own. There 
IS only one th.ng more I shall refer to here. A modest measure of Company law 
reform has bean passed and the new amending Act has come into force on the 15th 
January this year Reiorm of the lasaranco Jaw Jias next been taken up and an 
amending bill is now before the Indian Legislahire for consideration The objective 
of both measures has been to protect the interests of the share-hoder and pohey- 
holder and to the extent they serve this end, they are welcome I lhave great faith 
m Joint-stook enterprise as, m a poor couotry aspeotally, capital for all needed pur- 
pose oan only come that wav , and Chambers like this have a responsibility to see 
to the wise direction oi oapitaJ to deserving enterprises ” 


The S. 1. Chamber of Commerce 

The annnai meeting of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce was held on the 
Star Mardi 1937 at the premises of the Chamber. North Boach Boad, Madras, 
with the hoa Mr M. Gt St, Chidamharam Ghettiary Vice-President of the Chamber, 
m the chair, m the absence of Nawab C Abdul Hakim, Piesideat 

Mr Yusaff 8aU, Hoa. Secretary, presented the annual report and the audited 
statement of acooants of the Chamber for 1936-37. 

In moving their adoption, the Chairman spoke as follows : — 

In the nnavoidabie abs^oe of Nawab Abdul Hi^m Sahib, I have the honour to 
preside over the 27tb annual sassion of the Chamber and to move the adoption of 
the annnai report and audited statements of acoounte for the year 1936 The Nawab 
Sahib, having completed two years as President, is due to retire now by virtne of 
tiie (Moventioa which the general body laid down in Angust 1S35. I am also vmy 
glad that my friend and cdleague Dewan Bahwinr <3ovtndo»» Okatoorbhoq}asio$s is 
due to saoceed him by opc^posed eleotion. 1 need hardly say that « is a very 
heahhy wgn of the propk outlook which we bring to hear upon fee ^oshons 
«miBg up before ns. to a commeroial constitoency such as oars, it is high time 
fei^ we ^an to look npon e^tions mereJy as opportua/tiea ier service and Ah' 
tidung op new reapoaaibiiiusB towmds f^ow-members of the mermmtile oommonity 
and Bcae of prold or hotionr, and when we have done that we sh^ have removM 
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• fl«^0e »»m>« of ooatrovarsy. Yoa aigkt h*T« aotioed tM 

, i H mm id^tttptis&iaff Uaixan «f ^ mtor ias^Uocs raa liy the Cktroftoas 

«s ma iff seteinU weH-ooQ^uctod Induta coouaeroial i^tes, aod 
]«t m Ih^ at &o d^rUiit io oar iostitatioa at arery alsctioa the ttttest 
wiJl ^an m oooppossd. 

WJieti «« 'met Itere twelve moa^s we were tar from being cheerful aor had 
^ imyr aetme of the hri^tesr oatlook that the new year was going to bring. Prices 
« imkaSk our export eommodifaes except those of hides aod skins viero ruling 
tew; ^e tmde barriers r«a«iiied as stupendous as ever ; added to that, the channeia 
of tra^ with Italy, one of oar pnnoipai customer oouatries m the MTest, hat dned 
np wier the f^adow of eoonOQuo sanctions ; and the Ethiopian situation ever threat- 
ened fo env^^p os in a world cooflagrarioD. To-day we are under a similar threat 
M was anshjg from the dev^opmeate in Spain, but let ns hope that the forces of 
ef'^y and ^tablfehed governmeot will ultimately prevail without much prolonged 
oomuot K is true that wh^ buoyancy is visible m the market to-day is in a large 
Bseksate attribatable to (h* politiow clouds in the Continent of Europe. It is algo 
te iw ooi^ that prte^ of matate aud rubber have been shooting up too abruptly, 
prices of agriooltoral produce and most other maoufactared goods far too 

"WmI one is Jed^ to conclude is that there is a great deal of unreality and uncer- 
wnty in the sitoadon, and husinessmen would be well-advised m moving cautiously. 
We have been riding in recent months on the orest of what looks like an industrial 
homa acoompmiied by an unpreeedented number of flotations The era of promotion 
^ the nec^sary environment and the plentitnde of idle fnoda in the 

mantet has sappiied the naoereary mobility to industrial ventures. But there is 
«way»_^ dan^ of over-doing and of a complete absence of any sense of propor- 
non. Wh«e the gnih'ble public so become the victims of crafty company promoters, 
n is of oonrse the daty of the Governmeut to step in and save the uosaapectiug 
inve^r. Ton -idl know thsi a long step in this direction was taken last year by the 
j[mssiag of the new fndian Cem^mies Act many of whose provisions are conceived 
m ^neru ptUdie intemt, I am idraid Ooverament interventioa of a more drastia 
kit^ia tm becoming dne in the case of many of our protected Industrie, And one 
. .f worst ieatan^ of fte latter day industrial development of India is the mal- 
distfibutiM £rf indostries over the different provinces, Madras, for exiuaaple, is still 
on the bw ^de, d^miding as it does, on other provinces for its requirements of 
^ment, or trf a^ar, or of cotton piec^oods, or of paper oi of matches ; there is no 
i^abt that in the natural course of thii^. lootd industries must spnng up and when 
^ eontingMicy arises, the rest of Indis will have to look beyond the shores of 
Jpha and oulfivate fOretga markets. 

^^t brings me tn a barning ^uestfon of the present day, namely, the position of 
iMians in foreign countries whwh have been cur surest foreign martete for many 
of y w home prodtmts. Qnr countrymen’s p^ition in those places has became a 
frowesB of perpetnai anxie^ in this country, notwithstanding the fact thid; almost idJ 
el are within the British Empire, notwithstanding the fact that in every 
Wffl imr p^ple mast lake or^t for a lat^e share in the eoonomio and mate- 
those oonntries through centones past Nothing less than a super* 
er^ refiriiation would seem to bring those countries to a sense of their 
„/l^nnr people. Ik is, however, ^en to Oorerumwit to try in the mean- 
iittre psM^ method of appointjng men of the stetus of Sigh Comtoi- 
Indian intme&iK in these developing into Ktda a sitimitioa in Banna, 
East Indies and in C^len, and 1 am quite sni-e that it wiB be la the 
. j fetmanU of India if Bovereaemt woiUd try tl»s methijd before thwr 
^ forced to adopt a more miTitant idtitude towards the entries where 
fMnte ma ^Mected to humili^mn and i^rived of elehwutary hdaaa 
bi jr aaafnud uud in countries like Bot^ wd East Africa, and the 
rime has come for the boimar and interests of our 
I 6y a firmer atritnde on tho part of the Government. It is 

k fiwr immemoriai oonnecflon wirii tht»e markets dtust oontisne to bo 

i lid teheroved, rim more so the foreign oonntries Wieve in sell-soffi- 
^ Wd be iiritotriag wot imports. 

I'lmirt aiitt that in ^e oaie of Branka which has so hmg remidned as of omr 
#4 ka vIMok amter^l^y otur ^eo^ settled and invested witkord: mf 
aspatarieSf OownmeBt of arem^KKited to 
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T9t7 dose vatcb wl& a Tiew to pmwatiog any hum t>Meg dose to ladlaa 
It ts most discoQcertiog to ooto that dmost the very first ww of the nSir^h^Eid 
freedom whidi Banna ym to eahaace the Iado>Burma Bostal ami fdagn^ 
rates, and it ta more disappoia^ to see the CtoTeromeat of India to 

totd helplessoMS is 1d» i!aattof« 

Aa thme appeata to be qo prospect of this teodenoy of foretaa oomiinea ab^E» (d 
present, oar ^teation trill have ta torn more and more to ^ derdt^omat of the 
mternal suutet and I have not the least doubt that the moment oar mways aad 
inland navi^tHm autfeorities begin to realise this neeeadty the letter atm sp^dim' 
woaW be our recoTery and oar resistance to the barriers in intornatiomd tiidm I 
hare not the least doubt that the Transport Authorities of this ooaatry bold tW key 
to India reaching her fall economic statare. The burden of frdght, the m>aditiefe 
of packing, the risk note forms, the namber of gauges and transhipments, the large 
munber of controliing aatborities, ail these are the besetting evils of our transport 
system, and let us hope that the institution of the Federal Bmlway Aothority mth 
its attendant freedom from the vote of the L^isiature vrill not operate as a bmt to 
those probleims being tackled in a business-liks way from the stand^cuat of the 
nation and the generm interests of the country.^ Ld ns also hope thid the HFette- 
wood Committee will put the fiailways in a position to serve the needs of the pec^a 
within the limits of their capacity to pay. 

The need for adjusting the burden on the taxpayer to his capamty to bear it is 
the problem of problems in this country. The haphaxMd way m which tacometox 
and supertax have been growing, the revenue and protootive customs teriff has been 
now curtailed and now extended aeoording to the exigeueies of the Bodged, the way 
in which bardansome excise datiea have been springtu up to meet an emergeimy 
after another, the way in whieh CSentral aad Provmoial Governments, the JluaiotpaU> 
ties and Local Boards have been vying with eaoh t^r to pltunb the depths of emdi 
other Boarce of revenue open to them, have ail tonded to demondiss the sysimn at 
taxation, dislocate its mcidenoe and destroy its adaptabiiity. Year after year hi^ee 
of redaotion in taxation have been held oat, bat at the samo ttzae (U^Ddltore is 
allowed to swell and outdistance revenues. 

The heaviness of taxation apart, the unscientifio basis of it is a subject to whioh 
the Government cannot too soon turn their m:toation witti a view to adjastiM the 
tax burden more equitably with regard to different classes of the population. Let os 
hope that the new Provincial Ministries when th^ hirapen to be mtabtished oensti- 
tutionally under the new Act will turn their earli^t attention to this prolifie source 
of disQoatent iu the country and to this stupeudous obstaoto to the growth of any 
sense of econamia self-reliance among the people of this country. 

Thera are of course many problems that the meroautile eommuiiity has been com- 
pelled to leave over to be tackled under more favoarabio circnmstanoes. I^e inoroased 
oppoitunities that the new Reforms have brought to our people to tackle them will 
of course be used to the fullest extent, for which purpose the Chamber’s represmxta- 
tives on the various pubito bodies have an importout role to play. Nothiim less thma 
their ceaseless vigil and activity is required to ventilate their gnevanoesuTmen^aata 
and draw the immediate attention of the Government to them. And it ts the duty 
of members of the Chamber and members of the public to post our rMresefitafivea 
with Uie correct position on various questions aad help them to handle mem. It to 
a matter for deep regret that our hopes anchored on the new Constitntvoa have re- 
ceived a rude shook by the way in whioh the first Miaistiies are proposed to be 
formed aad by the grave uaoertamty into wtaoh our domastio affairs have b^ 
thrown at a tme when internafionat atmmiphere is suroharged with metoil iH-fet^i^ 
and Rusoicion. I need hardly say that the present is a time when Oovernmeot euj|hk 
to take the representatives ot the people into thmr fullest oonfidenoe aad help them 
to carry out their programme. Iftie meroantile community, more than ny ^iai% to 
interested in hannonioos lelationship between the ie^stature ahd the Rxecadve tto 
trade and industries oannot prosper in an asmophere of htMtilt ^ligi liM A thaa. 



The Bihar Chamber Of Commerce 

Dellveriog his prealdeatial addrera at the saatud meeting ol the B^iar Chamber 
of Oomiajerce at Patna oq the 17^. April 1937 Rai Stdkib Shri Narayen Aroro at 
the oatset made a reference to the departure of Sir Jamas Dand Silton and recalled 
the deep and abiding totereet that ha toot la the cfommarcial arelfore of the oronnoe. 
Weloomi^ the new Ooreraor Blaarifie Ealtatt to ^a profinoa the Presmeot Mid 
that no Ooremor had aver ooma to JKhar iritii grw^r koowladga of the paopk then 
thrir problems and their aspirations. 

Toaching oa the onestion of the deadlock oreatad in the country by the refusal 
of the Congress to form ministries, Biu S^ib l^vayan Arora hoped tha^ a 
^irit of mntaal good-wiH ami trust vould prevvl between the Oorerament sad the 
Congress. He appealed to the new Mliuisters to extend a helping band to bring about 
the amelioration of the condition of trade and industry in the province. 

Alter critioising tiie budget proposals for l937->^ of the Oovornment of India 
Bat Sahib Arora drew attention to the export of gold from India and said that in 
India the Oovernmeat was anxious to eucoarage imports to be paid by exports of 
gold. In the f«» of this heavy erodns of gold the possession of silver, which was not 
an ordinary commodity but a precious mstw, should have been prised and its imports 
enoonrageo. 

Pointing out how the export trade of India had diminished in recent years he 
said that the terms of a fresh trade agreement with Great Britain should be on the 
foa«8 of “^nid pro quo" not in respect of any putioalar oommodity agAinst ano&er 
hat in respect of the whole trade betweea ^e u. £. and India. 

Befernng to the Bailway in ladis he said that the transport system of a oounti-y 
rfiimld be rehd»d to the widw oeonomio policy of the country. Ou the policy of the 
Oovernmeat with r^^ud to the purchMe of the B. S'. W. Railway ha siugested that 
tt was beet to continue eh^oess with effioienoy, whiofa ooiUd be reaJiaed by the 
In^amsation of its ownership. Speaking on the sogar industry he smd that the Gor> 
eramsBt instead of finding fresh market for Indian sugar was trying to discourage it« 
produotiou levying additioaai datiw oa home production. 

SMofaiHeM 

The ^ar Chamber of Comraeroo passed a resolutiou regarding the new ladiM 
/awE.’sacw JWl and si»t^ iw s*!sgjnr^ ib^ ^Arasto Af 

ludigenoos oompimios a^nst the onslaughts of foreign oompotition and desired thi^ 
the claasss on the Bill should he tmeaaad ^joor^apy. 

The Chamber furthar resolved recommending to the Goverament the advisabijity 
ol helping in the formation of an mdastriai cr^it syadieate on Hues similar to that 
stmrted in Bengal in order to help the growth of industries. 

VTith a view to partial solution of the imemploymeBt problem tihe Chamber d««. 
sired that the Ooveamment should start and finaaoe small factories in the province 
with trained students from the Coiled Industries Institute. 

l%e Ouunber disapproved of the *hasty action of the Goverament in reducing 
the pzices of eawoane to an abnormally low ievel” and ej^ressed the opioioa 
*this st^ will affect the future cultivators as also the industry adversely. 

^e Chmnber reoommeiuled the Ctoverument to deolara the minimiun rate for tiie 

J inrohase of sugarcane by vaconm pan factories daring the session in J9€^S? not 
Qwer ttian four annas mid ma pim, which step in the opinion of the Chamber wotdd 
aroMe confidmiee ammig the cultivators and give a steadier time to the prim of 
saga;. 


The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 

Xho Annual general body meeting of the Andhra Chamber of Commoroe wa« held 
at Madras on the 4lih. May 1937 with the hoa. Mr. jrora^asfidae <?irdAofdaa, President 
in the Chair. 

In moving the adoption of the report and statements of aocoants for 1936, th© 
Chairman said that if they looked back on the work they had done daring the post 
years, they would have every reason to be proud of their aohiovements. By conti- 
nalng the work as well In the future, they woidd iostify the creation of the Cbani> 
ber and also disprove tM charge levelled that the Chamber was started for the 
purpose of securing representation ia the legtslatura, Xheir opiaions ware sought 
on many important questions. The Clmmber’s financial position had improved. Xh© 
proposal that the Chamber should own a building of iia own oould not be pushed 
through during the year under review ■, but the Chairman assured them that it had 
not been abandoned and serious efforts wonid be made in that direction. 

Proceeding, he said ; “The present political deadlock:, the foremost topic of the 
day, is a source of anxiety no less to us, bosin^men, than to politicians. It is not 
neeessary for our purpose to go into the origin of the deadlock or debate npon the 
merits of the controversy. What we want is an early solution, and for this pnrpose 
it is necessary that the Government should take steps immediately to end the dis- 
pute. They should not let things drift as they are drifting now, out of considera- 
tions of prestige. A false sense of prestige has beea responsible in the past for 
many serious mistakes, and it should not be allowed to prevail in the 'present instance. 
I hope that the present impasse will terminate soon, and India will have peace to 
work out her d^tiny as best as she could." 

Referring to matters affecting trade, commerce and industry, Mr. Narapandas 
Oirdhardas said, that the fiscal poticy of the Government of India had not under- 
gone any change. On the other hand, if one read the Budget speech of the Fioanco 
Member, one could not but come to tbe conclnsion that the fiscal policy depended 
upon the whims and fancl^ of each Finance Member, and that no definite policy which 
would advance the interests of th© nation, was pursued, Indian interests were 
sacrificed to the interests of others. Any amount of ConstitatioQ-iaakiiig or 
publioation of voiaminous reports would not avail and would not advance 
the interests of India even to the smallest extent. What they wanted was, com- 
plete fiscal autonomy. Though that was promised on several occasions yet in actual 
practice the autonomy had beea whittled down. The policy of discrimiaating protec- 
tion which was followed for some time and which produced some temporary bene- 
ficial results in the case of certain industries, had been practically nullifira on some 
pretext or other. The recent increase in the excise duty on sugar was a glaring 
instance in point. All the same, it had been acknowledged that protection was the 
only way to foster the industries of a country and to moreas© the general prospe- 
rity of the masses, and that protection wouid, fo a great extent, faoiutafe iudnstriai 
developmeat aud thereby reduce unemployment The expenditure incurred in main- 
taining a Tariff Board would be an absolute waste unless and nutil the Tariff Board 
was given full powers and was ooustituted with complete national outlook and 
znemaged by Indians themselves. 

One could not expect much from the negotiations and discussions that were 
going on for the conclusion of an I udo- British Trade Pact, in the place of the 
Ottawa Agreement It was ^most a foregone conclosion that India’s interests would 
be sacrificed and that the final agreement would more or less be on the same lines 
as the Ottawa Pact, with, if any, very negligible modifications. One could agree to 
accord prefcrantial treatment only it tbe principle of reciprocity was accepted «id 
acted up to. But the policy of preferential treatment should not be forced on India 
to the detriment of her industries and oommerce, which were in an undeveloped 
oondition. The principle of reciprocity could not be followed between India and 
Britain in all fairness, because the economic position of both ih^e oountries was 
not on the same level. Eves the Indo-Japanese Trade Pact racemtly coaolnded 
would not in any way help lodian industries though a portion of India’s raw materials 
would be purchased by Japan under the acraemeut. If they carefully analysed the 
position, it would be clear that many foreign countries were dependent upon, and 
must nocessmrily purchase materials from India whether or not th^e was a 
pact. The threat of boycottiog Indian arodnets could not hold good for long. 

He abould now refer to a piece oC legislation which oonomraa them very anoh— 
the Companies Act U was true that there wtw neoessity for amendment of the 
42 
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am, bat ft nnuinMl to be seen vhMber flie Act os amended weald pttwe a 
Safig^iaardB were oo dtrabt aeoeasa^ agi^st certain abosea, bat andw the ptotext oi 
safegoarda, the initiative lor foatenog industries, trade and comoieroa sboald not m 
dieoonraged. hlooh wotdd d^nd on the spirit in which the AM Wbiud be 
administerad. 

An tssoraoce filU was also on the anvil. Reform in Insoranoe Law in the r^hi 
direction was demrable to foroteot Indian losuranoe. The one feature of the BtU 
which was M®t objeotmnsdile to his raiud was the abolitiea of the MAnamg Agency 
system for the insoranoe companies. Insurance had not developed to such an extent 
In India, that one oonld introduce legislation discouraging the Managing Ageoey 
system, which provided the necessary initiative and impetos for starting enterpns^ 

Dealing with the q^aestians of Railways, the Chmrman arid : ‘*Now coming to toe 
Railways, yon are aware of the criticisms levelled against the Wedgood Enquiry 
Oommittse. Of course, the arguments advanced by the Government of India for the 
noo'inolasion of Indians in the CommUtee are most nnconvinoing. Even if it were 
mi expert committee, tiiere would have been no barm in inclading in it iioa>offioiai 
burin^men aod an Imhan expert Indians have filled many responsible positions 
with credit, and if they are given opportunity, I am sure they will prove better 
than the foreigners imported into Indik Indians have the natural advauta^ of know- 
ing Indian conditions better. One cannot bat feel that the creation of Rail way 
Statutory Board has been designed to take away the Railway administcatiou from the 
purview of pubiio criticism and to keep it as a close preserve for dumpiog foreign 
articles to the detriment of the interests of the country. Rrilways should not be 
Te^urded purely from a commercial point of view and a& mere profiteering oonceros; 
they are indeed the arteries through which national wealth should circnlate. Bail- 
ways play a pronuneat part in the development of indoatri^, trade and commeroa 
both int^ri and foreign. Adequate trans^rt facilities and cheap rulway freights 
are wsential for toe growth of industry aod wogress of trade. The railway freights 
in India are ahnormemy ^h, so muob so that it becomes quite impossible for 
Indians to develop the ioxeign export trade of the country. The abnotmM rate Also 
hmdeiu the iitteroai riade movements. 

‘^are is another matter aSeotiim the business oommunity and it is the lacome- 
Tax Expats’ Report It was reomitly annonnoed in newspapers that legislation will 
be introdueed in the next Delhi Se^uon of the Legislative Assembly. As this affects 
the businem commanity, I hope and trust that due weight would be given to toe 
views aod opinions of various Indian Chambers of Commerce and the P^eration of 
Indian CSuuube^. There are some objectionable features m the recommendations of 
the Xaoome-tax commvmity. I do not like to discuss all those points but I would 
like to say this : luoome-tax b an obnoxious levy, and it should not be utmoaed in 
a manner that would make one feel that it was a penalty imposed for being com- 
par^vedy ancceeafai in business. In any case, I hope the short-sighted policy of 
^killing toe goose that lays golden eggs’ will be avoided by those who will be called 
upon to frame legislatioa on the basis of the recommeudations of the Experts’ 
Ooamuttee.’’ 

The next qumtion touched by the Chairman was that of ratio and currency, 
“The Government” he said “had shown utter dbregard of public opinion and had 
not had the courtesy even to disouss the question with responsible leaders and tUrir 
attitude had been one of complete defiance of pubiic opinion. They could not aocept 
the t>a» diadt of Blnance Members, who came to India with preconceived ideas and 
qBnauy with Mi aati-indraa ontloofc. ’(V^hy ahonld not the Government appoint a 
Committee oonaisting of non-ofioial Indians and experts to review this queetioa ?” 
He was not prepved to attach any vriue to the opinions e:^r88S8d by a foreignmr 
wtoo baa preocnceived ideas based upon tiie factors prevaiung in other ooantries. 
Whet was right lor Britein might ttot be so for India. Tim whole Ratio and Cur- 
TOPc y qu aitiim would have to be viewed from a purely Indian nationri etaadporat. 
TTie viceroy, on the advice of the Rnance Member, deriiaed to recrive a deputatioa 
of the Uadmi Oorrency Lmigue which wimted to wait upon Rm Excellatmy to dia- 
cuss the OorraiKw qaestton. TTie tone of the Finoaoe Member’s speech^ during the 
Bodget aeaakm of the Leg^dotive Assembly on this aod other mattm^ betrayed a 
cempletoly uBeympathMio attitude towards Indhvi intereaU and nothing oouM be 
expected during the regime of m oosympathedo Finance Member who wanted to 
pome h» own pet theories, 



The Indian Insurance Conference 

Fourth Session— Calcutta-*7th. March 1937 

The Welcome Addrem 

The fonrbh session of the [adian Insaranoe Cooferoace comtneaced at the 
National Insuranoa B.iiidiag, Calcatta on the 7th. Match 1937 under the prasideocy 
of Mr. Walch.an’t Hirachand. There was a large atteudanee of del%ates and 
visitors from different parts of India. 

"Welooming the delegates to the Indian Insaranoe Coaferenae Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarear, Chairman of the Keception Committee said : — 

It is my ple^ant duty to extend to yon a hearty wsloome and I do so with all 
my heart. I find partioaisr pleasure in walcotning yon to this historic; metropolis, 
not only because it has nursed me and many of ns into our manhoods and formed 
the centre of our activities, but because it can trace its association with the very 
dawn of Indian insaranoe. 

As far back as 1818 an iasuranse company named Oriental Life Assurance Co., 
was started in Calcutta mainly by Europeans. Eveatuaily this company faUed in 
1834 and was transformed into the New Orieatal. Let me add here tnat this com- 
pany has no connection whatever with our premier Indian Company of Bombay. It 
was through the off arts of Babu Matty lal Seal that the Company was prevailed 
upon to accept Indian lives. Since then insurance enterprise made very great pro- 
gress in Bengal and leading people of the province such as Dwarkaoadh Tagore, 
Kamtann Lahici and Rustomji Oowasji took an active part in the development of 
inpuranoe business iu the country. It was also left to a great reformer and an 
eminent son or Bengal, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, to direct the nation's at^tion to 
the need of protection of widows and orphans ; and as early as 1823 he issued an 
appeal through the columns of the ‘Calcutta Journal’ reqesting the wealthy Hindus 
of Calcutta to start an institation for the maintenance of the poor widows. (Otis 
urge for Indian Insurance found expression in the gradually inoreasing nninber of 
companies started in various parts of India But it was uot till the Sw^eshi Move- 
ment that the full tide of our national surge was released mid Oalcntta, which can 
rightly claim that she has always occupied a conspicuous place in all phases of our 
national euterprise, come again prominently into the picture. 

But the only purpose of holding these aumual conferences or conventions, as they 
are called in the West, is not merely to pay homage to the enobling institution of 
insaranoe. Conventions are essential to the well-being of organized gronps. ISred 
braiim need reUxatioa. fatigued physiques need recouping. Isolated view-points 
need expansion. It ts good that ones each year we should rmiew aoqvuuntances 
within onr gronp and make new ones. True enough, a convention like this may 
take on the noisy aspect of a mutnal admiration society. But these conventioneers 
also expose themselves and their personal and professional problems to the oorrootiva 
Md oonatrnotive methods of their eontamporavies or competitors. Many heads are 
better than one and aocnmulatad experienoe is the basis upon which onr basinet 
depends to a large extent. I^e chief advantage of a oonference like this from the 
strictly academic point of view, is the oontact whtoh we establish with the snoc^a- 
fol thinkers and administrators in our profession. Whether yon come alone or as a 
part of a local group, there is always the opportunity for this invaluable “shoulder- 
rnfabing” method of mental improvement. 

The record of insurance business in India dnri^ the last decade or so m n prond 
reoMd and we would be justified in having a rapid review of this rword h»8. The 
first few ywita of Indian insurwioe were cseeasarlly years of trial and tSftvaB, of a 
great idem soaking slowly intp « nation’s life of mis^idces made and expiated, of 
omsted trMitions, of tragio fatalis2i melting slowly under the presmre of ttie urge 
to conserve a nation’s strong. Trom improvident epem^r^ ^ people were 
slowly being taaght the value of thrift ana ior^oght and al^oogh thke is stiU a 
loog way to go. It may be reasonaWy elaimed that the pwple haw at lout reoog- 
pisM the nec«9«ty of such a oorrective in thotr lives, from twmoed to a 
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hudfol men mtli ptoirasdn imatm&b h«s «ow eaagU t}ie ei 

tha St ittgs vaA ae^{>a^ aisfo^ sciest^o luies IbM gW«a it a Sm i^ 
rockuka foimcUtion. 

Iq otAj about SO biBanaba OompaaleB wore voricing ia la^ia, but doriog 
tha next tea Toars tha HuoiiMr of ooapames iaoraued bf ISO. la ll^b ladOlaB oom« 
puias shoirad a Ufa fond of Ea. 12 sad haif crorcs aad a totid prraiiam iacnxae 
of &. i imd ffioo-foarth om^ whUa t«! yeats latar we fiod the totai life faad 
iaoTBised to sf^ithias otm Bi 31 sad three-foarth orarea aad the total aaaiUkl 
premiom icoome to ^ttia o^r Be. 6 aad half crores, that is aa iaoiease to about 
mrioe the ptoidona figure in both the oases. The total basiaess in fotoe is 1925 of 
Jn^aa CompauHs was Ss> 4? orores, this in 1934 had le^t to fte. 133 orores. lu the 
total new business obtained by the Indian Con^niesy also we find a very big 
increase from Bs. 8 and 0 Q 6 > 8 ixth crores in 1925 to Hs 39 crores in 1934. 

I should like to draw your stt^Uou in this connection to the tendency for 
mts to incxease. This osils for careful attention in every instanca for, as 
you all koowy the ntounting u(> of the expense-ratio is generally , a sign of 
rstrog^Kion for insnranoa companies. It is in most cases due to the exigencies of 
a growing competition which may at once be a fillip to and a drag on the expansion 
of lusuranoe bigness. There is, on the one hand, the d^Iy growing number of 
Indian oompamea and the new ^ entrants, in a frantic struggle for existence, multiply 
their costs for procuring business and thus forsake the striotly scientifio bases of 
tiwonmoe. On tne other hand, there are the foreign companies who can afford to 
woA at a larger cost in India because they are safely entrenched behind a la^ 
volume of well-established and economic business ihroughont the world. The 
result of this competitiOD is to force up the cost of insurance business in India 
generally and I iunte your serious attention to this question. A comparison of 
the relative new imsiness and premium inoome of Indian and non-Indian companies 
also t^ws that the better class of business even now goes to non-Indian companies. 
We should endmivour to wean the well-to-do intelTigentais of the country from 
this unreasoning and unpatriotio partiali^ and to enlist their sunport in the cause 
of indigenous lasaranoe business, lor, business of an improved quality generally 
meana lowiff costs. 

It is not for me here to suggest ways in which expenses could be lowered : 
all I wish to emphasise is that serious thought and attention should be devoted 
to this problem : and endeavours shonld bs made to approach and tackle this 
problem from all sides. No part of our progress must be a profitless progress, 
and toe question of costs therefore must he given our anxious consideration to-day. 
But we must clearly realise that the nature of the problem is such that its 
solution demands, and t^lebtly demands, the combined efforts and interested co- 
operation of the various life offices. 

1 ^ould also like to add a few words ou the problem of investment of insuranoe 
funds. During the years after the War, which saw each a rapid expanstou of 
insorwies busiuess in India, Government and analogous secarnies offered at 
once profitable and s^e avenues of investment and the handsome yield to be 
derived from such investments enabled the insurance companies to earn large 
profits. Bat the rates of interest on these securities have now fallen and it does 
not seem iifcdy that they will soon be raised. This has made the problem of 
investment of insurance funds more compHoated. There was a tendency all along 
to depend largely on Government securities for investment and iu the public nund 
tom-e is an unquestioning faith in gilt-edge. But the interest rate on Govern- 
ment aecorit^ has shrunk to such an extent that investment in these alone is 
sometiaes not enough to earu for an insuranoe company even the minimam 
interest on which its premium rates m'e based not to mention surpluses for a 
boaus declaration. So far m interest rates are concerned it is probable that life 
insurance busings is cntoru^ upon a leim period of Jess favourable ocndltiona. 
It is no longer {mssible to earn toe almi^al mtmrest profits of the early post-ww 
years which were iar^7 responsifalT tor hi^ bonuses and low prmnmms ou 
wftbont-profit pdiei^ mia tbere greater handicaps now against which 

Kfo assoraoce i^ces totve to oouto^jh^peoi^y those who are new entrants in 
the field, • 

tSus problMS of low iiUerest rates seourifies needs very carefnt atteatKm. 
li is obmia that depdod«iee on GoylHlfiaeat and other low iatorest beacihg 
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seoiiti^ liloiie will aoi oiaWe u$ to »rn the Buralus aeoessary for dec^ng 
bo&tmes sad it is also a faot ao turo^a^to expeotatlon of high iKmos 
rates pemsU in tlie ^nblio mkid. It is true that owing to the apprecta^ of 
secQiity {n-ioes it is perhaps Double to bold on to the high bonos rates 

of previoas years for some time toager bat 1 am sore it is widely reoogoised 

that it is ttosoientiBo to attempt to sqaecze oat of oar modest interest income an 

immoderat^y large bonas from ymir to year. It is a mach morts honest and 
straightforward way of dealing with the problem of shrinking yield to lower 
correspondingly the bonns rate than to sharpen the edge of public erpectmicy and 
eventualiy to engender pabHo distrust by holding on to high rates that axe not 
justified by soienfafi.© valuations. I am sure that all of us appreciate the implica- 
tions of this problem ; but it Is a question of who will fiist face the odium of 
lowering the bonus rate. In my opinion the lead should come from well-established 
compimies that have built large reserves and can affoid comparatively stringent 

valuation than from relatively younger institatious who are not yet so firmly 
established in the public confidence. 

1 should like to say a few words about publicity and press propaganda in this 
country. No doubt you all realise the great importance of educative propaganda, 
particularly at this stage of our progress. "Whether to make the public more 
iitsnrauce-minded and take a mure intelhgeot interest in the fortunes of insurance 
business in India or to make the agents more efficient and successful in their 
great bumaultariaa calling, educational propaganda has taken on a new emphasis 
everywhere. Many jonrnals mainly devoted to insurance matters have appeared in 
the field during recent years and political and other ]OurnalB also are taking au 
increasing interest in insurance matters. But may I point out that some of these 
journals do not always follow the path of healthy and constructive criticism ? 
They frequently attempt to run down individual institutions and personalities 
under the pretext of honest criticism and allow .the sanctity of their columns to 
be defiled bv the show of personal malice and ignorance. There has also appeared 
in the field a type of so-called experts who take upon themselves the role of 
insuraoce reformers. They start preaching dogmatically about the scientific methods 
of investment of insurance funds which they have never bandied : about general 
administration of which they have no practical experience and about actuarial 
matters of which they know little or nothing— all with a view to discredit particular 
individusds or institutions. The only credential of many of those who write so 
glibly on these highly technical matters is that at some stage they had belon^d 
to the field force of an insurance company and their only motive, perhaps, that 
there is money in this game. It has to be admitted with t egret that these 
propagandists often receive open or covert encouragement from ovenj influential 
and well-established companies who mistakenly see in these attempts to run down 
their livala an opportunity of furthering their own prospects. 

Healthy criticism is always welcome and has its uses and honest joarnalism, 
it must be admitted, plays a great part in the development and progress of a 
national industry. But this type of unfounded and malicious criticism containing 
vague innuendoes or open insinuations against specific companies is a deetdea 
handicap to the development and progress of insurance particularly at this stage. 
The unwary public, not having the necessary education to weigh I he value of such 
criticisms, frequently accepts them unhesitatingly at their face value and tends to 
become sceptical. It is obvious that only sincere co-operation and free-maeonry 
amongst insurance men and insurance institutions can weed out this malignant 
growth from the insurance sphere ; for, an insurance company, no matter bow 
well-established and trusted, has little to gain and much to lose from such 
unmerited and ill-willed attacks on a rival. 

Qeatlemen, the path of progress is seldom rosy and in spite of these impediment 
and handicaps we have to go on. But these diffioulties need not detract from our 
enthusiasm or ohill our ardour. In almost every sphere of activity, ours has been 
a history of a relentless fight against heavy od^ but I am inspired by the confidence 
that we can averoome them and rise superior to the besetting conditions. But for 
thab it is necessary to rely noc on the accident of oironmstances but on efficiency 
and precision, on grit aud sincerity. To-day we have to face the formidable oom- 
petition of forei^ companies and also the often unwise oomjpetitioo of ambitioae 
new-comers. But if we look for a panacea for these maladies in State l«$idattoQ and 
other extraneous aids we would be seriously eiroamsoribiog the scope of our own 
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*?• the d»7 whaa ladiw iasuraBoa will come lalo its owo 

*“(1 cl'mes. Let oa in the pteasoxable 
giorioas fatere groeeod to baild on the eelid foaa<^iea of striot 
a«r* worth and not on the saods of protection and patron- 

ve^ ^cieooy and soandaesa be the grea^ bulwark against the 
perns or a crowded market-place. 

devo{70g on oar insurance administrators and exeontl res 
the trLtit' P‘®®®0r3 in every sphere are like the troste* 


tb« *“ spaore are nice tna trustees of a future heritage wd 

fortitudo which future generations of 
whirb mherit must depend largely on the devotion and integrity with 

sacred rndian Insurance administrators disoharge their 

on tho ® ta which we fulfil the obligations which devolve on us, 

the Wju.Tr°£oi- u* management of our affairs will depend the value of 

insur^o/^u prosperity. For it Is bow widely recognised that 

as I havo auIL*” P^ri: in the whole ^process of nation- building. Inde^, 

forces said, cmhsation itself is founded on the iataagible yet powerful 

wroos of character which insurance festers and promotes. 

subjected this Bill to the oareful scrutiny and consideration 
the so short a time and*I shall|therefore refrain from discussing 

fort.rni^ maasare*. This Bill so vitally aflPecte the 

it iR bnstnras iu India and is of snch far-reaching imporUuce, that 

imnhft^Lc « R ®™P^as!Z 0 the necessity of a perfect understanding of its 

a P™® provisions before we venture to offer 

Sir **'*® proposed legislation. It appears from the speech of 

rmjrese^ present embodied in the Bill, do not 

unalterable view of the Government. We have the next six 
dprwi worriiYf examine the Bill in all its implioatioas and to prepare a oonsi- 
' measure of its nUIity and smtabilitv. I should like to stress the 

ao*! sarions EMjrutiny of the Bill and the dangers of hasty 
®'‘ ^SfiA ^u short, to prepare careful brief for the Law Member and 

thoS*^ SHOW htm well will feel conhdeat that onoe we can oo.ivmoe him about the 
equity of the points wej’atse, our case will be safe in his hands. 

, attention to the risks of being carried away by the onrreat 

of oft-r2^P.®3ted ideas ? It is possible to be undnly marm^ by the possibility of 
eBCoaQ^®P“g venous obstacles where none exist and the frantic effort to prevent 
hypo},M®*^" disabilities may result in over-legislation which would 

/ handicap to onr progress and an indictment on our intrinsic worth, 
lustance, to he allowed free scope of development unhampered by any 
^^**♦^1**^*®® » shelter under stringent laws which may react 

of our own industry. Wherever aotnal facts reveal that we 
ffl snojected to onfair oompetition by foreign companies or are being made 
tht^, of inequitable Jaws and differential treatment, let us by all means 

ggjuam for rehef. we mast be able to substantiate the justico of onr claims 

**;o® subsequent results how necessary suoh measures were for our 
pi^j[gr^ Let It not be said of ns that we merely patronage while what we needed 
progress was based on the artifloial supports of elaborate 
A" this points to the imperative necessity of a cool and unbiassed 
snrw.^ o* before we proceed to remedy the ills or prescribo the 

experience in coarse of the Irat quarter of a 
^ntury, Jet ua seek to remove tiie hardships where they exist or guard agmost 
tne dangers where they are real, bat let os otherwise leave the sphere of insnraaoe 
tree from elaborate interference by the State or from any but the natural foroes of 
service and prograra. 

^t^emeo, £ e^l not infiiot myself any longer on your toleranoe. Ton are 
no donM anuoM to hw the Pxeeidmit’s adoreas and who would not be who has 
KMwn Hr. Walotod Hintoband and his activities in various phi^ of pnblLo 
JA- M lo^tfial mwnate and a Director of the leadi^ insarance company iu 
itetoa Mr, Wmohand Htraohmid has come to ^ a familiar 8^re in the eoooomio 
^here. the r^utatioa he presses of heing a free and feari^ thinker on 
vwoaa prohl^ has no doubt whetted year appetite to hear him on the ir^rtmat 
e^ect of iBsniaooe, I therirfore leaba ymi to the en|oyment of thM pmasara. 

oa^ mora extmxd to yoa all a wsnn welcome to this city and to the 
precincts of &ts oonferenoe.. 
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Tte FmidlaoBsi Andrew 

Pittsidiag orer file Coater&ftoe Mr. Wahhand Hiraehand said : — 

It U a pnTa4«» and honoai to l)e askad to preside over an All-Iadia losaraoca 
Oonfereaofl and I thwik you all for giving me this opportunity to contribute ia my 
homble way my share to the progress aad developmeat of ludiau Inauranco Oom- 
paui^ ia our couatry. Let me at the oatset congratulate Gaicntta for orgaaising 
this CX)nfereuce this year ia Bengal, because important issues aSeetiag Insurance 
bostness are on the anvil to-day. 

I must oongratolate the Congress on aecnring a majority in most of the major 
Provinces in the recent general electiona, 1 think vre Indiatrialvsts also shonid con- 
gratolate ourselves on this result, as the same will enable Congress to put into 
practice what it has all along been wanting to do and what for wmit of 
necessary power, it could not do so far. I hope it will now be practicable for the 
C<JBgre8s party to act m such a way, at least where it enjoys a clear majority and 
forma a Government^ as to directly benefit Swadeshi enterprise. If in the Provinces 
with Congress majonty all Insurances, Banking and Shipping business, whether of 
Government or local Iwdies such as Municipalities, District Local Boards etc , are in 
practice placed with Indian Companies and those Companies are allowed to announce 
themselves being under Government patronage as the public at large follow the 
Government lead, I do not think safeguards can come in the way of their doing this. 
The Congress has so far shown itself to bo the master mind as regards propaganda 
and organisation, and I think this should prove very nsefnl to Congr^ representa- 
tives in making the country self-contained as r^ards these Industries by empha- 
sising the need of public patronage in this country. 

It is by conferences and conventions like this that the peoples of the VTestem 
conntries nave been able to advance rapidly in the various spheres of commercial 
and induatiial activity. In case of Insurance especially, the London Chartered 
losarance lostitate with branches scattered all over England has been mainly respon- 
sible for the losarance mindedness which obtains there, as a result of which over 
40 per cent of the coantry’s popolation has a direct interest in the bosiBess of 
insurance. Bimilarly America, the land of Conventions and Conferences, has done 
more in the cause of Insnranoe than ail the rest of Uie world, the lesnlt being that 
practically the entire popniation of that Trans-Atlantic Eepnhlie ia aae way or the 
other connected with insurance bnsiness. 

In the early stages Indian Companies encountered mwiy difficoltiea ; sradnally 
some of these were overcome, but the greatest menace to the growth of ^nrance 
business in India to-day is the competition from non- Indian Insurance Companies 
operating heie. Competition takes many forms in a country like India. It may be 
recalled that the Chairman of one of the leading British Insoxance Companiea 
definitely stated that out of the premiums on new shares obtained by this Company, 
a good portion was to be spent in India. Continental losarance Companies play 
havoc in India by actu^ly experimenting on the Indian business and when ultimately 
they find that the Indian field is not encouraging they quietly quit the field, but 
not before they have done a great deal of harm to oar Companies. I do not pi'o. 
pose to quote specific instances as many of our Companies know but too well how 
this competition and how this experimentation on the Indian market have afieoted 
Indian Insuranoa business. In face of this fact, it is fiabbergastlng to be told by the 
Hon. the Law Member of the Government of Imiia that there is no damping of 
Insurance by foreign Companies, when instances are not wanting to show that 
dumping is actually going on. If only the Indian Insnranoe conditions are elosety 
examin^, say, by a body like the Tariff Board, this can be conclusively proved and 
a good case can oe made for the protectiou of ludiau lasuraoce Oompauies. After 
all any Act or Law that may bo passed by Goverament of a (wiatry should hat^ a 
bweficid ^eot on the iudnstiy concerned, and if there is no tangible evidence, o4 
this good to the bomness one cannot become enthosiastio abcmt the KJtion of 
^vernmeut, 

This naturally brings me to the ^posed Insaranoe Bill recently bronghl forward 
by the Government of India. Tfc,® Hon’ bio Law ^ Member is entiUed te credit from 
us for the ji^U althoi^fa I cannot but say that it Mis short of suj^yi&g the most 
ossentia] need of ^ian insnranoe business, namely protection from nim-lndian 
Companies. I am eim of those who b<dieve ikiil Indian Ban J tii ^, Bhlppii^ «ad 
Buiuanoe are the Uixea most imporiant branches of onr oommercii^ 0^ whioh 
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shoaM be devi^opod solely from the :pomt of view of India's inl^re&fs W)t of 
the British Empire, that is they shoold be owned, oontroUed and m^agad only by 
the Nationals ot the coaotry. Nothing else should really weigh with as hi this de- 
veiopment, eioept, the progreM of these three important nation-bailding com- 
meroifti services. Bach things as “invisiWe items" which play so prominent a part 
in the foreign trade of Oreat Brittan are simply unkaown to India, althoagh India 
ooatribate® quiw a good share to the “Invisible eaporta" of Great BriUun. 

EKamiaiBg the lasaraace Bill iatrodaeed by Oererameat ftvm this slmdpoiot, I 
should at oime say, that in this, even the sh^ow of protection is woefully absrat 
d-lthoogfa the Indian insursuce exports, some of them non-Indians of experience and 
stuidiog, who had the opportunity of examining Indian insurance oonditiona minntaly 
and who are the only persona really competent to know where the shoe pinohea, 
demanded iu their report direct protection to indigenous companies, their demand 
appears not to have weighed with the Government at all f Initial deposits 
and registration of Companies are welcome, and are good in themselves bat, for 
companies which are old established and have enormous funds at their dispose, 
such regulations are neriigible, cannot possibly touch even the fringe bf the real 
problem that confronts Indian Insurance Companies. 

In the matter of deposits, Indian ccunpanies to a large extent will be always at a 
disadvantage because of the fact that almost ail external companies which are doing 
business in India have aecmnulated snoh large assets that they will be in a position 
to famish, any amtHint of deposits wUhont meonveBienoe. For instance, a country 
like the UnitM States of America is the very conatiy which the largest deposit 
reqnirea whether a company does a direct or re-insorance bnainass. Yet many 
foreign companies have pat up large deposits simply because of the fact that a large 
volume of bn^n^ wasiavailable, mthongh at the moment one sees signs of a move to 
make Americaa^insarance sate for Amenoan insorance oonntries. When therefore the 
question of d^c^it is cmisidered in Indm.. I firmly believe tiiat the minimum deposit 
may be retains, bat that d^sits for all oompantes should be on the basis of a ps^ ti- 
01^ peroentage of their total assets. It shootd be noted that these companies wuo do 
whirls a^snuul bosiness la India compart with their totad business, are in the habit 
or parading before the Imfaa pabfic tfieir total financial resources mnning into scores 
of miliions sterling throngh advertisement and other literature. This aatnrally works 
ou the imafflnatioo of the pnblio. I «a Bare the Indian insuraoce officials will be 
able to evolve a scheme more favourable to Iniia when the bill is discussed before 
the Select Oomsuttee. 

1 am disappointed at fiDding a reference ^ to **Eooiprocity" in the Bill. I wonder 
how there cam possibly Im any remprooity in iasurance or for that matier, in 
aay other branch ot mdostry or servicea between India and other rich advaaood 
countries. Baciprocity between the giant oompanies of Gr^t Britain and the infant 
of Indiwi companies born yerterday is self-deception and a farce pure and simple. 
If it is pat before ns seriously, I take it as an insult to our intelligenca The 
Indian public have been loi^ demanding definite protection for Indian owned com- 
panies with a view to enable tiimn to grow in India itself, and snoh growth is at 
present dwarfed beoanse of the presence in India of lateen oompanies. Recipro- 
city is bound to work oidy as a one-way traffic in India as natike other for^n 
countries. India cannot hope for any big volume of direct insnraaoe bnainesa in any 
advanced countries, however much they may comply with State reqairements. 

^Niere are many subtle devices adopted by vanona oonntries against foreign insu- 
rance coa^anies as a whole. Taking the example of Ehigland, the bmne of insumuce 
business, it may defiaitdy be stated that so far as general insnranae busiSMS is 
concerned tt^e is no hope for any non-British Company of getting any respeetable 
volume direct insursooe businaM from the Britisfam'. Even O^niai Oompantes 
cannot make and have not made any grmit ^adway in jSt^and. Sh^stics published 
by British iasuraaoe joarnals show that tdmoBt all ttio primerties in the city of 
^ndon are e»dtiBiTely with Britlilt iumirance ooansnies and Lloyds, 

what chance is there for an Indian Company, hoj^er powerful it may be, to get 
any share of dueot insursooe business wre. 

The ineclumkm of British indostrUdi^ la «i^$^ihat moat of the trading orgaai- 
sittioaB imdst open iiutiurmioes being pUoed ^7 with the British Insarane^ 0 >m- 
panies. Other eo^tries Bda^lariy protect tit^ own iimanaoe Other 

©aantries aimiurfy protect thetf own isstaahee boaineas for the bmeSt of tinrir 
li8t»»al OompaaieB. I would Uko tho Oowt^Nit of India to do fbr Issa^ 
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»moe Qompamea what Japaa d'ul for Japanese losaranoe Companies. Frcmi tihe year 
1®3 when the great aarthqn^dte ooourr^, the Japanese Government has beea en^ed 
in profcecting its iztsantoce oompaaiee, the sole idea being to develop and streo^hea 
the position of the then existine Insurance Oompaniee. Two steps were taken by 
Japan. One was not to permit the inaugaration of any new Japanese Company ana 
the other was not to allow the entry ol non-Japanese msnranoe companies of which 
the Japanese Government oaa be reaJiy proud. To-day ther have consolidated their 
portion, strengthened their finances and have practically reached a stage where 
nhsM^t all the Japanese insaraac© business is being absotbwi by the indigeaona com- 
panies. 1 want similar steps to be taken by the Government of India in the interest 
of Indian companies and oaly it tbis is done can we hope for real forward movement 
in ladimi insarmioe bamnees. 

Now that the Congress has gained a large majority in almost all Province, I 
hope no opportunity will be lost in pressing this plan, so as to enable Indian com- 
panies to attain a similar position to that which the Japanese oompanies have 
attained with the aid of the Government. 

There should be a ban on the entry of any now companies indigenous or foreign 
witbont discrimination into India for some years to oome because there are alre^y 
too many, particularly life Companies, 

Z will go a step farther and suggest that an addition be made to the proposed bill 
maldiig it a penal offence for the Tadian public generally and Indian Indnstriaiists 
in particular to insure with a company which is not an Indian Company, I would 
^so suggest that another addition be made in the bill making it an offence for any 
one to insure with a Company which is not licensed by the Government to do 
business in India. In other words, 1 want the Indian insurance business to be 
placed in India itself. 

1 am gusto alive to the fact that reoentiy there has been a great increase in the 
number of life insurance companies in India and 1 should tsie this opportunity of 
sounding, if I may, a note of warning In its regard. I believe the time has come 
for Indian Insurance Companl^ to take stock of the situation and to find out wheth- 
er some effective leform is not necessary in this regard. Just as the Japanese 
Government insisted upon many insurance companies either mnalgamating with each 
other or getting themselves amalgamated with some of the larger companies, Indian 
companies also should seriously consider this problem ami see whether early steps in 
this direction may not after all be conducive to the good of them all. That will 
eliminate not only a lot of unhealthy competition, but will achieve something far 
more important viz., making the business of insurance far more clean and responsive 
to public needs and interests. The pubhc of India are becoming more and more in- 
surance minded and are b^inniog to put their faith, in insurance. It is the sav- 
ings of a iife-time that are hand^ over to insurance companies and it is therefore 
the sacred duty of every Indian insurance company so to conduct its affairs that 
this public confidence in the great institutton of insurance once gaiaed shall never be 
shaken. Having the very best interests of the progress of Indian insurance at 
heart, 1 am making this suggestion, of that amalgamation and consolidation of our 
companies, because 1 do not want to give chance to any of our ill-wishers to 
magnify any of our shortcomings to our detriment. The time has come when we 
should examine, pause a little, and do a httle introspection, instead of merely 
pointing our fingers to the shortcoming of our rivals in the field. 

Resolutions 

The conference reassembled in the afternoon to discuss resolutions. Xho following 
resolatioQS whs passed 


SWADlCSm iKSDSaUCE 

Pandit Santanam moved a ^ resolution nrging the people of India to 

E laoe their insurance busings exclusively with indigenous ocmceros and thereby 
elping the economic development of the nation. In moving it the speaker regretted 
Gait a resolution of this kind should be moved before an ludian assembly from year 
to year not only from such a conference but also from the platform of the Federa- 
tion ol the Indian Chambers and Industry. He did not know whether it was their 
sorvile political condition that was responsible for this lack of patriotism on their 
part or vice versa. Any way it was a vie ions circle and they shoald got out of it. 
It was an imoepted theory that the wealth of the country should be kept in it as 
43 
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pc^it^e tad in the sphere of iasorsQoe ^ere was no rei^a why that theory ahotdd 
undergo a ohange. ^ referred particniarly to the numero!^ sugar atones eshi* 
blishea in the oountry aod sud that with the exception of a dozen of them none 
had insured with Indian oonoems. He ashed the oonierenoe to take steps that when 
the qcestioa of giring proteotion to the industry e&me they would see that Uokss 
the concerns insured with the Indiw oonceras they would send memoriats to the 
Oovemment asking for withdrawal for such prot^tion to the Industrv, 

filr. ^nsari supported the resoiation and said that nothing tangible ooultl be ex" 
pectad in this respeot from a QoTeTament which was not national. He held that 
insurance companies could do a lot in providing social service to the people pro- 
vided they got the support which was due to them from their countrymen. He 
hoped that delegates on return to their places would do every thing in their pow^ 
to oarry on propagtmda on behalf of the indigenous concerns. 

Prof. J. K. OhQWdkury further supported the resolution which was carried uu- 
tmimously, 

Dkfbcts op Ikbitbasck Bill 

The most important resolution of the Conference regarding its attitnde to the 
Insurance Bill of 1937 as introduced in the Assembly was moved by Mr, Nalini 
Ranjan SorAar characterising the bill as defective and which fails to make provision 
for really effective protection for indigenous insurance business. 

Hr. tiarkar said that the Bill w^ a complicated one and contained more than 
lOO sections. Within the short time since it had been published it had not been 
possible to discuss it sufficiently and come to constructive conclusions. That was 
one of the reason why the resolution had been made in general terms. The insur- 
ance companies were distributed all over the country and it had not been possible 
for them to meet the Bombay basinessmen or for them to meet Madras within the 
time that had elapsed. Hiey had yet six months of their time and intend to meet 
each other and by comparing notes would he able to put forward constmotive 
suggestions to the ^lect Oommittee, Bill required to he modified in the matter 

, of supervision of maiu^raout of pompanies. Bat that was a subject abont which 
were bO’Ond to be differences of opinion. When they could sit together and 
coufe' jjiiyg mutoal discussions they^ he thought, would be able to put forward 
consnucuw suggestions to the Select Committee. 

tiie Ctonference*^“*^ seconded the resolution which was nnanimously adopted by 

„ p’ ’ed a resolution asking the Government immediately to abolish 

the^stal i^nnuiee fan\,^ 'jpjg resoiation was pat to vote and adopted. 

Hr. L. S. Baidyanat^am moved a resolution urging the revision of the Indian 
InconM-tax with a to bring it in line with the law prevailing in Bengal 

and also subjecting ltisurA,Q(>o Companies to a rate of tax much lower than the 
Jail company rate m view iaf the fact that several policy-holders were not subjected 
to the masimnm rate of taxV 

seconded lihg resol utiou which was accopted by the Conference. 

Mr. S. L. Roy moved a reV^joJation urging that all companies should taka effective 
me^urea for enhancing kreatige and status of field workers and safeguard tag 
their lemti^te interests. The yesolutiou was swcondoJ, put to vote and earned. 

Rai BahMur fy. c. ChakraVk^f^y moved a resolution that the action of the muni- 
cij>aJ and other local bwies m sux^jeoting insurance companies within their jurisdic- 
tion to taxation and demanding iiicgnsa fees even from agents without offices as 
vexatiotw and urmng opon them toWbolish ail such taxes and fees. 

Mr. Sasanka Bhattak supported the resolution and hoped that tho Chainnau of 
the Reception Committee who was av Oonneillor of the Calcutta Corporation would 
move 10 the m^er and bring the redr^sw tliat go badly required. 

After the (Airman of the Kece-^tj^jn committee had thanked the delegates and 
the Freajdent and Pandit ^natan|jiia replied on beb^f of the delegates me Con- 
foreoce dissoived. t 
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The Chamber of Princes 

14tb. Seition — New Delhi — 24th. February 1937 

Viceroy’s Address to ihe Princes 

The 14th session of the Chamber of Piiaces commeaced at Now Delhi on tha 24tb. 
February 1937 after two years’ interval. The attendance was fairly largo, abont 45 
Princes bein^ present. A largo number of- Heirs-apparenfc sat in a row behind tho 
Princes, while Ministers were watching the procaadings from the Visitors’ Galleries. 
The Marchioness of Linlithgow was amongst the distinguished visitors. 

Before the proceedings started the Viceroy received the Princes in the room 
adjoining tho Chamber and exohanged greetings. Panotiially at 11-12 a. m. the Vice- 
roy was ushered to the throne from where ho delivered the following address : — 

“Your Highness,— It gives mo great pleasure to welcome your Highnesses this 
morning on the first occassioa on which I have hal the honour to address the 
Chamber of Pi’inces. 1 am glad to see sach a large and representative attendance 
of Princes at this the 34th sesaion since the inauguration of the Chamber, 

"It is now just two years sinoe the Chamber of Princes last met. In this inter- 
val we and the whole of tho British Empire have had to mourn the passing^of a 
soveieign grcatfy beloved, His late Majesty Sjog George V, Many of your High- 
ne^es had the honour of His late Majesty’s personal acquaints noe and throughout 
his long reign he was known to all as a true and sympathetic friend of the Indian 
Princes, in the welfare and progress of whose oraer he always took so close and 
persoim an interest. In His Majesty Krag George _VI, I know that year Higboessas 
will have no less firm a friend who, in this and in many other matters, will follow 
the high example loft him. by his august father. 1 will say no more of those 
subjects now, as I see that there are up in your agenda loyal resolutions to be 
moved by His Highness tho ChaacelJor. 

“Since last this Chamber met, the Princely Order hag suffered severe loss by the 
death of no less than six Bulers. I would refoc in particular first to His late High- 
ness the Raj.u of Rajgarh whose long rule of 20 years was brought to a close by his 
death last October, Ho was a beuolioeut Baler whose passing will have been a 
source of sorrow to his people as well as to the whole of his Order, Others whose 
deaths we deplore are 'Their Highnesses of Chaonha of Khaurpnc, of Radhanput and 
the ex-Raj a of Samthar and the Maharani of Bastar who was a member of the 
representative electorate of this Chamber, I would express on behalf of yonr 
Highness as well as myself our very deep sympathy with all those who have been 
bereaved by these deaths. To the successors to these Rulers, I would expr^s our 
warm congratulation on their accession and our confident hope that they will con- 
tinue to maintwu the high traditions of their Order as well as to bear worthily the 
heavy responsibilities which must henceforth rest upon their shoulders. 

“We welcome Their Highnesses of Gwalior and Cooch-Behar who have been 
invested with their Ruling powers since last this Chamber met and wo trust that 
they will take an aotivo part in the deliberations of this Chamber, The Raja of 
Kagod hai also reoeutly been invested with Ruling powers on the termination of his 
minority and has become a member of tho representative electorate. 1 would oon- 

S italato also on tho recent succession of His Highness the Mir of Hhairpur and 
a Highness the Kawab of Radhaupur. 

^‘To turn now for a moment to tho international field, I would refer with warm 
appreciation and I feel sure that, in doing so, I shall be voicing the sentiments of 
au of Tour Highnesses, to the work of Sir Saray Mai Bapna in 19^ and of Sir V. T. 
^risbaamaoharya in 1936 as members of the Indian Delegation to tiie Lea^e of 
Nations. Their reports are to be laid before Your Highn^ses in tho coum oi this 
session and wi!l^ I know^ be studied with the kemest interest. 

‘My distin^ished predeoessor, Lord Willlngdon, informed Your Highnesses in 
1935 Of the advance that had, up to that time, heeo made in the policy of bringing 
all the Indian States into direct relations with the Ooverument of Ind^ Iba^ pro- 
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cess has reoenay been completed, ft f«jt vhioh I trust Your Highness will 
as a oaase for satisfactioii, thoagh i would not wish to appear in any way to iDitii> 
miss the reality of the debt of gratitude towards those Provincial OcvernmentB 
with whom they have for so long been in such close relationship, which, I know, 
these Balers natorally feel. But the chaoge is one that is demanded alike by logio 
and the force of oircumstanoes as they ate by the advent of new oonstitntional ooa> 
ditions in India. Yoar Highnesses are aware of the steps taken by me since I 
assamed charge of my present office designed to assist individual Bulcrs in Teaching, 
at an early date, a dec^ion in regard to their attitude towards the Federation ot 
India. 1 am encouraged by the ccnumanications that 1 have received from many 
q^uarters to believe that the discussions that have taken place , with my represent!^ 
lives, have been of assistance and have served to ckrify a number of points. I cmi 
frankly tell Yonr Highnesses that one outcome of those discussions has been to 
present in a new light to my own mind more than one aspect of this many-sided 
problem. The substance of those discussions has now been collected mid is being 
subjected to close examination. My strong ho{>e is that means may be found in Uis 
not too distant fotore to reach conclusions satisfactory to ai! concerned. 

“Your Highnesses are, I know, as fully aUve as 1 am to the importance at the 
stage which we have now reached of a very early decision as to your attitude 
towards the Federal scheme. You can rely on me to continue as in the past to do 
ail in my wwer to help you in reaching that decision by placing at the disposal of 
the Princely Order all such assistance as I properly con. 1 wtl! no longer detain 
Yonr Highn^SM from proceeding with the agenda which yon have before you. In 
all the mattetrs which come np for your coni^eraiion 1 am confident that Your 
Highn^ses will keep before you the true interests of your several States, the welfare 
of the Princely Order and the highest good of India and of the Empire.” 

Hia Excellency was loudly cheered when he concluded his address. 

ReaelntuHis 

The Yioeroy then to(& the chair and the Chancellor, tho Maharana of Dholpur, 
moved the first resolution of coodoleaoe on the death of fcng GeoCTe V. 

H. H. the Maharaja of 'Bikaner seconding the resolntion said that having served 
His late Majesty as an A. B. C. for 33 years, he knew the extent of His late 
Majesty’s love and sym^tby for the people and his kindly and general nature. 

The Eaja Sahib of Korea and the Saja Sahtb of Mandi supported the resolutioa 
which was passed, all staoding. 

The Maharana of Dholpur ; moved the next resolution expressing profound and 
steadfast loyatty to the person and Uirone of His Majesty King George VI and offer- 
ing their feJicitations on his accession to the Throne. 

mie Maharaja of Patiala^ seconding the r^olution, sasi that their loyalty to the 
Throne was Ixadifional and did not r^mre reiter^on. Tho Throne was the symbol 
of the unity of the Empire. To the King, they looked for protection of tboir rights 
and continuance of their privileges. The loyalty of Princes was based on no Bemsh 
motive but was inherent. They were looking forward to the visit of their Maj^ties 
the King and the Queen, to India when they would have an opportunity of demons- 
trating their persotml loyalty. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that in the midst of disintegrating infiaenoes 
visible in all parts of the world, the personality of the King-Emperor was a great 
force to preserve tho integrity of the Empire, King George VI nad made it clear 
that he was determined to follow in the footsteps of his inastrions father. That was 
a good augury. They were anxiously looking forward to the visit of the King and 
the Qaeen to India, and despite the opinion of a certain school of poUtioal thooght, 
Their Majesties would receive the warmest welcome in India. 

T^ie Maharaja of Bewa said that the OhanoaUor had eobo^ the sentimente ot all 
the Boling Princes. In lndia,Jhe person and throne of the King were held sacred and 
their rehuiooship with the Throne was sanctified by treati^ which were inviolato 
and inviolahle. 

The Baja of BUa^r siMd that the personal touch of His Majesty was very vain- 
able. The King was the symbol of the Empire. In the midst of destructive iofluenoei 
the Ekimire imunt^ned its unity. With the valuable advice ot the King, the States 
would nwe Hie changes necessaiT which woold lead to better understanding 

witiila the Omnnoawealih. 

The resolotien was cmieid, all standing. 
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Th® Maharaja of Dhdpur next moved a resolution, welcoming Lord Linlithgow 
as Vhseroy. He said that India was at the cross'roads when the Viceroy assumed 
office and WK embarking on a difficult constitutional experiment. Lord Linlithgow 
bad made a spwiai study of the problem and was aotively associated with it at a 
very important stage of its consideration and was greatly responsible for the build- 
ing of the new Constitution. During the last tan months the welfare of the tnassee 
had been the key-note of the Indian administration. The Chancellor had no doubt 
that the Viceroy would prove a real friend of the Ruling Princes. 

The Maharaja of Itewa, seconding the resolution, said that in Lord Linlithgow they 
would find a most sympathetic Kuler who would safeguard their rights and mmntaia 
their dignity. It was a matter of gratihcation that the Viceroy was no stranger 
to India. His visit as Chairman of the Agrieuitural Commission wonid always be re- 
membered with gratitude whose labours ensured the well-being of the masses. The 
Maharaja also welcomed Lady Linlithgow who would share the cares mid responsi- 
bilities of the Viceroy's high office. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner smd that the Princes would not look in vain to the 
Viceroy for safeguarding the interests of States under the new Constitution in which 
Rulers will take their proper place as willing and contented partners. He hoped 
that the constitutional problem would be settied to the satisfaction of Rulers, in a 
manner conductive to the preservation of imperial interests. He heartily welcomed 
Lady Linlithgow, 

His Excellency the Viceroy thanked the Princes for their warm welcome to him- 
self and Lady Liniithgow and said that their generosity and good wishra were pre- 
cious things to him. He was very much touched at the expression of their good will. 
The Maharana of Dholpur next moved two resolutions, one recording sorrow at the 
demise of the Mir of ^bairpur, the Raja of Cbamba, the Raja of Hajgarh and the 
Nawab of Radhanpur and the other offering congratulations to the Maharaja Bcindia 
of Gwalior and the Maharaja of Cooch Behar on their investiture with Ruling 
powers and to the Mir of Khairpur, the Nawab of Radhanpur, the Raja of Rajgarh 
and the Raja of Cbamba on their sucoession. 

The Chancellor presented a statement showing the work done by the Chamber 
during the last three years, specially thanking the members of the Standing Com- 
mittee for th^ valuable collaboration. 

The Maharao of Catch and the Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Chancellor. The 
Chamber then adjonrned. 

Second Day-— New Delhi — 25tfa. February 1937 

Tho t'hamber of Pxinoes again met this morning with H. E. the Viceroy in the 
chair. Forty- four Ruling princes were present, while the galleries wore crowded 
with visitors. 

The Afaharana of Dholpnr, Chancellor, presented to the House the reports of Sir 
V. T. Krishnamackari who represented Indian States on tho League of Nations and 
of the Standing Committee cm the question of abrogation of the mail robberies rule 
as applicable to Indian States. The Hoime approved both the reports 

Under instruction from H: B. the Viceroy, Sir Bertrand Olaney, Political Secre- 
tary, announced that the Maharao of Cutch and the Maharaja of Bikaner having 
withdrawn, only two oandidates were left to the contest for election to the Chan- 
cellorship. The Maharaja of Patiala was elected Chancellor by HO votes to 13. 

The Mahaja of Patiala thanked Their Highnesses for the oonfidenoe in him and 
assured them that be would carry out, to the best of his ability, the traditions of 
the Chamber and serve the Prinomy Order as he bad done in the past 

The Jam Saheb of Navanagar was elected Fro-Chanoellof unopposed. 

The Maharana of Dholpur^ the outgoing Cbaucellor, addressing the Yloeroy said 
tirat His Exoeileooy must be glad to sea a large numoer of Princes represented in 
the House, which was an indication of the rehabilitation of Princes’^ interest in the 
Cffiamter. It had been a matter of great satisfaction that the policy of bringing all 
States into direot relation with the Government of India had been pursned but there 
were some Rnlers who^ oonneotloa with the Government of India was not direct 
szKl he hoped that their relations would be simplffied. He thanked the Viueffoy on 
Mudf of the Priooes for sending his representatives to olmrify the Issnm involved 
in tireir loining the F^eration aw for the personM interest taken by Esodlenoy 
is the welfare of the Princes. the result of disoussious wbioh States had"* smd 
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the Msharana “with Your Exoallenoy’s repreeeotatives a^d batweeu thomselres, they 
have foHUd with regard to the lustrumeat of AcceBsioo aud the Scheduled attached to it 
that certain aneDdments, resorvatioua, and limitatioDS were necessary for the proper 
safeguarding of the rights Bad privileges of States and Uieir Rulers, The proposals 
, that States are able to evolve will be submitted to Your Excel ienej iu order to en- 
snro that the agreed standard Instrxuneut of Accession contains provisions of geuer^ 
applicability r^nisite to safeguard the interest of States. While it is reoogoieod that 
the final decision regarding accession must rest with each State, the fact that the 
standard Instrument of Aocession will be uniform to all States makes it necessary 
for Bt^es to co-operate in the work of producing aa Instrument which would moot 
the requirements of Static generally." 

The Mabarana of Dholpur noped that His Excellency would give duo consideration 
to the proposal which were to be forwarded by the Chancellor and the Stauding 
Committee on behalf of States. 

- The Viceroy, in reply, thanked the Sdaharaua for Iho kind words nsed and assured 
him that he would give personal attention to several matters be had raised (applause). 
Bis Excellency said that it bad given him great satisfaction to work with the Chan- 
cellor (Mabarana of Dholpur) and he felt sure that he would find it au easy to work 
with his successor (Maharaja of Fatiala). Referring to the duty he had performed 
as Chairman of the session of the Princes’ Chamber, the Viceroy remarked that his 
task iu the chair had been much more easy than in another Chamber (langhtorj 

The Maharaja of Patiada proposed a vote of thanks to the ontgovng Chancellor. 

He said that the Mabarana of Dholpur had worked os Chancellor “with soch offl- 
oiency and hard work.” 

The Raja of Bilaspur supported the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Bouse then adjourned sitie die. 


Indian Princes and Federation 

Mr. J. H. Morgan’s Opinion 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met at New Delhi on the 
1 9th. Fcbrtiaiy 1937 under the Chairmanship of the Uahaiaua of Dholpur, the Chau- 
cetlor. Ihose who attended were the Mahai'aj.u> of Dewas (Junior) and Dungarpur, 
Mabarana of Jhalawar and Raja of Mandi. It was believed the meeting reviewed 
the position of Indian princes vis a vis the Federation in the light of various reports 
of committees which recently met in Delhi, spocialiy the report of the OoostUational 
Committee, and deferred decisions to tho general meeting of Princes which was to be 
beM on the next day. 

One of the documents which engaged the mMt anxious considoration of their 
Highnesses was Mr. Morgan’s Report which was believed to have been submitted to the 
Chancellor, Mr. Morgan who had very carefully analysed the Government of India 
Act and the Constitnlion Ommittee’s report was understood to have taken tho view 
that the Government of India Act as such was unsatisfactory iaasmuch as it left too 
many loop-holes through which autonomy aad sovereignty o£ the Princes would be 
encroaohM upon by the Federal milhority- Lobby talks indicated that Mr, Morgan w;m 
opposed to the Princes entering the Federation until their right of secession was defini- 
tely recognised in the ConstituUon Act. Iu support of this Mr. Morgmi had given the 
analogy of the Statute of Weataioister whereunder any momber of the British Com- 
monwealth ec«dd secede after giving due notice to other members, 

Mr. Mcrgtm ailao was beiliev^ t^ be advimng the Priaoes to insist the tenure 
of fflembership of their nozobees in the Federal L^islature should be during ibeir 
pleasure only and If, at any thoe^ a Prince was oonvinoed that his representative wa-s 
not aoti^ in aceor^oe with hbs iostrootions er in the interests^ of his SUte- Bie 
reder will have right to reorii his somiaee irrespeotive of the life of tho Federal 
Lei^t«e. 



HB, itORGAK’B REPORT AND OPINlOEi 

Two points it may be useful to remataber in conneotiou with Prof- Morgans re« 
ooiiUB8naati<m to the Princes are that they should demand the right of secession from 
the Federation as a condition precedent for joining. One is that in 1934, along with Sir 
Wilfred Green, now Lord Chief Justice Wilfred Green, he signed a statement that 
the Goverament of India Bill had been drafted with scraj,ulou8 regard for the inter- 
rated States. After that statement was made at least 40 amenameots had been 
s^ested by the representatives of the States and been incorporated in the Bill, 
affording further protection to the States. 

Secondly, the States themselves have said nothing about the right of secession 
from the Federation for the last three or four years and among the original demiutds 
published as an auneaure to the report of the Constitution Committee, this does not 
nnd ptaoe. 

Apart from these docnments an informal Conference of Priaoas and States Ministers 
will consider the question relating to the appointment of Europeans in the Indiwi 
States and will deoide what points should be incorported in reply from the Princes 
when the Vioeroy addresses the Chamber. 

Mr. M<nrgfta*s Rep<^ and OpMon 

“It is my duty as Counsel to advise the Chamber in the fateful decisions it has to 
take with complete impartiality and entire detachment from politics," said Mr. J. H 
Morgan, E, C., in submitting his opinion, which was submitted to the Chaucellor of. 
the Chamber of Princes ou the 18th. Febrnmy 1837. In this report, which extends to 
65 quarto pages. Mr. Morgan lias subjected the whole of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 and the Draft Instrument of Accaraion, together with the reports of the 
numerous Committees of States to a close and exhaustive examination. 

Mr. Morgan had been attending most of the meetings of the Constitution Com- 
mittee in his capacity as Legal Adviser to the Chamber and many questions of law 
were referred to him by flis Highness the Maharaja of Patiala for liis considered 
opinion. At a meeting of the Committee Mr. Morgan pointed out that he could not 
regard himself as necessarily bound by its conolusiOQs and that on some points he 
found himself in disrgreement with the Committee as ia apparent from his opinion. 

Mr. Morgan had brought to bear on hie examination of the questions innumer- 
able cases from the law reports of the Judicial Committee of the Privy GouncU 
relating to the Federal oonstitutioos of Australia and Canada in order to determine 
the legal principles which would be applied by the Privy Council interpreting the 
Govemmont of India Act. Mr. Morgan says that ho bad noticed with sorprise that 
in none of the Oommittera and recommendations made by them were to be found 
any reference whatsoever to Privy Council cases. This was unfortunate in as much 
as officers of the Politicai Department may vary properly complain that the propo- 
sals for amendmeut and limitations had been passed upon them which wore of a 
vague, speculative and imaginative character and often based upon apprehensions 
which had no foundations in fact. 

Mr. Morgan says, as Counsel is to enlighten the Princes Chamber as to every 
consequence prejudicial to the tights of States as a result of their accsssion to 
Federatiou which his knowledge and experience as a constitutional lawyer might 
suggest to him. If be did not do this ho should bo neglecting his duty and States 
mi^t well have reasons to complain if in years to come sneh consequences occurred 
wimoQt his having foreseen of their occurrence. It was no part of bis duty, empha- 
ses Mr. Morgan, to attempt to dissuade the States from eutoring the Federation even 
as it was no part of his duty to persuade them to enter it It was for the States 
ihemaetvra after due con^deratiou of his <Mr. Morgan's) opimon on these qnratlims 
to decide whether or not they will accede. It may well be that the advanta^ of enter- 
ing the Federation outweighed dangers, in other words disadvantages, legally speaking, 
which are attendont on any contract so uncertain in its actual operation as a Feder- 
al contract had always and everywhere proved to bo. That however is a political 
qaeatioQ on which X express no opinion. In pointing out ‘'the elements of danger" in 
tola opinion the object is not to rmse difficulties in the way of entry of Indian 
States into tlie Federation but to remove them if removable they be. l^ey oao. I 
think, l» rmaoved if the Government of India is prepared, as I feet snre it is pro- 

K ared, to eonstder sympathetically everv proposal by way of “safeguard" which nan 
e shown to rest on appreciations well founded In law ; in other words on judimal 
CQQstroctions enacted ny Parliament. 

Fioally, Mr, Sforgstn says it is his duty OooDsel to advise the Chamber in 



tb« taie wiSi «&dl Mibna 

pi^lies.^M^ii»tn»}ti«tui^siia^ tul^se^ the O^uu&i^dr itti attM^wla 

to been ttoe ^reotif oz indireotly by the Ooo^^ or ttay mooito ot (t 

to isflnoBoe the edvioe irhioji it ia ny d^r to gTro. the Ito. 1 hare maea 
to toeve, ie i^eetty welt esdexstoed by the tioveromto ot Icnilft «h0!» oonto 
zeoef^ao of me t toke &ts 0 |^toaity to aotoiovUHto Aooordiag to the zoleo of 
ijxy profoBsioa io Eo^and as sooo se s Coai^t is bctetod he dismiasea eotiridy ^wga 
ibis ni^ ear polittou Tietrs of hie oira irbieh he my at ooe time oz aatmher estoft^ 
op<m the sobieoia aad eonfioes himself with all siooerlty to the puroty legal aspeot 
of the qaeatioBS sabmitted to him. 

Kr. Kozgao then deals with the “expleoatory memeraalum'’ oa ’^eafegoaide" 
Imd before the Coostitation Oommittee. Ha lays emphasta oo the qaestioa of 
eoTeraigoty which has been already dtscasaoi in the oKplaaatory memoraodnm 
eircola^ io Jaooary last. 

Dealmg with transformatioa to the scope and character of eoveragoty of tiie 
States in the erent of their acoessjon which is affected by the Act, Mr. Morao says 
that sorereigoity is rery eoosidarabfy ^^impatred” aad wholty trassformed. {a this 
respect Act itself is qaito as revomtiooaiy aa was the ongmal Bill. Ameodmeots 
pat Qp by Ur. Morgao and his oolleagues of Ihe States to 1335 ia aocordaooe with 
their lostnuBem were to a coosideraoie extoat not acoeptad by India O^oo while 
the effect to their acc^taoce in other cases was merely rerbal. Daring the 
of the Oovemment of India Bill soma ot the leading Princes in a conunanication to 
the Oovernment formulated certain observatioas on toa Bill expressing apprehenstona 
at the '^fandammitta! points” pat forward by them not being aocapted. As the resnlt 
of thdr objection, certain amendments were accepted by the Goveromont and duly 
passed. These amendments were parety verbal and qiite iltnsory. They have not 
changed the legal effect of the oi%mal draft of aeotioa 6 o! the Aot in the slightest 
degree. To iKtslate for the Federated State is to iegtalate for the sabjecto of thb 
Rnier of toat State and it matters not whether aabjects are expressly mentioned, as 
coming within the scope of the fedenU legi^tnra or whether they are not so 
mentioaeiL Th^ oan be no qaestion that the power is to legislate for all sabjeots 
of His Majesty in BriUsb India and indeed tor everybody else resident. It is, there* 
fore. obvK«a thM the sobjeota of every Baler of too Fedeated State will be jast 8<=i 
ranch sabjected and ns directly sahjeotod to too federal anthorlty as flis Majesty’s 
sobjecfta. Xbmr idlegmnce would henceforth bo divided between the Baler and 
Federatom. 

ff^ning from legi^stive sphere to the exeentire, Mr. Morgan is opinion that it is 
of the ntmrwt importance that the fVinces ahoold bear in mind that ooercive power 
of toe Fodend Oovorameut in Beenring Federal legislation to compel the States to 
carry oat way execotive obligations imposed on them la quite onlimited nader the 
Act. 1%e Federal le^latare ts as has been well aitid in a Oanadian case, 
^'omnipotent” within the Federal sphere and although the States hope and expect 
that enforcement of the federal oblations npoo a Stote will be conffaed to the 
Vicwoy in exmrcise of paramountey, it la not so confined in the Act or m the Draft 
Instimmeat ot Accession, 

U remaiM therefore to oensider this “explanatory mmnoraadam” in the light of 
“Federal Union” instewl of by the Act. A federal anion mt.‘aas in law toe sarrender 
of Mvereignty and an irrevocable surrender. Mr. Morgan concludes his obserratioa 
OB toe sovere^ty of States aco<»diag to the Federation in relation to the amend* 
m«Mit of toe UOBstitiition Act He says the subject of mnendmeat may be looked apoo 
from two pi^ts of view: (i) the amoodmeut of toe Act on the Im^tiva of Statea, 
® ameodmeBta ot toe ia oppositha to toe wishes of toe States, bat oa the ioi* 
tjative of the Imperil Oovernment or Federal Oovernment As reguds toe first case, 
the States might on some fatme date find their rights, aothority mid powers so 
serionsJr curtailed bb the r«a}t ot jodieial ooastreotion ot the Act as to move them 
to petition the Oovernment and Ivllameat of grert Britain to amend toe Act in 
80 oh a wumm as to re^re toe eoastraotion v^h the Rulma of States had put 
qpmi toe Act when they decided to hcoede to toe Fedmation. This is of course toe 
nmy winr in which toe Jn^^ment of toe Saprmua Court of A{>peal interpreting toe 
Act of FarlUusent in a sense cKmbrary to that intmided by the tegteiatiire which 
numd it or to toe intentHma of pvties who promoted it Weerreoted. Tbo potet* 
ttUty of each a rmnedy is not ezdtaied by the Aot bat «r A isatoNr of oonaUtational 
maotice it is eatrom^y nsdikely toat toe Oovernment and ParUameut of Great Bri* 
tain woidd consent to give eStiet to any petition on toe p«rt of toe Btates. 


Hm. oMxdIr ^ 

site of «<mafit^(xni loamidmeQt Itaa aa iflipor^t bsiriag o^ i&d 

«‘;ciil8so^«** c&Maotw of il^0 Uaioa arhicfc wilJ be ereatad by the accijaaioa 

of Ui0 SUfos. 3^ *iafi«80tttble” ia oowbere used ia the preambJo to the 
Fet^nd ooQS^tloA of Ao^ndU. But the anioo is ]ast as iodissuluble u ia the 
cm9 of the AoatraUaa Oommoavealth had ia the same sense, the States according 
to the Fedendioa hate no Hgfat of seoesatoa. Seoossloa is only possible If the Jm> 
peria) Parliament at the xeqaest of the States amends the Act to that effect This 
R may be taken as oert^ that the In^nat Parliament will, as a matter of eonsti-' 
tnUonm practice, noTer consent to do. To do so would be to negative the ^'pledge" of 
odtiraate grant of dominion status made fay the Seorotary of State during the passage 
of tiv« a&k through tho House of Oommons, 

Mr. Iforpdn next deals with the qaestion of interpretation of the Federal Consii> 
tation within the wnpire wid says it ks a historical fact that always and everywhere 
the coatraoting parties to tho Federal constitution have found that as the result of 
judicial oonstrcmUon the federal contract has turned out to have a meaning which 
they never intended when they made it. On the whole, the judicial construction 
has resulted in their finding that they have given up power, rights and authority 
which they never intended to give up. None the less, sur reader of these tighta has 
proved to be Irrevocable. It conld only be revoked either by secesaiou, in other 
words withdrawal from the Federatioo, or by amandmoats at the instance of the 
States of the Federal constitution. Neither course will be open to the States once 
they have ceded to the Federation. 

Beferring to the Instrament of Aocession, Mr. Morgan says even if the Instru- 
ments were to be r^arded as treaties in the sense accorded to such agreement m 
international law, it most be taken as certain that any oxtnnsio evidence of what 
was said or done in tho neptiations proceding the accession of the States to the 
Federation will be held by the Pnw Oouneil to bo totally inadmissible as evidence 
of the meaning of instruments or of the intention of the parties, the Crown on the 
one hand and the Bnlers on the other, who made it. English courts in oonstmiug 
a treaU follow the same rales as they apply to the construction of statutes and 
other Instrunioats, namely, tiiat the “text must bo coastmed as it now stands in the 
ratified convention and the inteutioo of its proposer is immatenal”. 

Dealing with the Instrument of instructions Mr. Alorpan says it will be teoalled 
that various proposals have been made for the inolasloain the Inatrameat of Instrac- 
tions to the Governor-General of the provisions for the protections of the rights and 
interests of the States in particular in such matters as ‘‘discrimiaatioa". The qaes- 
tion arises as to what^ if any, I^al efficacy is to bo attached to the instrument of 
Instruotlons. In his opinion provisions of tlie Instrument of Instroctions are unen- 
forceable in law and that the “silent" operation of the constitutional principlas” may 
mud probably will in the long run result in safognards" contained in the Instrument 
ItHMomio^ a dead letter. Even as things stand at the present moment aud without 
anticipating the grant which may bo either proximate or remote of the Dominiou 
status to the Foderated India, the saft^uards provided by tho Instrument of lostrue- 
tiona are by no means so “safe" as might appear. Mr. Morgan adds “it it hardly 
necessary for me to say that in observaaons on the weakness of the Instruments of 
Instruotions as safeguards for “tfie protection of the rights of the States, no reflection 
whatsoever on the good faith of the Ooverament which is responsible for it is inten- 
ded. So long os that Governmeat is ia power, there can be no reason to donbt that 
the Instrument will be honourably observed ahko in letter and in spirit. Bat a 
Government equally with Parliament to which it is responsible cannot bind its 
Sttooessors. As things are therefore the Instrument will hold wod as safeguard for 
j^t three years and no more. What may happen after the dissolution of the present 
J^liament it is idle to speoalate." 

As regards the Federal IiegisUtiva list Mr. Horgan states that States moat really 
bew in mind that there will have to be a d^nita limit to the limitations. In other 
words fedei’ation will never be brought into existence and will certainly never beoomo 
a “working proposition" if it is sought to impose iimitattons on the aoceptance of 
the items in the L^slative list sooh as would prevent the Federal I*oglsl^uxe from 
legislating effeotively at (til. . 

EeternM to the Executive power of the Federation, Mr, Morgan says it womd 
be impossi^ to institate mocn more to develop responsible Government la the 
Fedmration If the exeoative power was reserved to the States. The whole « 
xespoaaabte government la that the Federal Executive should be Teepcoatble to 
Feaeraf L^i^are, It the Staiw were allowed to reserve to tbeeaselTW exeoative 
44 
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power, the Federal OoTemmont so far as the States were coQoanied would he shora 
of its resmnsibiltties to the Federal Le^slature. The Statm must really audce up 
their minds either to aooept a share m the Oovernmeut of the FedersUoa or to 
remain outside the Federation aitogetber. 

Regarding paramountcy, l£r, Morgan is of opinion that the dualisni of the office 
of the Oovernor-General contemplated by the Act itself seems to be an artifloial one 
and moat resalt either in the Viceroy being completely abMjrbed in the Governor- 
General on the separation of the two offices by their assignment to two separate 
persons. This sopmration is boond to come if and when Dominion Btatos is granted 
to India. 

Conclnding his opinion, Mr. Margan says that most of the imperfoctions of the 
Federal constitution are due to the fact that the authors of it have had to incor- 
porate in one and the same political stmcture two fundamen tally different politics, 
the Indian States and Provinces of British India. This is the erptanation of a oertmu 
want of harmony in d^ign. The constitution is like a building which begun in one style 
of wohitectnre is to bo completed in another, in part Gothic, in part Renaissance 
and it may well be that the distribution of the stresses and strain of Btrneture 
will appear in oourse of time unequal to the burden of its support. In that case, 
amendment wQl become inevitable. It. conforms to no theory of federalism if such 
there be, but it is none the worse for that It is empirical but so is the British 
constitution and the British constitution has endured while more fmicifal constitu- 
tions have long since passed away. 

Mr. Morgan pays a warm tribute and expresses obligations to Mr, D. G. Dalvi, 
Advocate of Bombay and Junior Counsel to the Chamber of Princes who, he writes, 
has given him most devoted assistmioe in the twk performed under great pressure 
of time and one without his assistance could never have been complete. 


Mr. Morgan’s Views Criticised 

Mr. Mor^an^s opinion r^arding the Government o! India Act and the Instramaet 
of Accession was considered at the meeting of the Oonstitntion Committtee held 
under the cluunnanship of the Maharaja of Patiala. 

it trampired that daring discussions it was the general feeling that the insinua- 
tion against Mr. Judge Wadhams that, being an American lawyer, his opinhu in 
regard to the Act and Instrument was not sound and could not be taken seriously, 
was much resented while the Committee also Mt that the suggestion that he was 
imported for the purpose of advlring the Oonstitution Committee was not true as 
the Committee's report wa.s based not only on Mr. Wadbams’ advice but also on the 
memoranda prepare by the different committees such as the Informal Committee 
of Ministers and the Bombay Conference ot Princes and Ministers, members of 
which bad been advised by emiaent English K. Cs. such as Sir Wilfred Greene, Sir 
"Watler Monokton and Mr. Gavin Simonds, while some of the memberB were advised 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Bauru. Besides, it was hold that the report of the Constitution 
Gommittee was substantially the same as the recommendation of the Informal Com- 
mitttee of Ministers, advised as it was by Bir Waller Monckton. It was generally 
felt that Mr. Morin’s opinion was not strictly the opinion on the Act or Instrument 
SO much as a criticism of the different memoranda on tho basis of which the Cons- 
ttiutioD Committee worked. 

The general feeling ww that there was an undercurrent of auspioian in Mr. 
Morgan's opinion against the binding nature of the Act and instrument— an assump- 
tion which would make it inspossibie for imy nndei'standing to be arrived at between 
the Slates and His Majesty’s Government. For instance, the Act was liable to be 
changed bv Pm-liament if Instrument of Accession would in effect be violated and the 
Instrameut of lostmcikus by His Majes^ disr^orded by tbs Beoretary ot Btate by 
means of a secret despatch, it was oo nse, disenssiog either the Act or the Instru- 
meat of Aocession or the iMtrument of lostr notion on any permanent basis by 
which reKanoe coidd be placed on the word of the Crown or the Imperial Parlla- 
mant euacting legislatloa. As one of the members effectively pat it, Mr. Morgan's 
opinion ^loaceed the question -from an an^s wMob is tantiunonnt to asldng what 
wovdd happen if tiie law of gravita^n was cbmiged or the tnle of the road was not 
nAserved by the other part. 

It is noderstood that the Committee re^d the opinion as nuseceesary ^prehen- 
soa in the n^ds of Btates which, in part, ooofinas and stfoogly supports the non- 
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^uHon of the OoastUutba Coraraitten. Some mamhers apprahaad that whereas 
States were probably nearest to Pyieratton a few days a!jo, the pjsition at the pre- 
sent movement is far from beinj? ao. Optimism, however, prevaHs regarding the 
ultimate success of the Oonstitution Committee in removing the apprehensions raised 
uy Mr, Morgan s opinion section by section and it wresUal with the clocnment foe 
aearly six years. 


The Constitution Committee Report 

Hydari Committee Merabera’ Statement 

A statement signed by Sic Maaabhai Mehta, Mr. AUyar Khan (Hyderabaui), Rai 
Bahadur Amarnath Attal, Sir Prabiiishanker Pattaai, Mr. Y. A. Tliombare, Mr. K. 
M. Fannikkar and Mr. D. J£. Son, members of tho Hydari Oommittoe. says - 

“-A-Q attempt has been ma'te to discredit the Constitntion Committee’s Report on 
the ground that it had been based on advice of foreign lawyers. We desire to point 
oat that tho Constitution Cotmnitloo’s report follows in essentials tho views of the 
Informal Committee of Ministers known ns the Hydari Oimraittoe, The States re- 
presented on the Informal Oornmiliae of Ministers have had the advantage of opinion 
tr' distinjjnishod K. Os. Lord Justice Wilfrid Greene for the Chamber and for 
Maharaia of Bikaner, SB Walter Menekton for Hyderabad and 
.Mthiawar States, Sir William Jowitt for the Chamher and Mr. Gavin Symonds, 
Apart from these distingiii.shed British Cwnsels, some of the Stato represented on 
t ’^‘?^,“''^teo were also advised by Sir Tej Bahadur S;»pi'u. It is also important to 
note that when the recommendations of tho Hydari Committeo were formulated in 
beptember, Sir Walter Monckton, K. C., was not only present throughout the dis- 
cussions but helped along with Mr. .Tudgo Wadhams to shape the decisions”. 


Report of the Committee 

The follow ing is tlio full tost of the report of tho Constitatiou Corataittae 

1. A copy of resolution No. 3 is given as Annovure I to show the composition 
of the Constitutional Comraitteo m\d its terms of referenoe. 

3. The Committee met from the 35Hi January to tho 6rh February, 1937, and 
the preMut report deals with the conoUisions unanimously arrived at by the Com- 
mittee in respect of the goiior.U form of the fnstruraeut of Accession, Treaty and 
other righis wiiliiii the Fo-loral sphere, Administration and the Federal Legislative 
List. Tho names of members present during tho session and of those who attended 
as obsorvors are given in Anncvitre 11. The Committee de.sire to make it clear 
that the present report forms only the first part of tho tnl) report and that it is 
proposed to meet again shortly in order to consider other matters affecting accession. 

3. The Committee had Viefore them both the essential and the negotiable safe- 
guards Buggosted by the Chamber of Priuoes in 1933, and have examined them with 
a view to asuettalwng how Iat Ahoy have boen met by the GoveTBLtQeot ei India 
Aot of 1935, and by the proposed draft Instrument of Accession. A list of the 
safeguards is contained in Annoxure III. Upon careful consideration they have 
come to the conclusion that the safeguards have boon substantially mot and that, in 
so far as they have not been met or remain open to doubt, the recommendations 
suggested lielow will effectively aclitavo tho objects which the _ safeguards 
•were designed to serve. Nor arc tho recommendations conceived only in the light 
of tho safeguards thus formulated they represent conolnsions arrived at indepen- 
denUy by an examination of the Act and of tho Draft Instrument and by an appre- 
ciation of what they consider to be essential io the interests of the States. 

4, The Committee, have had the benefit of exaralQing the material prepared by 
other Committees, such as tho InEormaf Committea of Ministers, Committaes oon- 
sHtatad by various regional groups of States and the Bombay Conference of Princes 
mid Ministers, In examining tiio various recommendations thus placed before 
rtbem, they have been minaful of the faot that the Government of India Act has 

already been passed, and that, therefore, si^gestad for the ameodmeat of tho Act 
Uself should, wherever possiWe. bo avoided. Similarly, in the oonrso of their exami- 
nation, they liave confined Itheir recommendations te what they consider should 
be Amawda of the States. They are happy to he able to t^rt thM in 

tonaolatlng these recommendations the Committee are of the ananimous tnew 
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that they i^euld be pr«s^ bodi colleotirel; and iodlTldaali?, by the ^iles, lor 
lndttsioa is the Instnnaent 

5. 3?je OMftmitte© Erst co nsidered Ihe general form of the Instroattent of Aooe- 
sBioD, and a copy of the draft as finally appro’wed, ahwh has for its haaia Ih* draft 
Instniment oiroalated to the States by the Government of India, ia cont^aea 
in Anneauro IV. 

6. Ihe Committee are tmaaimonsly of the view that the danse dealing with 
“purpOTe" whioh is altogeUier new shonid be entirely omitted. They consider that 
objection to the njse of snob terms as “anited” is secondary in comparison with the 
ooodderatioiL that the statement of a politied ideal in a f^al document may oanse 
a tendency to set in which may have undesirable oonsequenoes whenever a matter 
of doubt or diffionlty arises in regard to the construction of a particular clause. 
The omission of the clause would in no sense detract from the constitutional value 
of the Instrument as governing the accession of the Btatea, and the Committee ate 
convinced that the omission of the clause should be strongly urged. 

It is felt, however, that the mention of the parties to the Federationj as made 
in the claos^ shouid remain, and the Committee recommend that in view of the 
proposed omission of the clause itself, the following words should be inserted in 
the third recital to the Instrument after the words ^'Fraeration of India : — 

“Oonsisting of the Rulers of Indian States, the Provincsi called Governors’ 
Provinces, and the provinces tmlled Chief Commissioners’ Provinces”. 

The order in which the oonstituent units Lave boon mentioned above is in accor- 
dance with unvaried past praotico. 

7. Clause 3 of the States’ Draft Instrument of Acccsssion of the 9th July, 19^, 
has not been included in the Government of India draft. The Committee desire to 
propose mi amendment to that clause as follows 

“No function in respect of any matters specified in the first Schedule hereto or 
under any provision of the Act which applies to this State by virtue of this Instru- 
ment of Aooession shall bo exercised in relation to this State by any authority 
other than a Federal authority, and save in accordance with the terms of this 
Instrument”. 

The oHect of this clause is oartly covered by Section 294 <2) of the Act which 
prevents the exercise of federal powers inside the State otherwise than by the 
Federation. The clause itself is intended to prevent the exercise in relation to tho 
State of federal powers ontside the State otherwise than by the Federation. It also 
covers the Em i wav Tribunal whioh has been f omitted, perhaps by inadvertance, from 
Bection 294 (»}. Moreover, there In an advantage in making it clear in the Instru- 
ment itself that federal powers and pw^ountcy powers cannot co-exist in respect 
of the same ar^ The argument that, if it is a gloss on tho Act. it usurps the funo- 
tions of the Federal Coart, does cot appeal to the States as the clanse represents 
what the States understands to be the intention of Section 294 (2). If there is room 
for doubt as to the meaning of Section 294 (2) the ^ates are entitled to have the 
position clarified. If there is no room for doubt, there appe^s to be no valid 
objection te elause 3. Ihe rigid insUteace on the letter of the rule that the Instru- 
ment should not contain provisions which may repeat or explrin the provisions of 
the Act itself may lead to difficulties which can be avoided without in way 
going counter to the scheme of the Act itself. There may be a iioint in saying that 
lastrnment shonid contiun provisions which are not it my sense inconsistmit 
with the Act, but so far as merely making explicit what is admittedly the intention of 
the Act is concerned, the Committee find it diffionlt to see what objection there 
could be to this eonise. It may be added ih^ the clanse in question was recom- 
mended unanimonsly by the Informal Committee of Ministers both in September 
and in Decmnber last 

a The Committee further sup^rt the view that the following ohmse should be 
inserted after the nroposed clwme 3 discussed in the preceding paragraph 

“Nothing in this Instrument shall affect the rights and obugations of the Euler 
of this in relation to the Crown with respect to any matter imt within the 

fnnetioDS exercisable by, or on behalf of, the Federation by virtne of the Instmnmit 
and no Fe^id authority sludi have junsdictiim with respect to such rights and ohti- 
gatioom” 

The eSeot of ihe|two classes read tog^er wonld be that no one hot the Fadend 
anthoritiM ( or the Baler ) is to perform Feder^ fonotions, mid that Federal autho- 
tities are not to interfere In ^ relatfoim betwe^ the Crown «id the RtUer. 
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^ does n(^ seem to cover the sabject fully for it does not meuHon the 
rights of the Rulers, and the reference io it to the obligation of the Crown does not 
necessarily cover all sucA rights. Section 2 refers only to powers oounected with 
the exercise of the functions of the Crown. Neither of tliese Sections fully covers 
the principle that the relations of the Ruler and the Crown are continued separate 
the distinct from their relations with the Federation and without inter foreace by 
Federal anthorilies. It may be mentioned that this clause was urged by the Informal 
Oomraiteo of Ministers in September last, and at their recent meeting in December 
the Committee maintained their roq^nest for its inclusion, 

9. Clause 4, paragraph 2 of mo States’ draft Instrument of 9th July, 1936, has 

not been accejtted. Its object was to guard against a possible implication that the 
legislative powers conferred on the Federation by particular sections of the Act are 
tacitly accepted by the Stat^. If clause 4 <2) were adopted, the Ruler, by his 
liistriiraeut, would be sure that he would be accepting only such items of the 
Federal Legislative List and such legislative powers in the body of the Act as are 
speciSed in his Instrumout. It might be urged that the Federal Legislature will not 
have power to mate laws for the States except in regard to matters which have 
been expressly accepted in the Instrument and that the only matter which a State 
will be required to accept in the Instrument will be the items in tho Federal List. 
Thus, for example. Section 215 of the Act corresponds to items 53 of tho Federal 
Legislative List and if that item is not accepted the legislative power under fcjeetiou 
215 will not bo exercisalbe for the State. The proposal to implement Section 138 (3) 
by the addition of a new item to the Federal Legislative List corresponding to it is 

satisfactoiy but is based on an interpretation of the Aot and the Instrument 

that Federal Legislature will have no power to make laws for the State on any 
matter, unless that matter has been speeiEcally accepted in the Instrument. The 
Committee consider that if the Beoond paragiaph of the proposed clause 4 were 
included this would clearly be the position ^ if not the Couit may take a different 
view. The consequence appears so grave as not to warrant leaving the matter to the 
hazard of interpretation by the Federal Ckmit, Section 101 is not a sufficient protec- 
tion by reason of tho fact that it only refers one back to the Instrument and if 

there is any room for doubt in the Instrument tho defect is not cured by tho .let. 

The possibility of doubt in the Instrument arises from the fact that by cidose 1 of 
the Instrument of the 8tato authorities the Fedora! Legislature to exercise, subject 
to tho terms of the Instrument, such functions as may be vested in them by the 
Aot. Priraa facie the words "such functions as may be vested in them by the Aot” 
would include all legislative powers which under any section of the Aot read in 
conjunction with Bection 99 (1) purport to be made appucablo to a State. Section 99 
(1) must itself be read in conjunction with all l^islativo powers conferred by the 
Act, and it is immaterial whether a eection conferring legislative power does or does 
not exprussfy nieat/aa fie Sfafes-, sirtoe m say case the States am bmwght in by 
Section 99 (1>, unless there is some other provision of the Aot to exclude them. 
The only other provision of the Act which might be relevant in this conneotion is 
Section 101 which, as stated above, does not appear to be a sufficient protection. 
The clause has been pressed by the Informal Committee of Ministers in their 
meetings in September and December last, and the present Committee desire to 
identify themselves with that view. 

10, Clause 13 of the States’ draft Instrument of 9th July, 1936, has not been 
accepted and an apprehension has boon expressed that it might, as it stands, have 
possible re-acUons on tho powers of the Crown. It was not the intention of tho 
Clause that it should have such effect, and in order to meet the objection tho follow- 
ing amendment is suggested which may take tho place of Clause o of the draft lus- 
tiument as circulated to the States : — 

‘’Nothiug la this Instrument affects tho continuance of my sovereignty in and 
over this State or^ save as provided by this [nstrument or by any law of the Federal 
Legislature made in acoordMoo therewith tho conlinuanoa of any of my powers, aotho- 
rity and rights, and the exercise of any of suchSpowers, authority and rights in and 
over this State is, save as above, reserved to me.” 

The Committee desire to add that the inclusion of the term “reserved” as sug* 

f ested both in tho present olanso and in the one proposed in the draft of Uie 9m 
uly. is important. The term was included in the Government drafts of Febrowy 
tmd March 1935. 

11. Omse 11 of the States’ draft of 9th July, 19i36, had for its object, the pro- 
tection of brosty and other rights within tho Federal sphere which could be 
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ttififtd-^a) \hal the lastracaeat cjbbkA deal with matters oateld© the State, and (h) 
that in anj case the right el the Fedwai L^felataro to legisiato in British India or 
outside the Stale cannot be fettered by the tustrumeat of Acoession of a State. 


that ptotection under Section 12 (1) (g) is intended to cover rights in the non-Fode- 
Ta\ aphero. The Committee are not w^ded to the form in 'whioh the prot^tion is 
afforded but share the view expressed by the Informal Committee of Bluiisters ta 
their letter to Sir Bertrand Clancy No. 68 tXJ dated 3Ist January, 19J7, that the 
protection should be l^al. While leaving it to the Oovornment of India to suggest the 
form in which sach legal protection may be given, it is felt that the object may be 
gjuned by recourse to agroemeuts, suoh as those contemplated under Section *04 (1) 
ta) Oil) between the Federation and tlia State whiob may speoialiy be made subject 
to the jurisdiction of tlie Federal -(^art. 

13. On the question of Administration, the Committee desire to explain that 

Floral executive authority in relation to items to which a State accedes is dealt 

with in five different ways in the Act and the proposed Instrument The basic 

assumption as made clear m Clause 3 (2) of the Udvernment Draft Insti-uraeut is 

that where there is a limitation on legislative authority, there will be limitation on 
the exfjcutive authority. 


(a) An absolute limitation npoa executive authority under Section 6 (2), 
tb) An administrative agreement under Section 125. 

(c) All entrusting of duties under Section 124 (1) conditionally or otherwise the 
consent of the Ruler. 


(d) A confenaont or imposition of duties under Section 124 13) for which unlet 
Section 124 (4) a financial oompeusation shall be payable. 

(e) Where the Federal exeontive auUiority obtains, but is not exercised eon- 
current executive authority will ^ exercisable by the States [ Bection 8 (3} j. 

The admissibility of a limitation upon federal exocutive anthoiity under Section 6 
(2) of Iho Act may possibly be questioned and it might be urged that m any ca-se 
such a iimitatl-ou was unlikely to be acceptable aiace it would exclude the possibility 
of the Oovernor-Geaeral in his discretion satisfying himself by inspection or other- 
wise that a^lministratioa was twing carried out in accordauoe with the Federal 
policy. The Oemmittee takes the view that on the wording of the Act and parti- 
culaiJy of Section 8 (li (ii) the admisaibility of au executive limitation under Section 
6 (2) is clear. Moreover, one ot the main reasons why the States objected to the 
origmai form of clause 6 in the Bill as presented to P<uti.ioumt was that it did not 
permit of executive limitations differing from the legislative Imutatious and it was 
to meet this point that Section 6 (2) was amended to its present form. Tho Com- 
mittee, therefore, conaidereJ that any rejeotiou on principle of execntive limitatioas 
should bo questioned by the States. At the same time, the Oomnaittee would agree 
that a provision in the Administrative Agroemont is gonerally a more suitaiile 
metliod of executive Hmitatious than Swtioo 6 <2). ft is tliought that each case in 
which such limitations are proposed ought to be examined on ito merits. The 
method of providing for executive reservations by an Administrative Agreement 
under Section 125, is, however, recoirtmended only whore such reservation is intend^ 
or possible and each State will have to consider tho choice for itsolf, bearing in 
mind both the requirements of Federal ateadards and of finanoing the admioistra- 
tion wherever so re^rved. Similarly, each State will have to determine what items 
to cover by administrative agreements. 

Where there is oo such reseevatiou either ^nder Section 6 (3i or under Section 125, 
Federal executive authority will be exercis^ by the Federation either under Section 
124 (1) or under Section 134 {3) and if under dhs two above Sections neither the 
Governor-General eatrnste to the Ruler nor fh© Federal I^gialadure by Act 
confers or imposes duties, the concurrent aathority.of the State, as already explained, 
will oontiime to be eiarcised under SeotioQ 6 (9); ^less the Federation prefers to 
implant its own Federal anUwiity within the State, v 

13. The Committee have examined the items in the'# 0 defai Le^sUtive List with 
a view to Buggestiog (a) reservations applicable to «the Generality of States 
and (b) reservations which the Commiiee coosidereA u to be ueoessary 
for protwtisg ^teobil ioter^ Hey have 'also iontinlaied general lumtations^'! 
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apj>lioabla to soToral items aad ooooaraiag each matters as land acquisition, discri- 
imnation so far as taiation is concerned and the liability of Federal Ag«its and 
OEBcers to the jurisdiction of the laws of the States, Thraa are included in Annei- 
tare V of the present Report. In suggesting these limitations the Committee desire 
to make it olaac that each ^te will ha?a to detecmine the limitations under which 
it proposes to accept each item as it will no doubt hare to consider its own indivi- 
dual requirements. Nor can the committee take any responsibility for the form of 
the iimitatioDS suggested and it would be for each State to take competent legjd 
advice so as to see what particular form is best suited for its ends. 

14. The Committee endorse the view expressed in the Hyderabad Memorandum, 
para^aph which favours the strengthening of clansa XY of the Governor- 
General a Instrument of Instructions so as to permit the Governor-General’s interven- 
tion in leas serions cases of disorimination than those which may necessarily imperil 
the economic life of a State. 

15. The Committee recognise the present occasion may not be convenient 
for a discussion of the vexed question of Paramonntcy, but they would recommend 
that the question may, in its relation to Federation, bo taken up in the not too 
distant future. The advantage of rather clarifying the practice governing the 
exercise of Paramountcy was racogniwd by the Secretary of State in his Despatch 
of the 14th March, 1936. It is difficult to believe that the exercise of Paramountcy 
will not be affected by Federation, and this queation of no little moment may have 
to be considered. 

Moreover, there is undoubtedly some nervousness amongst Rulers lest they may 
find themselves faced, even within the Federal field, by the doable power of the 
Federation itself and Paramountoy. The States’ understanding is that, broadly speak- 
ing, where the Federation can, if it wishes, exercise authority, the claim of the 
Paramount Power to intervene disappears. The Committee recognise that Para- 
monntey is the ultimate sanction for enforcing Federal obligations, but they assume 
that a State will be entitled, before Paramountcy intervenes, to have those obligations 
determined in the Federal Court. 

Perhaps the States' general thesis could be best expressed by saying that they rely 
on the Viceroy as the representative of His Majesty in his special and personal 
relationship with the States bei^ the friend of the States and not in any sense an 
agent of the Federation, The special relationship with His Majesty is very precious 
to the States and they are concerned to ensure that at some future date the rela- 
tionship is not weakened by the fact that the Viceroy is also Governor-General. It 
cmi hardly be denied that the duality of personality existing in tlie parson who is 
both Governor-General and Representative of his Majesty in his relations with 
Gio Indian States has in it some elements of danger. Federal responsibilities will 
necessarily engross the greater part of his time and the distinction between ids 
two personalities could without difficulty become blurred. If it did happen to be- 
come blurred, the Federal personality would almost certainly become dominant. 

Perhaps one step which could usefully be taken to avoid the dangers which the 
States foresee would be to recognise that this duality of personality should not be 
repeated in the Political Service. A Resident in a State, for instance, 
should be the Agent of his Majesty’s Representative bat never the Agent of the 
Govemor-OenerM and such a sopaiation of functiems appeals to be correct in theory 
and necessary in practice. 

It obvionsly might prove of great inconvenience to confine the Resident to the 
Paramoantcy side if this would render necessary the existence of another officer 
Agent of the Governor-General. It appears, however, that there is no room for 
such Agent. There will be no Agent of the Governor-General in a province. Such 
instructions as the Federation is entlUad to «ve to a Province will bo given by the 
Qoveroor-General to the Governor as head of the Proviooe. Similarly, it would seem 
that suoh instructions as the Federal Government is entitled to give should be 
given by the Governor-Genertil to the department of the State concerned. 

The Constitution Qommltteo meeting was presided over by the Uaharaja 
of Patiala, and among the members present were the Yuvteraja of Sir 

A'abhaihtxnkar Pa«an», Sir R. F. Shanmakbam Chetti, Mr. Kola Mwihava Bm, 
Mr. Miraa AH Yar Khan, Mr. Powar, Pandit Amarnatb, Mr. Sen, Mr. Rushbrook 
Wiiliams, Sir Manubhai Mehta aad Mr. .^di. ^ 
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XUe uomnsittee, while (^osiderJag the first seclioa of Mr. Morgan’s opi&ioa eoo- 
tainiag certain remarks against Mr. Wadhams as irreleTant to the diaot^on 

of the auhject, have expressed appreciation of the valuable RBEistaaoe raadeted by 
Mr. H-Kidkamt ihroogliont their diacossions, They proceed to state th^ the sugges- 
tion in Mr, AforfiKwia’s opinion that Mr. Wadhams was “imported for Iho oocaaion” 
and the inferenee tliat the Cemraittee report waa based solely upon hia advice was 
entirely incorrect. They point out that tn^ have bad before them the opinions of 
eminent English Counsel such as Bir Wilfred Greene, 8ir Walter Monolton, Sir 
WiiUam Jowitt and Me. Qavio Simmouds, to addition to other counsel such, as Sir 
Xe] Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Judge Wadhams and Mr. Morgan, K. C. himself. They 
observe that the details into which Mr. Morgan had ^one with meticulous oare, had 
bean carefully eoasidered and evaluated by other emiaent counsels to the course of 
the last four years and had either been embodied in the advice already given or 
disposed of by the States’ poliiioal and l^al Jtdvisera, long anterior to the present 
Bt^e. No new issue had been raised by these d^ls requiring wUol^alo reconside- 
ration. 

The Committee also eommetit on Mr. Morgan’s remarks on the possibility of the 
Act, in diaregai-d of Section 6 being radically amended, the Instrument of 
Accession being ovor-ridden by the Federal Executive and His Majesty’s Instrament 
of Instructions to the Governor-General rendered nugatory by a secret despatch of 
the SecretaTj of State. They say that on that basis it would no impo^lble to nego- 
tiate a treaty or t^reement even between independent parties and that it is not 
practicable to isolate the three doenments, which form an integral struetnro, in which 
each has a distinct function and value of its own. 


The Committee further observe that Mr. Morgan’* opinions we baaed more oa 
the criticism of the literature placed before the Committee than on the fundamental 
problems arising from acc^sion. Regarding Mr. Morgan’s view that the sovereignty 
of States would be impaired by accession to the Eederation, the Committee state that 
the orimnal ^fegnard formulated by the Chamber regarding sovereignty remaining 
unimpaired rela^ to that portion of the States’ aoveroignty, the exercise of which 
was not made over to the Federation and that it was ^1 along clear to the Btates 
that, to the extent to which they would acceile, they would contribute to the Fede- 
ration constated by themselVM in conjnnctioa with the Crown in the exercise of 
certmn other sovereign powers, antliority and rights, a contribution Implicit in the 
conception of the F^eration itself, llhey have no doubt, whatsoever, that the rest 
had been aiequatedy safeguarded and they have been fortified in coming to this 
conclnsion by Mr. Morgan’s own opinion expressed previously, in conjanction with 
Sir Wilfred Green and Sir William Jowitt that the “Bill ^pears to as to have been 
drafted with sorupolous regard for the rights of rulers of Indian States.” 


In the view of the Committee, Mr. Mor^ misunderstood the reasons that led 
the Btates to demand an amoadment of Clausa 6 Their obi action to the “sabjecte” 
being included la the Clause as originally drafted was only secondary and was on 
the ground that the subjects would only be affected by virtue uf Bufers’ accession 


in the Clanse as first drafted that Bnlets of Indian States should “aiMiept” a piece 
of British Parliamentary legislation as binding upon themselves and that the Cem- 
mittoe ware satisfied that amendments in this essential regard were not illusory or 
purely verbal. They have in this connection annexed In extenad opinions expressed 
by 8tr Wilfred Groese and Sir Walter Moockton which they ref^d as decisive. 
Those opinions express the view that the ameodmends safficientiy meit tiie i^ections 
taken by the 

The Committee have replied to Hr. Morgan’s opinion in legt^ to the quesUoti of 
sanction of coercive powers by qtaoting hie own earlter opinloa expre^iw la 1935 
in which he had stated that there was no such subordination, as was the <mae with 
a Province, of State Qoremments and State servaota to the Govemor-Oeneral and 
that the Federal Qovermneat had no means ^ compelliQg State sarvanta to aot in 
md of tiie Fedend Coort. Mr. Morgan had also stated in the earlier opinion tihat 
the internal sovert^gnty ot the Federated States was, in all th«»e respects, saved bv 
the BUI which did not contemplate the exarcise of gny Federal ^authority oyer the 
govemment of St^es. The Constitutional Committed expr^ itoeir aBemnent with 
th» ewUer yeiw stated by Mr. Morgan eM adhere to thaif view that numteptuttoy to 
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haa no power to panaliee a coatamacioos State beyond resorting to the OoverDor- 
Oeneravs powers in hia disoretion to issaa dhectioas to th.e Rulers. They state that 
the failare to carry out those directions would clearly set into motion the play of 
paramoantcy powers and the Section 138 and 2 are decisiv^e on the point. 

In regard to Bastion 124 also, which Mr, Morgan regards as a manifest violation 
of Federal principles in so far as it empovrors the Federal Legislature to impede 
duti^ or confer fancUons on States, the Oommittee state that at no previoas stage 
was any objection taken to this by the States as the result of strong support of the 
olaose by counsel in the above qaotatioa. Besides, the States had also in mind the 
alternative, namely planting of Federal officers in States to exeente Federal duties 
or functions— ao alternative which the States, throughout, had been anxious to avoid. 

The Oommittee proceed to explaun that Hyderabad’s objection to the word “unit- 
ing” occurring in the '‘Purpose” Clause was not secondary. It was true that Section 

5 itself contained the word ^‘uniting*’ but it was a different matter altogether accord- 
ing to Hyderabad to put that word in the mouth of the Ruler himself by inserting 
it in his lastrument of Accession. Hyderabad’s more serious objection was, however, 
to the entire danse which imported the political ideal into a legal doenment and 
Hyderabad had, therefore, urged the detetlou of the entire clause and the Committee 
in their own report, had agreed with this larger proposal and had, on the lines of 
of Hyderabad, recommended the entire omission of the clause. 

The Oommittee proceed to state they have had no misconception in their mind 
in regard to the implications of Section 49 nor had tbey even thought that a right, 
such as secession, existed in that Section, They are glad to note that Mr. Morgim 
agrees with the view expressed in the coarse of the Constitutional Comsmttee’s dia 
enssion that it was unnecessary to go into the matter ^ this sti^e. They are satis- 
fied, however, that Schedule 2 of the Act, read in conjanetion with Beotion 6 (1) (a) 
and Section 6 (51, adequately safeguards the fundamental structure which 
the States will accede and that the amendment of provisions, saved from amendment 
under Schedule 2, will affect the accession of States in altering the basis given in 
the Constitutiou to which they acceded. The Committee refer to the opinions 
expressed by Sir Wilfred Greene, Sir Thomas Inskip and Sir Donald Bommerville in 
this connecuon which confirm their own view. They proceed to state that the ar^- 
ment employed by Mr. Morgan that if, later ou. Parliament chose to amend Section 

6 itself, a State would have no remedy was purely academic inasmuch as, in a 
similarly inconceivable event of Pariiameut deciding to annex their territories, the 
States would equally have no remedy. They fear that to take account of snoh 
oontingenoies is a procedure as remote from reality as a spoculation of the effect 
likely to be produced if the law of gravitation were suddenly to cease to operate. 

Oommenting on the cases cited by Mr. Morgan, on which a separate annexare 
has been added, the Committeo in Mr. Morgan's own , words have uttered a warning 
regarding the dangers of analogies stating that the proposed Federsd Constitation for 
India has no precedent or parallel either in Dominiou Constitntiens or in other 
Federations outside the Empire. They point out that no such element aa para- 
moantoy fuactious of the Ckotra or, for that matter, tbs Instrument at Accession 
over-riding the Act, exists elsewhere and that nowhere within the Empire, to 
whioh nr. Morgan has confined his references, are there any simh sovereigatias as 
India’s States oniting with the Orowu for the purpose of forming a Federation. The 
Oommittee state;: “while accepting in general the possibility of interpretations being 
given by the Privy Council on the basis of precedents wherever applicablo tte 
Oommittee cannot believe that the Privy Ootxncil would be incapable of distiagaishing 
between two such essentially different types o! political strnotures as are represents 
on the one band by the pr^osed Federation of India and on the other by any one 
of tile ^natitations of the ^pire. 

The Committee deal at lengUi with the two suggestions made by Sic Akbar Hydacl 
and the Hydarl Oommittee, namely, the request to the Government of India to sympa- 
thetioadly explore the possibility of placing on record agreed understandings between 
the parties so as to throw light on the construcHoa of the Inatramant and the 
suggestion that the extra-etatal rights within the Federal sphere should bo givmt 
proteotion. The Committee express the view that both the Hydari Committee 
wd they themselves have throughout been aware of the difficultly inhment in tiie 
inQlostoii of provisions in the instrument itself for realisiag thye two objects and 
ibirt &e States had, therefore, left it to the Government m India to deyise o&m 
45 
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metbofe. if tnolasioa Sn the IiiatraisiMit waa iaptttaMe for ii8,pl«sa«attog 
meats of the 8tete& 

Oil© of tb® methods which the Hydari Committee had ia miad ia to the 

first proposal was the incorporatioii of proyisioos in the rules of prwtioe and pro- 
cedure of the FedertU Court which would make this poKihlBj partionlwly m ^ew 
of the assentially couttaotoal nature of the Instrument, as disuaguisbed from the 
Statute itself. In regard to the second proposai, the Goyorament of India hays bwn 

S eated to explore the possibility ot agreements with the Feders^on regar^og 
extra-sUtal rights and such ^reements were contemplated in section 804 (!)(») 
(iii) of the Act. The OommitteG remark that they are pleased to see thM Mr. 
liorg&n regards the first proposal emanating from Sir Akoar Sydari as a yaloable 
one. Ihey state, however, that while the arguments against the request of the 
nature m^e to the Government of India for exploration did not require such 
elaborate enumeration by the counsel engaged on behalf of the States, no attempt 
has been made by Mr. Morgan to suggest any other altarnatiye in matters anoh as 
the legal protection of the extra-statal nght^ which the States regard as important. 

The Committee are confident that the difficulties are by no means insarmountable. 
They are glad that Mr. Morgan agrees with their own idews regarding the power 
to contract ont of the operation of particular provisions of the Act. 

Tej Bahftdttr’s Opixuoa 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ who had been consulted by the Mshamja of Patiala on 
some of the points arising out of Mr. Morgan’s opinion on the Qoyarnment of India 
Act and the Instrameat of Accession, gare his opinion on those points and it 
was in vital disagreement with Mr. Morgan’s views. Kr T. B. Sapru starts with 
discussing the peculiar character of Indian Federation from the Federations in 
Canada aud Australia and says that while cases coming up for discussion before 
Privy Council or the Federal Courts are oseful np to a point, they are not oonclusive 
gnides ti) questions which might arise uuder the present constitution. It would, 
therefore, not be proper to be dogmatic on any issue at this sti^e and create fears 
and confusion where none would probably at all exist 

With regard to the qu^tion of succession in the event of a breakdown of the 
constitutional machinery under Section 45 of the Government of India Act, Sir T. B. 
Siqira is of opinion that no provision has been made in the Act as to what the 
next step would be. Section is not contemplated in the Act. but, in the event of 
any deadlock, or extraordinary sitnation arising, the remedy would be in the direction 
of extra-judicial negotiations with the Crown. 

Questions were put to Sir Tej Bahadur &ipra ia order to obtain a definite opinion 
on soma of the im|K>rtaot i^ues the most important among them being, 

(1) How is the ^vereignty of the State affected by the Act except in so far as 
it has been voluntarily conceded bp the Xustrument of Acu^ion ? Sir T. B. Sapru’s 
reply is that bejond the Instrument of Accession the sovereiguty of the Statra is 
ui^ected. 

(J) Is the Instrument of Acee^ioa the fioM and oompists Umltation on the 
authority of Federal Courts and Privy Council”— The answer is in the affirmative. 

(5) Has Parliament the power to legislate amending the proteofad provisions of 
the Act without, in substance, affecting the Federation i» wtablisbed under this 
Act ? — The miswer is that the States were acceding to the Federation as established 
under this Act. Therefore, any fundamental change in the protected provisions of 
the Act would be patting an end to the Federation established unuer tiiis Act, 
therefore the Instrument of Accession wodd have spent itself and the agreement 
between the States and Crown iu tlmt behalf would necesaartly com® to an end. 
Hie omnipoteooe of Parliament is not denied but an mnendment of the protected 
provision would nee^arily mean the tenaiaatiou of the existing understanding. 

(4) Can the Instrument be disregarded by the Secretary of State thereby 
rendering the proteotion afforded to the in the special powers ot iht 

Ooveroor General nng^ry ?— Sir T. B. Sopru’s ai»wasr is in the active. li 
wonld be no violent aesamption on the part of tiie States to tblodk that tht 
Secretary of State would act noneeiy and ho wonld ooofonn to the high traditieoi 
of pablic inteCTity. In the event of any such instruction being disregarded by th« 
Secretary oi State thm’e would be ^mough remedies to bring him to book beyma^ 
the one of impmwhmmrt, which, ia these days, might be considered by iome as Ac 
obsolete and rusty wei^ios. 
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(5) Is U open to the Federatioo to cos&scate money lying in a State bank or in a 
Bank in British India to satisfy a Federal claim against a federating State ? 
—The answer is in the negative. The decrees of the Federal Court are declaratory 
and therefore oanaot be eaecated as other decrees. There is no provision in the 
Act for passing special legislation confiscating such inooies. 

A few other onestions were also referred to Sir Tej Bahadur to which bis 
answers are regarded to be very convincing and satisfactory. Sir T. B. ^pru 
doeft not share the apprehensions of Mr. Morgan with regard to some of the 
provisions of the Act. 

With reference to the question of secession, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru says ; 
“Whether the Dominions, under the Statute of Westminster, of 1931 pos- 
sess the right of secession or not does not seem to be a very relevant ques- 
tion, in dealing with the Indian Constitution. The fact is that India is not a Domi- 
nion yet. Even with regard to the true scop© and import of the Statue of West- 
minster, there is difference of opinion among lawyers. Pei-sonaHy, I agree with the 
opinion of Professor Keith that Canada and the Common wealth of Anstiaha agree 
with New Zeland and Newfoundland to rejecting the existence of any right of 
secession. Moreover, the piinciple asserted in the Preamble of the Statue of West- 
minster is ill harmony with the terms of Article 10 of the Covenant of the liOague 
of Nations, for Domiutons, in accordance with the spirit of that Article, even 
accepting that it does not apply strictly to them, must be regarded as vitally inte- 
rested iu the territorial integrity of the Empire. At best to argue from Dominions 
to India seems to me merely academic and is apt to iotrodnco confusion into the 
correct legal ideas about the relationship of Indian States with the Crown. Assuming 
a Dominion has the right of secession, it simply means that it has the right to 
sever its connection with the British Empire. I caa scarcely conceive of Indian 
States entertaining any such idea. Ali that secession in their case can mean is 
desire to go out of the Federation. The whole Constitution is based on the assump- 
tion that the Federation will consist of ludiau States and after a few years if they 
decide to walk out of that it may virtually mean breakdown of the whole Constitu- 
tion as embodied in the Act. I don t think this was contemplated by Parliament 
or by other parties to the Federation, namely, British Indian Provinces or to put it 
otherwise by the Crown on behalf of the Provinces. 

“Whether Indian States should now demand the right of secession is more a 
q^uestion of policy than a question of law, but it goes so much to the root of the 
(^nstiUitioa that if a demand like this is put iorwaid, practically the whole of the 

Constitation will have to be recast and remoulded. Not being an Englishman, I can- 

not speak with oertaiuty as to what th« attitude of an averse Enghshman in England 
or the average member of Parliament on a subject like this will be, bat 1 think we 
ought not to forget the difficulties which this measure had to face in the Commons 
8ind from a certain claia of poUticiaus in PavUsuneut and outside. I doubt very 
much whether the Government would be prepared to take the risk of bringing the 
institution into the melting pot upon a demand of this character from any direc- 
tion. It is, however, more a political question than a legal question and on the 

political side, I am not willing to speak with authority. 

“The next point I wish to make clear is under Section 6. The accession of an 
Indian State caa come about only when its Ruler has signified his acceptance of 
the Inatrument of Accession in aooordance with Sub-sec tiou (1). Clauses (a) and (b). 
Indian Stales will federate not because the Act requires them to do so, but b^ase 
they ohoose to aooede to the Federation. They will accede to the Federation as 
established under this Aot with the intent that the King, the Governor- Gene rat, the 
Federation, the Legislature, the Foder^ Court and any other Federal authority shaU, 
by virtue of the lastroment of Accession, but subject always to the terms thereof 
and for purposes only of the Federation, exercise in relation to the States such 
fuactiona as tsay be vested iu them by or under this Aot. 



The Orissa States Peoples’ Conference 

The Orissa States Peoples’ Coafereace was held at Cnttach on the 23rd. June 
1937, under the presidenoy of Dr, B. Pattabhi Sitaramaya, The President, at the 
outset congratulated the oitizens of Orissa on the integration of Orissa as a separate 
Brovince and said : 

“The problem of the States is a much complex one than that of the Provinoes. 
It has been well said that ‘an aristocrat may »e disposed of with propriety by the 
use of gnillotine or some other humane appliance. Bat what on earth oan we do 
with his flunkey ?’ That more or less figuratively represents the position of affdrs 
to-day in India The Princes are truly in an unenviable position which deserves 
sympathy rather than condemnation from the public. They are clothed with a cer- 
tain semblance of authority, the SMne, that the people of the British India are about 
to be dressed up in by which a certain loyalty is compelled towards the ruling power 
and is rewarded with the enjoyment of certain personal privileges which are gratify- 
ing to their sense of individual vanity. The immediate captivates the Princes and 
the people alike. The remote is a tangle, the unravelling of which is a task too 
intricate for ttie ease- loving public. Yet the task has to be faced. The first step in 
the process is the need to awaken the people of the Btates. They are in ignorance 
partly, and for the rest they are helpless. Their strength most be proved to them. 
Thwr immense potentjaiities must be unfolded before their vision." 

Yon may not represent the whole of Orissa, bat as repr^entatives ^ of the 
State, your concern for yoor cnlture and civilisation and for your fellow citizens in- 
Jutoiting the British India is real. After all, how do your differ from them ? We 
are m many sutoationaliti^ with common forms of worship, a common historical 
tradition a^ a common biological descent. Administrative boundaries are an accident 
and no such artificial boundaries can operate as barriers against the enjoyment of 
e^ual rights by people inhabiting the two sides of the boundary. Is it not then 
highly surprising why tiie British Government in India considers that the people of 
the States sboaid not have the privileges of franchise which the people of the Pro- 
vinces enjoy ? 

Referring to the question of Federation the President said “Federation is attrac- 
tive and inevitable in a country like India where a third of the area and a fourth 
of the population are under the Princes, These have to be brou^t into the _ picture 
of a common government on the piinc^les of Federation. Accomiogiy the idea had 
appealed to th« imaginations of the Princes as well as the people of British India, 
wih had agr^ to it at the First Round Table Conference. But in working it out 
it has been discovered by the Prtao% that Central Responsibilities without which 
they could not have Federation la nowhere. It has been further realized by the 
Mcple of India that the “safeguards in the inter of India" which along with 

Centra! Responsibility wid Federation formed the three beams on which the Oongrees 
had agreed to raise the fntare Indian Political structure, according to the Gandhi- 
Irwin agreament, have r»IJy overshadowed the other two and themselves proved 
ultimately to be safeguards in the interests of Unglaud, not India. Thus is Federa* 
tion calculated to benefit neither the Princes^ nor their people nor the people of the 
provinces, but only the fourth party .—British Government. It is a pity therefore 
that the Princes would not have been able to reiect this deformed growth in one 
voice. The South Indian States having a large population and revenues and enjoying 
high honours in the numbers of guns they are entitied to are in a position ox vmi- 
and can easily load the dice, but moral infioence of even the minor princes 
who occupy a relatively hnmble position cannot alt^ether he neglected. 

Referring to the int^nal oondition of the States, the President said “You are 
the representatjvra of 36 Indum States in Orissa covering an u-aa of about 30, 000 
^uare miles wd ranging in size and importanoe from a State like Uayurbhaoj cover- 
ing mi area of 4^43 sq. mibw and with a population of 8,86,745 ^ u inoome 
of Bs, 26. 60. 000 to a small state like TIgirt with an area of 46 so. milw, a popula- 
tion of 34, ^ and annual ioconm of tUi. 235^. It is a well-known fact ^ a 
certain modified form of slavery still continnes in the States. There is idso tim 
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sj6t«m of forced labour, trade monopolies and interference in day to day administra- 
tion prevalent in States all over and these in Orissa are no exception to this 
praotioe” 

Proceeding Dr. B. Pattabbi Sitaramayya smd : 

There is a minor aspect of the problem which is being debated in the Hindi 
l^ess to* day. It relates to issue as to who should conduct the propaganda and 
educative work in the States. Is it the Congress, the All-India States' People Confer- 
ence or the local Kaiastban Praja Parisbat ? The third of these is only a limb and 
coDsfituent of the Second, therefore, the issue resolves itself into the question 
whether the Congress should undertake this task or ihe All-India States’^ people 
Conference. There is a tendency to look upon the Congress as an outside boay. 
But whatever truth there might have been in such a view before June 1935, after 
the passing of the Act, the object of which is to establish a Federation the States 
and the Provinces are to be equal partners under the Federal Constitution of India. 
The representatives of the two wings meet and hobnob with one another in the 
Central Legislature in a spirit of camaradarie and comradeship which should 
necessarily involve the extension of mutual hospitality to one another, the invitation 
of the States’ representatives to the Provinces and vice versa, to study the problems 
appertaining to the different parts and Provinces of India. The Congress cannot be 
treated as alien body by the States in any measure or in any sense of the term. 
It njaj% therefore, bo advantageous to lay down authoritatively the position of affairs 
regarding somes of the issue on the subject. 

The States’ People arc entitled to form CougvcsB Committees in States and it is 
not permissible to any Provincial Congress Committee to so f ame its constitution 
as to deprive Congressmen in States of the right to form Primary Congress 
Committees in the territories of the States and if any constitution is defective or 
doubtful in this behalf, it is upto the people of any State concerned to appeal to the 
l urking Committee of the Congress to get it suitably amended. The Congieas to- 
day contemplates the development of mass contacts and in shaping it, it is certainly 
within the range of practical politics to harness the immense latent powers of the 
masses in the States. 

The President then concluded with an appeal to the people of the States to come in 
line with their ielllow countrymen in British India and to organise themselves. 

Refolutions 

PoBLicArios OF States’ Law 

The following resolutions were passed;— 

‘’Whereas the people in general of the States of Orissa have no facililies to know 
the laws, codes, rules, regulations and orders by which they are governed, whereas 
it is their bitter experience that their lives, property and honour are not secure, 
ami whereas it is high time for the benefit of the rulers and the ruled alike that 
this feeling of iD.security disappears, it is hereby resolved that this Conference do 
take all such necessary steps for the purpose of impressing upon the Eulers of 
Orissa States the immediate necessity of declaring and publishing all those laws, 
codes and acts of the British Indian Legislature which they have adopted and also 
all such other law^ rules and orders having the force of law as they have framed 
for the administration of the States. 

“This Conference strongly urges upon the Rulers of the Orissa States the 
immediate necessity of conferring upon their subjects (a) rights of occupancy on 
their holdings, (b) fandameotal rights of oitlzenship. 

ObIYA UNIVirBSITT 

“This Oonferenae invites the attention of the Princes of Orissa States to the 
earnest attempts that are being made to carve out an Oriya University mid .exhorts 
them to contribute liberally to this endeavour so as thereby to conserve and enrich 
Oriya culture aud pending the formidion of such a University, the Conference urges 
the Princes to so orgMise their educational policy as not to affect adversely the 
onltargd unity of the Oriya community of Orissa, 

“This Conference urges upon the rulers of the Btates and the Government of 
Orissa that apart from the questioa of services^ there should be no diBcriimQatio& 
t^iween &d ^tea’ people and those of the Province of Orissa and requests that in 
muticnlar no disortmina^on be made in the matter of scholarsbij^ of merit in 
IJniTersity Examioataons. 
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This Conlerenoa, while appreciating the spirit of the Government India’s 
r«3ent statMoent r^ardiog forced labour prohibition In pnrsuanoa of the Draft 
OoQvention of the InterDationa! Labour Oonferenoe in June, 1930, records its empha- 
tic protest araiast the continaanoe of the practice in a muon more severe form 
than previously in some of the States, and particularly against double extortion in 
the shape of permanent additional taxation over and above the iisnsl forms of Begar, 
and urges on the rulers the immediate abolition of every form of Bethi either in 
the shape of labour or a money levy or both, and requests the Government of India 
to investigate how far in reality Betbt has been abolished in the States. 

This Conference draws the attention of the rulers to the wide-spread distress among 
their subjects caused by the evil practices of extracting Rasad, Magan and Bethi and 
strongly urges on them the total abolition of these. 

Federation 

The Conference, while in favour of an all- India Federation of a genuine character, 
declares itself unable to accept the Federation proposed in 1he Government of India 
Act, on the ground, among others, that it fails to secure any representation at all of 
the States’ Power of the piotection of the elementary rights of citizenship through 
the agency of the Fedeia! Court, and the Oonference pledges the support of the 
people m the states in alt attempts to be made to lepUce this mock federation by 
a real one to be fashioned by the mutcal consent of the people in British India and 
the Indian States. 

Iho Conference next reiterated the demands of All-India States’ People Conference 
for international administrative reforms within States. 

The Conference appointed a Oomraittee oonsistitig of Messrs Batish Chandra 
Bose, Balabanta Ray Mahta, Brajasundar Das and Sarangdhar Das (convenor) to in- 
vestigate and report on illegalities in the States. 

The Conference protested against the serving of orders under Section 114 Cr. P. 
C. on Babu Dayananda Satpati by tie Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Eachinda in 
Bamra State in connection with the Orissa States Peoples’ Conference with the collec- 
tion of subscriptions for the purpose. 

The constitution of the Oonference was then decided- The object was declared 
to be the att»Dinent of re^naiUe Government by the people of the States and 
honafide residents of the Orissa States above the age of 18 who subscribed to the 
object of the Conference were eligible for membership. Provision wm made for the 
starting of States People Association in each of the' On'ssa States and in portions of 
the States also delegates to the Orissa States’ Peoples’ (.'onfefence aie to be elected 
by the affiliated b^ies. The delegates of this year's Conference from the various 
States form the members of the States’ Peoples' Sabhas of the respective States and 
are authorised to bring into existence Conferences of the States and also organise 
subordina‘'e committees. 
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Educational Progress in India 

Education in India 1934-35 

The following is the oomment which the Sdacational OoinmissioDer with the GoTern- 
ment of India made in his report reviewing the general progress of eduoahon in 
1934-35 (says a prese note issued by the Director of Publio Information, New Delhi 

on the I4Ui. April 1937.) 

“■What ia wrong with the education baa been pointed out time and again and the 
necessary steps to pat it right indicated, but these steps are not taken. No 
Provincial Ministry since education became a transferred subject has had the courage 
to tackle the evils fondamentally. They could not reorganize and readjnst in the 
higher stages of the educatiODal system as there are too many vested interMte to 
antagonize, while in the lower stages they are helpless to stem waste and extra- 
vaganoe.” 

Bat so far as the upper sts^es are concerned, says the report, there has been a 
change in public opinion and an awakeuing to the necessity of educational reorgani- 
zation. In the United Provinces the opinion has been expressed in a Government 
resolution that “the value of University education is impaired bv the presence in the 
Universities of a large number of students who are unfit for higher literary or soianti- 
fic education, that these students cannot hope to obtain employment which would 
justify the expense of their education ; and that the only feasible remedy is to divert 
them to practical pursuits in the pre-Daiverslty stage. The Inter-University Board 
in its third Conference also made similar recommendations, while the Punjab Univer- 
sity Committee stated that a scheme of school reconstruction was a vital prelimioary 
to the improvement of University teaching. Similar opinions were expressed ^ 
over India, and there seems at last a general disposition to tackle the problems in 
earnest 

While tha problem has at last been handled in the higher stages, little has how- 
ever been done to diminish the waste and extravagance which characterizes the ad- 
ministration of primary education. Primary education as a rule is controlled by local 
bodies. But when no less than 74 per cent of all boys attending the primary schools 
never attain literacy, it is obvious that administration by local bodies of primary 
education has entirely failed. Local bodies complain of inadequacy of funds, but the 
waste involved is such that three fourths of the expenditure on primary education is 
rendered entirely unproductive. 

The dcCTee of control exercised by the local bodies variM from Province to 
Province, hut broadly speaking, it is correct to say that Boards are very sosceptible 
to locsd influeaca and open schools whore there is no demand, and keep them going 
when they are dead for personal and not public reasons. 

When the control of education in its primary stage was transferred to the local 
bodies it was expected that the local ^bodies acquainted with the local needs would 
be able to locate schools where they were needed. For a time there was eertainly a 
marked quantitative increase in numbers, but the method of increase was wasteful. 
There was no plan, no provision of bnildings, and no care in the selection of teacher^ 
The amateur in eauoation ran amuck and the professional looked on helpless — his 
advioe not ask^ for nor required. The position must be retrieved, and the method 
of retrieval is undoubtedly closer oo-oporatioa between local bodies and tha Dopant- 
meats of Education. 

Coming to aotoal stidistics. the number of institutions has decreased by 461 from 
256.724 in 1934 to *56,^ in 1935. The main decreases are in Madras and the 
United Provinces', in the former it was due to a deli borate policy of ‘proving a 
better and more economic distribution of* school, while in the latter it was due to 
consolidation and is therefore not a matter for regret. 

The quantitative increase in numbers undergoing instruction, however, oontinn^ 
l&ia increi^ was 86,995 in 1932-33, whan economic conditions and financial depr^sion 
impo^ a check. Next year the increase rose to 319,358 ; in 1^4-35 it was 333,979, 
of whoa 136^95 were girls and 196,784 boys, Tla total vmAtx of boya and gitfe 
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loatn^fioo in 1934^ throa^iHit India was 13,506,869. pecoasta^e of 
papUs nisltt InstraotMtiu botk boys and girls, is 6 out of an optimum figaro of 13 
p«r cent as i^nst 4fi in tbo previous year The percentage is, however, oonsidef'^ 
ally redoced by tie lag in girw education, for while the percentage for boys works 
out at 7. that for girls Is only 2.2. Taking, however, achoo(>goiag age to mean the 
age of eimnenlaxy education, it ai^iears that out of the totiy number of boys of 
^ool-goii^ ago who ahouid be in primary schools, K).3 per cent are enrolled, while 
the percentage tor girls is only 16.5. 

But these Sgores take no note of the wastage at the primary stage, that is, oi 
the large number who fail to complete the coarse and attain literacy. For the whole 
of India tils figure is no less than 74 per cent for boys and 87 pw cent for girls. 
These are terrible flares. The Education Departments are striving every whwe to 
reduce this figure, ana that their efforts are showing results may be seen by the 
comprehensive reduction ia the figures of wastage which were in 1931, 79 per cent 
for boys and 60 per cent for gir& In the first flash of enthusiasm, when education 
became a transferred subject, quantity rather than quality was the goal, but the de- 
fects have been diagnosed and everywhere primary education is being improved and 
mistakes retrieved. 

The table below gives the distribution of the number anier tastmotion in various 
institations : — 

Fob Maucs 


Kind of Institution. 
OoUegea 
High Schools 
Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 


1934 

106,190 

915,114 

1,174,677 

8.396,968 

337,308 

For FcMALEa 


1935 

109,315 

944,922 

1,172,066 

8,639,405 

239,181 


Increase 

3,125 

29,806 

- 2,612 

342,437 

1,873 


College 
High Bcbools 
j^die Schools 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 


2458 

92,430 

140.101 

1,409,330 

175^) 


2.493 

9a975 

146,0^ 

1,450,267 

ia095 


335 

6^5 

5,941 

40,937 

576 


It wiU be seen that the most noticeable increase h^ been at the 'primary stage, 
whwe the number has increased by abont two and half lakhs m the case of boys 
and by abont half a lakh in the case of ^rls. 

The total eapenditare from all sources on education in British fudia shows an in> 
crease of Rs. 34,46434, the total for the year being fo, 26 K, 11,420. 43.7 per cent 
of this expenditure was mat from Govornment funds, 157 per cent from local funds, 
22 per cent from fees and the remaiuing 15.6 per cent from other sources. Retrench- 
mei^ measures due to shear financial necessity are still in force, but the 
increase shows that the needs of education are not being entirely subordi- 
sated to the need for economy. Madras leads with an increase of Rs. 

9.^ lakhs from Goveramont funds. Bengal has an increase of 1.30 lakhs, the United 
Pfovincea Rs. 4.10 lakhs, and the Central Provinces Rs, 1.32 lakhs. The decreases 
are— Burma will as mnoh as Rs. 3,6 lakhs, and Bihar and Orissa with Rs. 3 lakhs. 
Bladras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Pamab, the Central Previnces, Assam and 
the North- Frontier Province alt contribute over 40 per cent of the expeadi- 
tore directly from Government funds. The N. W. F. P. coatributes as much as 
66.4 per cent of tbs total followed among major Provinces by Assam with 56.8 per 
cent, the United Provinces with 53 per cent, and the Punjab with 51.2. Ben^ and 
are the lowest witii 31.5 and 31 per cent respectively. Bat the latter him 
30.1 from local funds Bengal, with its noge system of private schools, has 4441 
from toes. 

The avenge cost per pupil for Btifisb India in high schools is Ba. C3-3-I, In 
noddle Bobo^ Rs. 20-14-9, and ia primary sakaob Rs. 7-15-& The distribahoa of 
Oovernment e»eiidttora on the various types of institutions U as follows Uoiver- 
sitiaa nod coBeges 14.7 per cent, secKmaary schools 24.1 per cent, primary sobooia 
34J, giris' edonatioa I3.@ and dlreotiaii and las^tios 8,8. It will be noted that 383 
per cent goes on blgk^ edmmtioa, ud milv 34.3 on primary edocatioa. In Eogland 
She pereenta^ «re UadvmsHtos SB, aeoesdary schools |18,44, md eiementary soboohi 

ms. 
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iQcreasine iaterest is beiug taken in physic^ edncatioo. There is i general faJC^gT- 
nition that the old tyue of drill ie of little valae, and phjrsical tnuaiog On modera 
lines is being introduced in moet ProviucM. The growing interest in gjunes is 
reported to nave created a demand for more playgronods everywheres but moch 
leeway has yet to be made in the miter of physical training and games. 

Scouting continues to grow in popnlaritv, and the Bomber of scouts in India has 
increased from 231,956 to 273,8)3, The Girl Guides movement is also steadily growing 
specially in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Bombay, Madras and the Unitaa 
Provinces. There were 34,318 girl guides in India during the year under review, 
which is an increase of 1,833 over the preceding year. 

More attention is also being paid to the medical inspection of schools, specialiy 
in the United Provinces where special school clinics have been set up in the larger 
cities and milk is also given to those needing it. 

Coming to the education of special classes and commonities it appears that the 
number of institutions for Europeans and Anglo-Indians has diminished by G to 413. 
The total enrolment haa, however, gone up by 763 to 27.1&5 for boys and by 687 
to .33,418 for girls. There has been an increase of Rs. 1,38,240 in espenditure, but 
fees and endowments still form more than two-thirds of the total. The usual high 
standard reached by these schools is being maintained averywere, but there are 
abundant signs that the need for practical manual aptitudes is being more generally 
recognised. 

There has been an increase in the namber of Maslim boys under instruction by 
47, 014 to 2, 838, 481, while the number of girls has increased to 749, 375 by 29, 373, 
which is, considering the circumstances, a satisfactory figure. All |stsiges of education 
share in tha increase, and there is wel-comj addition of 101 girls reading in the 
University stage. 

The segregate school for Muslims undoubfcelly retards the progress of primary 
education among them. Maktabs and schools of the same type are popular, but as 
factors in educatioual progress they ate of Uttie or no value as they ate regarded 
primarily as religious institutions and not as part of the educational structnre. The 
teacher or teachers are eugagei for tlietr knowledge of religion and not for peda- 
gogic qualities It is time, says the report, the situation was recognised and real 
efforts made to taokle it. 

It is siguifioant that steps are beiug taken in this direction in Sind, where efforts 
are being made to encourage children to attend board schools in place of segregate 
schools and iu Bjhat and Orissa, where Government have decided to call maktabs 
primary Urdu schools and are aiming at a common school. 

The number of Depressed Glass students under instruction continues to grow, 
onlv the Punjab showing a reduction, the total namber under ii^truotioa being 
1,306,193 against 1, 163,136 in the preceding year. The greatest increase has been 
again in Madras, with 16,044. But there is still very considerable prejudice in this 
Province against admitting Depressed Class pupils to ordinary schools. In other 
Province this prejudice is reported to be fast disappearing. 


Primary Education in India 1934-3S 

“57.5 per cent, of all the schools in British India are schools which have only one 
teacher, and the majority of those single-teacher schools are incomplete schools, that 
is, schools which break up before the class where literacy is attained. These inemcient 
small schools are obviously useless schools from the point of view of literacy— but 
they are worse than useles.s, because they d^aitely prevent the spread of literacy 
by deflecting the bulk of tha funds from schools which do make a proper return, 
L\tUe will be done to increase iiiaraoy until amalgamation and consolidation of 
achools and the elimiaation. of the incomplete and the slngte-taachoc schools anabla 
the money available to be spent on schools capable of making a fair return. Before 
this ia done, however, looai bodies who are responsible for the provision and control 
of primary education must appreciate the p^itioa and realize that the spreai and 
improvement of primary eaucation is their concern. So far they have not shoul- 
dered the responsibility placed on them by the transfer of primary edaoatioa to 
their charge several years back. Bjfore any other problem is tackled, this qu^tion 
of obtaining a fair return for the money spent on primary education mast be faced 
and detdt with. Education Departmeuts in every Province have pointed out the 
defects and indicated the cures year after year. A slow and painful rehabilitation 
is takiag place in some Proviuces, but the pace is too slow and local bodi^ every- 
where prefer the political power the control of education gives them to the welfare 
46 
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of the ohildron eatrosted to their obevge. fhts is a se7e^a iocUotmeat, bat r^ort 
after report proves its troth,” 

The total oamber of primary schools for boys ia British India daring this year 
was 166, 58B, with an enrolment of 8, 639. 405 of which over 1,000, 00&, were 
reading in boys' sohools. The namber of men teachers in the sohoola ww 
3S7. 932, of which only 55, 1 percent, were trained. 

Though there has been a decrease of 292 sohools, there has been an increase of 
242, 437, in enrolment The decrease has been the greatest in the United Provinces, 
as muay as 454 sohools being closed thongh enrolment has increased there by ov^ 
10, 000. The decrease in the United Provinces is due to the closing of small and 
uneconotnic schools m[td was a step in the right direction, tboi^h nothn^ more than 
a step. The largest increases in enrolment were 78, ^ in Madras, 75, ^ in Bengal, 
37, 157 in Bihar and Orissa, 30, 074 in Bombay, and 10, 689 in Assam. The Ponjab 
records a decrease of n^rly 6, 000, 

The average number of pupils per primarv school for boys was 53 for the whole 
of British India, the Provincial Sgares being, Madras 55, Bombay 79, Bengal 41, the 
United Provinces 63, tbs Pnajab 66, Bihar and Orissa 35, the Central Provinces and 
Berar 75, Assam 48, the North West Frontier Province 56, Coorg 84, Delhi 
A]mer-Merwara 57, Baluchistan 28. 

The ^ares show the large number of incomplete and one-teacher sohools which 
continue to exist and cause wastage of both money and effort 

The total expenditure on boys' primary education was Bs. 69, 56 3^, which is 
h^er than the figure of the previooa year by about Rs. 1, 00, 000. With the 
exception of Bombay, where there has been a decrease of a little over a CLuarter of 
a lakh, and of Barina, other Provinces show increases. 

The average cost per annum per child in a primary school is Rs. 7-11- the cost 
in the various Provinces bmng as follows Madras Rs. 8-6-5, Bombay Ra, 16'8*3, 
Bengal Es. 3-6-9, the United Provinces Rs. 7-7-3, the Punjab Rs. 10-13-5, Burma Ks, 
7-9-11 Bihar and Orissa Rs, 6-0-5, the Oontral Provinces and Berar Rs. 10-5-S, 
Assam Rs 4-9-7, and Oie North West Frontier Provinces Rs. 12-13-3. 


It is not, however, the namber of boys attending primary schools which is so 
important as the number which continue to the end of the coarse and their distri- 
bation. ^tistic^ show that in Madras Class 11 has less than half the numbers that 
are in Qass I, while in Bengsd Class II hen only 35 percent, of the boys ia Class T, 
the United Provinces h&s 54 per cent, the Punjab 46 per cent, Bihar and Oriasa 67 
per cent, and the Centra! Provinces 68 per coat. The distribatioa between Classes II 
and III and III and TV is more evui ; it is between clai^^ I and U that the loss 
ocenrs. 

In the whole of India, 74 per cent of those attending primary schools fail to 
reach CSass lY, where Uiey may be said to attain permanent literacy. In Madras 
the wastage is as much as 69 per CQut and in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab 75 per cent, Bombay with 59 per cent and the CentriU Provinces with 52 per 
.-£ent are better, but Bihar and Orissa with 85 per cent and Bengal with 86 per cent 
w^^^tage are the worst. 

T.These figures are appalling and the system which allows them Is greatly 

inefficK’jtgnt and wasteful. ISie causes have bean diagonized ; they are bad teaching 
in the iftlifants’ classy leading to stagnation and loss of promotion, irregular attend- 
ance due various causes inciading sickness, poverty, parents’ lack of intareet, and 
ineffeotive i^rgaoisatioa by local bodies, which ^o accounts for the bad teaching. 
There are of^^course cur«3 which have beau pointed out again and again, but the 
present system^ makes it dilScait to pnt them into force. 

Until the exn jgting nombers of boys attending primary schctols are rendered literate, 
I increasing these nombers. 

'jj[n the percentage of boy a betweda tjie ages of 6 and U —aclaally 
\* the literacy figures for each Province given below are well 


it seems little i 
In this conneeb 
attending sohooU i 
worth studying * 
Province. 


Madras 

Bombay 

B«igal 

Onsm ProTumaa 


"^-Fercaatage of boys in primary 
\. Olaases to those of seboot- 
'4 going age. 

\ 71.3 

V 




36J 


Peroentage of litaraoy, 
i. e. who raaoh 
Class IV, 

31 

41 

14 

85 
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Provincft. 


Punjat) 

Burma 

Bihar & Orissa 
Central Provinces & Berar 
Ae&axa 

North-West Frontier Province 
Coorg 
Delhi 

Ajmer-Merwara 
Balaohistan 
Bangalore 

Other Administered Areas 
British India 

(a) Bract figures not available. 


of boys in primary 

Percentage of lite: 

to those of school- 

i. e. who reach 

going age. 

Qass IV. 

51D 

25 

*9.0 

18 

36.1 

15 

39,* 

48 

41.3 

36 

40.9 

*3 

56.8 

62 

63.4 

27 

34.5 

(a) 

18.3 

29 

94.9 

37 

75.1 

34 

50,3 

26 


It will be seen that High enrolments do not necessarily mean high literacy 
figures. Thus Madras with far the highest percentage of boys attending school has 
for interior literacy figures to Bombay and the Central Provinces which have com- 
paratively low enrolraont figures. Again the Punjab wjth just over half the boys 
available in school has no better literacy figures than the United Provinces with* a 
little over a third attending. This reinforces the argument that quantity in education 
is no substitute for quality. As already mentioned, the percentage of single- teacher pri- 
mary schools to the total number of schools is 57 5 for the whole of British India, but 
this figure is as high m 80 3 per cent for Bengal, 73.8 for Assam, and 71.2 for Bihar 
and Orissa. At the other end, the low figures amongst the Major Provinces are 233 
in the Central Provinces, 39.6 in the' United Provinces, 40.3 in Bombay, 44.4 in 
Madras, and 37.3 in the Punjab. 

While most Province have introduced compulsion in some areas, it will be obvi- 
ous from the figures given that compulsion h^ not been as snccsssful as it should 
have been, mainly because the local bodies responsible for its enforcement have not 
taken it in earnest. As at present administered, it is far from a means to universal 
literacy and merely one other factor in the financial extravagance which is so 
marked a feature of the administration of primary education. Before this system is 
extended, therefore, it will be necessary to overhaul the machinery, spwially the 
metboda to obtain regnlar attendance. The real advantage of compulsion is not that 
it brings more boys to school but that it compels regmar atteadance. An estimate 
of the cost which British India would have to incur if compulsory education were 
made universal shows that a further sum of as much as Bs. 6 and half crores will 
be required in addition to the sums already spent to educate the beys of school- 
going age who are now not under instruction. 

Co-education has of late been referred to as a solution of all difficulties. The 
figures for primary schools show almost as many girls in boys’ schools as in girls’, 
Madras, the United Provinces, Burma and Assam show more. The mixed village 
school 18 ^ready in many Provinces the most popular type. There is no real differ- 
ence mentally between toys and girls at this stage, but for mixed schools to succeed 
it is necessary to have a proportion of women teachers. 

Notwithstanding the restriction imposed by the method of adminlatraiiou, consideiable 
Botivlty in improving methods of teaching and in the general atmosphere of boys’ pri- 
mary sobools, specially in primary schools in rural areas, is reported by all provinces. In 
deed for the past several years, Vacation Departments have devoted special interest 
to the improvement of education in primary schools which had the defiolencies of 
the systmn of administration of primary education not stood in the way, could have 
resulted in ver^ notioeabie results. Notwithstanding the obstacles inherent in the 
oi^aniiiatioa, primary »luoatiou improving markedly m both the manner and matter 
of teaching and in the attention devoted to the welfare and local attachments of the 
village. Attention has been devoted, specially to the cumoulum revision and to the 
Iragto of "the primary course. There la also evidence^ that the methods of trainiog 
toaefaera for vernacalar schools are being improved in almost every Province ana 
that the movenaent for training teachers for rnrsU environments contiaues with hope- 
lid prospeefcos. 
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The T®jM)rt of the Director of Public lustractioD. Madras, for J 935-36 with the 
Government review of the same was issued on lat Ainril 1937. The foilowing is 
the text 

'lltere wi^ a iall^ says the report, in the total number of public institutions from 
50,391 to 50,11^ owing mostly to the reduction in the number of elementary schools 
for boys and girls. Their strength, however, rose from 3,053,446 to 3433,436, the 
increase being shared by all grades of institatlous. There was, however, a small 
increase in the number of private institutious from l,l7l to 1,191, though thevc 
strength fell from 40,757 to 40,551 Other special scboois for Indians inerea^ from 
158 to 349 smd industri^ schools for Indians from 51 to 59. The number of pablio 
and private iastitutions taken tc«etber decreased by 255, but their strength increased 
by 79,777. The peroent^e of those under instruction to the total population was 6.8 
(9.9 in the caw of males and E.8 in the ci^e of females) in the previous year. The 
report proceeds: 

The number of institutions in mnnicip&l areas increased from 4,073 to 4404 and 
their strength from 6^,630 to 572,153. The percentages of the number of institu- 
tions and scholars in municipal areas to those in the Presidency were 8.0 and 18.0 
respectively, as against 7.9 and 17.9 in the previous year. 

The total expenditure on Education increased from Rs. 540,94 lakhs to Rs. 551,51 
lakhs, the increase bmng shared by all classes of institutions. The proportion which 
pnblic funds and private funds bore to the total expenditure remained the same as 
in the previous year, viz., 61 and 39, respectively. 

The total direct expenditure rose from Rs. 419,28 Iidihs to Rs. 427,20 lakhs, while 
the total Indirect exf^oditure incre^ied from Bs. 121,66 lakhs to Rs. 134 31 lakhs. 
The increase in the case of the latter was maiulv under ‘'Boarding Charges.” 

The Bnd^t Estimate for the year under “Edncatjon” was Ks. 252,30 lakhs and 
the Revised ^timate Bs. 255,50 lakhs. The actual amount, including that spent in 
England, was Rs, 355,19 lakhs. 

The total Provincim reoeipts and charges, including the expenditure on building 
Md on schools and colleges under the control of the other departments, amounted 
to Rs. 1250 lakhs and Rs. 286.02 lakhs as compared with Rs. 1127 Itdihs and 
Ks. 282,04 l^hs in the previous year. 

The rcoviaeial suhfii^ to Local Bodies inclusive of the amount placed at the 
dis|K)sal of the District Educational Councils and the Inspector of Municipal (Councils 
and Local Boards for Elementary Edncation amounted to B&. 156 iakhs. 

SteJOKDiBr EmoAnos 

This is perhaps the first year in the history of secondary education in this 
Presidency in which it is possible to record that there has been no increase in the 
total number of public secondary schools for Indian boys. The number of secondary 
schools actually dboreased from 541 to 540. This slight fall in the total number of 
secondary ^hools Is due to the fact that more Bcboohs closed down th«i were newly 
opened, owing mamty to the inability of the managements of schools to comply with 
the stricter cmiditaons of recogtiitioo as regards accommodation, equipment, play-ground, 
staff and fiuanoial stability miforoed in recent years. It is, however, remarkable that 
while there was a sli^t rednotion in the number of schools, there has been an 
^preoiable increase in Kie number of boys and girls idtonding secondary schools. 
The number o^upita tmder instmction in secondary echools for boys increased from 
177,220 to 18,687, and the nomber of girls reading in boys' schools rose fmn 7368 
to 8,649. The disappearanoe of poorly attended and nuoeonomio secondary schools 
U a healthy si^ and does not result m a fall in totol strength. There were at tihe 
end of the year 1935-3& 377 high schools and 103 middle schools. Miriabar, Tanjore, 
Tlnuevelly and East Ctodavari di^tete oonKnue to lead with 45, 37, 33 and 30 seoon- 
dwy achools, r^pecfively, white JEurnool, Anaoh^tur and Cuddapah have than 
to achpola «mh. In the matter of swjondary aol^ls for girK Madras ooonpice the 
first place with 16 sohooM, Ual^tar, liiueyeUy and Souw Eimara coming aext In 



The nomW of candidates who sal for the 8. R !», C. esattftliMilkin decrw«wrf 
from 18,509 to 17,795 including 1,7$4 private tjaadidOes. The certshcatws of I7^8f 
candidates of whom 16,'^3 were boys md 959 were ware coraplefad 

during the year as a^amst 18,^3 in the previous year, There was m 

increase in the number of first-year candidates while there was a decrease in the 
number of sapplOToentary caiididates. The fall in the number of candidates of the 
latter category is mainly due to the operation of the rule restricting the chances for 
appearing at the examination. The namber of girls whose certifi^cates were com- 
pleted i ■'creased by 76, while the decrease in respect of boys was 787 Ninety-five 
pupils belimgmg to the Scheduled classes and 38 who were dependents or children 
or tedian Boidiers, were admitted to the exaoitnation without payment of fees. One 
nmidrod and seventy -eight schools against 163 in the previous year uses a verna- 
cular tne medium of instiuctioa in non-language sabjects in the higher forms and 
presented pupils for the public cxamicalion Kome of the ririvate candidates also 
adopted the vernacular as the rpedium at the examination in non-laaguage subjects. 

A fa uBiral, the most popular subjects talcen up by the pupils an optional were History, 
Aigebra and Geomeliy, Physics, Chemistry, Book-keeping and Typewriting. 

•VT r “■/ S' scheme approved by the Government in their order 

1*1 lAoJ ( Education ) dated, 15th June 1934, and introduced in Form IV in 
July i»34, wa.s held in abeyance and the 1939 scheme was re-introdneed in Foims 
j * cX. school-year 1935-36. In their Orders Nos. 17 (S), Education 

dated 15 h June 1935, and 766, Education, dated 30th April 1936, Government 
,1.,S proposal to continue the 1929 scheme for the S. S. L. 0. Examinations 
of 1937, 1938. and 1939. 

r) L ®vp®n(iitnre on secondary schools for Indian boys increased from 

Ks, 81,10 lakhs to Rs. 83,68 lakhs, towards which public funds contributed Rs. 3156 
lakhs or ^ per cent, fees Rs 43.78 lakhs or ^ per cent and other sources Rs. 8 34 
lakhs <^10 per cent as compared with 37, 55 and 9 respectively, in the previous 
year. The average cost of educating a pupil wa.s Rs. 44-11-8 as against Rs 44-i3-7 
in the previous yeai and each pupil paid an average fee of Rs. 23-6-7. Fees met 
42 per cent of the total cost m municipal and local board schools and 63 per cent 
respwlively**^^^'^’ corresponding percentages for 1934-35 being 44 and 63. 

Elementart Editcatio.v 

Ihe number of public elementary schools for boys decreased from 43,787 to 43,665. 

elementary schools under Government, Panchayat and Unaided 
slightly rose, while there was a i eduction in the number of schools under all other 
managements, it is giatifying to note, however, the increase in the stiength of ^1 
elementary schools from 2,417,410 to 2,485,077. The fall m the number of pait time 
and night schools continued during the period under report and on 31st March 1936 
there were only 797 such schools, as compared with 976, in the previous year. The 
^rcentage of male pupils in elementary schools to the male population in the 
^esidenc^ was 8 8 as against 8 7 in the previous year, the percentage varying from 
15 3 in Malabar to 4.9 in Godavari East Agency and 2 4 in the Yizagapatam Agency. 

There were in the Piesidency 34s higher elementary schools for boys with, 
standard VI, 215 with standard Vfl and 1,167 with standard VIII as tho highest 
The majority of these schools were under the management of local bodies. 

Tfio total number of teachers employed in elementary hchools for boys increased 
teom 96,102 to 97,788 also the number of trained teachers in them from €4,643 to 
P'«2w. The number of schools managed by teacher-managers decreased from 13,996 

«,707, but the number of trained teacheis in them rose from 10,761 to 11,533. 

lh« namber of baiidings constructed during the year for the accommodation of 
elementary schools for Boys was 735 of which 116 were for schools under pablio 
management 

The number of school-less centres for boys in the Presidency with a population 
of 6M and above was 2,412. There were 354 single-teacher schools having standsurd 
I only, 1334 having standards up to II only, 3,91 1 having standards up to UI only 
and 13.246 having standiu^ds IV and above. 
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Pajjobati 8ch*ou 

The foltowing extracts are from the report of the Inspector of JlottlclpiJ CouQcila 
and I/)cal Boards on the working of the Panchayst schools during the year : — 

‘The year started with 1,437 schools actually working as against a total pro»ieioa 
of 1^13 ^hools in the Presidency. Bixty-three schools were started daring the year 
under review and 56 were abolished for the following reasons : — 
j attendance ; {»> Obstinate refusal on the |M»Tt of the Panchayals to 

Mmit Adi-Dravidian pupils ; (3) Apathy of the villagers ^ and (4) Indifference of the 
to the proper runiuag of the school. 

also a few cases of temporary olosuro of schools for want of teachers 
^th pMscnbed qoali^tions. The year thus closed with 1,444 schools. Of Iheso, 
were maintained exolosively for girls. 

‘ 1 number of pupils in these soWls at the end of the year was 69,253 

including 9,51S giils and the average attendance was 48,006. Adi-I^avida pupils 
conhoued to be admitted freely and the number of such pupils in Panchayat schools 
at tie end of the year was 7,325. 

. J“® number of teachers employed in Fanobajat Board schools at the end 

1,871. There were application from many Panchayat Boards for the 
entertainments of additional teachers in their schools consequent on the increase of 
suenglh and attendance of pupils. As Government did not make any provisiou for 
*d^ioDal teachers for the year it was not possible to comply with such requests. 

liRS since been overcome as Government have sanctioned proviaion for 
jJd additional teachers during the current year. The policy of enforcing the mini- 
mum standard of quaJiScations pr^ribed for teachers in Panchayat schools and of 
reqmring Panchayats employing more than one teacher to have at least one trained 
hj^ was continued during the year under review. The results were satisfactory. 
Five hundred and eighty-one Panchayats employed 621 teachers with higher elemea- 
qnalifioations and 123 Panchayats employed 131 secondary trained hands. 
In the year under review, Oovenimeat granted a provision of Bs. 14,000 fo r 
payment of building grants to Panchayats on the half grant basis, subject to a 
mwmnm of ^ 600 for at tiled building and Bs. 150 for a thatched buitding. The 
^1 incurred under this head was Rs. 13,850. Buildiqg grant was 

allotted to 43 Paoebayats. One note-worthy result of this policy of giving subsidies 
towards the cost of eonsfaiiction of school-buildings is that Panchayats have begun 
to put up decent buildings of their own and there has been a gradual rise in the 
per^ntage of owned bniidings 

“No provision was made by Government during the year for payment of eouip- 
ment grant. The policy of transferring articles of equipment from abolished schools 
to the newly sanctioned schools was continued during the yt‘ar under review and in 
cases when Panchayate could not get a supply of equipment from Government they 
got the minimum equipments from their own funds. 

“Out of a final appropriation of K», 2.80,000 the total espenditure incurred during 
the year was Rg. 2,73,641. Teaching grants for Paoebayats continued to be paid on 
the ^reogth of the certificate received from Prwidents of Panchayats and these 
certificates were sent to District Educational Officers for verification. In cases where 
the certificates were found defective or otherwise incorrect in any respect, payment 
of ^nt WM at once withheld and renewed only after the defects were rectified. 

The pfdicy of withoWing grants in cases where Panchayats refused to admit Adi- 
Dravida chiMrea was rigorously enforced and this has the desired effect.” 

Disrmct Education Counmus 

Die If^ras Elementary Educidion Act was further amended during the year 
u^er review and the mn^ding Act name into force from 1st November 19^. Under 
the present Act the powers of the director to interfere with the reeolutioiw of 
the District Eduoatioiiai Conuoil under Bectiona 4 1 and 4J of riie Act were enlarged 
^d Ooveramest also to<A the power to snapend, modi^ or eaaoei any order pawed 
by the Distriot Edooftdoiui) Conncil or tiie Director of niblic Instruction imder the 
two secUons, A provision for eareharging Uie Diatrict EdocaHoua! Council and ot 
^•6^«riog the sums eurcharged iu» ahm bemi rosarted. 

rulro under the Act were lUso amettded so as to munre that schools are 
neither grwted reco^tkis nor adasitted to aid nnleea they are aitaUed lu lotuiMtiea 
accessible to aO classaB of poptdatioo and pumls are aotually admitted into them 
irrespective of the cai^ of commiuitty to whidb ^ley hsiMg. 
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Thd dr&fi amendnseots to the rules fr^ad under the Act for the introductioa of 
modified form of compulsion were also published for criticism. 

In regard to the amelgftmstioa o! schools the Director of Public Instruction was 
empowered to accord SMcfcion for the proposals in 0. 0. No, 131 Law (^ucation), 
dated 20th January 1936. 

hlore than a uozaa ttutmjipsdilies have given effect to the scheme of consolidation 
and concentration of etemeotary schools as far as schools under Municipal manage- 
ment are conoeroed. 

In rural areas there was appreciable progress in regard to amalgamatioa of schools. 

Compulsory elementary eunoation was mtrodnced for all children of school-age in 
4 wards in Salem Municipality and for girls in t wards of the Madnra Municipality, 
Compulsion for boy.9 was extended to the Sithakadu extension area of the Mumci^l 
Council Mayavaram and for 13 wards in Madura Municipality. 

In the Industrial schools for Indians under the control of the Director of Indus- 
tries there were 7, 187, pupils as against 6, 122 during the previous year. 

WoMU’s EntFCATIOft 

The number of laatituticns lateuded for Indian girls decreased from 5, 540 to 
5, 308, but there was an increase in their strength from 4C®, 404 to 4ll, 508. The 
numbers of girls reading in all grades of instltatious was 881, 913 as compared with 
845, 654 on the 31si March 1935. 

As in the previous years the number of arts college for women was five. The 
stre^th in these colleges inci eased from 520 to 600. There were 313 women read- 
ing in arts colleges for men as against 354 in the previous year. The two training 
collies for Women in Madras had a total strength of 77 pupils. The number of 
pupils reading in professional colleges for men was 93 and all of them were in the 
two medical colleges at Madras and Vizagapatam. The one Sanskrit College for 
Women at Bajahmandry had 10 pupils on the rolls daring the year. Besides this, 
eight women were reading in Sanskrit colleges for men. 

There were 79 secondary schools for gins during the year compared with 75 in 
the preceding year. The ^zwada Doroakal Diocesan Middle School and the Madura 
Bt Joseph's Middle School became high schools by opening higher forms. Fonr new 
middle schools wore opened during the year. There were thus, on the 31st March, 
1936, 50 high and 29 middle schools for girls with a strength of 31, 215 as against 
19, ^ in the previoim year. The total number of ^rls reading in secoudrry schools 
for boys and girls was 38, 901 as compared with 26, 337 last year. 

The nutnwr of elementary schools for girls decreased further from 5,336 to 
5, 083, but their strength rose from 381, 013 to 382, 523. The number of schools 
closed during the year was 344 and the nnraber opened 9i. The number of girls 
te&diuR to, ^emeoJbB.ry schools tor hoys toss tenoa. 4a3, 853 to 4938^. 

The number of teachers employed in elementary schools for girls increased from 
14, 753 to 14, 794, of whom 12, 674 were trained. As in the previous year the 
numbers of pupils per trained teacher was The number of schools managed by 
teacher-manners fell from 648 to 603, as also the number of trained teachers in 
them from ^ to 746. 

The numbers of part-time and night schools for girls decreased from 22 to 21. 

The number of buildings constructed during the year for the accommodation of 
elementary schools for girls was 40, of which 4 were for schools under public 
management 

There were in the Presidency 104 higher elementary schools for girls with standard 
VI, 64 with standard VII and 171 with standard VIIi as the highest class. 

The number of school-lesa centres for giria in the Presidency with a pepalatiou 
of 500 and above was 2,S77. There were 60 single teachers schools having «andard 
1 only, 132 having standards up to If only, 443 having standards up to III only, 811 
having standards IV and above. . v » - 

As in the pcavioas year there were 66 training schools for women m the rresi- 
deooy: 35 were under Qovernmeat management and 30 under prints ag^eieS. The 
strength of the Govermnent schools was 1,756, compared with 1,691 ia the previous 
year. The strength of all hrmaic® schools for women was 3331 as agaii^ 
3350 last year. CUssiljlag &e scholars according to their grades, there were 437 
in the secondary 2,488 in the higher elementary grade, and 406 in lower 

(dmeatary grade as amast 417, 2,416, hhd 418, last year. these, 26 wwaea 

were midergoiag iralmog in iaetlMtlkms for i»ea. 
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The total direct expanditore on Arts CJoHeges for women was Rs. 2,91,614 and the 
average cost per student Eb. 493. The expenditure on secondary and elementary 
schools for Indian girls decreased from Re. 65,15 lakhs to Rs. 54 60 lakhs, towards 
which public funds contributed 75.8 per cent, fees 5.9 per cent and the other sources 
18,3 per cent, as against 75 9, 6.0 and 18.1 respectively, in 1934-35. The average cost 
of educating pupil in. a secondary school was Rs. 55-O'0 and in an elementary school 
was I^. 11-7-0. 

The tot^ expenditure on European and Anglo-Indian education increased from Rs. 
33.93 iakbs to 25 64 lakhs, the increase being due to hi^or expenditure on baildinga. 
Towaids the total expenditure public funds contributed Rs. G.78 lakhs (26.4 per cent>, 
fees 6.36 lakhs (24.8 per cent) and other sources Bs. 12 50 laths (48.8 per cent), the 
coi responding percentages for the previous year being 28.4, 27.4 and 44.2, 

Mahousdak EoucATioy 

The number of public institutions intended for Mahammadans increased slightly 
[c(tm 3,65f to ^SIT sad their streagth from 248,9C>5 to 260^72. The Qainbee of 
private institutions also iucreased from 530 to 523, though their strength fell from 
20,362 to 20,115. 

The number of students reading in arts colleges increased from 4^ to 504. Of 
these, ^ were reading in the Government Muhammadan Collie, Madras, and 22 in 
the Islamlah College, Vaoiyabadi. There in the three Arabic Colleges at Kurnool, 
Vellore and Omerab^, 145 pupil^ as compared with 103 in the previous year. One 
hundred and fourteen students, including ten women, were reading in Professional 
Colleges as compared with 109 in 1934-35. 

The number of secondary schools intended for Muhammadans remains the aame, 
namely, 16 for boys and one for girls. Their strength, however, increased from 
3,^ in 1934-35 to 3,750 in 1935-^, The total number of Muhammadan pupils 
reading in all secondary schools for Indiana idso increased from 11,943 to 13,461. 

The number of recognised elementM'y Schools for Mappila boys, in the Malabar 
district increased from 1,447 to 1.461 and their strength from 119,622 to 123,581. 
The number of ^rls reading in them also rose from 38,078 to 40.,326. The total 
number of M^jpifa boys re^ng in fie elementary standards of efemeutary an(f 
secondary schools increased from ^967 to 83,328. The strength of Mappila boys 
in elementary schools specially intended for them also increased from 73,948 to 
74,727. The number of higher elementary schools for Mappila boys rose from 34 
to 37. 

There were 1,4X8 M^pila trmned teachers in Mappila schools compared with 940 
non-Mappilas. Of the 1,418 tsaohers, 43 were of the secondary grade, 512 of the 
higher elementary grade and 864 of the lower elementary grade. The number of 
untrained teachers in th^ schools was 1,212. The Halapuram Sessiomd School for 
Mnsaliars and MuUas had 40 pupils on the roils. 

There was a slight decrease in the total expeuditure on Huhammadau and 
Mappila Education from Bs. 37,06 lakhs to Rs. 26,43 lakhs. Towards the total expen- 
diture, public funds met 81 per cent, fe^ 2 per cent and other sources 17 per cent, 
as compared with 78, 3 and l9, respectively in the previous year. 

SaemsooLEO Classxs 

The number of pu&ftc institefioas tuainry intended for the schedufed classes 
decreased from 0,614 to 9, ^ and their strength from 371,914 to 364,155. Ihe 
number of private schools for these classes, however, increased from 148 to 162 and 
their strength from 4,332 to 4,996. 

The total number of pupils belonging to the schedoledl classy in all public 
schools was 333,368 as ag^^nst 316A41 in the previous year. 

One hundred mid fifty-nine pi^>iis belon^i^ to the schedtUed cl^es oompteted 
their 8. 8, L. C.’s during the year, while 2») wew siHJCMSfuI in the T. 8. L. O. 
exmnination of whom 30 were women. In the phens, the nomber of papfls belong- 
ing to the s«cbedaled classes admitted into schools under public management not 
^piecially intmided for thwa dnriag 1^5-36 was ^W^7, as eu^oat 46,654, tea number 
recorded in 0. O. No. 841, Law (Eduoationl, dated 7th I^raary 16S6 for 1934«35. 
The figores ^ow an increase of M pw cent in the onmber of painls. 

Vto nombor of seboote under pnldk numMement not specualiy intended fm* 
aobedoled olassw and into which the paofia wen tewiy adsdtted increased to ^ 134 
durhog the yaur muier as i^alsst 099 in Rm praviooe year. 
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Fiftaan schools hold ia ACTsharams, Chavadis, etc,, wid 54 schooU held in rented 
baildioga, the owners of which ohjacted to the admission of schednted class pupUa 
were removed to bnildiogs accessible to all classes of pupils. 

During the year under report^ 441 teachers of the a«aa4uled cUaaaa were employ- 
ed in schools not specially intended for these classes. 

Progress during the ^t few years in the naatter of admissions of pupils belong- 
ing to the scheduled oiasses into oomtnos schools has been so slow that, during 
the year under report, Ooverament decided to take the drastic step of imposing on 
the managements of elementary schools as a condition of recognUion, the dnty of 
enrolling pupils belonging to these classes. The newly framM rules under the 
Madras Elementary Education Act which were issued by Qovernment in their order 
No, 1446, Law ( :Macatiotta! ) dated 16th July 1935 have given a wider interpreta- 
of “accessibility.” tlader tirese new rules a school is tr^ted as ioaecassibla and ia 
liable to loss of recognition if no pupil belonging to the aoheduled classes U found 
an the rolls. It is hoped that these rules will strengthen the hands of the inspect- 
ing officers and enable them to record greater progress in the adnussion of the 
scheduled classes into the general schools for all communities. 

OovEBinatn Obdes 

The Government, in the course of their order, observe. 

In the year unaer review a Sub-Committee of the Provincial Elcouomio Oanoil 
was constituted with a view to formulating proposals for the expaimioa of elemen- 
tary education. The Sub-Committee met three times during the year. Since the 
of the year, it has submitted its report and stops are being taken to give 
effect to its recommendations. 

Regulations were framed by the Madras University for conferring higher degrees 
in research in Arte and Science. The preparation of a Tamil Lexicon which was 
commenced in 1913 was completed daring the year. 

There was mi increase of 6 per cent in the number of students reading In Arts 
Colleges in 19^-36 as against a decrease of 5 per cent in the previous year. The 
Domrar of puptla in secondary schools for boys also showed an increase, the number 
on rolls being 181,687 or 4,467 in excess of that in the previons year. 

Thera was a slight fall in the number of elementary schools for boys, but their 
strength rose by w,667. 

The large wastage that now occurs ou account of the premature withdrawtd of 
pupils from elementary schools has formed the subject of enquiry by the Sub- 
committee of tile Provincial EJoonomic Council referred to above and the question of 
the prevention of this wastage is now engaging the serious attention of Govern- 
ment. 

The number of girls reading in secondary schools rose by 9 per cent and that in 
elementary schools by 4 per cent. Compulsory elementary education was extended 
to girls in four wardslof the Salem Mamcipality and two wards of the Madura Muni- 
cipality. 

There was a small incre^e in the number of pupils reading in schools for Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans. The Director points out that, in spite of the liberal help 
extended by tiie Government, there is not much improvement ia the condition oi 
Anglo-Indian European education. The Government hope that private agencies which 
maintain schools for these communities will take steps to improve the efficiency of 
these schools and impart education suited to modern requirements. 

There was an inorease in the number of Muhammadan pupils reading in second- 
ary schools. 

The Qovernment are to note that the total number of children belongtag to the 
aohed^ed eseles in pubVio institutions iurther rose by 5 pet cent. 


■ Education in the Central Povinces 

A Gtovemmeut resolution on the annual report of the Director of PnWio Instaw- 
ti<m, CauM ProrisoM, on the state and progress of Education in the Omtnd Pto- 
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viaoM and Btmtf far th« ^ear eBdioff the 3lBt March U936 states that GtoTantmaat 
notes with satisfaction the steady ana all roand progress recorded daring the year 
noder report in almost erery branch of ednoatioa, Nnmeroial growth in soma owes 
has ontetripped financial provision and the realiaation of tdiis fact hwl led to the 
closure of a number of pnmary schools iu oerhun areas. This iu30ounts for the com* 
parativeJy small iocrease in the total number of eduoationid institutioas. The total 
enrolment shows a slight decline as the appreciable rise number at the higher stipes 
is more than counter tranced by the decrease at the primary stage. 

The continuance of a state of general apathy, socially in rural areas, and the 
unsatisfactory tone of administration are the main faotora whiob have bwapered the 
progr^ of vernacular education. Expedient and practicable measure to check 
wastage mid stagnation have been enforced and it is hoped that definite signs of im- 
provement will soon be discernible. 

Ihe increase in the number of scholars at all stages, except the p^rimary, in 
spite of the persistent economic depression is a matter for salasfaotioa. It is parti- 
cuiaily gtatifyiug to note the appreciahte advance at the various stt^es made by 
Abongltt^, Baocward Classes and Mahatnmadans. Female education, especially at 
the higher stages, shows signs of steady progress. 

Government hopes that the contemplated legislative measures to improve the 
tone of administration of vernacoiar education will be persevered with and that the 
schemes of educational recoastruotion already andertaken by the department will 
yield the desired rasnlts in due coarse, It is satisfactory to note that the needs of 
rural eduction are being examined. The advance of literacy, especially among the 
rural mass^ is a matter of vital importancfe for the fatore welfare of the province 
and the results of the present activities of the department, which are supported by 
enlightened pul^ic opimoo, will be watched by mach interest. 




The Madras Proviadal E&Katinal Ceaftreace 

Tlw Weicotne Addreea 

The Uadras Provincial educational Conference was held at Tanjore on the 6llk. 
May 1937 under the presidency of Mr. C, SajogapalaGhariar. 

In the absence of Mr. V. Nadimathu Pillai, Mr. Sul^raya Citettiyar, 
Cbmrman of Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and other 
assmnbJed gneste. The occasion, he smd, a unique one and without parallel as 
for that conference both the President and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
had been elected not from amoi^st the teachers but from a body of future legisla- 
tors in whom the people of this land bad placed their trust and confidence. It 
was a happy augury that Mr. Rajasopalachariar was presiding over the d^iberatious 
and in his address they would bear of his plans and programmes to help the 
teachers to realise their aims and ideals. But for the inpediments placed in bis way, 
it ought to have been his privilege even at pr^nt to taxe them into bis oonfideuee 
and tell them all that he intended to do in the furtheranoe of thmr cause. The time 
was not far aS when they wontd have opportanities of deciding upon a definite 
coarse of acrion in the nature of a five-ymr pl^ or a sisular planned campaign for 
bri^ng about 100 per cent litwaoy. 

Proceeding, he said : "Kona wm gainsay &e fact that our preset system of 
edneatioD, particulariy the branches of the Secondary and Elementary graoM. calls 
for a thro^h overhauling and immediate reform in the light of our past expenaitare, 
present dimities mid our cherished ideals for the future. currietda of studies 
must be reim^elied by iadading elemeotary oooxms in Citixeudiip, Boial sdministm- 
tioa de.. in additioa to the lobMaedoa of rooarionai classes. Interest in agriculture, 
mrta, cnBa, amnaal labour such as carpenter, ra^mi worL gardening wtd olayimdal- 
fi^g etc., may be dhaulaied by praotioal work in those mraoticaa carried oa ^ the 
bMwhm ftftd Urn pupils « a hobbr ud thardif tlm rl^t urn ai Idsiure may ano he 
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odtiTAted. I Olay tastaaoe hare the activihes of the Ranxinshoa MissioQ Schools 
^fheieio all these coarses are available. 

“The defects of oor preseat edocatioaal system were discovered by our leaders 
long ago. And I may say that the starting of the Centcad Hindu College in Benares 
which has since blossomM into the Benares Hindu University, thaaks to the untiring 
e:Sorts of Pandit Malaviyaji, the founding of the Santmiketan Institution “Viswabha- 
rathi” by Dr. I^bmdranath Tagore and the coatmaous anpport it is receiving from 
the public of India and other countries, inauguTation of a Nationad University by 
Dr. B^ant which subseoaeotiy however ooaid not be placed on a stable and perrna* 
nent footing due to lack of funds — these are all signs of the reaction against the 
system of education which was thurst npon the ^Natives of India' by a body of 
oommeroial adventurers who became the rulers of their caatomerB, and from whom 
they had to select their clerks, assistants, etc. 

Offering a few suggestions for improving the secondary and primary educational 
system, he said : “At present there is too much of specialisation in the early High 
school classes. This is not helpful to a growth of general knowledge as the ener^es 
of the pupils are taxed m the special stadias., IJpto the 9th standard something of 
everything may be taught and for this the schemes of ‘•somathiug about every thing 
series adopted by the Madras Library Association may be followed. The place of 
hue arts, mnsio, painting, eto , as aids to completeness of life has to be recognised. 
tiubjeetH each as these should be ancouragel m the early st^es and our youngsters 
must bo inspired by the ideals of Truth aud Beauty, Veruaoaiar as the medium of 
mstruotion has now become popular aud it should be encouraged to a larger extent. 
Suitable taohnical and scieutific terms without jacnag auJ unattractive sounds should 
be invented and used more liberally in conjuactioa with the classical tachuical 
terms In order to instil in our youngsters a national feeling they should ba taught 
Hindi in idl the High schools. Tha cinematcgrapb, talkies and radio oau be utilised 
for doing propaganda and for educational purposes In a similar manner the leading 
habit can be encouraged by the opening of libraries and inoreasug the number of 
travelling libraries and oocastoaal visits to tha school, etc , as part of_ our rural 
reconstruction work during the holidays. The Utddle School Examinatioa at the 
close of tha 8th standard of the Elementary School may be revived and after that 
the pupils should be diverted according to their aptitnde or the careers settled for 
them, 1 . e , Arts course, technoiogioal coarse and subjects suitable to their taste 
and vocations. Haadspmmng aud weaving— by the use of Charka or Takii and the 
loom— ba taught as an optional or subsidiary subject m all schools between the 
III and V classes and similarly other forms of cottage industries may be introduced 
in the lower classes. 

“Aa for the education of girls, reforms mast be introdaoed in such a manner 
that they may be capable of being engrafted in the present ouiioulla of studies 
having regard to the important part which women have to play in moulding tha 
character of children and in emciently carrying through tha managemeut of tha 
home. Some women have also to be trained for service as teach ei^, lecturers, 
doctors, nurses, etc., and for them higher ooorses of study are now provided. But 
for toe generality of women, m my opinion, a knowledge of the following subjects 
is sfisantial ; music, sewing, stitching, spinning, knitting which can be made compul- 
sory between 3rd and 5th class® , embroidery , cooking to bo compulsory ; domestic 
economy, domestic hygiene and child welfare ; First Aid ; fret work which may be 
m^e optional." 

Besides the above he deolared that a scheme of free compulsory education up to 
the 5th class for both boys and girls should be given affect to immediately and the 
necessary funds therefor should be obtained by tha raising of donations, endowments 
eto , from toe wesdthy public, aud the oontributions to be made by the State. He 
urged the need for devoting greater attention to physical oolture and tramtog of 
^nng boys and girls to enable them to become healthy, happy and useful citizmis. 
Plenty of out-door and in-door games should be provided for with large playgrounds 
wherever possible. Swimming, ’horse riding etc., may be taught as they formed the 
best typ® of physioal exercise. “As we Indians must be prepared to have our own 
Air, Navid and Military Forces io course of time as a m«uure of ffefeuoe, ear 
youngatars must learu to be ready to respond to the oouutxy'a call and ardist 
wives.” 

He pleaded for the spread of toe spirit of co-operation among His teachara and 
toe parents of the pimlls by the mfcrodnotion of Urge numNr of oo-operaU^ 
aooieti«} In sohotds and oolleges with the students twlng tramed in toedr management. 
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the fomi^ioQ of Pareat'l^hers’ Assoolations by fr«qaeat ezohange of vi&lts by tbe 
ieaoherE and parent by InB^itaUx^ a CoaH of Hononr a Hall of QiMteess, wbei« 
portraitB of oui leaders m art, literature, soience, oto., aaight be kept and fixe build* 
iDg of Galleries of Wisdom and Learning. 

Be referred also to the necessity for religious instruction in schools and said: 
I think that if reh^on is made a aubjeot of study in oor schools, and univerBaHy 
free CompoJs ory emication is adopted, there wilt be no longer any riots or distur- 
bances in th e name of religion. I will even go so far as to sugg^t that the 
teaching of the essence of all religtoi^, the fundamental principles of all faiths that 
there is one God and that each of us contaii^ within himself or herself a spark of 
that Dirinity will make for not only religious toleration but also resp^t and regi^ 
for one another’s feelings and thus evmtually lead us to a realisation of the essential 
brotherhood of humanity without distinction of race, creed, sex, c^te, or oolour. 
it most be easy for you to resdve upon a practical scheme of combining the moral 
instruction class with Bystomatised course of religious talks— something like the 
Unirersal Text Bock of Beligion and Morals which contains quotations from the 
scriptures of all religions of the world.” 

Adrerting to the servioe conditions of teachers, he observed. ‘’T am in accord 
with your demands for better pay and more secure service conditions. It is very 
desirable in the intesests of the teaching profession that there should be no wide 
disparity between the remuneration of mose employed in Government service and 
those employed by private agencias or local boards. I am confident that you may 
not have to wait long ontil we are in a position to undertake the provincialisation 
of the educational service and the nooesaary l^slation being enacted for the for- 
mation of a Counoil of Teachers on the same lines as the Bar Council, Medical 
Council and Ii^titote of Engineers.” 

Prendcnliai Addreas 

Rising amidst loud and oontinued applause, Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar said that 
duty of saying a few words had at last to be performed. £e was sorry the Chair- 
man of the R^ption Committee wai not there. He was extremely grateful to them 
all for the, not at all long but all too brief period of friendly intercourse they had 
within the last three days. It was not easy to get so many friends together for 
any man and he therefore considered himself very very lucky in having been in 
their compmsy these three days. Immersed in so much love, feeling and oonridera- 
tion. In tbe world they did not find so much good feeling and consideration always 
to surround them and therefore he greatly appreciated that experience, 

Ibe time of p^ting had come mid be was not speaking mere conventional plati- 
tudes when he said that be was very sorry he was going away from them. To many 
of thrau also it mi^t be a sad moment b^anse he was sure they would have colti- 
vat«l new friendship daring thwe three days and revived old acquaintances. These 
annual conferences, either political or educational, gave great joy and then when the 
boor of parting came, gre^ pain had to be borne. The President said that he was 
in that position at present. Getting over all those feeling, let them, try to think a 
little, xb^ conferences were a great education in themselves. The organisers spi 
a very ^est opportunity for putting to test their executive capacity and their ability 
to conduct businesa quickly and to the aatisfaotion of numerous persons present, 
Ibe volunteers got first class education which wa^ neither elementary imr secondary 
nor collegiate. But it was very essential. He would tell them it was ur essential 
education for life which peome used to have in ancient days but which was very 
mnch neglected in later daya Ha was exceedingly ^eased as President of the Confer 
ence with (he work which the volonteers had drme during these three daya To them 
it shoold have been a great edocation, which they did not even get on the play-fields — 
he could say thiU Hr. Andrews would agree with him— or in the lecture room or even 
in the Ubmatmw. That sort of conference was something snperior as they wme educiUing 
tbems^es in tee art of looking after other peopla He omild personitily testify timt 
tee food arrangement wm very good ; it was an exceedingly remarkable featnre. The 
organises, it was said, lodged tee delegates in various parts of the town which 
might have cassed slt^t utoonveitience to them ; but it had its own advantages. 
DsoMly In cimferenoes it was felt as a great draw book that all tbe people weaw 
clubb^ togetemr in the smse pkoe In mi artificUti city so to say and they ^d not 
know tee place wbmw they camped and they only knew a (mmp before tem. Shat 
was sot a very good tidng. There be waa glad that drcnmstimcw had omspMled 
Boms ol tee deJegatea to live Is variess parts of., the town, so te^ at leaid tei^ 
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migtt know how far the plaoes were from one another. In his opinion it woiUd 
have been even better if the Reception Committee had been competed to quartet 
thwr delegates with friends in the town instead of giving them vacant houses. If 
friends could have quartered delegates according to their capacity, they would gain 
new aaquaintances and ample opportunities to come across many people, men and 
women. It would in a way lower its expenditure and the President hoped that in 
future conferences, the organisers would try to carry out these suggestions. 

Referring to the Geographical Conference, Mr. Raiagopalaehariar said he was 
very pleased to see a booklet of theTanjore District pablishm in connection with the 
conference. These booklets were very useful by^produote of the conference. That 
was real geography in connection with conference. The speaker wished to tell them 
that the teachers and students in every district should make it a point and parti- 
cular duty to know accurately and fully the entire geography of the district. They 
should know the whole place when they wont to any place. Unfortunately in these 
days his experience was that when they went to a place literates and the so-^jalled 
educated men knew little about the geography or their jdace. If one wished to 
know where a particular place was sitnated, probably be would be better guided by 
a man who was not educated than by a boy who had obviously gone to the school. 
If he correctly informed — he had never been to Europe — boys in England and 
io other European countries knew completely the geography of their own country 
or district or other place. They did not usually depend upon hooks. They actu^ly 
went and learnt by their own personal experience the distances and the topography 
of their areas. I’he teachers and boys should know these things as a matter of 
course, 80 that when there were conlerenoes, they should be able to take groups of 
the conference delegates for excursions to important and interestiag plaoes of tha 
district It was not everybody that wanted to hear discussions and take part in them. 
The conferenee was a whole thing and persons were, without any offence, permitted 
to take particular interest in particular matters. Particular groups could go and visit 
(Jje shrink and historical places of interest If they went to the Ceded 
Di^ricts it would be absurd for them to finish their ooaference without 
visiting the ruins of Hampu So also at Tanjore they had tho Baja Raja Temple. 

They should not always be depending upon books. It would be a picture if 
teachers and students divided themselves into parties and took various groups of 
delegates to various plaoes and spent three or four days on excursions : all that 
would he a great education. The conference should not merely be a three-day affair 
but should be really a retreat. Conferences should cover grounds other than mere 
discussions over grievances and curiculla. They were important and real but these 
thin^ added an educatioral value to the conference itself. 

He was very pleased to see geography exhibits. It was not possible for him to 
get at the geographical conference and he did not know how much matter of inte- 
lest he had lost. But the exhibits were very good. One thing he might, however, 
remark w^ it was more an exhibition of the creative effort of various sohoois than 
an exhibition of educational methods. In respect of ‘word building’ which formeil 
part of the exhibits in the children’s department, the President said that it went 
contrary to what Rev. Knoit had referred to in his paper. The synthesis was not 
the natural method for the ehild and the child took the whole world, the whole 
phrase and perh^s the sentence first. The sound was earlier than the form. Hence 
the exhibits went contrary to the proper word building and attention should be 
drawn to that matter. 

Continuing, Mr. Achariar said that he could never forget the disousKon over 
ihe abolition of examinations. The conferenoe had left a deep impression on him 
with regard to examination. After all, it was no nse packing too mmiy things is a 
conference. That was a wrong method. They wished to get everything there and 
it was a very natural feeling. But he could tell them as a man of experience that 
all these things really reduced the net result to a fraodon. The more subjects they 
packed into the conference, the less was tho value of each partioukr achievement. 
If they stuck to a few tilings and got a solid backing, they got neat value out of it. 
If eaoQ subject found its wav, put together, they got a very huge appearance but 
its value was very little, what remained deeply impre^ed in hm mind was tiie 
quarnrf over the examination. They need not imagine that the subjeet disposed 
of one way or the other. He wished to tell them that the fort had been hreaqihed 
by the proceedings. ini(»e who stood for the demolition of the ezaminatioa incvdms 
had succeeded (appiause) because the sacredne^ of examination had been removed mid 
the thing would crumble to pieces in the near future. Thwe was no doulA about it. 
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The Ttnjore Oonferanoe had iakea Gte life about it It might uo doubt go ou for 
some time but with very apologetio existeocse. Perfiona who had voted for the eiami- 
sation did so uot because the^ respected the ezamiuatioa but because they soeated 
danger in a change in trMsiUonal oircumsUuioes like the preseut It was a sort of 
conservative terror that prevented them from a step like that of first oii^s import- 
ance. XJfe consisted of both the forces of pix^ress and the forces of conservausm. 
Bo^ should be there for proper education of life and therefore it was not a hasty 
fanatioai resolution if it went one way or the other. 

People, he went on, had been anxious to know what his own view was. There 
was no secret about it. He would say ezaminations were no good (applause). It was 
a fundamental attack on truth and it was a sign of distrust. They h^ all sorts of 
rules to regulate the conduct of the Headmasters and teachers. Their qualifications 
were fixed. They were not satisfied with the ordinary school examinations. They set 
papers for the student to test bis ability and month after month his progress was 
reported. He was treated like a miserable thief. At the end the boys had to undergo 
a public examination. Some questions were pat and they were taken in a feverish 
anxiety to write answers at a public examination. For the first time, they went 
through an exjuerience like that Even grown-up people did not show their personality 
on such occasions. Examination was a harder thing. The tender boy was made to 
answer papei-s which were examined somewhere else. Tbe examuer, poor mau, they 
did not know his conditioQ. He had got his own domestic and other difficulties. 
They did not know in what condition he would be at the time he valued the 

^ rs. These examiners corrected 30 papers to-day, 30 to-morrow and so on. 

he could tell them that everybody would agree that the certificate of the Head- 
master and the staff who had personal touch with the boy was more reliable thaui 
the results of any examination (“Hear, hear”.) The only thing was that they 
should trust the people. Supposing they gave up the examination, there still would 
be some systecn of examining the progress of tbe pupil. Week by week, mouth by 
month and class by class, tbe performances of boys were tested. It could not be said 
that influence of pressure would be brought on the teachers. It was impossible. The 
record could not be tampered with by personal influences. It would be there 
month after month. Whan the examination was abolished, the whole record became 
important and it would be a reliable and correct picture of the boy’s progress. The 
utmost dishonest trick that could be performed was that at the end, instead of 
saying that the boys’ conduct was satisfactory, it might be said it was satisfactory, 
and vice versa. If a boy did not want to go to the University, he might have a 
decent certificate instead of having a Tailed*''^ certificate against him. The speaker 
asked, ’Do you grudge it ? There was no harm in it. Examining the matter from 
the practical point of view, Mr. Rajagopaiachariar opiued that there was no need 
for examination of any kind. The university would demand an examination, the 
Foblic Service Commission would demand an examioation. Tho mecchaute would 
examine the boy before they employed him whether he wrote a good bauid. 
Tbm’e were examinations all through. But that last examination, an additiouat 
infiictioQ, was what was proiiosed to be removed. He was very strongly for the 
removal of the examination. The time would come, he assured them, when these 
examinaiions if they were nectary would go. It did not depend on the votes 
of the people. If truth was on their side, they would win it at the end. They had 
really cleared much ground by that discussion. He wished the S. I. T. U. would 
do the needful in the matter. In all -departments trust begot honesty and distrust 
b^ot tricks aud therefore let them trust the Headmasters and they would find that 
tbe Headmasters and teachera would realise their responsibility and bring about a 
satisfactory state of things, even without aa ezamioaflon. (Appiaose). 

Proceeding. Mr. Acbariar said what bad left greater satisfaction in his ousd 
was the adopdon of the motber-tongue. They had passed a resolution and they had 
pa«^ mmilar resolutions- Each tincm they adopted it, there was greater and greater 
reality. That s^np of approved th^ conlermtce had piU upon the adoption of tbe 
mother-tongne as the mem tun of iostraetioa was a very good thing. Much bad bean 
talked about wastage and stagnation ; mors than all that was thsA oontinuous waat^e 
involved in imng a foreign language to teach things. To Insist on the foretga 
language seemed to him hxe arguing that God existed for priMt and not the 
priest for Ood. Be did not mean tim there was not maob in favour of 

vrbat Mr. Ptdraebari and Mr. K. NattWii^ of Bombay had sdidt'^e speakm quite 
admired their conrago. The opposition to the mother-toagae, severe it ww, 

tbe greater was the oortiraty of their getting the mother'-to^e in its pttqmr plaee. 
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He WAS giftd that they had adopted a resolutioa that Hiadastani should be a 
compulsory snbjeot ia some stage of child’s ediication in South India. The 
oonferenoe had rightly fixed the stage between the ^es of 8 to 12, a very appro- 
priate age for learning a language other than the mother-tongae. Of course the 
xnother-tongue should he learnt even at the age of 1 and 2 but they oonld not have 
school learning for that A second language could be learnt not at too late a stage. 
He hoped and prayed that it would be given effect to very soon. It was a com- 
pulsory ooorse. It was absurd for ednoation^ authorities to think that they had 
done much for Hindustani by makii^ it optional. 'Riey coaid not incluae the 
motbsr>tongue by substitating Hindi for English, Sanskrit or for Mathematics. It was 
jnst like substituting mango for rice, and chutney for curds. Both of them were 
necessary and there was no real sub^titation. A working knowledge of Hindustani 
was all that was required and was necessary and it should bo provided compulsorilf 
and he hoped it wonld oome in course of time. He had no doubt that in their own 
interest it should be given effect to immediately, without which South India could 
not attain its proper place in the Oonncils of India either in politics or trade. If 
they did so, then within the next five years the boys ef South India wonld be 
everywhere in India. People in the North would then ask them not to learn Hindi. 
That was the consummation which the speaker wanted South Indian boys and girls 
to reach. 


They had overhauled, the speaker proceeding said, elementary and secondary 
education and passed a comprenensive resolution. No educational conference would 
be worth troubling unl^s it offered comprehensive expert advice in respect of these 
matters as they bad done. They had given careful attention and consideration to it. 
They had dealt with the elementary teacher as well as elementary education, and 
dealt with the secondary teacher cmd secondary school coarse. The organisers 
should be congratulated on having achieved these two things. The authorities, he 
hoped, would really pay the attention whioh it d^rved. The elementary edncatioa 
problem was not merely a school problem bat a national problem (hear, hear). Here 
all the efforts and imagination and skill of the statesmen of the country and bnilders 
of the nation would have to be bronght into service. It was wrong for a nation to 
be illiterate. Literacy was not a mere luxury but was the sixth sense so to say. 
They should midie the nation literate. The troable was how to organise it for a 
nation of 30 orores and for this province of fonr crores. The snbjecte tau^t were 
not very easy and the time to be spent snould at least be a few years. They could 
not have trained teachers for the purpose. Nor could they put it off till truning 
schools and colleges have developed in strength and quality. It was a big problem. 
(In the course of the discussion on elementary education reference was made by 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar to the advisability of even polioe constables undertaking the 
work of teachers.) Mr. Bajagopalachariar, explaining what he had oasu^ly stated 
on the matter, said it was thought it was a slur on the teaching profe^ion when he 
said that the services of a constable also should be used for the purpose of removing 
iilitera^. He stated that he did not intend that friend should understand it that 
way. He could tell them what he had in his mind then. He was thinking about the 
ram reconstruction scheme. Bural reconstruction and elementary education might 

S I together. They should develop the village and elementary education as part of 
e development work. How they should do it was the problem. The Provincial 
Government had been entrusted with that responsibility at present Bat they were 
robbed of all the resources whioh should be legitimately available to provinces. 
Money was tidien away for military expenditure, money had been taken away for 
central expenditure of all kinds. It was the business of the wise administrator res- 
ponsible for rural reconstruction to get back ail the resources available for the por- 
P^ and so to say re-stmd all .that had been stolen from him. To illustrate ^e 
position he said be would like the army to ooasist of all Indian soldiers and daring 
^ce time all those Indian soldiers should serve as real reconstraotion workers. 
During part of the time they might go through their drill. Bat during the other 
imrt they should remain in the viliage, look after the village and take charge of tiie 
villagB school. Why should not the soldier do it ? Why should he be a fnghtemng 
personality ? He could t^l them that the soldier was ^so a oitizeu and therefore a 
properly orgaaiised army should have properly qualified men who could be rural re- 
conskraotloQ soldiers in w». Then it would be e^ y to miUce ane of these soldiers 
for five or mx months in a year and part of tire military ex^nditure woitid oome 
back in way. I^t, howem, wu a very impraotio^e plan. Sagknd would never 
agree to It. Thej could icaagiDe what he meant by polio^uen when ha made a refer- 
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race to tliem. He a&fced -why qoali&ed edao&ted yoaog mea shottid oot be post^ as 
police coi^teJ^es. Why shoald they fetnaia idle daring some of tiaa year ? Why 
should they sot serve as schoolmasters ? Xa Eogland the soldiers played with child- 
reo, they were friends of the people. Similarty policemea should be friends of the 
-^aga Iho villagers should thittk that a poticeiaaQ was aa ordinary man. Be did 
not always wear khidd and red turban. There were some poiioe constables in 
villagea who had nothing to de ; bat they had something to do when a murder took 
place or ra offeooe was reported. During spare time -why should they oot see to the 
sanitation of the village, eoncation of the adults and attend to other welfare work ? 
It was not his idea that illiterate constaldes should be appointed in villages and thid 
those young men who were at present teachers shonta ba dismi^ted. The great 
pFoblem of ntial reconstmction could be solved by utilising all the resonroes that 
bad been unlawfully taken away from the people. In Hiat way the problem of re- 
construction in a huge province could be solved. 

The villwe teacher need not be utilised only fo teach. He could be a real recons< 
truction wo^r. That was eiactly what Mr. R. Suryaoarayana Row of the Servants 
of India Society had laid stress on hjs paper. Why should they not do that ? His 
own dream of rural reconstrnoUon was '-a good Minister at the top and a constable 
and village teacher at the bottom’ could cover the entire area of the oonntry very 
succeasfmly. They had doctors. Why not agricultural graduates be rural workers r 
Many of them were unemployed and* they did not go to the land to cultivate. They 
only waited for administrative places. The speaker did not blame anybody. Such 
was the state of things. Tm-ioos things produced various results not contemplated 
by the original scheme. In the same way there were many engineers who had come 
>ont from the Eodnoering Colley, who were unemployed. Many agricultural graduates 
were imomployea. Why should they not think of taking up this saored work of 
rural reconstruction ? It was easy to give advice. It was not ri^t to imagina 
Hurt the school teacher’s job waa low and they were the only kind of prapie best 
fitted for rural work and not the graduate and men with superior qurano^tons. 
RuraL reconstruction work should be taken up by graduate who were naemployed. 
The ^rk coold be taken ^ by sH Irr^ective of the degree or qoalifibatioas 
which Qrey had attained. The agricultnral graduates, doctors, engineers and the 
lawyers could tidte up the work. The engineer could look after the roads and the 
Mwyers could relieve the villagers from all the oppressions of paid offioialB and 
toach the Tillagsrs how to write petitioaB and replies to letters. In this conneotioa 
Mr. Acbariar said that while he was in the Thiruchragode Ashramam, he used 
to draft letters for the poor illiterates and thus he was of great help to them. 
About twenty years ago. the speaker said, he had contributed an article to 
2Jie ifodem Review advocating iotalieotaal oonsoriptioa for graduates for at least 
six months and such a coutae, if followed, would no doubt remove illiteracy in 
the country. Unless each gradoate had served for at least six months in a mral 
school, he should not get hia decree, in that way, the speaker said, the rural 
recosstmetion scheme conld be worked out 

After referring briefly to the various pa^rs read at the Conference, he made a 
partiedar reference to the paper rem by Kr, T. A. Bamcbandra Aiyar, Head* 
mister. Board High School Ayyampet, on the place of religion in educational 
recoastraction, and brid that reli^on aboold be tsngbt in schools. But there were 
^fficnlties in the way, which should be solved first The writer dealt more with 
religion itadf than with bow it conld te introduced in class teaching. He 
remarked that the divorce between our religion and our education was not good. 
It made reli^on diehard and nssless and edacation bad, spiritless sod all too 
secular. In short it was as bad as say other divorce. (La^bterk It waa right 
tibat children should be taught from the eariiest ages to respeot other people’s 
religion and understand tiirit: religion and tolerate it He therefore welcomed the 
idea that was growing that religion thmild be taught in sdhools. education of 
Indto clfild could net be s«.d to he complete if the child did ni^ nndeistBod the 
laognage of the neighboocii^ provinoe and Hia religton of tiie neighbouring 
oommunities. Therefiwe he sMd a furly accurate knowledge of severaf rdtgions 
{H-evalsat in India «kl a fMrly respeomble attitude towards one another wwe 
i^lntdy essentiid to ocmpl^ the oodtore toidning which they wished to give 
in seoondwy mid co!l^d«to oourses. ^ weaker s^ that he was a votary and 
sn^orter of the moyement for Qie proper teaching of refigion, It did not mean 
th^ ^ schools sbohtd be denomtu^o^ It was a culture training just as tire 
lean^ of Bfhadl. In tiiat r«^ofc, imtoli work had fo ho doso by the teaobos 
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They shoaW brmg it alowJy and deliberately aad contmuoua atteation should bo 
bestowed upofl it. 

Re«oIuli«ns 

At the ooncladwag session a number of resolutions were adopted nnaniiaoijsjy 

The Madras Bldacation department was requested to recommend to all Secondary 
Schools and Colleges that, wherever capable aud qualified steal Directors and 
Physical Training Instructors were available, they be put m complete charge of alt 
the physical activities m their respective schools and Colleges as Sports Secretaries, 
and to recommend to all Secondary Schools not to give Physical Directors and 
Training Instructois an unreasonable amount of teaching or clerical work outside their 
programme of Physical IMucatton work 

The Secretary to the Government for Government Examination was requested to 
rescind Rale No 22 of the Rules governing the selection of Superintendents foi the 
Training School Leaving Certifioate Examination which unduly disciimmated against 
Physical Tratmng Instraetors 

The Executive Committee of the Madras Proviacia) Physical £dacat«oa Associa- 
tion was asked to investigate the matter of salaries for Ph^ical Training Instructois 
and Physical Directors in schools and colleges and report to the conference at its 
next meeting with their recommendations about scales of pay 

The Conference requested Gie Government to revive on an improved and scientific 
basis for follow-up wort the medical inspection of all school pupils without which 
uo scheme of education could be considered satisfactory and complete The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Association was request- 
ed to draw up a suitable syllabus of Health Educ atioo and submit for adoption at 
the next Conference and to look up the present syllabus of Hygiene and Physical 
Educahon and to suggest a revised syllabus m detail for consideration by the Madras 
Educatioonal Department 

The Conference requested the Government to assist managements more hberaliv 
m the matter of acquisition of adequate playgrounds. 

The OoDfereace, being of opiaiou that m the interests oi the health and physical 
welfare of students m schools and colleges, the school working hours were most 
nasatisfactory, and that more suitable hours should be adopted, requested the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Association to study 
this question i a all its aspects and submit a full report at the next Provincial Physi- 
oai Education Conference 

The President said that he was fully in accord with the resolutions It was wise, 
ha said, to tale up for consideration a little at a time rather than attempt too much 
He hoped that better and more opportunities and facilities would be given to the 
profession to develop and prosper Be hoped that cordial lelationship would giow 
between the SITE and the Provincial Physical Education Association so that 
the educational efforts in the country would beat fruit 

At the business meeting of the Madias PrxivmciaL Physical Education Association 
held on the 8th May, the report of the Association was adopted and the following offiic- 
bearera for the new year were eleet&l , President, Mi . n C Buck , \ u.e President 
Mr N. R Kmhnamma , Secretary, Mr Q F Andrews, Assistant Secretary, Mr 
C Satyanatban , and Treasurer, Mi C A Ahiaham 



The Indian Science Congress 

24th. Ses^a— Hyderabad— 2nd. to 7 th. January 1937 

iSiR Asb^ Htdiri’s Adqrgss 

T^ie Town Hail was packed to the fail with oflScials and noa-offici^a, members 
and Tiutors, when the 24 Besston of the Indian Science Congress assembled at 
Hyderabad (Dn.) on the 2nd. January 1937. 

Sir Akbar flydari'ia opening the Congress, said that it was the first occasion 
on which the Indian &)ieace Congress was meeting in that great historic city. He 
was happy that it coiacided with the year, whan they were celebratiijg 25 years of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s rei^. He said that for what the State was to-day, Hydera- 
t>ad was indebted to His Highness for the care, devotion and zeal with wlrioh he h^ 
carried oat his noble stewardship of State, fie expressed grateful thanks f^or his 
message and tendered sincere congratulations for the Jubilee yeai', which started 
yesterday and prayed that he might live happily and continue for many years to pre- 
side over the aestinies of his people. 

GdaSnuing Sir Akbar said that Hydei-abad was for long a centre of great culture 
and noble traditions. It had been the task of bhe Asafiah Dynasty to foster and pio- 
mote the process whereby a synthesis of Dravidian, Aryan, Hindu and Moslem cnl- 
tnras had been effected *and its scope enlarged so as to inclada in it the best of 
Western and Blastem life, nxanners and thonght. This spirit was working in every 
sphere of thmr activity, the result being a real contribution to the Ideal of a united, 
regenerated India. 

University, Sir Akbar Hydari coutintted, which welcomed them bore | testi- 
mony to the spint. Scholars there might study and [acquire fruits of accumulated 
wisdom and research in East and West in one of their own languages which served 
effectively to express the abstruse thoughts of science and philosophy. The decision 
to adopt Hindustani as a medium of instraction in the University was a great step 
forward in natioaal unity and all-Iodia synthesis. “The decision is the cornerstone 
of our edncational policy”, he said, “and, fortified by experience, stands more irre- 
vocable lo-day than it did any previous time. They aet the highest value in the 
University to scientific enquiry. They recognised that no nation or individual could 
afford to ignore the study of science, ami material progress depended in a large 
measure, on the results of scientific inquiry. Allhongli we in India entered the field 
of modern endeavour after considerable lapse of time, it is satisfactory to note that 
our Universtties and research iastitutious have, despite difficulties, produced a 
standard of excellence and originality, of whicli we have reason to be proud, i am 
gore the ever increasing ret'Ogcittoa by the average lad tan of the value of science 
atmosphere as conducive to creative wort in the realm of science has come into 
being.’ While critics of the materialistic conception of the life and scientific 
achievement may minimise the sum total of their efforts for human happiness, none 
can deny the immonsa service rendered by science in liberating mansind from the 
trammeus of blind snperstltion and barron dogma, generating a higher, better and 
more correct sense of values. 

Akbar Hydari continued : “Those in India, who have to deal with the problems 
of administration feel constantly the disadvantages they labour under by the absence 
of statistical data, scientifically recorded, checked and treated, relating to every 
sphere of sociological activity with which the administrator has to deal and 'without 
which it is impossible to have sufficiently accurate and comprehensive picture of a 
particular problem.” 

Concluding, fifir Akbar Hydari said that Hyderabad will be of interest to them in 
alt directions. Ita political and cultural history, its ancient geologic^ character, its 
bemitifal archaeological monoments, its ethnographical features and mineral resources 
proved a rich field for develo^Kent of indostriea and deserve observation and study, 
it wite in the fitness of things fast Hyderabad, whtwe Rnlers had been great patrons 
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of Ml «ttd solOBoe to-daj skooU wutaniw MliiHot tsitoUtU el iB ttfy W Jltt 
He wished their deliberations all success. 

WetcAwe Aadraa* 

iViiwa* Mekdi Var Jung Bahadur, Political MembHr, ia the coarse ef bh address, 
welcoming the delegates referred to the growth of science in recent years at Jen^b 
after which the Frosideat, Kao Bahadur Veakataraman delirored his iljuminatiog 
address. 

PreMdential Address 

Pao Bahadur Veakatraman, Imperial Sugarcaue Export, delivered an ’address on 
Ihe “Indian Village— Its Past, Present and Future.” After analysing the condition of 
the Indian village in the past and the present, he pointed out that the duty of 
Indians was “to improve the village, the nucleus of our country life and infect its 
chief agent, the villager, with a chosen culture of the virus of modern age through 
educatiou and industrialisation,” 

In the course of his address, Mr. Veokatraman dealt at length with the position 
of the Indian village in the past and in the present and indicated the lines of its 
development in the future. After referring to the Aryan oolonisation and the types 
of villages prevailing then, he described the polity of the Indian village with its 
democratic form of the Government, He then traced the changes brought above 
by the impact with the west and the present condition of the village as evidenced by 
the condition of agriculture which was the main occupation of the villages. Depen- 
dence on the tnonsooo, absence of touch with world maihets, sub-division and frag- 
mentation of holdings which ruled out largo scale operations by modern methods 
were some of the factors which stood iu the way of agriculturd efRciency. 

The speaker then went on to discuss the present coaditioa of the villager. 
Though till recently but little affected by the changes around him, on account of 
his isolation, both mental aud physical, he was being made incre^iugly aware of 
the changes around by the extension into the village of such symbols of modern 

life as the Post and Telegraph, the bicycle and motor bus. Eoonomic^y be found 

himself in a very disadvantageous position owing to his steadily aiminiehing 
agrioultural income in contrast with increasing expenditure due to changes in 
living even in his owa household. Innovations in dress and habits and new wants 
like tea and coffee were steadily forcing up family expenses. Dependent as be 

was solely on agricnlture, the need for money always existed. This was true of 

the agriculturist all the world over and resulted from the fact that, whereas 
agriouitaial income came ia only at particular tinaes like haivest his expenditure 
was of a monthly if not a daily natuie. Extra prodts from an exceptionally good 
year were more often wasted in urbauisiag his surroundings than being put by as 
a reserve against lean years. The heavy iudebteduess of the Indian villager was 
well known and had attracted the attentiou of all that have cared to study the 
village. 

Thu speaker then referred to the agricultural waste resulting from the 
uneconomic sub-division and fragmentation of land which preoindod its cultivation 
to maximum benefit. There was then the waste of cattle and human labour, the 
drain of village money by way of interest ou loans raised by the villagers and 
loss of valuable manures like human and cattle voids, Auother important waste 
which had far-reaching results was thac caused through forced idleness. The most 
serious of the unfavourable changes coming over the villages was the steadily 
inoreawng exodus of people from the village to the town. Apart from the number, 
the quality of human material contaioed m the exodus coustituted a serious dtain. 

Djsoussiqg the future of the Indian village, the speaker observed : la spite 
of its having become tnte the statement that ours it> an agricultural oounfry 
warrants receptiou on account of its far-reaching effects on all our activities. The 
plough with a pate of oxen is perhaps the one symbol that would properiy 
represent ludia as a whole with ite differeot classes and communities. The 
clearly indicated line of advance for the future, therefore, lies in improvii^ turid 
conditions and rendering our village better and more efficient in the disohl^go of 
daUee set to them by the country as a whole. 

Both town and vilWe are needed for the full and comply development of 
our country as a vmole. Each has certain Sf^ciSo advantages ^ mrd inevitable 
defects. The open air extensions that have grown round towns in reoent years 
with oompound ^oses and gardens— indicate the attempt to ruraUzo the town in 
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tlw matter of Uealth and sarrouadings while the Post O'fii.e, the raial diapwwary, 
the school, wd even the bos horning its way through the village are in the nature 
of urbaatstng the countryside 

Advance m the direction of the improvement of crop type and distribution of 
its seed — has been the most suitable to our present uoadittons of oomparative 
poverty of resirarces m oUier directions For the production of these types, the 
resources m the way of plant material of more than one country has be^ aud is 
being systematicallv Ifemployed Combined with substantial h^rifF protection 
afforded by a kind Government, it has resuscitated our sugar industry and thus 
saved a dram to the country of 13 crores of rupees per annum on the average 

As the efficiency of any pro|ramme of lural improvement depends primarily 
on the Chief A^nt m it, the Villager, it is important to oonstddr means for 
increasing his ©ffioienoy if we compare the villager with the townsman, one 

point in which the latter often scores over the villager is this literacy, if sot 

always his education 

Ihough It IS true that the village teacher did exist in the olden days, regular 
schooling and education were not oonsidered essential. Education given in the 

viiiara School should obviously possess the rural and agricultural outlook and be 
viulTy linked with the everybody life of the village Nature study lessons fit in 
well with the agrioultural life of the villager Village vacations should be timed 

to the conveoieuces of metropolitan examinations rather than to the busiest 
agnoultural seasons in the village when the boys could perhaps help their parents 
in the field and gam first-hand knowledge of subjects taught m the school room 

A second characteristic of the villager as contrasted with the townsman is 
often the slower moving intellect of the foimer This is not mentioned here in a 
derogatory spirit , the difference is due to difference in the environment The 
everyday strngpi^© with the great forces of nature develops a deep character m the 
villager, but m mteilectual alertness be is of tea inferior to the townsman The 
linking up of Tillages with towns and other villages, through better communication 
facilities, for lOBtance, will remedy the situation 

Yet another common defect of the villager is the lack of so called ‘business’ 
habits and ‘business’ mentality This, again, is due to his environment and 
tradition Nature’s processes with which the village agriculturist is primarily 
concerned do not generally need the punctuahty of the man of business or 
commerce The ateeime of insurance measures m our villages against crop 
failures and cattle epidemics, which are by no means uncommon, is largely 
attributable to the absence of education and business outlook 

The villager’s outlook on the world is often narrow because of the isolation and 
the ahstfflce <?/ hterscf Whether he hies tt <»• mjf, the rvhsger ts betag dragged 
into the world cnrrents of commerce and industry aud his horizon needs to be 
broadened by education. His constant fight with forces of Nature over which he 
has little control, tinges his ideas wtth idmost fatalism A bad seasou too often dis- 
proves to him the truth in the saying “As jou sow so you reap’ Industrial activi- 
ties, on the other hand, are associated with processes which demonstrate the control 
of natural forces bv man and this has a tendency to develop m him certain amouot 
of self-confidence, if not of human pride 

The closer cottage indostnes are linked up with agriculture and agnoultural 
products the better they would fit in^with village economics Cattle beii^ an import- 
ant adjunct of agricdture, industries like cattle breeding and production of mtik and 
milk products at once suggest themsetv^ Bee-keeping, the poultry industry, friut 
growing and casoutg and preparation of tinned and in fact foods for the bmieht of 
the towasman would fit in well into the village 

Other suitable indastnM would be the partial preparation of manufactured products 
ID the vilhige itself as a rural industry. Cotton ginneries, seed decortioators and oil 
presses bdoog to this group. Mtoor industries oonnecti^ with products or articles 
available m the village of Timm^, ^eb as ooeoanut industry in toe West Coast and 
fish coring m seashore villa^ help to keep the villages prosperous. 

Other handicrafts and domestle mdostnes, where the ne^ed material is imported 
from outside mid worked in the vilh^ during the off-seasons, include weaving, dying 
and toe manufacture of toys and trincets. 

Most Tillage aotivibes, oa the other band, have bv their veiy nature to be on 
the small emm and tkmr beutg grouped together tkrougu oo-operative orgwaisatiOB is 
tlie only remedy. Throng thmn evem the msall fanner and produoer is wafaied to 
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c«namand facilities and advantages generally available only to large-scale amts Tbere 
■was apparently a great deal of the matnaJ help’ and co-operative spirit m the villages 
of old The spirit needs to be revived and placed on new lines consonant with the 
modern age 

As a class, ear villages lack the conveniences and ameaitias of urban life Con- 
veniences like means for rapid transport, the Post and Telegraph, the newspaper and 
the ever- me reusing improvements aasooiatef with the development of electricity are 
major blessings which it is Wimble should be extended to the villages as quickly 
and as completely as possible The geneial tendenev for retired Government officials 
not to retuiQ to the village but settle m a nearby town is unfortnnata and is indi- 
cative of the general trend 

While in certain cases jpcihaps the decision might be due to urban educational 
facilities, there is little doubt that the general unattractiveness of village life also 
enters into the decision For permanent results the urge for rmal improvement 
should be implanted in the village itself This coulJ by achievti^i only by impioving 
the chief natuial agent in such work— viz , the villager— and making it attractive for 
him to live and nave his being in the village itself Endeavours that are town- 
centied aod taken to the village for temporary periods for lectures, demonstrations 
or shows— however honest or energetic — have an outside flavour to the villager and 
do not, therefore, get permanently assimilated into village life, 

To sum up, there is little doubt that the villages of old were more populated than 
they 81 e to-dav largely because of conditions prevalent at the time TbeBO condi 
tioiis will return however much or sin^/erely wo may hanker after them The town 
and the characteristics associated with urban life aie defimte products lu the march 
of events and need to be accepted as such Though there are drawbacks assjociated 
with urban life the town has us own good points which ntwd exteasion into the 
village to deep rural life in tune with the changes around us At the same time, 
the countiyside has advantages like open spaces and absence of congestion which 
can never be loprodnced in the town 

The town should extend to the village its greater knowledge quicker living and 
the manifold amenities of the modem age Gontnbuuoas fiotn the countrjside are 
of equal impoitance It alone can produce the rav rniteiiaU of commerce and in- 
dustiy and thus help in the growth of town and cities It alone cau supply ade- 
quate and wholesome food to the millions of our land -whether resident in the vil- 
lage or town Lastly, the couatrysive alone can imbiie the urban business civihsa 
non with the deeper charactei and larger humanities which are umtured m the 
villager through his more direct aod oonsUnt contact with the gieat forces of 
\atuie and of life Oui duty then is clear, viz, to improve the village, the nucleus 
cf our couotiy life, and infect its chief agent, the viUager, with a chosen culture of 
the visions of modern age thiough education and industiiahsatioa 


2nd. Day— HyderalM«i'-'3Td January 1337 

MBWCAL & VtrEKlXAR^ RestAKCH Sbciion 

Meetings of sections i dating to Agnculture, Geobgy and Geography and Medical 
Bud Veterinaiy Research were held to-day 

Ool Olver piesided over the Medical and Yetennary I^earch Section In his 
address, he dealt with the relation of animal natnUon to pubhu health mj India. In 
the course of his addre^, he said 

I’rehably the greatest and laobt diffioult of ail the pioblams which Governments 
have to face id India to-day is the problem of providing at cost within the reach of the 
masses, an adequate and aatiafactory supply of the protective foods of animal origin, 
especially milk in spite of every effort to find eneotive vegetable substitutes these 
foods have, id recent years, been shown to be irreplaoable in human diet and owing to 
the rapid looiease la population which is taking place, this problem la becomiag muly 
more aifficult. It is edear m faot, that the best pMSibie use will have to he made 
of ail the food r^oureee which are or could ecoaomiuaHy toj produced from the 
available land and it rs here that Animal Nutrition has a meat role to play in the 
rm^ntenasoe of public he^th Only by aystematio and properly uontrotted investigation 
of the foeibfig values of looatiy grown foodstuffs in relation to the requirements of 
the }iTes-st<^ of the country, it is 'possible to taake the best use « the great 



Bat though It IS a truism that well-fed meat and xailk of good quality aro of 
higher bioiogival value than similar material of lower quality it seems to roe httlo 
understood iii India that an adequate supfily of such high quality food can onlv bo 
produced bv the provision of a better supply of nutntous and easily digestible 
foodstuffs Fodder crops of good quality can" in fa^t only be grown under a 
system of uutuvatioa or management of grass-land which is calculated to furnish 
an ample supply of plant food A system of mired f aiming combined with proper 
management of grasslands and snitablo conservation of cattle foods of good qua! it v 
IS thus a matter of great importance to human dieteticuns as well as to the 
farming community For the ooarse rank grass which is grown in tho wetter 
parts of India is so doficieot in nutritive value aud becomes so lodigestible that 

It is not possible to produce high grade stock or animal products of good quality 

withoiat making provision for supplementing this diet by an adequate supply of 
specialit grown fodder crops or concentrates. 

How to make tho production of suitable fodder crops economicallv possible m a 
system of ^riculturo which mast perforce be govern&i largely by the veiy limited 
capital resonrcos of the Indian cultivators, is howovor, one of the most difficult 
of the probleous with, which thu bettac ti(!iLriS!>h.aiejat of tUo of la/lia is 

unfortunately beset In existing circumbtances it is obviously difficult for pool 
cultivators to modify the piosent unsound system of agricultiue in which attention 
is so often almost exclusively paid to the production of ceica! gtains or other 
cash crops, but it seems clear that any improvement in the feeding of tho people 
must depend very laigoly on the success which is achieved in modifying inis 
system 

The scientists of India could turn their attention to no greater or more 
stinmlatiog task than that of providing an increased supply of cattle foods of good 
quality all the year lound and of finding wa\s and means of developing m Indian 

village a Bistem of balanced agricoiture by which the people could be better fed 

and the wealth of the country inoreased la this task it is clear that sympathetic 
Animal Husbandry, will have to play a very important part, since at present, 
owing to lack of precise knowledge of the food vaiaes of the food-stuSs, usoaily 
produced m India, and of tbeir utilisation by Indian livestock, huge quantities of 
valuabie food material are undoubtediy to a large extent wasted. 

r sugg^t that the soluhon must to a very large extent he m educating the 
pnblio as to the essentnd importanoe to health of an adequate and smioid supply 
of BHlk and oUxer food-stufCs of ammal origin aud la providing better JaoiUtiea 
for their production, preservation, trao&poriatioa and marketing, so that village 
ooHivators mid stockowners may be able to produce more fodder crops to supplement 
the grazing available, more sid bietter farmyard manure or compost and better 
stock , thereby increasiti^ their inmtme ami the oatrition of the family while 
mamtaiaing the of tfamr hm^ogs and making a snbsto&Ual contnbatioa to 

the mmstenaBoe of pnwe health. 



Speaking of tba work oc soils, Mr. Vtfu>anath said tbaf tha aim was to maintain 
Ike Uigh prodaoUvity of the soils that were already rich, to restore to normal, those 
soils whoso productive capacity was impaired, and to increase the yield of soils 
which ware originally poor. Ho referred to the scientific studies directed to the 
attainment of these objects, discussed the important differences between Indian and 
Karopean soils, explained the lack of success, m India, in the application of many of 
the results and practices found suitable m those countries and stressed the necessity 
for a different outlook on the applied aspects of soil science particularly with refer- 
ence to and and serai-avid soils of the country. 

Mr. Viswanath then discussed the work on manures and fertilisers during the 
past quarter of a century and said that the evidence clearly established the import- 
ance and suitability of organic mannres to Indian soils. The theoretical possibilities 
of artificial fertilisers were almost limitless but their achievement on Indian soils 
was limited by the organic matter supply of the soil. He pointed out the 
necessity for husbanding our resource of organic manures and for ntilising them 
to the fullest extent possible. He drew pointed attention to the evil consequences of 
intensive cultivation and the intensive use of fertilisers without the necessary 
accompaniment — namely, organic matter and organic manures. Organic matter was 
the life of the soil and if organic manures were neglected we should be doing four 
things. Firstly, the fertility of the soil would nOt be maintained, secondly, artificial 
fertilisers would not be used to the fullest advantage, thirdly, the cropping power of 
the improved seed would be reduced and fourthly, the nutritive value of food crops 
would be low. 

Mr. Viswanath finally referred to problem of food and nutrition and discussed 
the problem both from tiio point of view of quality and quantity and said that in 
both these directions soil conditions played a prominent part. He referred to his 
own work and that of McCarnsou on the subject and said that manuring contributed 
to I he nuliitive valuo of the crop and m this respect organic manures were the best 
JO eudowiug a ciop with a high mitntivo value. In regard to quantity, tha Rao 
Baludar showed by calculations thit our present production ot food crops was 
enough foi the proper feeding of only two-thirds of the population and that theie 
were uonsi lei able scope aud possibilities for increasing production. This, be said, 
depended on the building up of the fertility of the soil and pointed out in the address 
the ways aud means of doing it. 

Earthquakes in India 

Presiding over the Section of Geology and Geography, Mr. IT. £>. West, 
of the Geological Survav of India, discussed the origin of earthquakes in India aud 
outlined the means that should be adopted to fore-stall or ameliorate their worst 
effects. 

The occurrence of earthquakes in India, said Mr- West, was a legacy of the great 
earth movements that had convulsed the northern flanks of India during Tertiary and 
Qnarternary times, when a belt of monntains, including tha Alps Md the Himalayas 
was thrown up on the site of what had previously been an extensive sea. It is sig- 
nificant that earthquakes are maioly confined to areas of recent or present-day moun- 
tain formation, and there is no doubt that they originate when the rocks of the ernst 
fracture as they are compressed to form the mouutains. 

lu Peninsular India mountain formation has long since ceased, and the Aravalli, 
Vlodhya and Satpnra mountains are lu the last stages of decay, and so free from 
earthquakes. But the Himalayas and the mountains of Belaohiatan and Burma are of 
recent formation, and still throbbing in the later stages of their growth, CoasequenGy 
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it is in the vioinity of these mounbwoa thet earthqaakes are now ocourriog. They 
are ie fact aimost entirety coni)oe4 h> the north of a line Joiaing Bomb^ to Delhi 
and Delhi to Calcutta, and this area may be termed the danger zone of India. It is 
unfortnnate that it includes the most popolated tracts of India. The rest of India 
south of this line is an area of comparatatiTe safety, in which only minor shocks oocnr. 

India appemrs at present to be passing through a period of marked earthquake 
activitr. During the past six years there have oeen 8ve dis^trons earthquJdEes, and 
there is no reason to suppose that this activity has yet died down. During the 
present centary. earthqu^es have been confine is the main to three centres of 
activity — Etalachistan, Assam and Banna— with an occasional disastrous earthquake 
efsewbere within the danger zone. The Assam earthquake of 1897 was prohabJy the 
most severe that has ocearred anywhere within historic times, though the loss of 
life was small. But the Eangra ^rthquake of 1905, the Korth Bihar earthquake of 
1935 between them aocouoted for at 60,000 lives. 

This disease of earthquakes, .said Mr. West, is a chronic one, bdt it is one that is 
not peculiar to India. Other countries ttiat softer from it, such as Jaoao, Caltforuia, 
New Zealand and Italy, have taken steps to combat it, but in India practically 
nothing has so far been done. Sir. West made a strong appeal for the initiation of 
seismoTogical research in India, similar to that conducted in Japan. In addition, he 
said, endeavours should be made to improve the standard of building within the 
earthquake belt The value of simple earthquake-proof construction in saving both 
life and property had been clearly demonstrated during the Quetta earthquake, and 
he suggested that a simple building code should be drawn up by which new cons- 
tmotion and town planuing tn the more important cities of India should be controlled. 
More detmled codes should be drawn im in accordance with local needs, and enforced 
by Provincial Governraents and Local Boards, 

Concluding, Mr. said : “The cost of repairing the damage done by a great 
em-thquake may run into many crore» of rnpeea, while the loss of life that may 
occnr in one night of tragedy— iO, 000 at Kangra, 25, GOO ai Quetta— stirs the emotion 
as nothing else can. But knowledge that we are accnmulating may aUimately give to 
ns a complete means of combating thm evil, and of overcoming the destraotive forces 
of NahoTe, it will provide yet one more example of the great benefits that may be 
contributed by Science to the cause of human welfwe”. 

Abaoi^itioii el LqictiA by Atom* 

In the Blathematics and Physics section, talking of absorption of light by atoms 
and molecules, Dr. 8. Datta reitUed how the main facts of absorption by atoms not 
onlv in the nomnal state but also by Uiose in the excited state to thermal eleotricaf 
or bpticfd stimnlus, have all been tmcounted for by the simple Bohr theory coupled 
with the modified selection rules for interorbital transitions and the Bultzoiana 
distribution. He next dwelt on the question of what happens to tiie radiation when 
it is absorbed and indicated ilia various ways in which the experimental facte show 
the processes of dissipation of the ateorbed energy. The intensiiy and the width of 
al»orptiott lines were next discussed in the light of modern theoni» and attention 
was nrawn to some qnestions in contioaous absorption by atoms which still await 
solution. DilRcnltieg relating to the divisibility of the photon energy according to 
conservation laws and its indi visibility in accordance with the pbenomanoo of 
discreet absorption were next diaoossea and a mecbaaisa by which Gompton effect 
cooM be explained without dividing the quant was suggested. 

genend facts and exphmatioas relating to ateorption by various types of 
molecules— atomic, tonic and polarisation molecules— were next dtacuased, as also 
their main criterion ami the question of determinidion of heat of dissoeiaticn from 
absorption date. The possibility of detenaioiog the tondamental vibrarion frequeo- 
o'les from contioaous ateK^rption experiments was next stressed t^on. Then he 
referred to the pfaenomdoon of predissooiatioa and to colours of inorganio salts mi 
concluded his survey by indicating sonia of the importwit contributions aohiarwl- 
throQgh absorption ezpmriaents not only in pure physics but also in industrial aad 
medit^ research 

Haiaa ndMl«i^«al Rmwandi 

Dr. O. 8. Tkapar^ Pre«udent ol the Zkiology section, in his pr^dentiad addrmed an 
the ** Needs cmd cmportnaitiM Ol BelmtetiiotogieM E^aiteh in amphaalxed the 

impoftenoe of Bei^nthok^ in medici&e, public bealte. veteriBary science and 
agricoltura. Ha polated to &e indiflermum with which titm sciaoce wu studied in 
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lodiii, bat ia recant years there seemed to be a groiriag appreciation* both by the 
Government and the tJniversitias, of its importance. The recognition of the work of 
professional zoologists in India in this conn^tion seemed to be a healthy sign 
as the past records in other countries revealed that the solntion of many fundamental 
problems of helminthology lay in the hands of the zoologists. There were, he said, 
great many diffllonlties in the control of helminths of domesticated animals. Limited 
saltation, over-popnlation of farm animals, due to greater utilisation of land for 
agricuitare and naman habitation, varied means of transportation and oUmadc factors 
— all helped to increase helminthic infection of the domestic animals. It was, there- 
fore, neoessary that investigations should be undertaken on an extensive scale of such 
problems in an agricultural country like India. 

Dr. Tfiaper drew attention to reference found in Suaruta, Charaka and Madhava 
Nidhana and from these he identiaed such worms as Dvimukha and Parisarpa as 
Enterobioua vermicularis and Microfilaria respectively under the modern scheme of 
aomenolature. But very little progress seemed to have been made on the subject 
in aacrent India and the doctrine of Ahimsa seemed to have played its part in this 
direction. Unfortunately, there were great difficulties in providing adequate know- 
ledge of helminthology to students ia India, as though the text-books of Zoology 
claimed to have been revised and brought up-to-date^ they still contained old and 
anUquated nomenclature and olassitication. Farther, it was desirable to avoid im- 
parting an anthropomorphic outlook of Helminthology to the students of Zoology, as, 
iQ this, the students generally lost all interest in the subject for the rest of their 
career. A student should study the subject to explain the phenomenon of parasitism 
and for this he should collect helminths from his own dissection animals. 

Dr, Tbapar said that there was considerable field for investigation in the nM>n)ho- 
logy of the worms, as helminth fauna of India still remained unexplored. Brea the 
re-investigation of the described forms seemed to offer ample scope for work, as 
errors in diagnosis were perpetuated in the recent literature on the sub- 
jecte. 

Considering the pathogenic effects of helminths, Dr. Thapar made reference to 
the recent demonstrations of Enierobius vermieularie^ as a cause of appendi- 
citis in man and this bad awakened inter^t for the study of the diseased condition 
more parUouiarly in animals. The discovery of Schisioaoma apiwialis as a cause of 
“Nasal granaloma" of cattle, commonly known as snoring disease in India and the 
recent investigations on the etiology of “Barsati” of equinas, showing ffabroaema 
larvae in the affected parts of the animal’s body, were illustrations to indicate worms 
as causo of disease in animals. Both these animal diseases were believed to be of 
mycotic origin and these discoveries marked a new era in the disease investigation of 
animals in India. 

There were, he continued, a large number of anthehnintios used for the removal of 
worms but a considerably large number prescribed by Hakims and Vaids claimed 
specificity for particular kinds of worms. Chopra had investigated many of these 
indigenous drugs for their action but a majority of them still needed verification. 
The orade meibod of administration of certain plant products, like juices of Elumea 
lacera ( kukronda ), as local application and other-wise against the common pinworm 
of man by laymen offered fresh field ia the study of dri^ administration in the 
natural condition, particularly for the domestic animals. The effect of yeast and 
vitamins on the immunity problems formed a aecessar.- adjanet to such investiga- 
tions as it would be desirable to obtain parasite resisting strains of animal popnlation 
that would be better fitted in the struggle for existence. 

The produotion of pearls in the molluscan shells, be pointed out, was said to be 
due to tae presence of helminth larvae and for this, growth of such larvae may be 
encouraged. This was an aspect of helminthology that demoostratM its utility to 
man. 

In view of such opportnuities of varied nature offered by the study of Helmia- 
Uiology in India, and its growing significance in diffei-ent spheres, emphaus mnst be, 
iadd on the necessity of co-operatioa amongst workers in different fields— medical 
veterinary, pubiio health and agriculture— so that they might be better able to com- 
bed the problems and obtfun most satisfactory results. The experience of snob wMk 
in other -oonutries amply justifiad saoh a line of aotion in India. “Lot us, therefore, 
eBmalate interest ia the study of Helmratbology, so that by patient interest and 
dIUgmt i^plioatidn we may help in the sotuHon of the various problems connected 
49 
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with helmiathological research and thus establish aa active school of hdmialhology 
in India” 


SocuU Mind of the iD^vidtta] 

Mr. ST. C. Mukherjee presided over the meotiog of the PsycholOCT Sectioo to- 
day. The sabject of bis address was “Tbe soeial mind of the inmvidmd/' The 
following is a summary of his address 

Swial relations are essentially mental. In the individnaVs mental life Bomeone 
else is invariably involved. There are not at first individuals and then a social 
unity, and there might be bricks and then a pile of them, 

Ifome believe that collective nonscioasness is the highest form of psychic life, and 
society is real god. Any alleged superiority of social mind can hardly as a rule 
be mwntained. If a wave of emotional agitation sweeps through the group each 
may become less than himself, less critical and more suggestible. There is a consi- 
derable tendency to chjmge one’s opinion aa a result of discussion, but it is experi- 
mentally observed that the females profit more by this discussion than the 
males. We obsm've practic^iy that the number of jurors is increased to decide 
eases of murder while to keep the lock-out for the safety of the ship only one man, 
and not ten, is employed. The weight of responsibility is divided among the mem- 
bers of the group and weakened in proportion for each man. But for this diminution 
of this sense of responsibility man can hardly condemn another to death. The ^oup 
or committed decision is sometimes altogether irresponsible and may only ne an 
intelleotnal neeesmty to avoid the crushing weight of high individual responsibility. 

8oc«d consciousness follows almost a cyclic order of development. The individaal 
is otoM a social outcome than the social unit. The child is not an iodividua! when 
he eates into the society but he grows into an indindual by social interactiou. The 
outline of the individual ^adoally appears, and at every stage it shows the pattern 
of the social cuUnre of which he becomes a spscihcation. The social cut tare in the 
last mialysis comes from the individuals themselves. individuals should be not 
nterely static cmoformists to, but creative artists of culture. A aou-ereative persoua- 
lity or a culturaily pai^ive mass is a failure, edui^tlonai as well as social So the 
political or legftJ oigan^ion should have only secondary value aa existing for the 
Bake of cuttura! Jnstitntioa and activity. 

The consciousness of the family gronp prepares the child’s mind for and accen- 
tuates the deveiopment of wider group sentiment. The family sentimeut and national 
sentiment are equally strong in Scotchman ospecially the Highlanders. The family 
sentiment is very keen among the Japanese who are also noted for their high national 
Bpiiit. This is also true of uermany and Italy, The people of East Bongm are noted 
foi their national outbursts, but their sentiment for joint family system is also highly 
remaikable. Any vital connectioa can hardly he established lu view of the low souse 
of nationality possessed by primitive people in spite of iutense family sentiment, but 
still the importance of the mental effects of the family life in relation to the founda- 
tion of natiuusl sentiment should be no less insisted on than the importance of the 
organisation of the family hie for the material welfare of the State, and it is probably 
true that any barrack system of rearing up State children, if introduced, would be 
disastrous to the growth of national life. There is no reason to find in the family a 
natural menace to the development of wider social feeling. Unless nmissistically 
fixated and coocentrated, the family sentiments aid rather than impwie the develop- 
ment of higher social sentimaot 

There is some evidence that the crossing of closely allied stocks do^ Opudodb to 
increase of vigour and energy of mind anA body and also to the vaxiif^UIi^ Of ^he 
stock for the production of persons of exceptional pfts. Tho-' CMhOW have a high 
average ability and are a relatively puto r«je but, « i^irttore haa stagnatsd for 
want of men of exceptional oi^acity, of t^e axolusive casta systmn 

for tbo malntonaace of the parity ot not biologically sound. But the crossing 

of the widely difereat stocks is sappc^i^ to produce aa inferior race. So the Eu- 
rasmos of limta are said to be of a eomparaUreily poor race. But nay aaiversal 
charaetorisatioa of the Eurasians is risky wbeu the unit qualities of the pueotal ‘ 
Btoeks are not Mended tod the iiuUvidiiM of a Meaded slock is a mosato of such unit 
character, 

Semmer cooclodes that or laelal ^jadioes is bt»ed on roooffiitioB ot 

durerences, but prejudice tfifoply b^aose of differaacea does sot a:^t. is ns 
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feeJing of hatretl between the Spaaiards and Indians in spite of differences in oolonr, 
speech, habits and dressy. The difference is only an element in the total sitnation» 
sometiines it may be the symptom and not the canso of the disease. The main 
determinant consists in the baulked impulses of the politically, economically 
and culturally dominated gronp. Differences are emphasised because they offer the 
readiest rationalisation for defence against real or fancied dangers. It is for the 
accentuation of the dynamic relation that thA Hindu- Muslim tension exists. Hie 
poBay to mnl^ly such relations of a group with different groups is destructive of 
its vitality, when any tension occurs, the reaction may aim at the immediate exter- 
mination of the threatening force for the restoration of the inter group equilibrium, 
but history shows that men cannot be made to change their opinion by direct coer- 
cion. This is an instinctive mode of reaction in which the end is directly aimed at 
and is chaiacteristjc of the Jower order of animal behaviour. Reason works thiough 
stratagem in a round-about way. The strategy that reason is to employ , in liquidat- 
ing the baulked impulse of social prejudice should be far remote from the end and 
Will prove efficient in proportion as it operates unconsciously of the goal. This very 
remoteness of the measure of social process is the cause of its great efficiency. 
This is somewhat of the nature of a weight the power of which, when thrown on 
the longer end of a lover, is multiplied in transmission. Gandhiji’s satyagraha move- 
ment to stop the drinking habit of the masses fails because of Us very clear and 
dirept attack upon the end. Improvement of conditions, introduction of good mnsic, 
drama, education, etc., would, however, slowly, have produced a more stable effect. 
Bo legistation often fails to effect sooial amelioration. In fla'teniag a warped iron- 
plate strokes are to be judiciously giveu outside the warped part otherwise new 
defects be produced. Should we think that humauity can be moie readily straigh- 
tened then even an iron plate ? ' » 

3rd. Day— Hyderabad— 4th, January 1037 

Racial Typ«a in India 

Prof. B. S. Ouha delivered a lecture on the “Racial types' ia tbe population of 
India”, He traced the racial typos frrm pre-bistorio times and dealt at length with 
the similarities an^ differences in facia! features, growth of hair, colour of skin and 
other details of the different races in India. 

With the aid of magio lantern Prof. GwAu vividly described the main racial 
strain in the population of India and in the light of the prevjffling types, divided 
India into severm district zones. 

Prof. Guha said : “Outside a few isolated tracts like the Andanian Islands or the 
interior of New Guinea, there are few places at the present time which present a 
homogeneous population, India is not an exception. The ethnic composition of the 
Indian people consists as elsewhere of several strains which came at various periods 
■with indepenent racial invasions — from the pleistocene to the recent historical times. 
Of the movements of the Early Man, we have no direct knowledge as to where they 
originated : bat iu the control exercised by India’s topographical conditions, we have 
unmistakable pointers showing the probable directions, from where these drifts came. 
Very few artifacts as evidence of early Man’s handiwork have been so far recorded 
from the eastern parts ! but in the heart of the country itself, specially in Central 
and Southern India, along river beds and hill terraces, crude and polished Stone im- 
plements in great abundance have been discovered. But until recently we bad no 
stratigraphic eiddence of the age and culture sequences of the Stone Age Man in 
India. 

“Compared to Europe, however, the discoveries in India lack in one important 
respect. In the former along with the tools used, skalefal remains of fhe Early Mtm 
have been found in various places enabling ns to judge not only the nature of his 
life but also of the physical type to which he belonged, la fact these skeletal 
finds have shown that there were not one tut seveital sub-species or races associated 
with different cultures in different periods during the Stone Age. In this country 
so far, not a single skeleton has beet! found wluch can be assigned in these early 
times, thus leaving ua in complete Igamraaoe te to the character of his phyweal type, 
of his affinities -with the Stone Agarnea of Asia Minor and Europe with wMoh nis 
oolture closely allied. Indeed, with the exception of the fossil skull found at Bay*uaa 
which ts of UDoertadn antiquity, the siielcton remains which may dofiniteljTiie con- 
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sidered provldiag landmarks in the racial history of India we these belonging to 
the ladas CiviJiaation between the third and the second miUenajam B. 0-, and Uio 
remaios of Monks in the Dharmarajika Moo^tery at Taxilla which was sacked bv 
the White Htins in the third century B, C, the innumerable ruins of the M^^ithio 
character which are strewn all over the Central and Southern India o1 which in liie 
State of Hydei^bad alone there are over a mlllton. undoubtedly treasure a wealth of 
skeletal materials which when discovered, would throw importaat light on pre-bis- 
tonc num in thisjcountry ; but it is a staadit^ shame to Indian scholarship that 
very few of these sites have been explored, and the few that have been openffli 
were naaunly bv European excavators hlte Meadows Taylor, Breeks, Eea, Hunt, Stun 4 
and Numa lal^te. 

“The pre-historio sites so far excavated in Centrid and Southern India are all 
associatai with Iron and probably of a much later time. From one of these sites 
only, namely that of Aditanallar in the Tinnevelly district, several human skeletons 
were recovered,— -in the rest the evidence is very scanty, not because of the paucity 
of the finds, t^use the steletcms discovered were either mislaid or not oonsi- 
dered of sufdcient value to preserve ! (Sad commentary again on scholarship in 
this country which allowed such invaluable documents to be perished). The maiority 
of skulls from Aditanallur as well as the one found by Meadows Taylor in the Oaims 
of Jewurgi were definitely of the Austrafoid type, butf in one skull from the former, 
since anfortunatoly damaged in transit, the late Prof, Elliot Smith noticed Armenoid 
characteristics. In the skull from the Baigir Cairns mentioned by Dr. Hunt there 
is one of a decidedly brachyceph^ic character. These are about all the evi- 
dence we have on the racial types of Man during pro-historic times in 
India. They are unquestionably very meagre and defective, and deal only with a 
small section of India's racial history. Of the rest of the early racial drifts, we 
know nothing either as to the time of their advents or the precise nature of their 
ethnic affinities. However, such as the materials are. they nevertheless enable us 
to trace four of the main strains in the Indian population of the present to 
pre-historic times. 

“The Australoid type so conspicuous iu the Tinneveliy district in pre-historic 
times is one of the major eiemmits in the aboriginal population of this country, 
Oae thing that has emerge most prominently as a r^uit of statistical analysis i f 
the metric data taken by me, is the predommaaca of what I have called the “A‘ ' 
type forming in a truer sense the substratam of the non-aboriginal India 1 
population. This type can be d^ribed as of medium stature, longheaded with ^ 
cranial vault but witii faintly marked supra-orbital regions and a broad shoit 
orthognathous face. The nose is prominent and long but the nostrils moderately 
spread out giving a low Mesorrhino index. The skin colour varies from a rich to 
a dark taway browa and the eye coloar is iavariahfy black. The hair is straight 
with a tendency to cur] and is moderately present on the face and the body. It 
is the dominant element in Southern and the lower stratum of the population of 
Upper India with the exception of the Punjab and N. W. India where its presence 
is not 60 marked. 

“Of the non-Mongoloid brachycephalio race, the earliest evidence occurs m 
Mohenjo-daro daring the Indus Period. In Haiappa it occurs in mnoh greater 
nnmbers, specially in a somewhat later period, and it is here for the first time 
that we find the presence of a d^nitely Armenoid race, Elliot Smith reported the 
occarrenoe of a similar type of skulls at Aditanallur, and in some of the oranla 
excavated by Hunt from the cairns in Hyderabad, its presence may also be 
assumed. At the present menneat the bracnycephalic non-Mongoloid races are 
predominant in Guzrat, Ka nnada and are also the major ^pes in the Upper Section 
of the population of Bei^, Maharashtra and Tamil Nad. It is charaoterised by 
broad high head with the back parts ffi^ned and incJic^ ahhost vertically, ana 
not infreqnmitly with receding forehead The ^ 1 b round and bro«l and the 
nose narrow and prominent and often a^|^ and convex. The skin eolonr varies 
from a pale white among the Nagar Bn^nios to light brown and brown among 
the Bengali Kayssthas and Kaanadas. The hair is genor^ly straight and Tory 
profuse oa the face and body. 

“Of the otiier long headed race we have no sk^etal evidence beyond the skulls 
recently loand in Taxilla dating back to the 3rd oentnry B. C., but it is probable 
that the large brained people of Moheajo-daro and fiarappa with enormons p<Mft« 
auricular deveJo{»ueQt and powei^Ql bwy has watered into it At the present 
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time it is found in the Pumab and North Western India mixed largely with a 
hruaette type whom Eugeu Inscher has called “Oriental.” In Rajputana and '0. P. 
among the upper classes it is undoufetedfy the prevailing type but elsewhere It is 
largely mixed with the older Cromagnon' race. In its purest form however it is 
found only among the Indo-aryan speaking peoples living in the valleys of the 
Hindukush mountains such as the Pathans, Kaffirs and the Khos o! Chitral. 

“Apart from these races, we have all along the Himalayan foothills and the 
greater part of Assam and Burma the presence of a larger number of Mangotoid 
races. The true Mongol is seen among the ‘Gzbegs’ and ‘Tadjiks’ both of whom 
still live outside Indian frontiers. Within the frontiers of India, the Mongoloid 
races are sub-divided into two types, one of medium stature but long headed and 
exhibitiu^ mongoloid characteristics of the face and nose and the other as seen 
among the Lepchas and Burmese, is broad -headed with flat mongoloid face and 
nose. No clear evidence of any of these two races has so far been found in any 
prehistoric burials but that they have been leaving for a long time in these regions 
may bo well imagined. 

In conclusion, the lecturer said “I have so far described and attempted to trace 
the main racial strains seen in the population of India, and in the light of the pre- 
vailing types we may broadly divide India into several distinct ethnic zones— (1) 
consisting of N. W. India, Punjab, the upper part of Rajpntaua and Western IJ. 
with the eastern parts of U. P , Central India and Behav forming an intermediate 
zone ; (2) Bengal, parts of Orissa and the Western belt from Kathiawar to Mysore 
and the Tamil country into another ; (3) and a third cont^ning Malabar, Andhra and 
Southern Orissa. The tribal groups, both Australoid and Mongoloid remain distinct 
and form separate zones of their own. Such classification will no doubt invalidate 
linguistic groupings, which seem still the fashion in this coiintxy, and before we 
finished with an ‘Aryan race', we got 8 Dravidiau, and before the Dravidian is for- 
gotten, we are hearing of au Austric of mon-khmer race. But as I have indicated 
just like the Aryan speaking groups, the Dravidian eq^ually is not a homogeneous 
racial type, but composed of several distinct strains which separate the Malay all from 
the Kanarese and the Tamil from the Telugu in the same manner as the Gnzarti is 
separated from the Punjabi and the Bengali is distinct from the Behari. Thus divi- 
sions must, however, he taken only in a general sense, for the different types in a 
large measure overlap, aod it will not be impossible to find a Panjabi who_ ean- 
Bot be distinguished from a Malayli, a Bengali from a Rajput or a Maharathi from 
an Assamese and vice versa. The genesis which control our hereditary mechanism 
in mixed ethnic groups as ours, are oapable of a large number of recombinations 
giving rise to a variety of tpye, and it is difScult to draw a clear cut demarcation 
every where, and it is only in a broad sense and not in any static, rigid manner, 
must this separation into distinct racial zones in India be understood. 

In the Geology section a symposium on “Che age of the Deccan Trap” was 

held. Mr. W. D. West of the Geological Survey of India presided 

In (mening the proceedings, the President ooserved that this problem of the Age 
of the Deccan Trap formation was engaging the attention of several geologists lu 
India and new discoveries had been made which threw important light on this 
qaostioQ. Be was glad to find that several of these workers were preseat to 

participate in the symposium. 

Mr. C'roohshank iG. S. I.. Calcutta) who opened the discussion, said the Deccan 
Traps were concluded to b« of Eocene age, both on field and palaeontological 
evidences, but later on, the structural relationships botween the traps and under- 
lyiug Bagh and Lameta beds in the Central Provinces as also the unconformity 
between the trap and the overlying Nummulitic Limestone at Surat were 
emphasised and this led to the Deccan trap being considered upper cretaceous. 
He then referred to the recent palaeontological discoveries of Dr. B. Bahai and 

said that all those iudioated a Tertiary age. The speaker analysed the geological 

evidences and showed how oa oertaiu interpretation they could be made to support 
a Tertiary rather than a cretaceous age for the Deccan trap. 

In concluding the proceedings, the President said that they had a most valuable 
discussion on an important subject and thankod the several speakers for their 
contribatiOQS. 
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The Delhi University Convocation. 

Fitteenth Seuion — Delhi — 16th April 1937 

Tfae Pro>Cii«ne«ll«T*s Aildrut 

Ihe {iftetinth convocatiou of the University of Delhi was held at Delhi oa the 
lOtb April 1937. The following is the text of the address delivered by the Pro- 
Chancetlor, the flon'hle Kitnicar Sir Jjigdish Praand — 

Mb VlCE-CSAXCEliOE, MemBEBS OT the COHKT. XiADlSS AUD GBSTLSaJES, 

It is a piivilege atid an honour to be present at this, the 15tb Convocation of 
Delhi University. I must thank you, Mr, Vice-Chancellor, for your kindly welcome 
to Boe and I can assure you of my great interest in all that ooncern this University. 

I must also congratulate you on your address in which you have bo lucidly and 
with such evident sincerity described the work and activity of the University during 
Ihe past year. Yon have pointed out with courage and oonviction the various pro- 
blems which are still to be solved, before the ideal of a Federal University— an ideal 
which has been enunciated in the addresses of several of your predecessors — become 
a reality. 

You have pointed out the question of haanoe is ever before your constituent 
colleges and until the spectre of fruancial embarrassments disappears, the removal of 
the colleges to the new delightful site is likely to be delayed. 1 can assnro you 
the Govoinmeot will examine with great care the report of the fiuancial implication 
consequent on the removal to the new site. More than this, alas, I cannot say, for 
Goveimucnt to-day has its embarassments. At time such as this one longs for an 
Indian Lord Nnffield, whose recent benefaction of £1,500,000 or over twn crores of 
rupees to Oxford University has enabled that Univorsity to endow and develop one 
of its activities. The Great English Universities were founded, not by grants of pub- 
lic money, not even, except to a limited extent, % kings and queens from their 
private parses, bnt mainly by the liberality of individuals. We Indians are certainly 
BO less charitable and no less patriotic. I do not sae why what has been done in 
the p^t and atili continues to be done by private persons in England should not 
have its counterpart iu India. 

The year has been one not of rapid advance and development, but rather of deli- 
beration and consideration. A great experiment is in progress— the creation of an 
institation which will be unioue in India— a Federal University. Its creation is no 
simple matter, for innumerable diffiouJtiea and problems arise, tfie solution of which 
evokes others equally clamaut. It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that progress 
is slow'. Even the mere passage of time brings wilh it new ideas and a ohang^ philo- 
sophy of oducatioB wbioh may lead to striking changes in school or university 
organisation. Education can not be static. It must reflect the changing ideas of society 
and adjust itself to the material, culturtd and spiritual environment in which 
that society hag its existence. Toa, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have expressed in your 
address the growing dissatisfaction with the present educational system and the 
products of our universitiee. If this be true, what are the remedies ? Tfae 
reference you made, Mr. Vice-Chaucellor, id your address last year, to the urgent 
necessity of strengthening the pre-uuiversity foundations of tnowle^o, is receiving 
further exami nation. The Government of India obtained expert advice on this and 
x^ted quBstioBs and ttmt advice will be made av»l»ble for consideration by ypur 
University. Though the sole parptea of a Secondary Sobool should not be 
preparatimt for the Mstriculation Examination, yet no university can afford to be 
indifferent to the form and oontent of pre-nhtrorsUy study and thereby to the 
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Btein<]ard of attfuamoat which it ia ootitied to demand as a reqaisite for higher 

r note with satisfaatioii, Jfr. Vioe-Chaacellor, that in other directions consider" 
able progress towards the attmnment of the idea) of a FedersJ University has been 
effected. Sir Abdar Rahman, whose recent elevation to the Bench of the Madras 
Bigh Oonrt has cansed greet satisfaction to his nrunerons friends, in his Convooation 
Address of 1934 drew attention to the need for the enactment of federai laws em- 
bodying the relations of the colleges to the university and dehning the rights and 
functions of each. Two Statutes of a comprehensive character have been formula- 
ted and so help to prepare a strong legal foundation. But, as you have so pertinently 
observed, much more tnan the enactment of laws is still necessary before the con- 
veisioa of Delhi Uaiv&e&ity toto a Federal Uaiverstfcy is assured. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, since wo last met in Convocation, we have lost one of our 
most eminent Pro-Chancellors, the late Main Sir Fazal-i-Husain. Indians will ever 
remember with gratitude bis signal service to the cause of education and especially 
to this University. 

Mr. Vioe-Chaucelior, I should now lite, with your permission, to offer my con- 
gratnlatkons to the new graduates aud with humility to address myself to them for 
a few moments. For some of you, I trust, there " is in store a brilliant career in 
some sphere of activity which will provide high opportunities of service to those 
less fartuDat& OtheiS may secure a humbler post. But to all of you I would say 
that, no matter what your position may be, you have it in you to contribute to the 
formation of public opinion and to influence the thought aud outlook of those with 
whom you associate. 

I know that you are filled with a burning desire to servo your country, to see 
it advance rapidly in wealth aud culture, so that it may a^iu hold its head up among 
the nations ot the world. To your patriotism you join the ardour and entbusis^m 
of youth — you asako light of the perils in the path — ^for your life so far has been 
spent in the cloistered seclusion of a University and apart from the dread spectre 
of examinations, you have been sav^ the anxieties and perplexities of later life. It is 
a mere platitude to say that the history of human progress has not been one of 
continuous advance — there have been many vicissitudes, many setbacks, much avoidable 
conflict and undeserved suffering. How often has it not h^pened that some falsa 
step, some miscalculation, some misjudgment of tne trend of events have thrown 
nations back for yeara and even centuries ? The goal has receded when it seemed 
to be BO near— the work of years has been shattered in a moment. Such has been 
the tragic history of many a people. At no time in our recent history has there 
been greater need than at present for calm and deliberate judgment o£ affairs, at no 
time has ardent emotion and impulsive feeling had greater penis than to-day. I do 
not wish to belittle the value or the dynamic force of enthusiasm, of andacitv, of 
the bold pursuit of unselfish ideals. Bat I do wish from the bottom of my heart 
that yon. my young countrymen, will in the difficult times that lie ahead of you, not 
lose sight of what IS practicable and of what is attainable at a giren moment and in 
a given set of oircniaetaaces, however much yont' ira^mation may bo fired by the 
vision of a lofty and distant goal and however impatient you may be to reach it. 
Yon, iu your ardour, may pM-haps move too fast or too dangerously for those whom 
you wish to lead. If I utter this word of caution, if I suggest that zeal be temper- 
ed with calculated judgment, it is beoai^e 1 feel that the need of calm and 
cold reasoning is insistent at the presonfc,\Aritical juncture of our history. It has 
often been our misfortune that we have rejected some compromise, some aeoood best 
and the opportunity for taking a step forward has been lost. To court danger for' 
a cause which we believe no ckmbt praiseworthy, bat to risk disaster and to 
plunge headlong without heed of coosequenca may not oe always wise. Pray do not 
treat with disdain the calm and discerning mind which hesitates to venture forth, 
unless it se«i a reasonable hope of victory. Nor need you in dealing with great 
publia issues be the prisoner of precise definition and form^iam. A too logical 
mind is often a haadioap in the give and taka of politics. 

I will not detain you any longer. My best wishes go with you iu the ta^ that 
await you. To many of us, when neame the end of the journey, memofy briQi^ 
many qualms of wasted opportunities and frustrated hopes. Whan your time fw 
rMraspeet oomea, may you nave no such 'vain regrets and may yon have the satis- 
faotioa of feeling that you always did the right thing at the right mom»ot. 
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Tike \nce-(^iicdIor’« Andrew 

The following ia the test of the address deliTered by Bai Bahadur Bam Kishcre, 
the Yice-Chaocdlor : 

Mr. pHO'CHiJfCKUOR, Members of thr Ooubi, Ladies and Gertliien, 

It is my first daty and iodosd the most pleasant} to estead to you all a sinoore 
welcome to tfa'S the most important fuaction of the University's academic year, and 
particularly to you, Sir, who in spite of onerous official duties aud numerous other 
engagements have found time to grace this ocaasioa with your inspiring presence. 

It is customary for the Vice-Chancellor to review in the Oonvocatioa address the 
wort and activities of the Uaiversity during the proceeding year. Although we have 
had a basy time daring s considerable part of the year preparing the way to the 
dovelopraeat of the XJuiversity into one of a federal type, very little, I am afraid, 
has yet been accomplished. The federal scheme has not yet taken its final shape, 
as we have been waiting for the decision of the Government of India on the ejstent 
of the financial assistance which may be available to the University and the Colleges 
for carrying out the plans which have been under coosi deration for the last three 
years. IChe Government of India have, for this purpose, appointed a Committee to 
examine and report on the present assets of the Oollegea available for capital ex- 
peadihire and the most economical method of effecting their transference to the new 
site, also to recommend the principles which should regulate and control the claims 
of the University and the Oolli^es to grants for capital expenditure on the new 
scheme, and compensatory maintenance grants to cover the loss of revenue occasion- 
ed by the decrease in the number of examinees and of students due to the shorten- 
ing of the d^ee co«irse. The Committee, I understand, have been collecting reJa- 
vant information from the University and Colleges and will, I expect, commence 
their work ^ scon as the materials are ready. Tie financial aspect of the scheme, 
althoQgh a very import^t one, is not, however the only qaestion under consideration. 
The new scheme of University education is linked np with the question of recons- 
truction of the entire system of school eduoation in the secondary sh^e. The Oo- 
vernment of India have, therefore, invited two experts, distinguishea educationists 
of long and varied experience in Englmid, to give their conmdered opinion on the 
scheme of reconstruction. They have been studying the educational ana social oon- 
ditiona of this country since tho beginning of the last cold weather. The result of 
their labours will be avaiiabfe, we hope, in the near future. 

Another OommiUee appointed by the Qovernmeut of India have examined the 
extent to and the manner in which the scheme of reconstruction of secoudai^ 
education, including a variety of other related questions, can he given effect to in 
the Centrally Administered Areas including Delhi. When the recommendations of 
this Committee and of the experts become available the Government of India will, 
it is undeistood, formolate their own cODolosioos. 

In my Convocation address last year, I referred to the enactment of a special 
body of federal laws regulating and controlling the activities of the Colleges in 
reiation to the University. Two Statutes defining the relations between the Uaiver- 
sity and the Colleges and jprovidiog among other things, for the recognition and 
proper management of the CoHegea were passed by the Court of the Univeirity at 
their last anauaJ meetii^ held in A^ril I93S. They havft ia dae ooarse, received 
the assent of the Governor-General in Council and the university has now on its 
statute-book a body of federal laws which will supply die cqimtitaUond and I%al 
foundation of the scheme. Bnt we are still the sutge of ddiberation, and have 
not been able to achieve any practical mult. IGie essential featnre of the federal 
scheme is s large academic lif^ made possible by acceptance by the Oonstltoent 
Colleges of a common educational ideal and by Uieir co-operation in an endeavour 
to raise the standard of teaching and reaeateh and thus to create whid may truly 
be caQed a university atmoephere AUhoagh ate^ have tdready b^n tak^ to 
introduce and enoonrage the spirit of oo-opar^n mnong the Ooilsgea participating 
in university teaching, yet to m^e it fully effective, the OoH«g« aboald bo in 
close proxiim^ty to one another and to the UniYeralty not separaled, #s tirey ftre 
at present by long distances, made still more Inoonvenient by lust; of proper trims* 
port fac0mes. The trsnsference of (he Colley to the sites earmaxisea for them in 
the extensive gronsds of the Old Yicerepd ^tete which the Qowsanunmtt of India 
have trendy placed at the of the tJnivaki^y and the Coostitoent Oolleges, 

is, as is gener^y adstitted, the condition prepadrat an which the euceess of the 
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soheuae largely <j 0 peads We are hoping therefore that it will be possible for the 
Colleges, with the necessary financial assistance from the aovernment, to move, 
without further delay, to the new area which is so admirably suited to the type of 
University contemplated. 

We hare not forgotten the invalnabla services rendered by my esteemed friend 
Sir George Anderson to the University by defining the lines on which its futma 
development, as he conceived it should take place, and later by his ceaseless en^ 
deavonr to make it possible for the University and the Oolleges to advance, m suite 
of numerous obstacles, towards the leaiizatioa of the federal ideal We miss him 
heie today , but his good-wjll and sympathy are still with us and will remain with 
us, 1 am sme, to help us in carrying out our future plans m formulating which he 
played such an important part Nor have we forgotten the labours of my learned 
predecessor. Dr. Sir Abdur Rahman, who has now been apnomted, to our great 

f ratification, to be a permanent Judge of the High Court of Judicatuie at Madras 
t was in his regime that the question of a federal university was first mooted and 
It was latgely due to his wise counsel and tactful guidance that the University has 
been able to achieve, in that direction, the measure of success that stands now to 
its credit Tho names of these two worthy men will ever remain associated with 
the histoiy of the University whatever its future may be. 


Turning now to the academic activities of the University and the Oolleges, I 
should mention a few features ef the work doae which, though modest, is by no 
means negligible In the Faculty of Arts where instruction is imparted chiefly, if 
not entirely, by the Colleges, the teaching staff has been strengthened and improved 
ao that bettor educational facilities may now be provided. In the Faculty of lienee 
where the University itself is responsible for teaching the Laboratories are now 
adequately equipped and practical work in them has been greatly facilitated by the 
leceut mst^lation of a gas plant The staff has been strengthened bv the appoint- 
ment of an additional teacher m the Department of Chemistry, In the Faculty of 
Iaw which IS, like the Faculty of Science, under the direct control of the Univer- 
sity efficiency and the standard of instruction liave been raised by extending the 
duration of the course from two to three years Our Law students will now receive 
not only a more intensive mstr action in different branches of the subject but aUo 
a more effective training m its practical application 


The progress in women’s education has been remarkable in recent years. When 
the University was founded in 192S there was hardly a woman student in any of 
the Colleges Two years latoi, wheu the Indraprastha Girls’ College was recognised 
by the Univeisity, there were less than half a dozen students on the rolls of that 
College There are, today, about 150 women students in the University, of whom 
about KX) are leceiving instruction in Indraprastha Girls' College, and the rest in 
men’s oolleges The rapidly increasing demand for higher education among women 
students has encouraged Indraprastha Ooliege to extend its educational activities 
and to ae&t recognition as a degiee college of the University, it has impioved its 
staff by the appointment of highly qualified teachers, collected funds for the 
purchase of a suitable building tor its permanent home and has, in other ways, 
endeavoured for the betterment of its academic and finauctal position I do hope 
that the college will achieve complete success and soon take its proper place 
among the degree colleges of the Umveisitv, fully participating in its academic life 


The researeji work done by our tpachers and their original contribution to 
knowledge have by no means been inconspicuous As many as fifteen o-ngitial 
papers have been coutri bated during the year by the teachers m the Department 
of Mathematics to Indian and foreign Mathematiaal Journals : there are six to 
the credit of the Departments of History and Economics, and five to the Depart- 
ments of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian The works of three Readeis of the 
University deserve special mention TAs Supernatural tn E«grfiaA /iomanttc 
J’oetry by Dr 8. Butt, //tde&iednesa and ofAer economic prohiema of the ChrtaUan 
Shoe-tnakera in fAe city of Delhi by Mr K O Nag and the valuable research 
work done by Dr D S Kothari which has won for him a gold medal from the 
University of Allalmbad. 

I have tried to follow wilh soma interest the present trend of thought ua other 
Indian Dniversihes on edaoational reform There is ao doubt a wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with the present state of affans, but there is hardly any unaaimity 
aa to the remedy suggested Indeed, in a country like India wiUi such divert 
interests, ide^, and conditions of life, it is not reasonable to expect a complete 
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ooaaeasas of opioioo. Conflict of opinion, as you all know, is often due to th« 
difference of emphasis laid on the parts of a complete discoarae, aad not to any 
oontiadiction inherent therein. We seldom aee both sida9 of a piotare at this 
same time. Much of the misunderstanding is responsible for the unhappy 
opposition to proposals and sitoations. I wifi take, as an iliostration, one as^t 
of the propf^ed educational reform. While, on the one hand, an opinion is 
gradually gaming ground in this country that University education should be open 
cmly to the flt and the deserving— to those who are weli*equipped mad are likely 
to beaeflt by it, we have, on the other, an insistent demand for a more Itberu 
provision of facilities for higher education. We have, placed before us, a 
lormidabie array of statistics bringing out the ratio between the population of 
each Earopean and American country and the number of undergraduates its 
Universities cater for. So far as these statistical figures go, I am convinced that 
considering the vast population of this country, the number of young men and 
young women receiving instruction in the Indian Universities is not ‘alarmingly’ 
large. 1 am also convinced by the argnment that the general awakening of the 
masses due to the present democratic reaction on society has increased the demand 
for higher education ; and, above all, I am convince that for the appalling 
ignorance in the country and the hopeless darkness that enshrouds the minds of 
millions of our people, there cannot be too muoh light. But I am pot convinced 
that the true purpose of University education will be served by increasing its 
quantity at the expense of its qoality. Nor am I convinced that soci^ life will be 
necessarily enriched by a rapid expansion of the present system of University 
education in this country. A comparison of the number of undergraduates in 
relation to the popolatiou of different countries may be an instructive study : 

bat the application of abstract principles to the actual facts of life may often be 
mislrntdiog. the social conditions in Western countries are not the same as 

6 revail in India. 1 am not oonfining myself to economic factors, important as 

ley are, but should like you to consider other conditions as well which have an 
intimate r^jtiion to the present problem. The average intellectual levels of the 
ootmtirles under comparison — the degrees of the gener^ diffusion of primary and 
secondary education in their population, should not be lost sight of, if correct 
conclnsioDS are to be drawn. Expansion of University education withoot a 

corresponding broadening and strenrthening of the school foundations is likely to 
produce the same disastrous result as may be expected from a top-beavy 
structure built on foandations which, not being truly laid, are not solid and firm 
enough to support its weight. 

1 do not know a patriotic Indian who does not desire to see an increasing number 
of highly educated young men and young women in this coontry, with a broad out- 
look on life and alive to the responsibilities of the position they may occupr, who may 
be relied on in a crisis, and whose well-trained and vigorous minds would fit them 
to be leaders of men. But let us now answer dispassionately a simple question : Are 
our Universities turning out such men and women ? The answer is disheartening. I 
do not want to be harsh to oar graduates. They have struggled against adverse oir- 
cumstaooes over which they have to control, and have not yielded to thus, they 
have their merits, and many of them have excellent qualities to their credit. Whid 
I have said and the doubts I have expressed have come out of a heart not unsym- 
pateetic, but sad with disappointment. Has the University been fair to her gradnates 
particularly to those of her alninni who, having failed, have never come to the sur- 
face y What have they received from their Alma Mater after years of wasted youth 
and hard economic stru^e ? 

It is interesting and perhaps profitable to see ourselves as others see ns, and it 
is for this reimoa that I should like to refer to the opinion of a public man of 
jpeat pre-minence, who, although a man of high education and wide and varied 
Mperience of men and afairs, is not a prof^ional education ist. Ihe Hon’ble Sir 
C. Bethna, on whose probity of jndgmont and shrewd common sense we can 
sj] rely, described the anomalons position of the gradnates of Indian Universities, 
while addressing the Convocation ot Annamalai Cnaferetty a few months Tba 
Convocations, he said, herald the passing out of thst^^portids of the reepeotive Uni- 
versities evm-y year of a latge ntunber of young aM and women. 31te nnestions 
thid natorslly safest th«a8elv» are : wbitiim: do they go wad what do they do ? 
Do these thooea^s enrich the Iffa-bloed of the satton or impoverish it ? JDo they 
filetmto the society they enter into or depress it 7 llie answers to these thotmht- 
provekfaq; qaektiona are not difficult to find. « For, as vte ve all ]>«ia&llf 
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Bwwe, into tbe stena, where society struggles with life’s •raried prohleme, these peo* 
pie grope for an entrance, bnt many of them, while groping, lose their beanngfi. 
OrooiastaDoed as we are to-day, we are usable to relievo their suffering by any ex- 
teroa) aid. The result is that most of them eat their hetuls out and snffer as the 
orphans of the storms. In the vortex of life, our society, already overburdened wiflj 
the griading poverty of the masses and with the dead- weight of mnamerabla limi- 
tations, soci^ and political, tows them as best it can, tossing them on the sea of a 
planless existence. None would venture to assert that this country is not indeed 
to-day of educated men and women. Bather the contrary. Our social, political and 
economic problems of the day cry aloud for thoughtful leadership and well-directed 
efforts such as can be expected only from trained men and women. Why then this 
mal-adjustment ? A phenomenon that is distracting those of us vrho are in public life 
is the presence in onr midst of a large body of trained youths, following a planless 
existence, whilst the vast mass of our countrymen are la. dire need of enlightened 
aid of Buch educated men and women. 

1 have quoted Sir Phiroze Sethna at some length, as on such an important issue 
as the present educated unemployment, he very ably presents to us the employers’ 
point or view. He complains not so much of the “mass production of graduate” 
<a phrase which has found favour with some of our most vehement as well as wisest 
critics), as of the poor quality of their mental equipment. What he calls a “malad- 
justment” hiK been caused not by over-production, but by the non-production of the 
required type. It is true that there is not enough employment for educated 
young men : but it is equally true that there are not enough men of the right 
character and training for employment in positions of trust and responsibility. 

The proposed educational reconstruction which 1 tried to envisage in my address 
last year is a great experiment calculated to remove, to some extent at least, the 
anomaly of the present situation. It has, among its chief merits, the thought and 
attention bestowed on primary and secondary education. If it materializes, as I hope 
and believe it will, thoiisauds of our boys and girls will be diverted, at an earlier age, 
from a futile pursuit of a will-o-the-wisp — a University education for which they are 
not fit— to more useful channels of vocational training which will enable them to 
find profitable oceupation in the humbler, but not less respectable spheres of life. 
The Universities will be called npon to admit to the advantages of higher education 
a similar but a more deserving number of young men and women ready and quali- 
fied to receive and profit fay what such education has to offer them. Personal con- 
tact being thug possible between the teachers and the taught, the universities will 
succeed, it is hoped, in trrining the mind and shaping the character of their alumni 
to such standards of worth and efficiency as are not to bo expected in the present 
circumstanoes. Indeed the pe'^sonal element is the most valuable in the cdvmarion of 
young men and women and its rarity in Indian Universities to-day has opened them 
to the criticism suggested by the now popular phrase : ‘mass proilnctioa of graduates’. 

I have hoard people speak with fervour of the ancient and medieval UniversiHes 
of India. They regret that the peace and happiness of |these seats of learning 
and the intimate persona! relations they fostered are not to be found in their modem 
eounterparts. The Universities of to-day are, except in a few cases, too nnwieldy 
for any intimacy of personal coataot, and instruedou iu them has lost that hnmao 
quality which distinguished teaching in ancient Universities by the subtle 
personal influence of the teacher on the character of the pupil. We deplora 
every day this mechanization of instruction in modern Universities which 
now regarded by some as educationa! factories. It is due partly to industrial 
and commercial ideas which have recently,, permitted society and partly to the unfor- 
tunate aloofless, in most cases, of teachers to whom education isjonly a profession. 
'What else can be expected of them when they are required to deal witii a r^ular 
EUCoeBsion of an overwhelming number of under-graduates every year ? 

The oonditions of life that prevailed in ancient and medieval India have 
changed *, aud we have to-day on onr society au impact of industrial oivilisation 
whicn tends gradually to reduce all human values to oommeroial utility, Wa miss 
the innocence mid unsophisticated sin^Hcity of childhood which charaoterised the 
simpler form of society in ancient India and also the joy of life which came not 
from material po^essious, but from a healthy and vigorous mind- with ma infinite 
capacity for enjoying and imbibing the beauties of Nature and tne graoKs of life. 
Bnt, aias I it is not possible for ns to retrace our steps to the pristine civiHEStion, 
as it is itBjpossible for us to go back to our childhood whioh wo have ou^rown. 

The UmverslUes are grtAt social u^tUutions and the; r^ect is « masoer the 
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p6ci\Iiar »)cial atmosphere b; which they are surrounded. We fiod thus m our 
modem Uuivereitiee Mth the strength sod the weakness of an industrial civllizatioa. 
Tiiey have devoted more time and attention to the cultivation of science with that 
practical interest which is concerned more with the production of useful result than 
with mere theoretical Jknowlixiee, they have helped to harness the forces of nature 
for the service of man ; they have encouraged the study of the unexplored degth of 
the human mind, its desires and aspirations, and the history of human institution for 
3 tetter understanding of the human relations and the human destiny on which true 
citizenship is based, they have broken down} the aristocracy of knowledge and the 
bai’riers of class privileges, so that the good things of the world may be equally 
available to ail. But the modern insistence on the prod notion of visible results and 
the emphasis on the utilitarian conception of the human good have their dangers as 
well as their advantages. The advantages we all admit, but the advocates of scienti- 
fic and technital education in their enthusiasm for practical work, are apt to ig- 
nore the dangers of a life asseutiidly utilitarian in its outlook. It would be a poor 
servieo to society if the University withdrew entirely their thought and activiti^ 
from the purely cultural aspect of life— those spiritual qualities which, although they 
may not impress us with their visible magnitude, are yet not less real than the 
achievements of solenoe. I hope industrialism will not bring with it philistinism into 
our Universities and that in order to keep our body alive we shall not till our 
soul. 

1 sho^d now turn to the graduates of the year, the young men and women who 
a few minutes ago, were admitted to the degrees of this University, and say a few 
words to them before we part. I congratulate you on the success you have achieved 
and hope that this will lead to greater successes in life. The wisdom and experi- 
ence of great minds that have been handed down to you through the books you 
have read have, I expect, unfolded to you. to some extent at least, the mysteries of 
life. You are not, therefore, unprepared altogether for the wider world which you 
are soon going to enter. The woiid Is often pictured as an arena where ceaseless 
strnggio keeps the combatants engaged. Let not the battle of life frighten yon, for 
fear saps the strength of youth. Go forwai'd with courage and hope and face with a 
stout heart the grim facts of life that may offer you resistance. It is easy to follow 
the line of least resistance — ^to drift with the current, waiting for opportunities 
which may take a long time to corns. But youth takes the line of the greatest 
resistance— not to be over-oome by it bat to over-come it. 1 should like you to 
remember the wise words of Solonaon ; “the glory of a young man is his strength”. 
Realize yon inaor strength— the strength of your conviction that fortune favours the 
brave and of your faith that ‘the labourer is worth his hire’. Let the strength of 
youth mate yon patient Mid hopeful, resolute in miud and fervent in spirit, forbearing 
and tolerant of the weakness of others. The strength of which I am speaking 
will raise you from the petti ueas of «iaily trifles to the height of noble 
aspiratioD and lead you from the futility of doubts and fears to the dignity 
of labour and the joy of achievement. I can give you no better advice than to 
te true to your youthful spirit whiob flni^ expression in a will “to strive, to seek, to 
find, and not to yield.” 


The Calcutta University Convocation 

The CiwiiceOor’s Address 

The following is the text of the address delivered by His Excellency Str John 
Anderson, at the aasual Convocation of the University of Calcutta on the 

17th F«t«»wry IM7 

Mu- Vice-Cha»c»i,lob, Ladies amo QsHxnEiaN, 

It is arfl; my to spej^ at length or to stand between you and the distin- 

guiahed visitor who this year is deliveriog the Convocation address. 
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There are howe^r a few words I should iike to say on this Jlast occasion when I 
shall address yon in Oonvoc&tion as Chancellor of the University. First let me ex- 
press my congratulations to those who now have received degrees and awards, aod 
my best wishes to the University as a whole for its continued progress and pros- 
perity. 

During the years that I have held this high office— for the Cbaneellorship of a 
University is a high office — it has not been open to me to develop that degree of 
intimate and personal relationship with its academio activities, and with those who 
direct such activities in detail, that more leisured time might have made possible. I 
have however through the medium of the Vice-Chaacellor endeavoured to heep in 
touch with developments of importance in the policy of the University, ^th acade- 
mio and fiscal, and I have followed with special interest those measures whioh seemed 
to me calculated to have the greatest effect on the lives and character of its alumni. 
Though the office of Chancellor goes automatically to the Governor of Bengal I may 
fairly say that 1 have never regarded the Chancellorship as a mere appendage to the 
tiovernorahip of Bengal — hut on the other hand, enjoying as Chancellor the advan- 
tage of exceptionally easy access to the Governor, 1 have always been iu a ^ositmu 
to lay before the latter as the head of the admiui'Stratioa what I have concejved to 
be the legitimate views of the University. 

Looking forward across the very brief spaa that now separates us from responsi- 
ble governmeat in Bengal when the Governor himself will normally be relieved of 
any responsibility for the policy of the State as regards the University, I caimot 
but think he may stilt have opportunities for service in the discharge of the office 
of Chancellor, 

1 have no dosiro now to dilate a{>on this theme or iadeed to encroach 
at all upon matters that may fall within the sphere of party politics — but 
aware as I constantly am of the profound— -I may jnstly say revolutionary- 
changes that are upon us in the principles of government in this province 
1 caonot help a.slcicg myself in what direction this University oaa make the 
groalest contribution to the national life of Bengal , 1 am tempted to answer as 
follows — by striving to raise the general level of_ quality] among those who come 
under its influence and by including a true .conception^ of constructive leadership. 1 
have used the word quality deliberately because ia these days quality is not a charac- 
teristic always associated ‘with mass production. To combine the two demands the 
continuous application of high standrrds — both in the selection of raw material and 
in the rejection or remodelfing at every J.stago of components that fail to come up 
to specificafion. 

I make bold to state as a historical truth that the advancement of a people by 
tbeir own efforts depends in the main upon two things — first the average standard of 
q^nality attained by the people themselves and secondly their inherent capacity to 
throw up from time to time as circumstances may require leaders of the requisite 
calibre. 

For more than a century and a half it has been a constant • feature in the life of 
this i’lovince that its development has been conditioned by reaction to outside in- 
fluences. Extraneous influences have sometimes inspired,” sometimes restrained, 
sometimes provoked ; and in turn leaders among the people of Bengal have appeared 
sometimes as enthusiastic propagators, interpreters or adaptors of 'Weslein ideas, 
sometimes as ardent reformers chafing at the slow progress of change, and at other 
times as rebels against the whole conception of externar authority in any form bat 
always or nearly always reaction to or against^ external influence has been the stimu- 
lus and the focus of interest, la all that concerns most closely the daily lives of tbe 
people of Bengal that stimulus is going to ho withdrawn— that focus of interest is 
going to disappear. No doubt there will be a tendency to keep the stimulus alive, 
to search and scrutinize the activities of future governments for some trace of the 
hidden hand of external authority ; but such tendencies will cot bring any nearer 
to soIatioD tbe problems of health, education and economic well-being for which a 
remedy will be demanded by the people from governments responsible to themselves. 
The things thsd matter are no longer to be had from a third party as a boon to be 
sought or a concession to be wrested : they are to be devised aad'coostrncted by thiree 
among the people who aspire to leadership. The days of leadership against something 
are passing and the oall will be for leadership to something, l‘'veatarn to say that 
if the Universities cannot produce men tp answer that call they will fifll to fulfil 
tbeir fuaotioo in tbe national life. 
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li i» the fooctioa of a leader as I anderstacd it to try and bring oQt ihe h»t 
among his people and not to hesitate to oorreot their weaknesses— for ereiy nation 
Mxd em; oommaatty has its weaknesses if instead leaders of the people try to 
follow the easier coarse— to appeal to weidtnesses or to mioourage teaiteaoies that 
they know to be adtwse to sound development then the result will be not progress 
but decline and disaster. 

1 have put these thoughts forward because it has been long in my mind to do 
so and ! can think of no better plaoe to speak them out frankly than in the 
precincts of this University. 

to elaborate them would render me suspect of attempting to deliver a oonvooa* 
tion address of my own, imd I assure you that having myself suggested the delivery 
of that address by a distinguished visitor I have no intention of usurping his 
place, 

Let me now stand aside and leave you to hear one who in the world of letters 
long ago discarded the easy path and in face of criticism and opposition sought out 
and developed the latent strength and beauty of the Bengali language. 1 have been 
told on good authority that some thirty years ago whem the suggestion, ultimately 
given effect to at the instance of Sir isutosh Mookerjee in 1913, was first mooted, 
that the degree of Doctor of Uterature should be oonferred on Rabindranath objec- 
tions were raised on the ground that he was not a Bengali scholar. But his crea- 
tive leadership in the world of letters has won its own recognition and to-day we 
are to listen for the first time to a Convocation address in Bengali by one who has 
^ned the right to rank as a leader among the creatom of the modern language oi 
Bengal. 

Dr. ItalHndr«iwUi’» Convecalkni Addrew 

In bis convocation address in Bengoli Dr. Nabindra Nath Tagore said 

When I wag invited to address the students at this Convocation of Calcutta Uni- 
versity, tbe infirmity of my worn-out body stood in the way, but the speoial signi- 
ficance of to-day’s fnnctioB, over-riding i^l difficulties, has irresistibly drawn me to 
accept the proud privilege offered to me. For this is the first time that tbe Pramier 
UntVOTsity of Bengal has given the seat of honour to the Beni^li language in the 
ceremony of its bratowal of academic distinctions, hitherto marred by the jJl-omen of 
the vacancy left by its empty plaoe. 

One of tbe most poignant signs of the days of a people's adversity is, that even 
truisms require to be aggressively proolaimOT. Wherefore it has been necessary 
through long years to labour tho point that learning loses its vitamines if strained 
through a foreign language. 

lu DO country in the world, except India, is to be seen this divorce of the lan- 
guage of instructioa from the langnage of the pupil. A hundred yea s have not 
elapsed since Japan took its initiation into Western culture. At the outset she had 
to take recourse to text books written in foreign languages, bat from the very first, 
her objective had been to arrive at the stage of ranging freely over the subjects of 
study ID the laogaage of the country. It was because Japan had recognised the need 
of such studies, not as an ornament for a select section of her citizens, but for giving 
poweu: and culture to idl of them, that she deemed it to he of prime importance to 
nmke them universally available to her people. And in this effort of Japim to gain 
profioiwioy in the Western arts and sciences, which were to give her the means of 
self-defence arainst the predatory cupidity of foreign powers, to qualify her to take 
an honoured ^ace in the comity of nations, no trouble or expense was spared, least 
of all was there Uie miserly folly of keeping such learning ont of easy reach, within 
the confines of a foreign langnage. 

We had allowed onrselves too complaisantly to become reconciled to he thus 
slighted by the dispensers of our f^e, to acquiesce in this belittJog of the masses of 
one people, consoled by the sc^uity helps of let^aiog pacsimonwnmly served to the 
few ooenpyiog tbe frost seats, o«led “edneating the prapie of India'*. We had 
lost the courage even to imagino a broader aystem of ednoation venturing beyond 
the bonnds of sooh triviality, jnst as the Heobnia nannot dream that Providenoe will 
ev«r allow him to share la the expaimive fntUlalnesa outside the few soattored oasis 
of his desert f^ae-Iaod. 

The difference between the uneducated and the educated sections of nur 
oountrymea is exactly like that between the S^ra and the tiny oases that dot 
its vast expanse,— both m quantity smd qndhfy, For toiis reason, tlumgfa we are 
under one political doauution, we a» sot go^s^ed by the same taenmty; 
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late, ia Ji^ao, Pwsia, Arabia, Tnrbev ererywfaere unot^t Esstera paof^lM, 

taesBores have beeo tokea to get rid of this internal souroe of divisioa leadisg to 
futility of national aai)i ration, —everywhere, save in this unfortunate land. 

We know of paiasitio creatures ia me animat world, whioh live and die ia 
utter dependanoe on their hosts. They are able to eke out a bare living, bat are 
forever crippled in the development of their limbs aud organs. Such has been the 
case with our modern University education, tt has from its Inceptioa been 

parasitic on a foreign tongue, so that, though uouiisbment has not been altogether 
lacking, it has obtained at the cost of all-round development, — so much so, that 
it has even ceased to be seusible of Its own abortiveness. Accustomed to live by 
borrowing, it has come to measure attaiument by largeness of debt ; it baa sigued 
a bond of servitude to the thinkers of other lands. Those who receive such 
education cannot produce what they consume. Brought up to absorb the thoughts 

of others, their academic success depends on their ability to repeat by rote, and 

their own faculty of thought, their courage of convictiou, their creative inspiration, 
have ail been enfeebled. It goes without saying that the only way of revival from 
such chronic debility ia by the assimilation and application of the subject-matter 
of education through one’s own language, just os, in order to incorporate food- 
stuffs into the body, they have to be ehetved with one’s own teeth and saturated 
with one’s own digestive jnices. 

Of course, it will not do to forget that the Englisli language cannot lose a 
place of honour iu Indian Universities, not merely because of its practical 
usefuluesB as a means of livelihood but because it is the vehicle of the western 
science which to-day has earned the respect of all the world. To repudiate it out 
of a sense of false patriotism would ouly be to curtail our own opportunities. This 
science is not ouly important ia the field of world economics and politics as a 
means of self-preservation, but its iaftnence ig of immense Talue for freeing the 
mind from the inertia of stupidity. The mind which refuses to admit its message, 
whioh ia unable to accept its implioations, needs must be content with a narrow, 
dark and feeble life. From whatever horizon the light of knowledge may radiate, 
it is only a doodad, barbaric mind that rejects it because of its unfamiliarity. 
All races and peoples are equally entitled to avail themselves of Truth in any of 
its mouifestattons, for this is a right inherent in humanity itself. 

Meu are inevitably separate m regard to their share of political or economic 
wealth, but in the case of bestowal of the largesse of mind, Eul men who come to 
receive, have everywhere and edways been accounted equal,— the giver being 
rewarded by the geaerosity of his giving, the receiver glorying in his own 
competence to take. In all countries, the doors of the storehouse of material 
wealth we strongly guarded, while the University gates are ever wide open, l^e 
Goddess of Hicbes is cweful, because her accumulations are limited by quantity, 
they are lost when spent ; and the Qoddess of Xj^ning is lavish, because her 
wealth does not depend on aconmulation, but grows as it ovw.-&ows. 

1 venture to think that it is a nudtei of special pride for Bengal that she did 
delay in claiming her share of Enropeau culture, by contact iwith which she 
has uaeteoed the growth and enricfameut of her own language and literature, and 
whioh by its very infioence enabled her to overcome the initial weakness of a 
tendency to imitation. In the first stages, Ihosa who were reputed to be learned, 
exclusively used the English language m speech and writing, for through it their 
new wealth of thought and feeling had been chiefly gained : nevertheless those 
of them who were literary men soon mflne to perceive that while they oonld work 
by the candle-light of a foreign hroguage, they could not awaken to true self- 
expresaion except in the morning light of their own Imigaage. We have two 
outstanding examples of this, in mchsel Dutt and Bankim Oi^tterjee. 

Miohaers acquaintanoa with English language and literature was!^ wide as his 
love for them was deep, and he had moreover wmaderea into the realm of Oreek and 
and Latin classics and had tasted of the nectar. 80 bis genius mduraJiy first sought 
to express itself in English, that it |did not take him long to realise ^t the heavy 
loss of mter«£t entailed by rehanoe mi borrow^ materiid, left but little of residuai 
value, whereupon he made his firstlsalutation to his mother totuue with a poem, in the 
language of whioh there was nothing of the talterii^ hesits'iima of a neophyte. 1^, 
its outward fm:m followed a foreign model, but Its audi imageri« were of 

the indigenous Krittilm pattani, with whioh hc^teiity -ivas shows to the gonfos of 
Milton and Bomer. There is no iagloriotwteSB in offer^ sooh ho^^iltty, ndber, 
that both betokens wealth and heipa to ttagment it \ 
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Wliat Miohtei did far BengftU poetrr, Bftafcimchaadra did fdr Beag^li prose,— 
cleared tbe way for iU advance. Baakim was one of the foremost of the first batch 
of stadents of Calcutta University, and it need hardly be added that his mind had 
thnved and grown on English lewniug. His first literary enterprifio was a story in 
English under tiie inflaeace of English fietjon, only to make him discover, soon 
enough, the futility of such attempts. The very culture he had imbibed, because it 
bad been assimilated, drew him to seek its fulfilment in his own language. As, when 
the water -fall fiom the distant mouutaiu top pursues its way through the populous 
valley, it makes fruitful the fields alongside hy uausing the seeds withia them to 
grow, so Bankim utilised the foreign stream of thought to fertilise the mental soil of 
his country through his own mother tongue. 

Before the time of Bankimcbandra, the educated section of our countrymen had 
come to the condasiou that their own enjoyment of beauty wid quest of truth could 
only be carried on in the fields of European literature while the Bengali language, 
with its comparative poverty, was fit only to act as nurse to those of little learning. 
But, Bankim s endeavour in his Bangadarshan was to make available the power of 
fttll-Qedged English lore, by giving it Bmigali form It was m the genius of these 
heralds of the new age, the fruits of European culture, witii nit the possibilities of 
their future ripening, were first manifest, not as exotics demaudiug a price but as a 
crop raised in the country, adding to its wealth. What if the seeds came from 
foreign parts, did they not fall and sprout on our own soil ? That which can grow and 
fiounsh in tbe country no longer remains foreign. In many a flower and fruit of our 
land are there evidences of this truth. 

The significance of the new knowledge learnt throagh the Koglish laognage has 
found its way into every Bengali home, having taken on a Bengali body in our own 
literature. We now hopfully awmt its arrival, ou the same intimate terms, with- 
in the portals of this University. And I am here to-day to bring a message of joy 
and pride from oar aoontrrmes, to give voice to their hope that this University of 
Beng^ will find its true glory in gaining intimacy with the people of its province 
through their naturid langoage. 

But for this, 1 had not the wherewithal to pay the price of my entry here. The 
short period of my early schooling was spent on the lowest floor of our educational 
tower. Eater in my first youth, i ventured sbrinkiogly, at the behest of my elders, to 
enter lor a day the First- Year class of the Pr^idency College, as a casual studeut, 
aiiat day was never followed by a second. .There must have been something exces- 
Bively iucon^aous in my looks and demeanol^ with that of tbe regular students, for L 
was greeted with a gust of soppresaed laughter which made me acutely feel the mis- 
fit The next day 1 f^ed to muster up the courage to face a repetitiou of this 
ordeal, nor did J dare to imagine that 1 would ever again be called upon to cross the 
threshold of the University, to take a seat beside its qualified inmates. By virtue, 
howovw, of the merit acquired by the service of my mothar-tougue, Such undreamt 
of privilege has at length fallen to my lot. 

We cannot but admit that the present age is dominated by the civilisation 
of Europe. Ihis age bus presented a background of strenuous endeavour to all 
die world, on which thoughts and deeds of men are appearing in evar-new variety 
of form and are spreading as a anifyiny influeaea over the whole of the civilhed 
world. It would not have been possible for the science and literatnre, history, 
economics and politics, the technique of research and of the testing of truth, born 
on the soil of Europe, thus to permeate the world, had they not stood the test of 
experitaenfai application, had the mind of Europe not won universal rec^nition by 
reason of the honesty and earaestness of its striving, impetitng alt me newly 
awakened coantries to adopt tbe same stiidies, the same methods, the same attitude 
of nund. 

Now almost every whete schools and collies and uaiversities are looked upon aa 
meaim of irr^ating the mas mind and sowing it with the seeds ^f the new iaow- 
i^e. I have seen for myself a country that has di^layed an amazing power of 
Temoviog the stupeodens obstacia of illitmracy, massed up daring a^ of neglect, 
within a short space of timet ^Ith tbe rwiUt th^ its down-trodden proletiiiat, 
redneed to the veige ol tbe extinction of their humanity within tbe damp darkneis 
of lack of s^f expressloikr.now stand fonh In the forefront of go-abeful nations by 
the exereiM of their powers. 

But idl tUs while, nor imivenfitiW,~-pooriy enuipped, scantily respited, lackii^ 
cmcouragementi — have beeB.^^ag HMHiotoai^y lue UtUe f^rry ^ts oarrylag th^r 
handful of atndeids ov^ the aesffre anhiaets set for their ©xMniaatioas. These 
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{B^«miles of oars have touohed oo more thaa the oatemost triage of the gteat 
wtMM »iad, sod evea that ooataot is of the lightest, bereft is it is of eai Titdiiy ia 
pia^ through its foreira corerii^. Wherefore, far bebiad the other Saeftora 
imtktBS ia which the call to awake has beea h^rd, lags lodU ia regard to sdf> 
xei^t awakeaed in the light of self'kaowledge. 

Dd behalf of writers in Bengali, wid for myself, I would claim that we have been 
migaged ia the work of implanting modern oultore in the heart of my XKtontry. 

spontaneous activity of oars has long been ignored by oar University, irliioh 
never Invited its oo-operaiion for it used to took down on oar work as something 
different in kind from im owm 

Xbe galf between the two was first brii^ed by Sir Asuh^h when he made bold 
h> bf^tow a doctorate on this hamble writer to Bengali. Great was tiie dvitu 
required to do this, for the excksiven^s of the artifical aristocracy of English 
learning had become a deep-'rooted tradition. Bat raliaat Sir Asatosh felt no qualms 
in deUveri^ such blow aguost this aristocratic pride eatrenohed io a lorragn 
language. He first sent this friendly greeting to his mother-tongas from the top of 
the University tower and then followed it up, with cauUous skill by carving a 
channel below, tfaroogh which the Bengali language coaid flow into its preciucls. 
tniat channel has now been widened by his worthy son and successor, for which 
our pr^ent Yiee-Chancellor deserves the Blessings of his mother land. 

For me, a writer in the vernacular, uaporifled by the university rites of initiaHon, 
Sir Asutosh first broke one of its unwritten laws ; and one more knot of their bonds 
has now been cut by his son in invitii^ me, that same academic outcasts, to address 
you in our own language. This shows that a veritable change of climate has oome 
over our educational world in Bengal and the dry branch that had withered at the 
wintry touch of Western iaflnenoe ia now festively putting forth fr^h foliage. 

Elsewhere in India, miother university has recently been seen to make the attempt 
to ime as its medium of instraction the language, if not of the people as a whole, id 
least of coimiderable seotiou of them, and its authorities have already achieve a 
marvellous success. This unexpected fulfilment of snob hitherto unheard of idM, 
is doubti^ for them a Uiing to glory in. But Uie present ambition of Calcutta 
Uoivwai^ has for its large objective the whole of its countrymen. Though some of 
tiie iWbs of oar Bengali-spealriDg province have been out asunder by the hatchet of 
of its rulers, this gesture of our University still amounts to prociriming its reccgni* 
of the language of 50 milliouB as ila own. By thus honouring its own country 
fills University stands honoured. And to the memory of the great Sir Asatosh who 
heralded the advent of this auspicious day, 1 offer on behalf of us all our respectful 
salutation. 


1 am aware that latterly a bitter protest has gone forth from the Eastern world 

S lunst the claim to greatness of Eoropean civiBsation and coltare. It is doubtl^ 
vanotx^ at a great rate in the aocumulatioa of material wealth, bnt the greatness 
of man is not In his outward posaassious. The greed, rapacity and political trickery 
that emanate from the Western powers ruthlessly to trample under foot the rights 
of weaker countries, have never before in the history of man, been seen in such 
fearsome shape. Man has never been able in the past to give his unbridied passione 
such monstroim proportions, such Willful, uudefeatable efficiency. That has become 
possible for the West to-day because of its command of science. 

When in the bwinaing or middle of the Nineteenth Century we made our first 
aoqurintaooe with Euronean oivilisation, oar joy and admiration freely went out to it 
in the b^ef that it ban oome into fite world animated with^a genuine respeot for sum 
as man ; we feit cer^n that truth, devotion, justice and goodwill towards men were 
its eeseutial oharacteriatics ^ we thought that it had taken on itself the diffy of free- 
ing mankiud from every kind of external and internal bondage. But, as the years 
wmit by, within the short span of our own lifetime, we have seen this love of 
hojsmu^, this sense of justice, growing feebler and feebler, tilt at last there la left 
no olvilmed Conrt of Apperi where the eiynt of the persecuted i^ainst the powerful 
oppressor has any ohmroe of being heard on the ground of righteousness. 

The one famous sponsors of tma oivilisation are now devoting all (hair iutelleot 
and wealth to produce in human engiues of destruotion to rend sad maim oae auotfaer. 
Such mutnal mistrust, such mortd termr, between man and man, no o^e? age has 
evw wUnemed. The firmvnent above man’s work-aday wmld, from which comes 
his light, through which is heard lua otli to Kberation, is now murky with th« 
dhrt raiMd by eoatinsal oon&iot, thiok with the germs of mwtal death. 
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Tha grwid old oiviLsations of old, of wlnoh wa h&va atvU proservod kha memory, 
cni^y strove wjth all their powei:B to teep this higher region clear and andefitea, 
Its pare light aaobstructed Sach eadeavoor is aow-a-days scoffed at by the modern 
unbeherera lo eternal Truth and nghi Such objective is deemed utterly unworthy of 
^0 uppermost exploiting nations who plume themsdves on being predestined 
by nature ornelly to overwhelm the earth with their domination. The whole Wostaim 
continent tremble under the mad wardanoe of their civilisation, now intoxicated with 
insatiable greed With what faces, then, am I to expatiate on the merits of the 
ealtnre to which the expedient is thus divorced from the good, of the civilisation 
which IS thus staggering, bemused towards its own destr action ? 

But m the history and literature of this same oivilisation, have we not, one day, 
seen its true love for Man ? What if it is now mooking its own higher self ?— I 
cannot dismiss the signs of its greatness of heart that we have seen, as an illusory 
mirage , I will not say that the brilliance of its rise was false, and that it is the 
darkness of its debasement which is irue Civilisation has, on many an occasivn, 
taken false steps, proved untrue to itself, repudiated its own supreme gift to 
hnmamty We have beheld the same nafortunate lapses in our own country, as 
well as outside it In every chapter of history the glory of humanity has had its fall 
But whenever some invaluable truth has found expression in any shape or form, it 
has won the allegiance of mankind, even when standing on the rubbish heaps of its 
decat ed outward magnificence 

Europe has provided tha world with the gifts of a great/ oaJtnre— had it not the 
power to do so, it would never have attained its supremacy It has given the 
example of dauntless courage, ungrudging self sacrifice, it has shown tireless 
energy in the acquisition and spread of knowledge, in the making of institutions 
for ha man welfare Even in these days of its self-abasement, there are still 
before us its true representatives who are ready to suffer punishment tn their 
fearless protest against its iniquities in their chivalrous championship of ita 
victims They may be defeidsti again and again, for the time, yet la them is to 
be seen the trne ida^ of their civilization The inspiration that holds them 
steadfast to their bast instincts, through all the outrage and degeneracy around 
them,— that inspirahon is the trnth dwelling in the heart of Western civilisation 
It IS from that we have to learn, not from the disastrous eelf-degradation of the 
modern Western nations 

To you, young students, who are assembled here to-day prepared to go forth 
through the gate of this University to couquer the world before you, I offer my 
cordial congratulations It is you who will bear the seed of a great promise 
towards its fulfilment 

The sea of humanity around you is tumultuous with high waves of contending 
passions It is as if the Oods and Ictaas are once again churning it to raise 
humauity from the depths oi the departing age to the shore of the next This 
time, also, the churning rope is a serpent, the serpent of greed, which la vomitting 
forth Its poison But as yet^ wa see no sign of all beneficent, death-conquering 
Shiva coming to rescue humauity by absorbing this poison. 

We m India are on the shore of this terribly turbulent sea of Time It has 
not been given to us directly to take oat share in piloting the world through its 
bnffetings But the drag of the maelstrom ia upon us from without, and within, 
also, the ^vnnoing waves of chaos are beating right and left. Well-nigh insoluble 
problems rise to confront our country one after another Communal separatism 
and dissension are taking menacing shape, polluting the very source of our well- 
being. Ihe solution of these problems may not be easy, but if not found, we shall 
descend lower and lower into the abyss. 

There was a time when culture fellow-feelmg and prosperity reigned in out 
villages. Go to them now and you will see the fang marks of the reptile of dissolu- 
tion that bMtndes them Pestilential maladies born of poverty, of physic^ and men- 
tal starvi^ion, are eating away their vitaliiy It is for us oorselves to think oat 
where the lemedy lies— but not by means of ignorant imagimngs, nor by dint of 
tearful outburst. Defeated you may be bat you muat vow that defeat shau not come 
by yoar deserting the helm la fright, or because you loolisbly deem it gtonoos to 
commit suicide by lumping into me raging waves. 

We are too readily tncnaed to be sentimental. We cannot arrive at tha detwmi* 
nation to pnraoe our endeavour with iMieady dispassion Take up your country's 
borden maafnliy, in the light of year own lateUigenoe freed from the vagamieea of 
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nnre^ities, facing and knowing the folly, the ngliaess, the imperfeotions that beset 
you fot what they really are, exaggerating them according to your partioular bias. 
VThere in fact our fate is every day insulting us, depriving us, hampering us at evey 
turn — there to delude ourselves with home-made claims to superiority, is one of the 
worst symptoms of our feebleness of chaiaoter. 

If you would truly set to work you must begin by realising that the seeds of our 
downfall are withm us, deeply imbedded in our character, our society, our habits, our 
uureasoQiog prejudices. Whenever I see our people seeking to throw the responsi- 
bility for our evil lot on some outside ciicumstanoo, to lay the blame for ouc ill-sao- 
cess solely on the enmity of some alien party, to remain content with shouting 
their plaints into the unresponsive void, my heart cries out, as did old King Bhn- 
tarashtia : “Then do I despair of victory 

The day has come for us to salty forth, against our internal enemies, to deliver 
a massed attack on the age old follies that are the leal roots of our misfortune. We 
must raise our own powers out of the slough of tamasic inertness into which they 
have fallen, and we hope to make honourable peace with the power of our opponents 
otherwise any truce that we may patch up will be one m which we are bound hand 
and foot m tho chains of beggary and indebtedness We can only rouse the best 
JQ others by means of the best in onrselves and in this best will he the welfare of 
both. Pull of holes aie the vessels into which are oast the reluctant doles panted 
to the prayers of the weak , of quicksand is tho foundation on which rest the favours 
80 obtain^. 

Let honour come to me from Thee. 

Through a call to some desperate task 
In the price of poignant sufferings, 

Lull me not into languid dreams, 

Shake me ont of this cringing in the dust. 

Oat of the fetleis that shai^kles our mind, 

Make futile out destiny, 

Out of the unreason that bends our dignity down 
Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators, 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours 
And raise our head 
In to tho boundless 
In to the geneioiis light, 

In to the air of freedom. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The Osmania University Convocation was held at Hyderabad ( Deccan ) on the 
ILtb. F«bruary 1937. Sir Shah Sulatman^ in the course of his Convocation address, 
observed : 

“Urdu language shall ever remain^ deeply indebted to tho munificence and 
generosity of Bis Exalted Highness who has conferred permanent benefit on it by 
founding this great institution.’’ From the national point of view, he said, it would 
be an ideal thing if there could bo one single language and one script for the 
whole of India ; nut such an ideal was not capable of at^nment witmln a few 
oenturies. There was unfortunately considerable controversy In India on aocount 
of different scripts in use. That bewildering variety was the greatest impediment 
in the way of the unification of Indian languages. But it was not beyond the 
range of possibility that at some distant future there might be ttuammity in 
adopting Reman characters as common script for all Indian vernaculars. Were it 
possible to bring about such a compronuae, all diffioulties iu the way of a single 
script for the whole of India would be completely removed, oven a common 
language could develop in a few generations by ordinary evolutionary proeera, 
fie added : “Indeed, when the whole world comes to realise better the needs of 
mankiad for a common language and greater oonvenienae of a common script, 
there 'may perhaps be some international agreement under the auspiora of 
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ilie jCisaguQ of Nations for ado^fiog a new system of phonefie cEiaisofei^ tqksed 
exolosively on soientific snaiysis of sonnda, aocorate representation somewliat on 
lines of shorthand system." 

Referring to the differences between Tarions oommanUaes la IntSa, Sir l&ah 
said that divargenoe seemed to be aoeentoateA booaose we live m a caste and 
commiuuty ndden country where, front very childhood, ontlook is narrow and not 
broad. Id reality, the straggle is more economic than poiitica) or reUgioos and it 
lies with Indian Universities to ameliorate conditions and bridge the gmi as far u 
possible. University centres where youths of all oommunities are thrown together 
in a common atmosphere should inculcate tiie spirit of mutual toleiaiioe and 
friendly co-oporation and create common nadonal feenng, 

De^ng with the fonotions of a Univermty, Sir Shah Snlsuman said : “A 
University must be a foontain head of knowledge fi(nn which the thirst for trutti 
can be quenched, and a source from which the Tight of learm'ng must radiate, jft 
has to be an institurion both for the acquisition of knowledge and for its diffusion 
and distribution. And it ought to fidm the two-fold Buipose of bmng a training 
ground for the developmmit of intellect and reason, and also a onltural institution 
for the perfeotion of more refined feelings. The worth of a University will be 
judged not by the number of departments it lias opened, but by the oontribution 
It makes to the advancement of homao knowledge. The Usiversitias axe vying 
with one anoUier in producing graduates, regardless of efficiency." 

“The immediate need of the hoar," he continued, “is neither any rapid 
multiplication of Universities, oonpled with a sudden increase in the number of 
scholars attending suoh institutious, nor any drastio rwtriction on admissions. 
What is wanted is a re-orientation of the Academic policy. Every Unlversty has 
not the good fortune of the Osmania University in getting a pJentjfnl Bup^y of 
funds due to the geuen^ity of ita benevolent patron. It is, therefore, useless to 
expect that in the face of the ^wing need of the other poblio deputments. 
State aid would be more aud more gmierons. With the paucity of funds, the only 
effective method for aational institutions to meet the crisis* seems to be to grade 
down the salaries of the teaching et^ and grade up the fees charged from scholars 
so as to make the two oommensuraUe with one miothm*, m in the case of British 
Universities, which have the experience of centuries behind them. 

“One way of bringing about soeb a result would be to re-arrange the scale of 
University fees char^. Every studmit who paimes an entrance examination in the 
first division should he aduuttM into the higher olass free of University fees alto- 
gether, and also h^ped with scholarships. The existing fees may be retted for 
students passing in the seoond division ; and to increase the University revenues, 
sbeat doable amoont of fhe t&es may be fired fetr those who come with a poor 
third. Such a graduated scale of fees, without closiug the door to less qualified 
students, would put some restiiction on them, and at the same time offer an aadition^ 
encoura^^ent to the better class of stude&ts. There will, on the one hand, be a 
saving of m^ey for development of the departmento and the improvement of the 
ill-equipped laboratories and libraries, and on the oth^ hand, it will inoreaee the 
revenue and put ui indirect cheek on indiscriminate admissions. There ought to be 
«o obstacle whatsoever in the way of the deserving, iox proseouting their stiidieB 
up to the University standard. The system should be so modelled that only talented 
atudenta who are likely to benefit most from University education, should omitinne 
their studies up to the higher classes, while those not gifted should leave off ettrlier 
to follow other pursuits. 

“With tim growUi of primary and secondm-yZednoation, it is but inevltahts that 
the Univsrrity e^ioation must in its tom expand as weli Univendty ednostimi 
diouM be Inuad-based mi a new system of seooadary edoeation whhdi. in additimi 
to givh^ students a literary and cultural edmmtion, should also qoalify ffieea: fmr 
pm^eolar clings and paotewhum, so that Instead of nanecessarily proseouting 
studies further, they may early direet their energies to oommereiid and IndTostrial 
parsmts, witii a bett^ ohanoe of euning a deoent liv^lhood. There need not he 
nay deaiarGsatios hetwsnt ordinary samodaiw schools, on the one hand, and feohni^ 
Mhools, on tim oiher, as both omtund and techniesl eduoatiou mut, with « 
orgaaisatira of toe seoondsrv edmumtoen aystmn be more usefully combined tygethm." 

QmohidiBg, Shah ssid ; “Iff mi^re uid earnest sppew to you is thJd 
should endeavunr to aoqitore a right js^temeni to v|^ the Tarions proWeaw fai^ 
your eonntry with wurima and II yea take ra^ sod hasty » 
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may spell disaster to yoar career, and perbaim to an extent not quite 'appreieoded 

“S'doubt, as you p^s out from this Univerity, some of you may have to 
world of keen competition and a period of long waiting befor su<wess is 
bat do not despair of the future. Be firm wid resolute, full of hOM and icspt^ 
■with ambition, and above all, have confidence in yoursel^ves, Md f«th in your 
oKy. Do not forget that there are millions of people in this country m all grauw 
of society, ranging from the high to the low and every one cannot expect equal 
prosperity.” 


The Benares Hin^ Uoiretsity Convocation 

In his address to the Convocation of the Benares Hindu University, held at Benarw 
on the 2nA March 1937. Sir if. Viavetvaraya laid empliasis on the_ dev^opment ot 
indostries. ‘Industrialize or perish’, he declared, ‘should be onr slogan m tutura as n 
the progressive west’. Sir M. Viaveavaraya said 

In the decade ending 1Q31. the population of India incresed by 
cent It is expected to swell up to 400 million by W41. The food "ction of 
the country is not keeping pace. The present average monthly 
people in estimated at abont Rs. 6 per head of the population. The income^ the 
poorer classes falls far below this figure. The trade depression since hte 

reduced agriculturai inooma and hardened the lot of the rnraJ pojpulation. The su^ 
dard of living is so low th^, to quote an English author, the tabfe of minimum loM 
reqniremeats laid down by the Minister of Health for the British 
mean unheard-of luxury for the population of India’. The massM m 
earn on an average Ite. 3 to 3 per head per month, that m, I^s than 4 sbaljnp m 
English money. Rural indebtedness is calculated at about Rs. 250 per family, uver 
70 per cent, of this population live in hats or hovels built of mud ^d ^ 

the words of a prominent public leader in Bengal, the problem of a square 
every day and some kind of coarse cloth to cover nudity is the problem of pro- 
blems which stares us in the face’. j ^ i 

Since trade' deprossion set in In 1929 unemplovment hss denned, we people m 
authority in this country have in a sense abolished unemployment ana the horrora n 
would conjure up if the truth were known by refusing to k^ count, Anotner 
gloomy feature in the situation is that nearly a 90 per cent, of the mpuiation still 
remain illitei^te and therefore ill-equipped to think ahead and work for their own 
advancement. As a result of these disabilities added to mriniRntJon, the avwa^ 
life of the Indian is onlv about half the averse age of the European. Ur. pi, i. 
van der Merve, leader of the Free State Nation^ists in South Afrioa, recently m^e 

a public statement in which he said : Onr natives in South Africa ^ undoubtM- 

ly much better off than 90 per oeut. of the population of India... The people hve 
mainly in mud huts in whi^ the most elementary health rules are unknown„.lnai8 
Is stifi an unhappy country and over its vast ponulation hangs the menaoing oiouci 
of poverty, misery and ignorace'. All tShse statemepB seam reliable. But 
allowance for possible unconsoioua eia^rafrin, if dveu 75 per cent of what la statea 
is true, it wUl be agreed that the Mtuafion is intolwable, and a radical, a drastio re- 
form is immediately lallad for. l,. v u i. 

In view of mass poverty and unomploymMit, onr first thought should be for 
the poor, and any ameliorative measures taken should be to rwse thw standard <« 
hving and arrest their further degradation. Life’s aeoessitiea, that is, the gcws aw 
smvioea needed to nuunt^u a normal eiietenoe, fall under six he^s, namely, food, 
clothiug, hoasii^, eduoatioo, expvmsas on eooial funotiwis, smd reorwtion, amaaen^te, 
etc,, to ocoOTT leisure. We have with oe an ignorant, ill-noun^ed wid and^ed 
popWbs. Wth an income of Re. 2 to 3 per head per month, ^e li^ 
irf the majority of <mr peaaant and wago-earning ofimsee cannot bat to ^^rae<^ 

B ecari^ in the extreme. In the case of &o poor, edaeation is praotjoalif nMiemea. 

e fotore oitmeaa of this realm growiim up in dmwe iguMwoe ^ thw e*- 
pffiMM (m manii^esi frmerak, stc...«re exoeamve and ruinoms. I haw toouased tpo 
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income goeetion with intelli^iit fameis in villages ia several parts oi the ooaotry 
and with uaiversity profesm^ econcMnists and leadiiw busiaefs men Id some o{ the 
cities and districts both ia Geatral and Boathera India. resolt may be sam- 
marised like this. 

Taking one hundred families in a district, it may be assumed that 3 per cent, of 
them are well-to-do, each family earning oa an average Rs. 150 per month, 18 fami- 
lies belong to the middle class, both upper and lower, with an average income of Es, 
76, and 80 families are of the poorer classes who earn Rs. 20 in cities and towns, 
and Rs, 10 in villages, or an average of Rs. 11 per head of the entire poorer popu- 
lation, These figures give an averse monthly income of Rs. 25 per family, or fo. 
60 per head per annum, for the whole oonntry. For bare existence this income 
should be at least doubled, and this doubling will not come about without a plan 
and an organised big-scale effort. To seenro this, fundamental, nay, revolutionary 
changes nre necessary in the administrative and social policies of the country. 

The immediate aim should be to double the income of the poor. This done, the 
saamte cl tbe two upper classes wiJi autjmaticaffy increase 6 y at feast 5G per cent. 
The main remedies to this end He in inoreasing nroduction and service, as will be 
presently explained; in raising the literacy and skill of the people! and in launching 
a country- wide scheme of credit facilities to finance farming operations and rural 
business generally. Under modern conditions the standard of living of the people 
and the rwnedies for unemployment are' bcooming more and more the concern of the 
State in progressive countries. This 'should become a prominent feature in this 
country also. 

The area under outtivatioa in British India is not more than one acre per head 
of the total population. The yearly income from produce at current prices cannot 
be very different from Rs. 15 to 25 per acre. There is little scope for any 
substantia! growth of income fiom this source. Industries and trade are the real 
want. These common truths should become widely known. The Universities should 
take a hand in propaganda work to open the eyes of the people to the need of this 
great chaoge in their outlook. At the same time correct healthy ideals should be 
impressed u^on the common people by means of mass education and by propaganda 
for citizenship trmning. 

The real source of prosperity of any community is the quantity of goods pro- 
duced and the v^ue of services rendered by its people. The production wifi be 
from agriculture or industries, and the service, in trade, transport, commnnioations 
and other occupations and proferaions. The prosperity of the country as a whole, 
and indirectly of the individual citizen, will depend upon the value of goods and 
ser vices produced by the entire population. 

For a century past, particularly in the Dominion, of Canada, ‘the number of 
workers required to produce fo<Kl has been steadily declining from something like 
75 per cent to about 17 per cent at the present time. In the economy of 

Bw^en, W 0 know that in recent years the number of persons who gain 

their livelihood from agriculture has markedly and steadily diminished, while 
a continuously increasing section of the population has oome to be occupied 
in industry, trade and tr^c. This is the general tendency in every country 

for the ^t 50 years as evidenced by the example of Soviet Russia, Ger- 

many and Japan. India is often spoken of as ao agricultural conntry, but it is not 
me^e clear to the people that their safety lies is placing more relianoe on industries 
and services tbmi on agriculture. The enoour^ement of industries is an elementary 
policy in progressive countries but its operation is deplorably neglected here. 

The basis of a sound programme for aecnring a higher standard of living is a 
steadily rising total production of goods and services. The standard of living in a 
city, town or village and the purchasing power of its population will be condition 
ed by its prodnetioo and servioe. It is necea^y that statistics of production and ser- 
vice should be mrintained, as fwr m it is possible to ofataun them, for every residen- 
tial ar^ (village, town or oity) Mid the production and ooneumption in each area 
estimated and checked from time to time to see whether the area is getting richer 
or DMrer. 

For increasing prodnotion in industriid countries, the prime factors nnployed are 
machinery, organization and m^itat. Thelsitaittion in this eoimod;jrv also calls for ezteimve 
davelopmente trader the same three hm^. Measures to tibis wd should be adopted 
botii by the Oovernim^ and by pnblio men mad bhrineat leaders. Organization 
skiBld ineJade co-o^sl^ imterjMriw of every Jund and partientoriy icdot-stoek 
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companies god propaganda, farms, factories and shops shoald be created and 
extended according to local needs, and fanning operatfons indastri^ized as to as 
possible. 

Of all the developments ureently needed in this country, the extension of 
indostries and indnstrial life clmms the foremost place. Every country that has 
grown rich and prosperous has done • so with the help of its industries. For more 
comforts and convooienoa^ the only prospect is through industry. This conviction 
has been bnrnt into me since I visits Japan some forty years ago and in sabse- 
qaent fairly eicteDsive visits to industrial countries. 

Heavy iadnstries at the present time are of the greatest value for rapid economic 
development of this country. They form the backbone of a healty national economy 
and the balance-wheel of all large business. There are some ufteen industries of 
this class which are important, for example, iron and steel, automobiles and aircraft, 
ship-building, power aud electrical machinery, other industrial machinery and 
chemical industries. Public attention should be concentrated on these. Now that 
the provinces are soon to become autonomous, each large province might take up 
one or two of these heavy industries aud make it its special responsibility to foster 
them. If provincial Goverumenta took prompt action, all the principal heavy 
industries kuowu in any part of the world and for wnich there are facilities and 
scope in this country, could be established iu three to five years' time. Such a 
development might be promoted from public loans by the provincial Governments 
wherever it could not be fiuaacad otherwise. This will not throw any heavy burden 
ou any single provincial Government, and it would be extremely popular with the 
new provincial legislatures. Heavy industries are indispensable for manufacturing 
machinery of defence. Within the past few days wa have heard that in Soviet 
Russia they have created a separate CommiKariat or Miuistry for Defence, Industry. 
So nation m these days can neglect heavy industry except at its peril. 

Medium-scale industries can be started by business leaders with Qovernmeut 
co-operation and help. Minor and cottage industries of every class need special 
encouragement from Government and from every local authority in city, town or 
village. Large sui^s of capital would be needed which should be provided by the 
many ways m which credit facilities are organized and made available in Western 
countries. Till people are able to invest large sums from savings, Government 
credit should come to their rescue for this class of development. Several countries 
including America have built up their industries in this way by loans obtained from 
Great firitmn. Tariff protecbon should be available to industries to the folleat 
extent desired by the representatives of the people in the Central and Provincial 
Legislature. To sum up, ‘Industrialise or perish' should be our slogan in future as 
in the progressive West 

In inviting me to deliver this address, the vice-chancellor desired that I should 
give my suggestions for a revised system of univarsity education, iu order fo make 
cducatiou more practical to equip the aiumui with directing ability and to increase 
productive power in the country. Wo have not to go very deep into the subject to 
indicate our immediate needs in this respect. Our main aim should be to make the 
product of the university au efficient worker and a successful producer. 

The chief defect in the present system is, as experience has shown, the absence 
of adequate technical and practical training in the curricula of studies whether in 
university, secondary or primary grades. Professor John Dewey of the United 
States of America has said that ‘la an industrial society the school should be a 
miniature workshop and a miniature community ; it should teach through practice, 
and through trial and error, the arts and discipline necessary for economic and 
social order,’ Under the present system education is not in close contact with life. 
School and society live entirely apart. The education given is too general for this 
solutioa of practical problems or as au introducUon to practical life. 

Every university should have colleges of technology for mechanical and 
electrical engineering and allied sciences, a college of agriculture and a college commerce. 
Research should be carried on at these institutions and a liason officer^attached to each 
colJege to maintain a^ooiation between the colleges and^their research laboratories, and 
the industries and businesses for which these collets exist. In secondary aducahon 
every matriculate should be made to pass an examination in a'handioraft or industry, 
linked with the elemeotmry school system, there should be Tooatimml schoids to 
provide training in the elements of agriculture, commerce, handicrafts, carpentry, 
engineering, smithy and other trad^ for the boys, and cookery, dress-ma^ng. 
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Oomise to oniraraid m»8 edttoi^Km, li mj to fttatad ttot 1ft « 
of miuioits^ ftt kMSt ftO nUHooft, vc 15 par i^Dt, fthooEi to «t ftatool 
Halted Sbidee ol Arnica tto pr^^fioii & 23.7, «ad in Jftf^ ia BHtiA 

ladift, «t i^eaeat, oaij toont 5 ^ c«it. are atteodiag adoesHnoftl 7&s 

propoilaoa of leoule a^ji^ftxs » Itop^easif laeagra, bring orij t per Tto 
literate {topnlriioft of tba oonntry is atoat 13.6 -pw cant anriea and S 8 par 
females, a^ tlia geoeral Htaraoy for both males and femriffit ia 2.4 pe» cent, lyg 
wopoitioa shorid be oret 80 in any welUordered oooatry. lihe pertoab^ in tbs 
Untced Stetes ot Ameriea, Oaoada, Great Britain and Oarmaar are raf^fe&hrel/ fiS.?, 
94J, 925, airi 09.?. It is Ira^ortaat to It^tddiede UJIteracy ia about 15 years* tuoa. 


The statement that the porerty of the people doea not eoable them to payiter elemeU' 
tary edocatton is erroneona. Nine- tenths of our popolaiioa lira in riUagi^ Sdueriioit 
shoidd oome next only to food and clothing in the poor man’s eoonomj. And If each 
riUage BOW withoat a school is given a small ^nt, sav, of 100 and aaked to 
edncate its yonog folk by its own efforts, it will readily do so. There are enough 
literate axeu with leisure to ^ve a part of thair tiara to this work tor a small cMsi- 
deration, if the importance of the meaanre is brought to home to the village nopala* 
tion. 1 speak from practical experience gained from an expertment made uoaer my 
own eye in this direction atont two decades ago. 

As in the case of indostries so in res^t of education, money should be found 
by loaus if neoessary. Honey was so found in the past for the same purpose in the 
development budgets of Japan. 

The sn^ect of drienoe ought to take a plaoo next only to educatioa and indastries 
in any natton-boildiug MOgnuame. India’s seaboard being open, adequato prepay 
tions should be made tor its defence. Eaptd training of IndiaD youths to qairify 
thmn for all the three arms of defence forces — the army, nary ana air forcM-^ a 
move which brooks no delay. If you ve riert and capable, ymi wiU to listened to 
and iu the wonb of a greid American if you make yoursrii sheep the wolsea wilt 
oooM and eat you.’ Ton may have arts, industries, techuioal skill, prosperous oltlw, 
^loient tnm^irt sorvloes, big rwrvoirs and omials, but withoat physical efi- 
oieacy for prutactb^ them, yon ore liable to fall au easy prey to brute force. 


As with teehnical «d practical edooation, military trrioiag shonld be linked with 
eduoatioari Institstioaa of three grades. I have bemi often aaked by English frtenda 
how India wUl dotead itself in aa. emergency, if diffiooUies arose to future wars. 
This is a poiiit to wh«* all well-w'ishers of me country should give seriwis attteui- 
tion. To dendw ailf^o(«&doDOe and fighting spirit in tiia people mid to increase ttoir 
sell'respeot, military edeumtion is a sms fua non. In the villages of Jmian, there are 
fSsr ^opatiag sad traiaieg tbe aitisea srmf sad sa^lytag ntoraits to tho 
regular army. Recently it was reported in the public press Qiat persons trained iu 
uxuversities and schools in that country were going to act as a luuson agenoy be- 
tween the mmy and tbe people. We have enot^ man-power in this country to do 
litowise. 


The standing army costs the country about Eta. SO mores at present Huoh of 
this expenditure can be redooed, if the restrictions in the Arms Act are judiciooHy 
removed and a citizeo army created. Every mao oi^mble of wJeldlim arms should bo 
trained in the modem metoods oi warfare as is done in Qennany, Italy, Euaala and 
J^pan. And it should not be forgotten that the expenditure on anamesta wifi un- 
dergo matedal roduotioa if heavy lodustiriee come to to estabhahed iu the proriuoa 
to &a extmit su^eated. 

1 have dealt with six main heads or problems which come uppermoat under 
nation- bulldiiig, Th^ are many othem, tot theae alx me fundameitiri. If in any 
sohemo of mUionri tovanoe the problems asaoclsted with these six beads are 
handled witii vigour and with a right smne of responribiHty, the rest will mitoma- 
tiorily fall into linu Whas a amaH ndvaooa in eoonomio prosjmity is seoured ter 
tile maaaefi to the meastoes indicated, it will of itself supply the wherewithal ter 
pimnsting aation-toildiiig and vrifwe work of every other mnd. 

The only core ter msatapkiyiamil is a Ugbm' stiuidmd of Utu% ea^ririlv tee 
the poor and tite <mly mixe way to bring tills abmri to to inorMSias wwl^ by 
inoraamsg the goods a«l swriima erodaoML ^ system riT worii rimrid to pm- 
p«r^ otsanked and Mto w(»fct«a moriphsed as ia ^ Weed. Share tooald to 
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f«w«r sad few«r idtera, part>tiste workers sboiM work toll iime sod oecapi^oras 
should bo o»iftod for erery oise wilfiag to w«*. 

AmoM iiis sutoy ways saggastedT ta as hy foreign experi^ioe there are three 
huge-sowe measures whioh, k my ^«w, will be ol lOMaediate vidue k tWa 
ooiuieotioQ ; 

(1) Citizdoship trying. (2) Plauaed development k villages, (3> PIsnaed 
deveiopiaeat in ernes and towns^ 

There shoaM be aatverssl moss edocaUon for young persons and ttole«raed 
adttlto. Literary training now given in educational institutions should be supide- 
mented by praotlcal training, in some of the many ways in which it is possible to 
do it Separate vocational amd trade schools, workshops and experimental and 
demonstration stations should be thickly scattered over the laud. The population In 
every village should be iustruoted to learn to maintain records of goods and services 
prodnoed daring the year. I have seen au admirable system of how this should 
be done in the model villages of Japan which is worthy of imitation. In cities and 
towns, whether the residents collectively are growing rich or poor oonld be ascer- 
tained by similar methods, by valuing statistically such activities as lend them- 
selves to measarement in industry, trade, transport^ banking, etc. Such a test has 
been suggested for the city of I^mdon. The main object of an these measnres should 
be to increase the skill and working power of the citizen and to augment the total 
value of goods and services produced in any district or any other given area ftom 
year to year. 

In view of the nneertaiu world political situation, nation- building for defence 
also calls for special attention. England is at present taking steps to give physical 
training to her population and to build up new and more powerful armameuts. 
She will need help from this country. One of the clauses m the instrument of 
Instractions to the Governor-General la coaneotion with the recent Govorament 
of India Act is that the Defence of India will be more and more the concern of 
tbe Indians themselves.” The British Government have thus given a hint to our 
people that they would do well to equip themselves gradually for self-defence. 
Out own seli-goverum^t, when it comes, will be au empty show unlesa the 
country is adequately equipped for self-defence. 

Only large-scale plans and disciplined action will lead to success in nation-wide 
activitiN. Men with patriotic fervour should be invited to lead in order to secure 
the d^ee of discipline and regimentation necessary for a directed economy. The 
country has abundant human material for this purpose. 

In totalitarian states under dictators in Germany, in Italy, iin Soviet Bussia, 
people's lives are regulated by various restrictions with the object of oonsoUdating 
and augmenting national power and rmsing the standards of income and comfort 
of the nation as a wnola. People have submitted themselves to curtaJlment of 
liberties for the sake of their collective security and economic advantage. In 
India too we have had unitary oontrot of a bind but it has been one which 
offered us restrictions in plenty, amenities only with a sparing hand. 

Tbe people should be free to plan as they will, produce what they want, 
incre«ee efB.cleacy in directvoua in which, they feel they are deficient and mobilise 
the country’s resourcea in materials and man- power for all their rightful tasks. 

In European countries, two tgreat measures have been adopted since the close 
ol the War miunly for economia safety, namely, (1) a Natiouiu Economic Council 
and (2) a Development Plan, The plan adopted is usually a Kve-Tear Plan, 
its working under the control of tbe Elcoimmio Council is regulated by the cha^ng 
condittons of international politics and trade. These two measorea, or some owers 
having a like purpose, are urgently needed in India. Xf their operations is placed 
under the control of trusted leaders, they will prove of incalculable value for 
iucreasing the volume of national {prodsotiou and service. 

Several proviocas, such as Madras, Bengal and Bombay have made a beginning 
in welfare and rnrai uplift work. The Madras Government has started district 

economic oonncils. If the object is to provide a steadily rimng total produotion 

of goods and services and reduce unemployment and under-employment among tbe 

luitu population, theae measures cannot but be r^arded as too iusignifiomit and 
sonqipy to have any marked affect within the life time of the present geoeratioa. 

o^trict oouQOils should be enlarged and extended ami plaoed uu^r dm 

xKmteol of a Provincial Oounoii or Commission composed of trusted leaders. 
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Itua least thst the Oovemment of this ooaatijr o«n do is to ohiA oot s 
reasoaed Davelopmeat Plsn—s three-year or five-year pJan—end a{miat a 
represeDtative Bevelopmeat Commission to give it effect. In a recent powcatioa 
I hare given details as to how this could be done. I nhould like to wpeat here 
that no ajppraciable results, nothing great, can be achieved without a l^e scale 
orgamzation, 

1 have given prominence to natiou-building activities not only because we are at 
the threshold of a new constitution, but also because without creating a new outlook 
for our people and withont operating on a oomprehensive plan and programme of 
reconstruction, the present dangerous mass poverty and ignorance in this county can 
never be cured. Since the War, extensive reforms, reconstruction and rehabiUtatiou 
have gone on in Western countries. 

I have tried to present a true picture of what we in India need in this 
respect. The picture may be imperfect in many respects, but no statesman, or 
economist can discharge his duties to this country without visualising such a 
picture, without ptaciug before himself a clear perspective view of the country’s 
real needs and of some at least of the many measures and methods by which sucli 
needs are being met in progressive countries.*. 

Extensive revision and reconstruction of our national life are necessary ; politically 
because India has been a dependency hitherto and vast combers of people have been 
without the power of self-help and self-improvement ; in the economic sphere be- 
cau^ mass poverty exists here to a degree unknown to Western countries ; and 
aoeially because, the Indian mass mind has to be liberated from the stupefying spell 
of many ancient traditions and narrow prejudices. 

I would ask you all young men and young women fresh from the University to 
keep these nation- buildioe problems constantly before your mind’s eye in whatever 
r^on or department of the country’s life your lot may be cast. lo the graduates 
particolarlv who are leaving this University to-day to take their chanoes in the 
wider world onteide, I womd say a few of you will no doubt devote your lives to 
some great object for the country’s good as ^oor veuerablei Vice-Chancellor has done. 
And to all of you, I trust, one of the principal ambitions iu life will be to give 
every encouragement and snpport in yonr power to the achievements, the efficiency, 
the good name and the glory of yonr people and country. 

Bince nation-hnilding (affects the secnrity of yonr own homes and living, thoughts 
on this subject are likmy to hunt yon fdl tnrongh life. Old conditions ore changing ; 
old moralities are crumbling. Our dream world in this country has always been a 
world of contemplation and holidays. Life here was regarded as in a transition stage 
on its way to a better world. Poverty was praised. Remember that snoh senti- 
ments aroose derision in the pracdoal progressive people of the West. It is due to 
such attitude and traditions that with a population of about one-fifth of the world, 
we possess less than one-eighteenth of the wealth. I have heard India and Chiua 
spoken of as the two economic slams of the world. In the West, both for suooess 
and happiness reliance iiM long come to be placed on work — organized, disciplined 
work — rathor tban^on contemplation. To get me most of oneself is becoming the rule 
of the world at large, and pauperism however b^otten is regarded as fatal to nation- 
al progress. 

Contact with our British rulers has done much to take us out of the old rut, but 
what advance we have made, has beed accomplished by imitation and example and 
not through either the direct initiative of the people themseivM or any purposeful 
policy on the part of the Oovammmat to develop a modern order. 

For any gmreral rise in the conntry's prosperity place reliance on production and 
service organized on a basis of mutual trust and cooperation among our country 
men. For your own success, place roliauoe on your capimitr, character, and power 
^ will, all of which Qualities can be [^ogressively strengthened, if you choose, by a 
Hfe-long process of self-improvement. Tour vision added to your cour^ and deter- 
mination is the measure of your power. The master word is work. Work steadily, 
to build up your worth and power, keep oooscience in rectitude, and 
*Let idl the ends thou lum’et at be tny country’s. 

The Ood*s and truth's. 



The Aligarh University Convocation 

The Aanual Coovocation of the Aligarh University was held on the 7Ui. Match 
1637. A very large and distioguished gathering inchding Sir Frani Noyce, Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yosnf, Nawab Sakar Yar Jang, Navfgb- 
zada Liayaqat Alt Khan and Nawab Obaidur Bahman Khan attended the fanction. 

Mr. A. pro-Vice-Ohancellor, surveying the working of the year expressed 

satisfaction on all roundprogr^s. 

Ur. Ztauddin, V^ice-Chancellor gave away the degree to sueoessfal students and 
then read his CJonvooataon address. In the courae of his address he said 

‘Many reforms are neeeded in our education system, but there ate two subjects 
which I cannot help noticmg. The first is the question of secondary ednoation 
which is the back bone of the whole edaoational system of a country inasmuch as 
it supplies teachers to primary schools and trains students for higher institutions. 
But unfortunately this education is much neglected in this country ; and its com- 
plete reorganisation and overhauling is the crying need of the day, especitdly in 
view of the increasing unemployment of our educated young men. 

Continuing, Dr. Ziauddin said : ‘It is gratifying to see that a special committee 
has been appointed by the United Provinces Government to examine the matter 
and the Central Advisory Board of Education of the Government of India have 
also taken up this question. Both these bodies have discussed it with the two 
experts appointed by the Government of India viz., Messrs. Abbott and "Wood. The 
weakest point in our education problem is the system of examiaatious. Researches 
are now being carried on in every country to improve the system, but we in India 
have not yet realized even the neoessltv of reform,’ 

Expressing his felicitations to B. E. B. the Maharaja of Hyderabad, tho 
Chaacellor' of the University, 'Dr. ZiaudJm said that this university had ever been 
bound by the closest ties of relationship to the rulers and the people of Hyderabad 
and these ties had been further cemented by his acceptance of the office of the 
Chaocollofshtp of the University. 

Concluding his address. Dr. Zia-ad-Diti Aktned exhorted the students who got 
their new degrees to rise to the occasion and maroh forward towards the new 
world that lay before them. There is always room for merit and ability, and every 
student he hoped, would demonstrate their ability in making their way op to the 
highest level of life’s achievement, 


The Gurukul UniversityaConvocation 


The Convocation of the Gurukul University was held at Hardwar on the 
27th. March 1937. After referring tp the ideals and achievements of the 
University, Mr. S, Saiyamurty, in the course of his Convocation Address, dwelt on 
the importance of the study of Science and said : — 

“I have long been associated with University life and University work in my 
part of the country in various capacities. I am deeply and continuonsly interestea 
10 University education. But, of oourse, those Universities are entirely different 
from roars. But whatever differences may be, there is no doubt whatever that the 
spread of right education on sound lines is the imperative need in our country. 
For the tragic faot remains that, although our country ia in point of history the 
longest educated in the World, still it is the least educated, in point of numbers 
to^ay. Farther, I believe that full democratio Swaraj is baaed on the footing of 
ednoated, intelligent and disoriminating eleotorates. The spread of true 
from the lowrat to the highest standard is thus the concern of all those, who love 
this country and seek to serve her. 
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“Wfatle these modem Uairerstties hare uadoabtediy done a great de^ in creating 
a large nombex of men and women, patriotic, disinterested, able and self-sacTificiM 
who nave devoted and are devoting their lines to the service and the freedom of 
the Motherland, there is no doubt whatever tibat, on the whole, that eda<»tioa has 
not been productive of permanent benefit to this country. Indeed, it cannot be 
otherwise, becaase the foundations of this education were laid by Lord Macaulay 
in his famous minute. With a few changes here and there, these fonndations, 
remain more or less what they were. It is right and proper that we should know 
something of these foundations, in order that we may repair the misses of the 
past I give one quotation below to show the nature of these foundations : 

^ “The question now before us is simply whether, when it is our power to teach 
Uiis language, we shall teach languagea in which, by universal confe^ion, there are 
no boote on any subject which deserve to be compared to our own ; whether, 
when we can tesoh European science we shall teach systems which by universal 
confession whenever they differ from those of Europe, differ for the worse imd 
whether, when we can patroaisa sound philosophy and true hietory, we shall 
countenance, at the pablic expense, medical doctrines, which would disgrace an 
Eogfish farrier.— astronomy, which wmild move laughter in girls at an EMiish 
boding school— history abounding in kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty 
tboufiand years long and geography, made up of seas of treacle and sees of batter." 

“It Is, 1 believe, no exaggeration to say, that all the historical information which 
has been collected from all the books written in Sanskrit language is less valuable 
than what may be found in the most paltry abridgements used at preparatory 
schools in En^and.” 

No wonder that starting on this basis our education has, on the whole denation- 
alised us, has produced merely an army of clerks, who lack ioitiative and indepen- 
dence and has not served the higher purpose of true education. It via^ therefore, 
right and proper that the Ouruaulu Semmery should have been established by the 
Arya Sabha in 1912 in the Ponjab. From a small elementary school it has grown 
up into a full ffedged University. Yours is a residential educational institution right 
up to the highest College classes. Your courses of instruction last over 14 years, 
with an additional period of two years for getting your Doctorate Degree. Mostly 
humanities* are tangnt here special importance being placed on the study of Sanskrit, 
You also study here the vedas. Indian Philosophy, Sanskrit, Literature, English, 
History, Economioe, Weateni l^ilosopby, 8*n«mt, Ijteratnre, English. History, 
Economics, Western Philosophy, Comparative Study of Keligions and Chemistry. 
You have also done well in so shapiM your curricala that, at the end of the eighth 
or tenth year a boy may well go to fiigineeting or Legal studies. 

Yoar currhii)^ aim at bnagiag aooat the caharM rageoeratioa o/ India, Yosr 
ambition is to torn oat scholars, who will be the leaders of tboaght and of action in 
the country. You have already sent out good men, who have made their mark 
in the field of national service. To me it is a peonliar pleasure to be here on this 
day, becaase this seat of learning is intimately associated with that great man, that 
great saint and that great patriot, the late Swami Shradhanand. Your ideal site on 
the banks of the great G^es is a source of perennial attraction to all, and the 
expenses of schooling in your University are adopted to the needs of your country. 
Above all yours is au independent University, pursuing purely Indian ideals mid 
seeking to produce Indian patriots and Indian gentleman. I congratulate you on 
your work and wish you wall in the futuro. 

The great characteristic of your University on which I should like to congratu- 
late you particularly is the ide^ of Brahmachary. which you practise. Brahma- 
cbarya is pacaiiarly assooiated in our country with the period of study. It is not 
a mere physical state, it is also a mental state, aud to the extent to which you pro- 
dace trsiatti Brahinacharm, who, at the end of that period of trailing Jagta will 
OTter the Orasaatha life, yon a^e building secure foundations of Hindu and Indian 
fife. 

_ Moreover, yonrs is a trne Ouruknta. The EagHsh word ‘heater is a poor ti|msla- 
tion for thee word. You teaohm’S aud students, not only live together, but hve as 
members of ^ oommou joint family. 1%e advantage of mat life for true eduoidion 
bei^iar wrihnsded. I have airaady refarrsd to your sjtiwUion on the tamJ® 
m the Gati|^ 1 hope famifiartty has not bred oontwapf in your minds. To the 
Hmdus all over India espeoially in South India, the Ganges stands for idl Uiat is 
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pare, noble and exalting in our countr^r* To spend some of the most impressiouable 
periods of yoara fives on the banka of the Ganges emd in these beautiful surround- 
jogs is a proud privilege, for which you must be highly thaniful and of which you 
must take fall advantage. 

‘The medium of iastruotion in the University is Hindustbani, as it ou^t to be. 

1 am one of those, who though ignorant of Bindnsthani, profoundly bwieve that 
Rindusthaiii should become the lingua franoa of India, as early as ptssibla I hope 
your students will go out as miasionartes of the gospel also throughout the 
country. As an humble student of Sanskrit, I congratulate you and your University on 
the great importance they attach to Sanskrit studies. Sanskrit is to Indian culture, much 
more than what Greek and Latin are to Eurrmean culture. Sanskrit is not a dead 
language ; it is a living language even to-day. I remember with happiness my liKt 
visit to your Ourukura, when I had the privilege of listening to your debate in 
Sanskrit. Your attempt to mt^e Sanskrit once more the spoken language of sohol^s 
deserve all encouragement. When I speak of Sanskrit, it is not merely out of blind 
love, but I believe that to every modern Indian scholar Sanskrit is essential if he is 
to live in this country as a real native. Our Vedas, our classics, our epics, a-e all 
enshrined in tJanskrit. Ignorance of Sanskrit denies us our heritage ; knowledge of 
Sanskrit gives US a rich literary heritage, which, if I may adopt a simile, is a beau- 
tiful garden with fragrant, beautiful and perennial flowers, in whose paths, we 
wander for years, deriving pleasure, iustruction and exaltation, and never getting 
weary. Of Sanskrit literature, I can say with some knowledge, that as of all great 
works of art, its greatest cbaraoteristio is the characteristic of true beauty, that it 
assumes a new form every minute.Moreover, Sanskrit is a common bond of culture 
of all Hindus, a d should be the common bond of culture of all Indians from the 
Himalayas to Caps Oomorin, from Kamrup to Kwaohi. 

“J have been deeply struck by the simplicity of your life, the gospel of self help 
constantly practised here, and inaistences on conformity, which you practise. Simpli- 
city is a peculiarly Hindu and Indian virtue, which we-.are slowly getting rid of. It is 
time that we went back to it. Modern education in every University has rapidly 
made of men and women almost helpless. It is right and proMr, therefore, that you 
should be trained, and train ourselves in the art of self-help, which will to 
your self- respect and dignity. I am one of those who without being superstitious, 
believe that conformity is a great individual and national virtue. 1 am deeply im- 

S ressed by your daily routine of life here, including the Homa and Sandbya Vandhana, 
[ere modern ratiocination may argue that these things are unnecessary, but there 
are many things beyond the reaoh of argument, and I am one of those, who believe 
that in such ceremonies there is something to be gained for the individusd, the society 
and the nation. 

I see you have a scheme for opening an Industrial College, to be named 
‘Sbraoddbananda Sbilp VidyaJaya’, and are awaiting to start it, when necessary funds 
have been collected. I sinperely hope and trust that the funds will be forthcoming 
and yon will soon open the Industrial College. 

“I notice that in the early classes also you are giving some practical and voca- 
tional training to the boys. If I may do so, 1 should like to commend to your 
authority the need for giving more importance to the band and the eye or the 
younger boys. I would also olead for more importance being given to the study of 
Modern History, Politics and Ekjonomios and of Modem Science. It is right that 
your boys must be appraisol with all the modern problems. The eternal varieties we 
the same. But still modern haman life te so oomplex and problems are becoming 
so difficult of solution, that I think the education of your boys will be contrive only 
when they gat a grounding in Soienoa, as also in modern Economies and Politics. 

Time was fifty years ago when we all were gratefnl to the pioneers of modern 
Science, who want on conquering one peak after another of unknown rarions of 
kaowladga, and the sheer exutatioa of fresh knowfedgs west to our head. Bat, to- 
day, while man has invented lienee, he has brought forth a FrankeDstin’s Monster, 
which seeks to d^roy the creator. Science is leading humanity to d^truction. The 
use of poison gas, aeroplanes, bombing, to destroy one another by the various so oaifed 
oivilisea nations ie the deapmr of the lovers of humanity. 

But, I believe that we, in India, are producing and will soon produce a raoe of 
sciwitists, who will harneffl Bcieuoe to humanity. In that greater work your Hurukda 
080 play a great part. It should be your privilege to show the way to modern . 
soientists, to aabordini^ knowledge to the higher aims of humuUty, and not to 
prostitote it for the destooction of humanity. 
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I have noti<^. with exeeptloas, that thaw is an ataoaat of iaforion tjr oomptex 
in t68 motoo ^adu and modern Indian mind. Yon most get rid of that inferiority 
nothing to be ashamed of, or apoli^etic about, with r^rd to our 
past, Eren in our present state, we have nothing to be ashamed of. Aqt other 
r^ or naboB, mi^verned, impoverished, as we have been for a century and half, 
will ceased to exist. Bat, thank God, thanks to oar Vedic culture, to our 
hentaga and to our ideals we still live. More than that, there is a promise 
m the nonron of a life of freedom for this great and beloved country of ours. 
I^reiore, you mast create and seek to maintain a new self-respect and dignity in 
modern Indian htunanity. Your University has given you that eduoation, and you 
mast mats full use of it. 

Last but not least, Europe, America and Japan are madly rushing forward 
lowards another cataclysmic war, which will end humanity and civilisation, as 
Mown to Western Europe. I see no riternative to this hut the acceptance of the 
liin^ doctrine of “Peace of E^rth and Goodwill to all men”. 

Xnat can only come after the attainment of freedom by our country, at the 
pr^^JiiDg of that gospel by us. You must, therefore, co-operate in the great task, 
wiuoh awaits all of us, the attaining of the freedom of our Mothetland, That free--, 
oom IS to be attaiued, not merely by politicians but also by scholars, by social 
^rvice workers, by teachers, inde^ by all Indians in whatever capacity they may 
ne engaged. We have fo wort harmoniously for that great ideal. 1 invite ail the 
University to co-operate in this great nation- building work, 

Inero is a school of thought ja onr country, as in others, who believe that 
modern ^onomic civilisation is the paradise of bumanity. I strongly dissent, lire 
tneory of the mnltiplication of wants is not precious' one. Xime was, when some 
countries believed that China, India and other B^tern countries would 
jiae to remain as hewere of wood and drawers of water, and that they could 
oomp tneir manufactured goods on them. A new economic nationalism is, however, 
wants to be self-sufficient The tragic failure of the 
recent world Economic Conference is a point. We, in India, have to preach and 
prwtiso 3 new doctrine for onr ^onomic well-being, i do not believe in the 
maenntte multiplication of wants. We are nearly 35 crores of people. 

but raise the standard of the average Indian to even one anna more 
per Bead per day, we shall have created a demand which will absorb the products 
®* sraslf industries for many many decades to come. 

wa nave to build up our large industries, bat more, our small indust lies. We 
nave to re-build our villages, and if we can do something by way of adding some 
iu ® protiarious income of the average villager, we shall have very neatly 
wived the economic problem of India, [ invito you to think of this gieat vital 
prowem, and do something to help their solution on sound lines. 

to coQcInsion Mr, Sat^amurfM ^id 

We want more and more of educated and thinking meu and women, who will 
us m solving the great problems that need solution at the hands of our oountiy- 
roen, you should particularly inculcate iu our men and women comraunaf cleanliness, 
of and readiness to sacrifice for great ideals, You must 
recapture the great courage of our ancient heroes, physical and moral. Ton must 
yourselves to be absolutely non-communal. A great Hindu must be a greater 


greater 
what we read guard us 


morning in your tJniversity you pray “May i „ 

r^wer, feed us together, evolve our capacities together, win us glory and help lo 
avoid Bate and envy’ . There may be no greater ideal before a modern Indian o f 
naaonaiism, of comradery, and of service for the Motherland. 


S. N. D. T. Wonen’s UoiTersil; CoDVOcatioo 

Dr. B, P. Para»jpj/«, Vioe-ohancoflor of the Lucknow Univarsity delivering the 
invocation Addi^ of the Shreemi^i KathihJiiu Damodw Ihaokemy Indian 
Womens’ University held at Bombay on the 27Ui June IW7, obsotTod 

“Whit is the OM of a long and expensive edocatioa if it domi not make you 
fitter to cope with the everchiuagiag conditions of our world ? If your eduostioQ 
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bm not eatarged your hmtuw sympathies, broadeiied voac laiitdia, and trideaad the 
sphere of yooi iaWests, it oaaaot be said to have acnieTed its porpoae but 
created more learned fools." 

Ho S(ud that lUl i&terosted ia the edtioatiooal progress of the conotry could laara 
some iessouB from ibe history of the gro’wth of this Univeraity, the earuestaess and 
devotion of its fouodor, Prof. D, K. Rarvo, the pubtio spirit of its chief donor, the 
late Sir Vith^das Ihabersoy and the raoogaitioa which earnest and devoted work 
Barely recoivea from the general puUic. 

Speaking about the speciality of the University in having Vernacular as the 
tnediuta of iosti'aotioa and eratninahon Dr. Paranjapye said : ‘‘Whatever may be 
the politicEd fature of our country, and we all hope that there will bo no limlfs to 
our political progress, we cannot forget that India is one among the nations of the 
world, and that for a long time at least English is bound to remain as our medium 
of communioation with other nations and peoples.'^ 

Oontiauiog he said : “I have often feu that women have shown a truer instinct 
in our political struggle than we men. Even though they are few in number the 
women in our public life have not shown themselves so narrow and otuamanally- 
minded as men have and nothing was so cheering to all true nationalisto as the de- 
liberate opinion of all women’s organisations against separate communal electorates 
which aro absolntely opposed to alf notions of true nationhood. 

“To ths graduates who are receiving their degrees to-day," he said, “I would like 
to address a few words. They are the pioneers of a new movement in our nation^ 
life. The success or failure of the new educational experiment condacted by this 
University will be determined by the way they conduct themselves in the wide world 
of life. They are expected to play their roles of wife, mother, daughter and sister 
like other women but they must play them better because of their education. They 
are expected to preserve all that is good in our past, shed all the evil excrescences 
and imbibe alt is new but useful in the other civilisation with which we have 

come into ooatact. Have high ideals, try to carry them out in you r life bat have 
the charity to sympathise with the weakness of others.” 

Referring to the education of the University Dr. Paranjapye said : ‘'If the 
education is imbibed in its true spirit it should implant in you a love of liberty, 
not only for yourself but also for others, liberty of thought, speech aod action so 
far os It does not impinge on the similar liberty of others. That oducation should 
teach you to form your own independent judgment and not make you slaves of 
others whether in mind or body. It should teach you to cast off superstition even 
thoi^h hallowed by the passage of centuries. It should make you ever ready to 
revise your old ideas in the light of changing circumstaaces. It should enable you to 
understand that nothing in the world is standing still bat that everything is march- 
ing onward to form new combinations." 

Concluding Dr. Paranjapye said ; “I cannot do better than exhort you to leam 
the real lesson of life of your founder Mr. Karve, Compromise in non-essentials but 
dimness in essentials and steadiness to ideals is what you should learn from him, 
You have had the great privilege, as I have had all my life, of coming under the 
inQuenca, direct or indirect, of this great saint of modern India. Other institutions 
may have had founders with more highly resounding names, but no alumnus— or 
latber alumna— of this University need envy anybody else, for she can say with 
pardonable pride that she had been the pupil of an Institution that owes its exist- 
ence to the tireless energy, indomitable courage and devoted work of Dhondo 
Kesbav Karve " , 


The A. 1. Muslim Students’ Conference 

The All-India M.aslim Students’ Conference, which was postponed last-month, 
was hold at Lucknow on the 17tb. January 1937 in the Oan^pri^ tfesnoriai 
Hall, under the pr^identship of Mr. Mwhir ffutain Kidwai^ membor of the 
Connell of State, with a view to oonaidoring the advisability of the formation ^ an 
^-India Moslim Btudoats‘ Federation. Polioe were present on the ocoa^n. 
Tne meeting was attended by a number of delegates representiag the various 
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CnWa-sities. th« tQ&jority of which s^peared to be opposed to the idea of formation 
of a new oi^anisation. 

Some oonfoslOQ was caused when the Preaideat tnuoanoed that only two 
represeutatiTos of each iostitutioa represaoted aad &vq each from Nad we and Irarau- 
gixnahai oouM vote oo the resolutions. After ruling out the objeotions to this pro- 
posal, the President adjouraed the session till after the lu^oh intervtd. 

The opposition group remained in the hall passing the time fa composing poems 
(Muahaira) and making speeches. At the schiduled time, some of thmn iuoluding 
a member of the Exeoattre Committee, went to fetch the President, but the latter 
said that be ooald not attend owing to indisposition. Thereafter Ur. FarhatuUa 
was elected Prwideat aa<i the me^ag was held. The rasolutioa r^nfing the 
formation of a Uoslim Students’ Federation was rejected by a huge majori^. 

The meeting requested Muslim students to join the AU-India Students* BWeration 
in greater numbers. After passing a resolution thanking the President, this meeting 
dispersed. 

The conveners, after obtaintag the permission of the original President, imme* 
diately after held a meeting ander the prabidentship of Iftifcar Hussain and decided 
to form an AU-India Ifusiim Students’ League to bold its hrst session at C^cntta. 
Hie oppositionists did u tt attend this meeting and the ball presented a deserted 
appearance. 


The Bftdn; Presideiicj Stndents’ CMferenn 

The Elombay Presidency Students’ Conference opened at Bombay on the 2a(l, 
Jenuery 1937 Ur. Soum^ndra Nath Tagore presiding. About deiegatefS attended. 

In Ue course of bis address JCn Tagora oharaoterisad Fascism and Nazism as a 
moat bartmroas and ahomioable type of national ohanvfnism. He expressed the 
opimOQ that there wcm oo contradiction between struggle for socialism and straggle 
for independence, 

Eef erring to the difficulties of students, he deplored the costUneas of eduoatiou 
and the apathv of the Qovernmeat, who were baraJy interested in finding jobs for 
students who left school Ho said that the Swru Report was no panaooa for the 
alleviation of unemployment among educated clasaes. The whole system of educa- 
tion WM very vicious. It was anti-national, auti-demooratic and unscientific. He 
i^pealed to atiidents to study each and every problem facing tbs country, Au 
abstract profession of love of the Motherland without the oeoessary clear undar- 
stauding of tho country's problem was nothing but futile sentimeutalism. 

He farther said : “At this criticaL turnip point of the history of the world and 
of India when unprecedented social, political and cultural reaction in the form of 
Fascist obsciu-antism threateos to submerge bunuu society under the deluge of 
Moody deatruotioD, the students of India in fraternal solidarity with the Intmna- 
tional Stndent Movement must plunga into the vortex of the fight for stemming and 
defeating the Fracist imperUdisi reaction.’’ 

Mr. Tagore candemoeil Fascism, Imperiaiism and Capitalism as a danger to 
hiuuu^ and made a plea for a united front against these evils and soa^t sts^eats’ 
participation in it Mr. Tagore twined that the real solution of the tmmapio>zaent 
proMem was posribia only when prodaciion wad distributioa of the neoessaries 
of life were organised and a planaed aooaotsy was elfeoted sad means of predaation 
owned by the society and not by iadividuals. The new Constitution mid th« Bapra 
B^rt were Mi ooademoad in tarn by Mr. T^ore who assarted that the atudrats 
a^old not be two-politiGM. 

Mr. JT. T, Chandp, Chdemu of the Bac^tioo add that it was oftim 

bdd by interested parties &at the students’ movmBent could have no purpose, 

(hat K best it ooald offer a piaMom for wild tMks and Mist worst it deewu- 

nta into se^tioa-niOQ^^ sad riotous rabble. Bm a casual glanoe at the atuaeats’ 
mtvmud in India and abroad would eonvinoe au impartial observer that stodesis 
have played an importw^ notde aad hereto pmt in sfai^ng the nation’s destinies. 



The ktenatieiial ^arfiaineiit ef ItefigiiBi 

( Sri fUmImthiui Cen t e n a r y Celel»etioa ) 

Otlcutte-lak Muck to Stk Marok mr 

Barants from differsnt paitg of Uie globe, profesusg diSeroat religioui oad 

r^racoatiog the otUtaral heritage of dtrerse races, met t(»ether at the Futimmnit 
of Beliaioas that oomm^ioed its sessioo oa the tat. Muck 1937 at the Oiioatta 
Towa Sail onder the diatiogoished prwideacy of the world^renowoed philosopher, 
Pr. 8ir Bri^jendra Seal. 

This lateroatioQal Ooagress of Faiths bad beea organised b; the 8ii Bamktishna 
Ceateaary Cdebratioa Ckuamittae la coaoeotioo with the Ceoteaar; of the birth of 
the Saiat of Datoihiaeawar. 

The historic hall which was artistically decorated for the ocoamoo, was filled to 
capacity by a distiagoished assemblage of delegates and visitors who bad joameyed 
frma remote parts of the woHd to pay their tribate of respect aad admiri^ioD to the 
uit^bet who was the ^'coosammatioa of two thoosaads years of spiritoal life of three 
baodred mUIions people’*,^ greal symphooy '‘composed of the thoosa&d voices aod 
thoosaod faiths of mankiad." 

The prooeafiags appropriately began wi& the siogiog of a Vedio hymn (io 
original Bkutshrit, set to moida by Mrs. Sarala Devi uhandharaai) by girls ia 
chores, staading round a befiowered portrait rl Sri Buairishoa. 


Meuaget 

Folbwiog opening song, Mr. Bijoy £ri$hna Bose read some of the nnmeroos 
messages received from far add near inolodutg those from Mahatma Gandhi, Lord 
Zetland and Bis JExoellenoy the Governor of Ben^. 

In his message wired from Wardah, fiCahatma Gandhi said, ''Wish ParUament 
success. Wish it oonld do some oonstrootive work.'* 

Lord Zetiand in his messi^ recalled his association with the Bam Krishna 
Misuoa daring his sojoarn in Beng^ and desired to conv^ his cordial wisto fu 
a very sncoeMfal gathering of representatives of the varioas rgligions meeds 
at the Parlimsent of Bengioos. “It would have given me mreat plemute," ffis 
Lordship said, “to be present if it were possible so that 1 mi^t meet once amn 
my many frieuda who wocid be there. Bat alone, thaJ: ia ant posaible, I ah^ at 
least be with you in spirit” 

In his raoesage His Excellency the Governor of Beng^ said, “It is with much 
intermt that I have Imirnt of the holding of the Parliament in honour of the 
oeotenary of &i Ram Krishna, and i trust that the diacosBioQS of the delegates 
may farther the cauam which Bun Krishna had at heart, religions harmony, 
sooud toleration and intar>racia! conoord.” 

Sir S/ot^tiatha ^«tk MulAerjee^ Chairman of the Reception Committee in 
extending a ooidial welcome to the delegates and visitors, said, “It ia ouly meet 
aad proper thru, on the occasion of tlm, birth centenary of this glonous aporoe of 
'Harmony of Eeligions’, worthy represmttatives of voiioas r^igions slmukl have 
aasMubiea here with the noble obj^ of establiahiug a cbser reu^nshlp of amity 
ruid goodwill among the different mtha and churches of the world.” 

In propotiag Sir Srojmdra 2fath Seal to the chair, Sr B. L. Hitter pouUad out 
that Dr. Seal's name waa so weli>fcaowa that very few words were neoassary to 
introduce him to this mthering. He would however oidy meotnm a matter of 
peculiar eigiutcmioe. l£is years Ftaliament of Religions had beeu GOnvawd uadu 
the ausptete of the Oentenary Oommittee. Dr. Seal had personal contain erhh dm 
sage of IhJmhineewar aad he waa an latiaMte friend of Sri Bu^rtehna’e monb dktin- 
gm^ihed dteo^, Swamt Vivdmaanda. !>r. Seal could well bo tainted as “Wtee maa of 
Bast” ud tiiey fidt ooofident that under his guidance the deUbwatiOBa of the 
ParUaaftttt would be conducted on a high ^ritual level. 

^ooikUm the propoey Mr. iflrsadra Nath Butt said k wm in the fitBsaa of 
taiags Sud Sr firaj«idra Smd, the Doyen of ludlan pbiliwof^Mra, who had 
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ande thd wbote raoga of koowledge his own and who hod hoveroci ftedy unoag 
«u me great lel^os of the world, shoodd be oshed to pr^ide ot this saomeah^ne 
gamerieg, 

Bis^ 0 great oTsUoa from the i^eembty. Dr, Seel regretted his 

ioahUttjr to petsoQ&Uy delirer the address. “It is very oafortuDOte", he said, *‘thit 
1 hare receotly fdleo iU aod oaa hardly ^aad up. I woald therefore request oae 
of my frieods to read oat lay address. Dr. S^’a presideatiat address was thea 
read by one of his pupils, fall text ot which, appears below. 

Following the preaideafial address, delegates from diffraent parts of the world 
conveyed their cordial greetiogs and best wishes for the success of the Parliament 
on behalf of th^r rmp^ve conntriM, 

Kr Premeia Yoimgku^nd in conveying hearty greetings to the Parliament on 
behalf of the Society for promoting the stndy of Beligions Lwigne of Nations Union 
and Pali Teat Society, London presented a vokme oontaining the minntes of pro- 
ceedings of the last session of the World Congress of Faitns held in London last 
aammer. “I can hardly say", he 8«d. “the d^igbt with which 1 {wreonally oome 
here ooee more to the hmd of my birth and with what great intar^t X am looking 
forward to tiie proceedings of your great Congress for I had many jwus peat had 
the profouade^ admiration for that great saint the centenary of whose birth yon are 
c^nnting now". 

The niacie lilnister to the Tashi iPibet, (iVpoA:, Chhm Pinpoche) said that it 
had pven him great pl^ure to be present at this World Congress of fWths. He 
bron^t good wishes to the Congress from ^ the Bnddhists of Tibet under tiie seat 
of the hdy Tbaki Lama, “I heartily wish the Congress all anooess in its universal 
oimse in bringisg peace, good-will and happiness to mankind. 1 offer my bleraings 
to the world Om^ess on this ao8(Heioas occasion of the centenary celebratua of 
one of the greatest spiritoal geninsea of India. 

Mme. Prof. Helene de Wilmang^bowska (Kradow University, Poland}, Dr. H Qeota 
(Eem lastitotioo Leyden, HoUmid), Prof Tan Tuan-Shnn (Sino-lndian Coltore 
Society and Katiimai Cmitrv Beaearch Znsdtnto, Nankin, China), Miss H^en Mary 
Bonlnoia, JohumeSborgb, South Africa), BD-, Tnsnf Ahmad Bagdad! {Bagdad, Iraq), Hr. 
Shmk UnhamroBd (Cairo) Swuai Pknnananda (Vedanta Centre, Boston, Mast, U. S. 4, 
Dr. Peter Bolde (Ciociaoata, Ohio. U. 8. A. }. Sfanng Aye Manog (on behalf of the 
Boddhists of Burma), Mr. J. A. Joseph (Bomuy) on bSuUi of the Jewish commonity, 
Mr. D. N. Wadia (Saperintendent Geological Sottm of India ) on behalf of the 
Pars! oommnnity. Prof. Thtehidas Kar on behalf of the Theosophical Society, Oaiontta, 
Swami Nirveodananda on behalf of the Bamkrishna Math, Belur, Devapriya V^isin- 
ha on behalf of the Mababodbi Society, Calcutta, Sardar Jamiat Singh on behalf of 
the Skha and anottier delegate on behalf ef the Jain commanity, Prof. Beaoy 
KaoMs Siukar (International Federation of the Societies and Institutes of Sociology, 
Paris and Genera) offered their cordial greetings to the Parliament. 

Conveying greetings to the Parliament on behalf of the Muslims of Bengal, Dr, 
P, Ahmad said : “1 bring to this Assembly greetings from the followers of Islam in 
BenghL Ishun has always prided itself on its spirit of toleration mid brotherhood. It 
is fitting thm on the occasion of the centenary eelebration of that prophet of religi- 
ons harmony the followers of ail different religions should meet together. Teaches 
of Bamkrislm have distinctly affected the lives of Muslims of Bengal in vwious 
ways. The bolding of this Parliament of Beligions will cement the friendlUp bet- 
ween the follows of different religious. Devout Muslims realise that the fondameo- 
tals of all religions are one though they may be clothed in various ^bs. It IS in 
keying with the spirit of the times that this Parliament is being held when the 
world IS groping for a synthesis of all religions aod enhures. 

Bmiflit AohadaMnda., who took the chair after Dr. Seal had retired as he was 
feeing unwell, said : “In the name of Sri Bmnkrishna, in the name of the wotld- 
reoowed Swmm Vivelumaada, in the name of Bmnkidshaa Mission aod the Bamkrishna 
OdWj I welcome idl Ore dri^ates who have oome from far and near and offer my 
coidtm greetings to thmn. I^krishoa has been the consammation of all the pro- 
ptute, seers atn isoam^on of diviitity that came before his advent I hope this 
ParUmneat of Beligioits will soood the death-kneH of all communal strife mad 
sbreejle.^’ 


Tk» WeleooM A(d4f»as 

In his address as ClUHnmaa of the* Reoeptloa Committee of the ParUmaei^t of 
B^lgions, Sir ManmalAa JVath said than two y^s ago when 
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tke soheme for celebraUog lh<B British Ceatenary of Paramahansa $ri Bri Banikriahsa 
waa first (kawa up, it was coasidiered the roost Msaobal part of the prognuaipae 
ta ooHTOTe a Parliameat of the Raligioos of the world. I^is, as you koow, is 
quite in oousonaaoe with the spirit of the message of the great saiat who was the 
‘^ooBSUUuaatiott of two thoosano years of spiritual life of three hundred millioo 
people”— a great symphony ‘'com posed of the thousand voices and thousand laths of 
ntanhind.” 

When io 1893 a Parliment of Betigtons was coavened at Chioago, its olqect among 
other thiugs^i^ere : (1) to promote and deepen the spirit of human brotherhood among 
religious men of diverse faths, through fnondly conference and mutual good under- 
standing, while not seeking to foster the temper of indifferentism, and not striving 
to achieve any formal and outward unity, (2} to inquire what light each rehgion 
has afforded, or may afford, to the other religions of the world, and (i) to bring the 
nations of tha earth iuto a more friendly fellowship, in the nope of securing per- 
manent international peace. 

The purpose of the Parliament of Religions which was intended to be called in 
coaaecisca with the Ceutaaarj’ Cai^hraiktaSt though mack bamWor, aorari^ieiees em- 
braced within its scope most of the aforesaid objects, Beneatn the seeming diversi- 
ties of different faiths there is a common plan and purpose— an underlying unity in 
search of which the whole of humanity, consciously or unconsciously, lua neen 
moving from time immemorial. The necessity for providing a forum whore exponents 
of all religious faiths of the world would be able to expound their own ideas and 
ideals without any spirit of intolerence, where they would be able to exchange their 
views on man’s life and its goal and on problems farthering national amity, inter- 
national fellowship and universal peace, can hardly be overestimated. Though each 
religion is great in its own way, comparison among relipons with view to estoblish- 
ing the superiority of one over the others, is nuprofitaefe. There are many import- 
ant truths that various religions teach in common, many that one has given to 
another, many again which in different religions have assumed different forms, some- 
time apparently incongruous but not really so. Hotaal exchange of views broadens 
the entire religious outlook and foster a spirit of tolerence, the need for which is 
so often keenly felt. What is wanted in a true votary of any particular religion is 
intensity of belief together with a catholicity of outlook and noD-aggr«siveaess. Sri 
Bamkrishna has said : 

“Religion, however, is one. It has been so from all times, it shall be so for ever,” 

“The JLofd is one, though He bath many names.” And— 

“Yea. every belief, every religion, every system of faith and worship is bat a path 
that leaaeth unto Him.” 

It was thought that a Parliament of Keligions was a necessary concotoitant of the 
celebrations, a ‘sine qua non,’ without which no celebration of the Centeimry would 
be perfect or complete. And there could be no more suitable place for the celebra- 
tion of the Centenary than this where have assembled the representatives of the 
different religions of the world, iiightly has bwami Vivekana^ said : “Aye, long 
before ideas of universal religion and brotherly feeling between different seote had 
been mooted and disonssed in any country in the world, here, in sight of tbia city, 
WM living a man whose whole life was a P^Iiament of B^igions as it should W 

The great Saint of Dakshineswar made himself conspiccons in the world’s history 
of reli^ous endeavour by actually praotising diftei^t religions sneh as XUnduisni, 
Islam and Christianity and resizing the grand truths embedded in them all. He was 
the first spiritual seer in the world who, standing on the bedrock of his own roallss- 
tions, declared omphatioally and unequivocally the great truth that the different i^i- 
gioDS are like so many paths leading to the same goal of Ood-realization. 3^ was 
what 8rt Ramakrishna lived to realize imd proclaim to the sect-ridden world. It is, 
therefore, only meet that, on toe occasion of the Birth Gentenary of tlfis glori<^ 
apostle of Haimony of .Religions, iroTthy represeotatiTes of various rd^ons shimld 
have assembled here with the noble object of establlslfing a closer reutHonship of 
eouty and goodwill among the different faiths and chorches of the world. 

“The idea of the Farliunent waa formed, but we did not know how it would 
materuulae. Oox resources were|lisiited and some of the dlfhcnltias fhi^ we saw 
seemed! at the moment itmurmoUntabli^ But there is a moob hdgber and 
power than that of man. We issued invitetions to the most eminent peroons all over 
the wmld — aoholarst philosophers, iadologists and religione hea^ ^e worldi res- 
P^del From the re^mnse, we reowvad, wo found that we' ’w«e to proeesd. 
we dia proceed, always {mtioipaHng with eager Oiq^eotathm toe day when the iSr*. 


m TBS PAfiLIAllfiNT OF miOIONS ( gmoqra* 

ItuMae ot R«tigjoas wooM ia thk grMt CS^. Aad M tim* roUad aa at^ Bw 
4aj eaflM marar «ad DMr«r, our aafwaeas was aver oa tba ^oxmttL Hal anw 
hM^-for that ^ar ha« nrriTed, yoa bave o^ata, oa htibaSi tbe 8M 


TW PmidMtM Adax«M 


Pre^iae at tbo Partiameat of fieJigioas Or. Sir Brit^dra Nnth 5 eof ai^ :•>> 
The ParlMoaaat of Relickons that is oommeawag to-da; is one of Heaas, 
perhaps the last item ia the programme of Tewr-tong celebraUoM in ooimeotton with 
the oeotanar; of the birth, ox as othen woofd have it, the advent into thie worid of 
Fsraaabaaea Bamkrishna. 

Hore thm % jesrs ^ I recall having written at Sister Nivedita’s reqnest • 
paper entitled “An early stage of ViTekananda’s mental development” X ooneldied 
riiat pi^r with an accoant of a visit I had paid to Virekananda's masUr, Sri Eam- 
krkhna. That was a stormy evmdng and it was aooompiinied by thnndm: and light* 
aii^ and tius anited well my mentat omnmotion wfaioh was created in me by vbat 
Tirii This afternoon in the calm and diumssion of the evening of my life I deem it a 
privilege to be able to share along with toe thoosands who tup present in thia hall ia 
IMTSon or In spirit the centenary odebratioo of one who in bis sojoarn on earth was 
above time and above ^^ace. 


Ihts Ptfltament of fieKgfons has evoked cordial responses from Ur and near. The 
tnatictpanls who are present in person are going to deal with the prohlmBS of rrii* 




_ of Bamkrishna coMtitate the topic of some of the papers to be nre* 
smtad before tbfo assembly. I shal] cMifine myself to recoxdiag jnst a few reniwie* 
oeoees of mine in regard to the great saint as t^l as placing in the philosophical Jmd 
hM>ricB! perspeotivee his epecial contribations to the realm of hnman tlmagkd asd 
aetien. 

In his ^y boyhood Bamkrishim took part in popular shows and exhibitions, 94., 
Xrishoahla and uajaa songs. He wonid play the part of Krishna or Siva in these 
shows. On the daith of his elder brotiier, he beoame priest at the KaH 
Bm itempie of KaSi) of Dakshln^war near Galontta. He wasted to see KaB, tbs 
Ihvhie Kotber, and threatened to stab hioiMlf to death if Ktfi would not to 
i^l^iear. He was half>mad and at last he had, as he thought, a vision of Ki^ 


He then began tojttaotioe aosteritira. He took on himself a vow to pbjnre 1^ 
and ^d (Kama and Eanchaoa). Taking gold in one hand and mad in tiie other, ha 
would raotier, 'Gold is mml and tana is gold/ In the same way he conquered idl 
cravings of the iltob and in the end he revered every woman as mo^er. 

A yonthfol utd b^ntiful woman initiated him iofo Tantrio praotioes (Sadhana). 
Lying on her lap be msditsted on Kaii. She was a Brahmachanal, nsliig wine and 
tiesh in the ritnala of worship. He worriilpn^ her as a nidced goddess. All sensi^ 
cravings w^ e thus seared mid borat np in mm. 

He somriit to experience each nrii^on is its entirety in Badhana or «»rftual dis* 
mpIiDe. How he would be a Sloriam Fakir, with appropriate ritnala, mtitodea and 
garb, and now a Christian neophyte, striokeD with a sense of sin mrying for 
Bidratiom Thwe wu nothing of mere poseur mere imagination in aB la tiie 
same way Fai^ava SMkirtan and mmnc were added to bis religiona exerdses. 

Ammv eariy persona! Inftomoes en Bamkrishna is to be noted that of Batnt Dora* 
Saiaswati, founder of tiie Arya Suaaj. Daymianda tMk his rtand oa m 
Fedaa as tomdtinic the one tfai^ml Bellgioa and fought all idohdry ia a lailiiaafc 
mood, bat idbeBoe on Baakrisdusa conid not be la^ng or deep. Xhuakri^ut’a 
gosaiaeaesa fed him to revolt ag^md; Hinda praotioes ; he wintid repadiide oaate a^ 
even serve the ^Bfothaz'’ which amid hardly have b«ui ^(earing to tiM orthodmc 
VetBe faxatii^hood. He f«dt bliiMelf ^ws to Tetapnri and ether saints mid theas 
mndfoid dxptantmea prepared him tor bis mhamn in life. It was Top^pnri wim 
initiated him tote tiasnymm. 

Be esKis mOn the inflimBee of the firahmo SmaMj idso. fhe new Dlqtensatimi am 
preached by fi^ahsmumte geshabehandia gave hhn a Iraem sense of oeit^ 
eedyi evils sad immm^Sties wUiA had omustod !ailer>day Hinda reI%ioo and 
x^tiom eraetioes. 

BsmkfMhmi was a oottMtite peroota^ity. Ia oottfompteting Ihmtii frma the ahe^ate 
ef view nsaitfred ^ Mttfitioaa aad orndM (Upadtoi Ix^ freot 

jMmiwt mr pok^ of view IpS^aSii^ he wmmhipfped the Dfv^ 
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tt as cfth«r laodM aod eta^lmeiits ot tte deity. He wori&ip|>«d tbe 
raeis^uajdthe^iaoaeftadhft «w so oootratUotioa but only a foHw reility 
fa tWa 8o ^ he reeoiwIW 8akar sad Hiriisr Upsams. For hha there wes 
MlluBli ht the toxm of the deity bat Qod os&ifwdag Hioeeif. The ssts- 

0imiein between matter and eaiiit did not exist for him. 

What he refased to dehide himself with was he was above sU oonditione and 
^ infirmities of the fie^. Bat in bte trsooee (Ssmsdht) ha der^oped ecstaahi In its 
pMset foim, sooh as hae bc»n rarely wltoeMed in the West la the religloos world 
rinee the>daye of fokbart and Taram. 

Like most Hiadn Saiata he had an inexhaustible store of homely sayuiga, adages, 
tte(m>Iwra» ailc^ries, parolee, which could bring a^iritoal truths home to tho mean- 
net anderstaiKiiag aod even to the child. 

ffem Mohan Bov, in • very real sense tho f^er of modern India, sought ^e 
tJoirersal Bdigion, the oommoo basts of the Hindu, Moslem, Ghriatiaa and other 
faHhs, He found that «K>h of these grMt raligtoas was ba^ on thie comw 
fidth with a certain distinotiro historical »od cnltor^ embodiment It is fnnda* 
to Qota tbftt R^QiaioliaD plavod two rotos in his own l^Srst he wee 

a proloand anirereahst and in this opacity he formolated the creed of what Ims 
been cailod Neo-theo-philanthrophy <a now love of God Md nun) on 
poi^tive and constructive lines. He construed the Gayatri on this ba^. And 
strange to say this Bindn becmne one of the three fathers of the Unitarivi creed 
and worship m the W^t. ... , . , . 

In the second place Bammohan was a Nationalist Beformer and fanctioned in 
three different ways. 

As a Hindu Beformer he gave a Unitarian redaction of the Hindu Shaetraa 
from the Vedanta and as a Moslem defender of faith be wrote the ToiMul 
Mowahldin and Manasaratam Adiyaa which were ijolemicid works. And finally » 
a CSmstiaa he gave a Unitarian version of the entire _ l^y of the soripturoa, old 
and new, in fais oontroversiee with the Cbtis^n aissionariee. Bammohan was 
ihim in himedff a universaKat and three nationalists all in one. 

JUokarahi IMendranath organieed the creed, rituals and Aaosthans in uie 
Adi-Brabmo-^maj on Hindu Upanish»ltc basis. 


The work of formulating a Universal Holigion free from Hindu or Christian 
the<^ogy fell to Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen, who attempted this on an 
eoleotio basis, and thus organised rituals aod modes of worship. In his earlier 
days Keshabohandra made Christianity the oeotral religion but in later life he was 
drawn more sad more to Vaishnavism for*'^emotional and religions exercises. This 
was selective ecleoticism. He thus variegated and fulfilled religious experienoes 
as VRslt as eonoepts, rituals and worship in a way never attempted before. Suddhima, 
CSiristianity, I^a and Vaisuavism, not to mention other relimons, each contributed 
its essenoe and substance to Ke^abohandra’s Religpon of the New Dispensation and 
what was new was eoleotio oalt and oulture. 


The next step (and it was indeed a fundamental innovation) was taken bv 
Paramahansa fiutkrishna. Ihe Farunahansa would experience eaofa cult and 
in its totidity or as one whole experience. 

Keehabobandra would emphasise the oentral esseoce of each reli^on and 
acknowlei^e its truth. In this sense Keehabobandra would say, *Tt is not that 
swory rMigton contains truths but ewy religion is true.” But as there wra 
diSerant rmigions, it follows that they convey different aspects of troth. Thsy 
traasoribe not a part but the whcde of II^ each £rom one fmidai&mtal ^andpmst. 
BiH tile ndij^s contend with one another. Each oJa^ that Its posiiivn stand- 
^nt is the imly true standpmnt Md all other staodpointa mw srtoneoos. But 
KMh^hmidra differed. He viewed life from all these standpoints 

ecMotioafiT. He elected from each religioa what he considered its emeauje, b^ 
tiMoretiod as well as praotimd. He formolated a oollMum of all thase partiM 
Mpecia in the Bnhmo fitith and mors espeo^ly in the New DhipeMation oread. 
Put ni^e briaify, leihabohaadra’s view is that every religion as rapreemited by ite 
oentnU ttaenoe is tros. But it does not oout^ the whole truth which nan be 
viewed only from an eoie^ standpoint 

T^ Hew IHepmis^un would e(deet the ^dlsHnotiye^ oento|] esaeBo^irom eatdi 


r«%k« and a edleettos, 
twBiaMkryiaa diSsied from 


a *^0110001” oi 
Ced^baa^ 


follewere m H umre. B«e It waa 
Indeed he dUlmred hrea hie pre* 
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^0ces6or& ia two esseatia) respects. First, he mdataiaed tket the practices of each 
reliffioa with its ritnals sad discipiuaw gave its esseoce raore reaily sad vitally 
its tbeoretioal dogmas or creeds. Secoodly it was Ramabiishiia's ooavictioB that it is 
not by selective wiecticism but by syaoretism aad the wholo'hearted acceptance of 
a religiou that its full value acd worth eoold be realised Bad experieaoed. 

Ramakrishaa held that selective extracts would kill the vital elemrat in each 
rehgioa. He would be a Hindu with the Hindn, a Moslem with the Hosletu aud a 
t^nstian with the Ohristian is order to experience the whole truth a'd efficacy 
of each of these religions But he would not practise different religioim disctpllues 
or bold diSereot oreeds at one ^d the same time. The observances, practices 

and ritnals of each religion are organ to to it. He would tentatively accept the 
whole creed and ntual of the Moslem (or of the Christian Catholic) in order to 
experienoe its religious efficacy and truth. In ail these there might bo temptations 
and pitfalls but one must be as an innocent child or babe and pass uuscaibed 

through fire. It was thus that the Paramahansa passed successively through 

Oiristian and Moslem expurtoncos. Huch was the Par amah ansa's Syncretism. 

Ramakrishaa was thus a cosmic humanist in Religion and not a mere 

Dathmalist. He gave the impulse initiaUve to universal human and this must be 
completed in our age. Humanism has now various new phases and developments. 
Leaving out Oomte’s positivistic humanism with its vrorship of the “grande-etre” 
and Bahtusm with its later offshoot ‘^Babism'% the religion of human brotherhood 
(bhat), we may tain to later phases such as the new concepts of religion without a 
God (as in Julian Huxley), Iliis is not aP fmpersonal ideals of Truth. Beanty 
or Goodness have sometimes replaced the old faith in a pcisonal God. And it is 
not merely the religions sentiment which claims its owu pabulum in our day. 
A passion for science., for philosophy or for scientific philosophy, a passion for 
art or for rasa (aesthetic sentiment) in general is the badge of modernism iu 
our culture und seeks to displace much of the old religious sentiment. 

Our present quest is for a Parliament of Religions, a quest which we seek to 
voice in this Assembly. But this is only a stuping stone to a Parliament of Mau 
or a Federation (rf World Caltures 

Articles of faith, creed and dogmas divide man from man but wo iu 
rel^'oD a mdeting ground of humanity. What we want is not merely universal 
religion in its quinte^nce, ££ Rammohun sought it in his earlier days, not merely 
an eclectic religion by compoundlDg the dis&ictive essences, theoretics as well as 
practical of the diiforent relimons w Keshabchandra sought it, bat experience as 
a whole as it has unfoIdM itself in the history of man. And this can be 
revised by us as Bamakrisbna taught, by the synoretic practice of religion by 
beiog a Hindu with the Htadu, a Modern with the Moslem and a Christian with 
the Christian as preparatory to the ultimate lealisation of Ood in Man and Man 
in God. 

Religion iu a border sense is to be distiogaished from the leligions iu the 
conorete. As such it, is a force that organises life aud life's activities. All 
enltures and in fact, a!) concepts are dominated by the idea of reIt(Hon. Food, 
sex- relations, the family tribal life and warfare are aJII regulated by me religious 
idea. Empirical science and folk-life are grouped round the central idea of 
rdigion. And, in the course of progress, the higher religions are evolved. The 
Fai%ament of Religtons is thus to be conceived as but the apex of this ascending 
coarse nf religieus evolution. 

Religions expreesion, however, is not the only expreraion of the oltimata 
experiesce. We have idso soteoce, philosophy, or better scientific philosophy, 
art or the aesthetic seasibiiity (rasa sentiment or rasaaubhuti) or mysnoaJ 
experience, all these being phases of humanism. And the oonsummation is to be 
foand in cosmic hummgism which frees n»okind from its Hmitations of ontlook by 
finding man in the naiverae and the universe in mao. And we mimt seek it to 
be free not of this or that state tot of the soto systemT and stellar systems uul 
beyond, in one word, of Uio uniterse. . . 

Our immediate objective to-day is a ParHament of Religions. But in my view 
this is only a prelnde to a larger Parliament, the Parhament of mui, voimog the 
federation of world etUtnies, as 1 lame said, and what tbif will seiA to estibihdi 
Hi a svatiietio itiew of life etocmvwd not stHd^ly but dysamtoally a« a progeiHeivd 
endohon of hnmwity. 
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pMk lUdinanmtfa'* AMtcm 

Poet Raiindra Nath Tagore paid a magaifioent tnbnte to tUe awowry of 
ttkmknshaa Paramliaiasa -wfieo presidiag at tbe session of the Parliameot of 
S^igioQs at the Calcutta tJaireraity lostitate oo the 3rd. March 3037. 

The Tast assambly listeoei} to the Poet’s address. with rapt atthntiou which he took 
tweoty-fiTQ miautes to deliver- And the feeliags ' of the aodlepce found eloquent 
expression in the remarks which Sir Fronds Younghuskand, one of the most dia* 
tingoished of the overseas delegates, made in the Conference in rising to offer a vote 
of Uianks to the chair — that lor this speech alone they might well co^ider the 
bolding of the Parliament a success, 

“I say to you", said the poet : “that if you are really lovers of Truth, then dare 
to seek its ftun^, in all the infinite beauty of its majesty, but never be con* 
tent to treasure up its vain symbols in miserly seclnsion wnhin the stony wails of 
conventions. Let us revere the great •souls in the sublime simplicity of their spiri* 
tual altitude which is common to them all, where they meet in universal aspiration 
to set the spirit of man free from bondage of his own individual era, aud of the 
ego of his race and of his creed; but in that lowlaod of traditions t^ere religions 
chailanga and refute each other’s claims and dogmas, there a wise man most pass 
them by in doubt and dismay. 

He did not mean to advocate a common church for mankind, a universal pattein 
to which every act of worship and aspiration must conform. “The arrogant spirit 
of sectarinism which so ofte n uses either active or passive, violent or subtle, 
methods of persecution, on the least provocation or without any, has to be reminded 
of the fact that religion, like poetry, is not a mere idea,— it is expressitm. The self- 
expression of Qod IS in the variednesB of creation : and our attitude towards the 
Infinite must in its expression also have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless and 
unending. When a rerigion develops the ambition of impoaing its doctrine on tdl 
mankind, it dwrades itself into a tyranny and Incomes a form pf imperialism. This 
is why we find s ruthless method of fascism in religious matters prevuiing in most 
parts of the world, trampliog fiat the expansion of the spirit of man tiaaer its io- 
sensitive heels’ 

What the Poet pleaded for was ‘‘a living recognition of the neglected truth 
that the reality of religion has xts basis in tbe truth of Man’s natnre In its moat 
intense and universal need and so must constantly be tested by it. Where it 
frustrates that need, and outrage its reason, it repudiates its own justification". 

Addressing the Parliament Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore said 

When I was asked to address this distinguished gathering I was naturally 
leluotaot, for I do not know if I can be called religious in the current sense of 
the term, uot claiming as my possession any particular idea of Ood, authorised by 
some time-honoured institution. If, iu spite of ali this, 1 have accepted this 

honour, It is only out of respect to the memory of the great saint with whose 

centenary the present Parliament is associated, f venerate Paranufitansa Deb 
because he, io an arid age of religious nihilism, proved the truth of our spirihuU 
heritage by realising it, because tbe largeness of his spirit could comprehend 
seeraingty antagonistic modes of ‘sadhana’, and because the simplicity of his soul 
shames for alt time the pomp and pedantry of pontiffs and pundits. 

I have nothing new to tell you, no esoteric truth to piopound to you. I am 
a mere poet, a lover of men and of , creation. But since love gives a certain 

insight, 1 may perhaps claim’ to have sometimes caught the hushed voice of 

humanity and felt its suppressed longing for the inrinite. 1 hope I do not belong 
to those who, born in a pfison-bouse, never have the good luck to know that it i^ 
a prison, who are blissfully unaware that the oostliness of their furnitnie and 
piofusenesB of the provisions for their comfort aot as invisible walls jin a oaatie 
of vanity that not only rob them of their freedom but even of the desire for it. 

Tbe d^rae of this freedom is measuied aocordiug to our realisation of tiie 
Infinite whether in the outer world, or in the inner life. In a narrow room we 
may have as much space as is necessary for living and for the exeri^ of our 
masoles ; the food may be more than sufficient, it may even be sumptuous : yet 
tmr inborn craving for whrt we may oidl the more, the nn^tiUiied, if not 
>dto^gethor killed, imnaias noantiafied. We are derived of the which is 

of range, both in me outer world as well in the ceaseless variety of 
the World of oat experienoe. 
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m MBB ideid M pwieo#^ viika » ^ ^ wem tet el «gr litt «• 

hwm vmn U «k ifiMtaifti* inlth Unomowix ti«wp«i^ it kt our 
liomea oatttre, here a boaffer for 'Bhotta\ for Immvtaitj, ler muiU^ « pi^ 
dMd nore than what m aeod Unmediat^ for the MriMM tm, Itea all 
thfMgh ^iMT biator; ban been stropbog to reaSae frntb aoMn^ ta ISm 
of Umr btea of ^ famuidleoa, and hare bera geatoaU; obni^ 
aeiiMxis >ad pfaas of existeoce oonetaatif ntertuig laUaiea^ bat amr ewalag 
ftoai ttefett. 

We find that anioula iuiTe their e<n>iatioa abiof the fine of the race, fhe; 
hare their indlndnal life which ends with th^r deaiiL Bat ereo io them there 
» a tooch of the lafioite iHtieh orgee them to eoUire their own Jife is ^ fife 
of the raoe, aoceptiog soff^ngs and saUag aaerifioea for its 8^ The sfiint of 
saoHfice is the numts is Uus temeh of the Infinite,— the motive power which 
xaakea the race-life poauble, which h^ps to der^ those faooHiea in them thu 
win eoabie their descendants to find h^ter op|K}rttiititj for food ud shelter. 

Bat in hosun beings has been fartbor eroired a sense of the lafinhe tbi^ 
goes fv beyond the straggle for phrsioid fife whioh merely oocapies extsoded 
^f$De. Uxa. has realised that a life of petfectioft is not oerelj a life of perteotiooi, 
ta^t meiely a life of extension, bat one which has its setttess enjoyment of tfaa 
great and the beantifal. 

After we have eroired this sense of the haaatifa! of the good of amiathing 
timt we esU truth,— which is deeper and teiger than wy i,amber of fiKtSi—vo 
Imve come into an alt^ther different atmosphere from that wherein the antmste 
and trees hare their existence. But we have oonie into this higher radm oeiy 
T«y lately, 

AgM 1 ^ ngea bare passed dontimtied by the Me of what we call the self, 
whi^ is inte^ ojpon seefcu^ food sad shelter and o|^ the perpetnation of the 
race Sot thare u a mysterioos regioo wsitiim tor its full reodgnition, which 
dcea not entirely acknowle^ loyalty to physimd olmmB. Its myste^ oonstantiy troa< 
him ns ai^ we are not yet rally at ease to this regioa. We call it *spiritaal . That 
word ia vagoe, only became we bays not yet been idiie to reallm its tMaaing 
oomplsiriy* 

We are nopii^ in tlM darh, nr^ yet clear in oiir Idea of the oltimate mmaiog at 
the centre ^ world, Heyertheless, through the dim tight which reaches us 
across tile torrtos erf ocr ohyttoal existence, we sema to have a stronger faith In 
this spiritoid hfe thaa m the phy^oid. For even tboM who do not beljeve ia the 
troth which «• cannot define, lArt esU by the name of spirit,— ev^ they are ohti- 
^ to h^ave as thoa^ they did believe it to be true, or at any rate, tmer tim 
& world which IS ovidoDt to onr senses. And so even they are cdteo wilting to 
accept death,— the temuoation of this physical life— for the sake of the tree, the 
good sod the beaatifol. This fact expresses msm’s deeper urges for freedom, for 
nbersrkm of imelf in the rmdm of the Itahieu where bo realisee tuo relatioaship 
with the truth which relstes him to the noiverse in a disiatermted spirit of 
love. 

When Buddha preached ‘maitir— &e relationship of turmony— not <mly with bu* 
betoffs bat with all oreatiou, did be not have this truth is hU miwl that our 
trsatmmit of tiie world is wttmg when we solely trad it ss s (eot whkh osa he 
Imown and used for tmr owa potsoM needs ? IKd he sot £s^ (hat the true mssa> 
tsg of oreatos can be oi^erftcod cmly tiiroai^ love beoaose it is no eterss! espres- 
so of lore wblch waits for its answer from imr tool msanoipsted from the hon- 
of self ? Xhts emaeolptitioa ewooi he u^tived in ohaiaoter, for lore osn 
i^er lead to neg^on. The pmfect tresdoit. Is in a perfei^ Imrmmiy M nlstim- 
shin and »»t in a mme aereraaoe U boi^tegs. Freedma has no cootot. and timre- 
feze no w e ««*a 8 '■tihera H baa notiung hut itoif. The e^s emsaoHmtioin is la the 
fnlfiiiMnt of its rdation to the oe^al troth of everytbiiig that thm is which is 
rmpm^hle to d^ise heowM It comm m the end ^ a0 defiaitoiBi. 

The dtetinttive todore of m a f e rH^sm is the la mw r afeaity of its eotwsid ex* 
wemiM, which k the same ftiim M liw InHeoem of ibi bowidmiaa. AndtikedlS' 
miM, elf U and otimteal. wtOoh hifra hew ntoKt & fhs tMm ^ ffbn, have mstiy 
jS^oTm these seme boundaries, to inefesse ene^i owa honada am hm n i isuri ly to 
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emt^k iWQ those oi ^otbam. B» iwcsase the piHe' of Paver is the 

pride of the mere Bwaher of its recruits aad Tictims, the meat peverfal 
td^ape^ when pouited in the dtrootioa of Power, f^jJs to rereal the share of pe«e 
^088 the s« of blood. 

Such ie tiie tragedy that so oftea besets our history when this Iots of power, 
which is really the lore of self, damioeers over the rolirious life of man for thw 
the enly means by which man coaid hope to set his spirit free itself become the 
worst enemy of that freedom. Of all fetters those that falsely assame spiritaa* 
designations are the difihottlt to break aad of all dungeons the mos^ terrible 

sra those Inrisible ones where men’s souls are imprisoned in self^delosion bred by 
tauity. For, the undisguised pursuit of self has safety in its opeuness, like filth 
exposed to the sun and air. But the self-magnification with its conse<juent thwart- 
ing of the best in man that goes on unashamed when religion deadens into sectaria- 
nism is a perverse form of worldiness nnier the mask of religion ; it constricts the 
heart into narfowness much more effectively than the cult of the world based upon 
material interests can ever do. 

Let me try to answer the question as to what this ‘Spirit’ is, for the winning 
of whioh all the great religions were brought into being. 

The evening sky is revealed to us in its serene aspect of beauty though we 
know that from the fiery whirlpools which ara the stars, chaotic outhrusta clash 
(gainst one another in a conflict of implacable fury. But ‘fshavasyam idani sarvatn,’ 
— over and through it all there is sptead a mysterious spirit of harmony coastanMy 
modulating rebeliious elements into creative unity, evolving iaeffable peace and 
beauty out of the iucohereatly batlling combatauts perpetually struggling to elbow- 
out their neighbours into a turmoil of dissolution. 

And this great harmony, this ever-lasting Yea— this is Truth, that bridges the 
dark abysms of time and space, recoaeiJes contradictions, imparts perfect balance to 
the unstable. This all-pervading mystery is what we call spiritaa! in its essaMe, 
It is the human aspect of this truth which all great personalities have made tMir 
own iu their lives and have offered to their fellow-beings in the name of various 
religions os me us of peace and goodwill, ^-as vehicles of beauty in behaviour, heroism 
m character, noble in aspiration and achievement in all great civilisations. 

But when these very religions travel far from their sacred sources, they lose 
their original dynamic vigour, and degenerate into the arrogance of piety, into a 
utter emptiness crammed with irrational habits and mechanical practices ; then is 
their spiritual inspiration befogged in the turbidity of sectarianism, then do they 
become the most obstinate obstruction that darkens our vision of human unity, 
piling op out of their accretions and refuse deadweights of unreason across our 

8 ath of progresa,— till at length civilised life is compelled to free ife educatioa from 
le stifling ooiis of religious creeds. Such fratricidal aberrations, iu the guise of 
spiritual e.TodJaQce, have brought upon the name of GM whom they profess lo 
glcrify, uglier discredit than honest and defiant atheism could ever have done. 

The reason is, boca-se sactariaaism, like some voracious parasite, feeds upon the 
religion whose dolour it assumes, exhausting it so that it knows not when its spirit 
is sucked dry. It utilises the dead skin for its habitation as a strong-hold for its 
unholy instinot of fight, its pious vaia-gloriousness, fiercely contemptuous of its 
neighbours’ articles of faith, 

Seotariaa votaries of a particular religion, when taken to task for the iniqui- 
tous dealings with their brethren whioh so deeply injure aad insult humanity, 
immediately try to divert attention by glibly quoting noble texts from their 
own soripturis which preach love, justice, yighteousoess, and the divinity 
immanent in Man— luuictously unoonscious of the fact that those constitute 
the most d^oaging iacriminatioa of their usual attitade of mind. la taking 
up the guardianship of their religion they allow, on the one hand, physical 
materudism to invade it by falsely giving eternal value to ester aal practices, often 
of primitive origin ; and moral materialism on the other, by invoking sacred sanction 
for their forms of worship within the rigid enclosure of special privileges founded 
upon accident of birth, or oonformitVj irrespective of moral justinoation. Such de- 
basement does not belong to any particular religiou, but more or lass to all religions, 
the records of whose impious activities are wrntea in bi others’ blood, and saaleii 
with the indiguitiea heaped upon them. 

throng the oourse of hnmau history it has become tragically evidect that 
religions, whose mission is liberation of soul, have in some form or other ever been 

H 



M tHi Of imm^ 


fvibvmsM ib flteottag fr«6<^ of aUsi cad «m w>nl ri^fa. Iba iliwftorifton «l 
trsth la onvortiijr iiaadB,->th« tratb wyok w» meaat to niaa htunaii^ 
aad aitorliifiy oiU at iteskf ra^on of aaiaality, is noreoT0r fotlowM 1st im- 
paaisbjBoat, aad &as w$ flad tfay r^aioat perrtrt^ it &miag men UM* 
ness of ressoa sad desdum of ^ral sonsiMity turn say othor de&oioany la ^ 
odaostioo } iost as, iho truth roprosaated by sofeaoo, whoa used for ttalto, 

tfarostaos os with soaihilatioa. it has bm the asddest e^iieaoo of num to wttaoss 
sttoh Tioladoa of tho hEehest prodoets of oiailisstioo, to Bod the gasrdlsos it r^i* 
gioa bfossisB ^lo aslled fist of temoond power la its osmpi^Q of wmImsIs mMsano 
aad eonaoUctat^ of sUrarr, aod soisaoe ioiolog haods wiui tiie same nleafiOM 
{K>ww ia its mordoroos imreor of exploitsuoa* 

When wo oome to bBliere that wo mrs ia posasadoa of out God bsoaoso we he- 
loQg to some psrtioulsr seot, it gives i» s oomplats swse of oomfort to fosl tiist 
Qod is 00 longer seeded except for IweskiBg with the greater oaotloa tibe lAoBs of 
people whose idtt of (Jod, fortoost^y or anfortBDately--diifers from our owo la 
tiioorsticsl details. Ssriog thus mads prorisloa for «oar God la some ahad}W-laad 
of oreed, we feel free to reserve all tiie spaoe la Gie world of rosllty for oonwlves. 
riddiag it of the wonder of the taflalte, mskiog It as trivial as oar owa hoosi^ola 
faraitare. Booh aamitigafod volgsrity oaly b^mM possible when we have oo 
doobt ia oar miads that we boUeve in Gh>d while oar fife ignores Him. 


Ihe ptooB man of seot is prood becaose he is ooafideat of his right of iMtnession 
of God. The maa of devotion is meek beosoM he is oonsoioos of Qod's right of love 
over his fife sad aoal. The obieot of ooi possMslon aends most becomes ssoafier 
timn ourselves wad, w^oat solcoowledgiag it in so Bumy words, the (anted seota- 
risa aarses the implicit belief that God osa be hept seoued for himseH sad Us 
f^ws ia a os^ whioh is of th^r own ibs1». la s similar msnaer the primitlva 
races of aa«a believe that th^ otremoaisbi Iwve a su^ iaflomco opoa th^ 
detties. ^ 

Thos ervery religdoa that b^os aa a Uherating sgeocy sods as s vast piison- 
boosu &ult <m the naanemtioa ifo foaadar, it beoomas s possessive lastitalioa in 
tho hnds of its priests aad oUimiag to be muversal beoomra an active centre of 
aohism mid strife. Lilra a stream tiie spirit of msa is ohoked by rottlog 

weeds sad ia divided into shallow slimy pools tiiM are active only In retoasb^f dmdly 
mists of stapefsotioa. This mechaaicsl spirit of traditkm is msentisUy mswUIlstio, 
it is riiadly pbu bat imt spiririml obsessed by phsatoms of aoreasoa t^it hsont 
feeble mlods with their ghastly miariory of raligioa. This bappeos not only to 
medioore iadividaris who hog the fotfors that keep them Irresponsible or oraviog for 
lurid ooreBiitteSj bat to gooeratioas of insipid races that have hot all emphsris of 
rigniSosoce in uemselvea, having missed their present in their gbcwtly pmt. 

Great souls, like Bsmkrisbos Paramhanu have' a oomprohentive vision of Trath, 
they hare tho power to grasp tho sigatflcsnoe of each different form of the Beality 
that 18 one ia all. — bat the masses of briierers are unable to reconcile the omifiiot of 
oodea sod oomnumds. Thetr umid sad shrookea imsgination instead of being 
Bheinrted by the rision of the Infiojte in religioa, is bald o»^ve in b.^try and is 
fawtored and exploitad by priests and fanatics lor urns hardly anticipated by thwe 
who orl^nsUj received it 

nofortoniuriy, ^rest tescbws amri often are sarroanded by persons whose 
minds, Isoskiiv teusparea^ of stmosfdmre, obscure and diriort the idoui ortglmfilBg 
foom the t^ber source. !&ey feel a smog satisfaction when the pfotnre of thrir 
csasteEr whl^ they oSwr, shows Iratnres amde sonMWhst ia tho prit«m of thsir 
own persoosUty. Oonscioosiy sad nnooauioarir they reshape pr^onsd meissfM of 
trisdma m the monld of thrir owa tintnoas naderamoding, omefulty modifying riimii 
fote oonvmtfonri platitudes ta whioh Hat thMsselves find oomfort, snawldoh 
Bsrisfy the hsl^riddan meatriity of their own ornuumity. Laokiag the semlttve* 
asss of mind which is neoestsry for the eiqcymeat of irnth la its ansdtd^ated 
parity they essggerate it in aa attempt at taewomsaiac enhu«emeat amiordfog to 
ttrir own insensate stsadmd, whtrit hi as sbsweuy needless for Its real a^jffahmnsal 
as it Is dwe^ora to tite dimity of its origiari sseneagers. The Of g^ 

ami, beemae of their very gresmeak ever ram rite risk of iMriog pro|«otM on to a 
wnmg baol^roQsd of msmory shoa U goto nrixed ^ with elaaeats that aro 
orndmy onstomary mid thei^fme Issrriy acoeplisd 1^ the mrntitode. 

I to yon: Hmt it ym are resHy lorars of Troth, then dais to nek It In Its 
firiasn ia sH the Inftrite bemity of Ito m^es^, hut never tw oouteut to txeMwe up 
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Its Taia symbols ia miserly seolosioa ^ stmiy wallr of ooamtioas. Let ai 

the jn^ soa!s >a tlie Boblime simplicity of tbeir ralritaisl sltitade trbteb Is 
ocmaom idl where they meet to aaieersa! sspirwon to Mt the fi^irit 0! 

BQsa free Irma tiie boad^ of his owa iadiTidosi and of the ego o! afe ni0 
aad of his creed : bat m that lowlsod of trsditioas where religioae duUlrage 
refate Moh others chums and dogmas, there a^ wise man mtut p«m them by in 
doaht aad dimaay. 

' I do not mean to advocate a oommon obnroh for maahtnd, a aniversal pUtera to 
whioh every act of worship and upiration mast conform. Ihe arrogant spirit of 
se^arianism wbiob so often oses either active or passive, violent or saoUe, methods 
of perseoation, on the least provocation or withont any, has to be remind^ of the 
fact that reii^oQ, like poetry, is not a mere id^— it is expreraioa. The self’ 
expression of God is in variedness of crmitioa; and our attitude towards the 
Innnite mast in its expression also have a variedness of individuality, oeasdees and 
nnendii^. When a religion develops the ambition of imposing its doctrine on all 
mankio^ it degrades itself into a tyranny and becomes a form of Imperialism, Ibis 
is why we find a rnthless method of fasoism in religions matters prevailing In most 
pu-ta of the world, trampling fiat the expansion of the spirit of man under He 
InseDsitive heels. 

Ihe attempt to make the one religion Iwhioh is ihmi own, dominate all time and 
space, comes natarally to men addicted to sectarianism This makes it offensive 
to them to be told that God is generons in His distribution of love^ and Hm mMBS 
of oommnnication with men have not been TMtrieted to a blind lane abruptly 
stopping at one narrow point of history. If hamanity ever happens to be ow- 
whelmed with the aniversal flood of a bigoted eiolasivenws, then, God will have 
to make provision for another Noah’s Ark to save His creatores from the oatae- 
trophe of spiritnal desolation. 

whet I plead for is a living recognition of the neglected truth that the reaHtv 
of religion nas its b^is in the troth of Man’s aatnre in its most intense and 
tmivereal need end so mast oonstantiy be tested by it Where it frustrates that 
need, and ontrages its reason, it repudiates its own jastificatian. 

I^t me oonoinde with a few lines from the grem mystio poet of mediaeval Ztt£a, 
Kabir, whom I regard mi one of the greatest spintnal geniuses of onr land : 

The jewel is lost in the mad, 

and all are seeking for it, 

Some look for it tn the east; and 
smme in the west ; 
borne in the water and some 

amongst stones. 

But tiie servMtt Habir has 

appraised it at its tma vafne 
ana has wrapped it with oare 
in a oomer of the mantle of 
his own hmrt. 

Sir F, YoBBi^B^aBd'a Addraet 

An aooouot of what had deeply impressed him in Sri fiamkriahaa’s life ami 
teaobiogs wae given by Sir Franci§ Younghutband^ President, Sooiety for promoting 
^ Btndy of Eeligions, London, while preeidiag at the evening seolon of the 
Bsrriament of BeHgions at the town Ha?, Qslcntta on the 4^. ihrdi 1937. 

Sir i*VaMOM Younghu^cati swd that be had oome aB tiie way from Ihigland 
beoanse of the very deep r»ard which be had for many years put for the great 
work of Sri Bamkrishna. The reason why the speaker was first drawn to fife! 
TUunkriahna wae beoanse fiunkrisbna mure than any other man had tansht 
the grut ^ple principle of not merely tolerating other relmons hat aso 
^07 appreoiatiog them uid peaetratingly enWing Into them, ne speaker was 
imeafci&g as a Ohnetiau and what profonnSly mov^ him was the way in wMcdi 
thm great saint entered into the (%ristiaa rdlgionj entered into the vs^ shnnle 
apirit and teachings and life of C&rist »> that in a way they, Christiabt, were aMe 
to nnderstuid their own religion better tor ^e way in wMoh Bamkrishtts lu^ 
entered into it , 

The speaktt reminded the andlenoe td the story of hew &ri Baadcrisltmt 
was tn ii^ply impreewd by the itight of a jdotsre of the Hadona a^ the 
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that Ee went into a traoce. WhiJa looking at that picture and Ihinking about it, 
Samkrlsbna mlised not only the fatherhood of Qod but also the Motherhood of God. 
Then they all knew the story, the sp^ker continued, of how Ramkrishna went about 
for some months, devoting all his time, all his concentrated attention and all his 
inteasity of feeling into entering the spirit of Christ. Now, that deeply moved 
them, the Christians, because they felt that there was a Hindu^ who wough a 
Hindu of Hindus, for that period of time became a Christian of Christians. It was 
not only that Ramkiishna had affected the Christians, but also the Muslims, the 
Buddhists and others of other religions. And that was a very simple and _v<ary 
great principle that all religions should meet together ; particularly in this critical 
time of the earth’s history, history of the mankind, when there was such a terrible 
amount of disunion among meo, it was exceedingly important that men of this 
spirit, men of religion should meet together and see in what way they conld bring 
into the light of the world that spirit of harmony of which Ramkrishna was the 
apostle. What the speaker thought was very important was that they should meet 
together on occasions like this, as they met together in Loudon last year at the 
world Congress of Faiths, and while each one earned back with him a deopef faith 
in bis own religion, at the same time by meeting each other, by coming into 
spiritual contact with each other, he became a better Hindu, a better Budnist, a 
better Muslim or a better Christian, In such meetings the very fundamentals of 
their faiths were forced upon them and each one of them was led to the highest 
ideal of the fmth when it was realised that there was essential unity among all 
reRgions. Mankind was very greatly indebted to Ramkrishna for having spread that 
ideal and lived it in his own life. In carrying out that doctrine they came ^ross 
one great principle which was a very simple principle too, and it was a very simple 
prinoiple upon which the whole universe was governed and it was Hnity in Diver- 
aty. Diversity always existed, varieties thei*e would always be as there always 
have been, each one of them was! different from the other as each particle of the 
universe was different from the other. They had to retain, each one of them, his 
own individuality but they must also realise that deep down was the fundamental 
unity, unity of all diffemices, of all varieties, of all diversities. They must know 
that it was not pis^bie to make every one of them to think and act (ike one another 
and that by acting upon the doctrine mentioned above each one became truer to 
himself and truer to the divinity within him. 

Concluding, the speaker said that great men like Sri Ramkrishna came to the 
world from time to rime and they, humbler individuals, had tj make the most of 
this great privilege of knowing their ‘Work, knowing their lives and meeting those 
who had met them, and they looked back upon those great men, tried to be like 
them, tried to ester into the spirit of their Jives. But they must sot stop here. 
They must not be always looking to the past. Their lives were made up of the past, 
tho present and the future and while they looked back to the past as also upon the 
present and their great men they must also look into the future. They must realise 
that the future would be their own making and they must determine to make the 
world far better than the present one. When they looked to produce men like Ram* 
krisbna they must look far into the future and . must hope to produce even greater 
men than lUmkrishna. 

Dr. D. Jt. Bhandakar, who presided on" the 5th. March 1937, paid his tribatos 
to the memory of Sri Ramkrishna imd said that it was in the fitness of things that 
a ParHameat of Religions should meet in India and in connection with the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Sri Ramkrishna. What struck the speaker most about tba 
life of this great saint of Dakhineewar was the spirit of research which he evinced 
throughout his life. He was a ‘Bakta’ among ‘Santas’, a Vaishnava among Vaishnavas, 
a Hnslim among Moslems, a Christian among Christians. He allowed himself to 
come ^dso under the inffuence of such modern teachers as Ramaaniam and Swami 
Dayananda Baraswati. Having thus learnt the principles of different religions the 
truth dawned upon his mind that ultimately all religions were one : it baa been so 
for all times, it would be so ever. 

Smtmi Vismiumdai Praaideat, Ramkrishna Ashram, Bombay, ’spoke on the 
Unify of Religions. The need of the hour, be emphasised, was to discover the golden 
thread nmning throngh all religiens where they could exchange the ideds of 
different f^iha jmi as they exc^umgm.cmnmodi^ in the market. 

Reason and intallect were the two speotal attributes whioh a man was 
endowed with. Bat reason and intellect could lead a man to eertmn 
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heights only ; a niAa's thirst for knowledge oould not be satined 
unless a man had known the first Canse, the ultimate reaJMy wflien 
ihe explanatioD of all that was soing about him, which was the source Of iaS uni- 
verse. All the great religions of the world were founded on the oipenencO and 
realisation of individuals who claimed that they had known this First Cause, that they 
had seen God face to face. This effort to know tbs unknowable, to rele^e the 
Reality was the very core of all religions. In this age of Empiricism and Poaitivisin. 
m this age of Atheism and Agnosticism there was born a man in this country in 
whose name this Parliament of Religion liad been convened. Sri Barakrishna, who 
i Uimed to have seen Ood, to have conversed with him, to have established relationship 
with him. It was hard job for 8ri Ramkrishua to convince a robust rationalist and 
fuil-blooJed Speuuerian like Vivekunanda that tie had seen God and coaverserl with 
him. Not coutent with the realisiMion of Samadki, Uamkrislina wanted tt> know 
what truih there was in other religions. He was I.ke a glutton who was noyer 
satisfied with a few dishes, he wanted to test more and more. He became a Chris- 
iian, ho became a Mahomedau and by practising those religions lie came to the same 
realisilion as be had foond in Hinduism. It was therefore in the fitness of things 
that a Parliament of Reliaions should be coavented in his name. 

If they studied the different religions of the world, continued the speaker, they 
would fiod that every leligion had three aspects, PhiSosophioal, Mythological and 
Ritualistic. In Philosophy, in their fundamental basic principles all the religions 
were almost the same. But this rehgioa in the bands of narrow-minded bigots and 
fanatics became an engine of oppression. It was religion that had croa^ all that 
was beautiful, all that was sublime in hnman civilisation. It was leligion again 
that had destroyed them. It was religion that had created love, brother- 
iiness, even for the most distant peoples of the earth ; And it w^ 
religion again that made a mao behave like a ferocious brute, even with his 
neighbour. But those who had tasted the kernel of religion, it was they who, in 
this destructive world torn by hatred and dissension, showered love, sympathy and 
compassion and assured the world that in their philosophy, all religious were almost 
the same. So it was that in fundamentals, in basic prinoiplcs, all religions were 
almost one. All the prophets and messengors of light claimed to have gone to a 
height where they held communion with God which Vivekaaanda d^cribed as a 
state of super-consciousness. 

Mr». Saropiu Nsidu’a AddrcM 

'*1 do not say that God has created man : I sav that man in his urgent and 
emergent necessity created God and is recreating God every day. What is God 
except our own individual consciousness of the Highest ? What is God except the 
embodimeot of oi^r own need of Beauty, Truth, Wisdom and Conrage V", — In these 
words Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu addressed the Parliament of Religions as its evening 
session on the 6th. M«r«h 1937. 

Bhe asked the Parliament not to expect anything that had not already been said, 
from a person like herself who did not follow any doctrine or dogmas nor daro 
progress except in the step of the entire humanity. 

«he would plead with the Parliament to realise this that just as all the branches 
of a tree prooeodiog in diverse directions derived their strength from the same 
source, BO also the different faiths of the world derived their strength from one 
source and that source was the need ol humanity. “I do not say” she said, ''that it 
came from God, I say that it comes froilr our need of God.” 

The speaker reoalEed how once she stood before an empty temple in Southern 
India and the idea dawned upon her that here was a temple where there was no im- 
ago of any deity and men conld create God in the image of his own soul. That was 
the message to the world of all the great saints and prophets of the world and that 
was the message of Bri Bamkrishna. For him the temple was always empty, beoanse 
it was always ready for him to place his deity, no matter whether lor the moment 
he projected himseif into the soul of a Musalman, Christian, Cgnfuciaa, 21ooroastirian, 
Sikh or a raau of any other faith. Ha said : “Here is the temple of Huraitnity, and 
hamanity mast have a God. But how shall I find that God ? BhaJl I produce Him 
m the image of my limited individual consoioasness or shall I seek to find Him in 
the image of the infinite, the varied and the divers^ as He appeared to his children 
in the deserts of Arabia, on the monatmii-tops, in the caves ami forests of many 
lands ?” Bamkrishna taught the world that the temple rernmned empty for man to 
create Qod and Godhood. Man became a part of the great Humanity when he re- 
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tlited tile 0 Q 6 O 8 SB of Ood. Whotbar they said Alia* Ho>Ai bar, or whother they 
bee^ before the flrs-tfiaple of the Zooreetrian, or whether they kaeH b^ore ^ 
Oroes of the Christian or aude obdssaace to the Granth-Sahib at the Ohurdwara, they 
odFared their saintations to the one and the smbo God. Ihat waa the only aieeaage 
that tile speaker coaid give to the Partiuneat beoanse that was the (mly re^gioa 
that she had been taogbt by her fdher in her childhood. 

Hr. ReiMBaiida ChattefWa Addreee 

In his address to the ParHamaat-Sd. ^nsaaaada Chatter jt» add thd when taore 
Uum hfty years ago be came to Oaicatta io the eighties lof the last oentory to 
st«iy in a collet, the sunt 6ri Bamkrishoa was still liTing and it was still possible 
to sea hint aid near bis inspiriog words from his own iios. Bat the spedter vrm 
never so blessed as to come into oontaot with bi™- So he coaid not say anything 
aboat him from direct personal knowledge. Nor did he think he was ^oaliSod to 
dtsooarse on any theolomcal, philosophical or soriptord sabjeot. 

The speaker would like to place before the Parliament briefly the result of eelf- 
exaa^ation oaosed by 8ri Ramakrishna’s teaching ‘Jsta mat tata path’. This saying 
of his had bean yarionsly tramtiated, the meaning being, many faiths, dootrfnes, 
pinions or views so many patiie to the goal of emaocipatton, liberation, sdvatioQ. 
God> vision or self-realiaabon.’* As tiie speaker never had the privilege to learn the 
exaot interpretation of this teaching from him or from any of his aireot disciples, 
be would ref nun from any exposition of it 

As the Soiireme Spirit was infinite, Bj. Chatteriee oontinaed, and Bis tmth was 
infinite, it was obvious that no man could tboiougnly know Him and comprehend 
Him. There were coontless i^ects of Him and His truth, and, therefore, ooantiess 
i^pioaohos, too, to Him and His troth. These were contained though not erhaus- 
tively, in the soriptures of the various religions of the world and the sayings of its 
saini^ sages, seers and prophets. The reference in Sri Bamakrishoa^s teaching, 
'Jata mat tata path,' was to these. So the discovery of the paths implied serious 
study, meditation and spiritual dlsdpliae. 

But if uiy one took the Faramalmiisa’s words light-heartedly, as many of them 
unhappily were to do, suoh fight-hearted ness must involve great moral aud 
^ritom dai^^. Many of them appewed to think that as in the opinion of the 
Paramahansa all religions were true it wu enougb for a man’s suvation to be 
merely born a Hindu, a Jain, a Buddhist, a Zoorastrian, a Jew, a Couiaoian, 
a Taoist, a Shintoist, a Christian, a Mussalman, a Bikfa, a Brahman or the Arjya 
Samajist or bom in some other recent reli^us community and simply profess to 
be one to reach the goal of ^Moksha,’ salvation or liberation. If that were so, why 
did even Sri Bamkiisbna himself, biased as be was from childhood with such a 
highly spiritual o^ure, with suoh Sulbana, put himself to such severe self-dis- 
mpline ? It night be said indeed that as he was born a Hindu but wanted to re- 
aliee in full the tmth of C^ristiaoity, Islam and some other faiths it was necessary 
for him to undergo the requisite wlf-impoeed discipline. But almost lUl the austeri- 
ties he underwent and the very difficult ooursra of Badbaua which he went through 
were meant for the perfect reuisation of the idea! of Hinduism itself in which he 
was bom. The example of Bri Bamkrishoa ahowecf that it was not enough to be 
bom in any religious community and to pay lip himiage to it It was nece Msry to 
rmdiee its ide^ or ideals by external and internal discipline and also to realise the 
ideals of tuier religions by needful fiadluma, thoogh for the generality of men it waa 
was sot p<«iil^ to do what be did. Therefore his saying, ‘Jata Mata tata pvth,’ 
waa not meant to produce in them easy-going and smug self-satisfaction, the mother 
of int^eotud and spritoal indoience and indiSereadsm. Whether one was 
a himse-lKilder m* a Sannyasi, one most nndergotself-disoipluie. Every greidi of fancy, 
every ^lerration of the intellect and every perversion of some seored doctrine was 
sot entitled to the dignity of the name of ‘hat’ in the sense of faith. 

Mrs. Horelo Deiti Okoudhtram read a paper on “The esotorio soieuoe of tiie 
Aryan Bohis'’. 

Mr. Jttttt BerbtH. author, Paris (FrMca), spoke on the message of Sri Buo- 
krishna in oontinental Eompe. Vivekanasda took the message of 8n Bamkrlshna to 
Ikarope, bnt it 'was oonfined to the inteiieotual olwsea. It was Bomaln fiolland, mie 
of the most geaerons hearts that the world bad ever seen, who reaUy started to 
eimaad tb* meagnM of Bri Bamkrishoa in Bminre. Bh work on Sri Bamkrishoa 
aisi Svraol TiTManamhi met with trenmidouB anooess and were translated into 
nmf ktogeasee. He gtem dosutd for his worin indioated tiie aaMont of the 
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t&tereet thsfc he had bees able to create among the people in Earope b Hrl 
Bamkrtshaa'a’t^hloga ooatd be aeen from the faot that the Frenoh traaalatioa have 
reoeived eothoatastio respooae irom Beveral Proteatast clergymeti and Eoauto Oatholio 
miaistere, from Pejohic Bocietiee, PrinotpaU lOf Ualrersitiea wid men of soieoce 
and letter. 

Bai Bahadur Khag«t^ra Nath Hitter conveyed the most cordial greeting of the 
Oalontta tJaivereity to the Parliament. The speaker felt that there was greatn: 
need for a meeting of 'this kind at bis present moment becanse the speaker had 
found in the ooantries of the West where he ha had been reoendy that religion was 
more dead than alive and that there was no chance of infasin^ fresh blood into the 
relbions which were in a decadent condition. The speaker was confident that India 
bad a message to give the world and that messi^e was a message of p«K9e and good- 
will not merely in name, bat in reality and to substance. 

Swami Tijayananda of Bamkrishna Ashram, ^ Baenos Aires, Argentioa fSondi 
ktrinai, Amman KnaMdynynnjL of the M.ah8hadbi.8»5iaty, Satnaih, BrnwieSj awnmi 
Paramananda and Prof. Benjamin Bechad of Manritios also addressed the FarlUraeat. 

In a message to the Parliament, prof. Traian Hersenl, Institutol Social Bomaa, 
Bncbarest fRomnnia), said “A Congress like yours is specialty siguifiouit for onr 
times and I should have felt greatly honoured by being able to fnotion in its 
midst. But my soieutifio and teaching work as well as other diffloolties prevent 
me from participating personaliv in the Congress. I have to be content with simply 
being present in spirit among the participants of the Parliament. Please aooept my 
sinoere wishes for the suooesa of your traosaotions," 

la his mesMgo to the Parliament, H. K. Prof. Dr. O. 3V«jc», Borne said t—'lt 
would indeed be a great privLi^e for me to be able to take part in the great oongrega- 
tioa of fwths you have been organising and it is quite likely that (m my way back 
from Japan where I shall pass the winter months on a leoture tonr, I shall make a 
pilgrimage to Balur, and say a few words about the debt of bnmanity to the great 
Indian Ua^er Sri Ramskrishoa, in my bomble way. Even If for some anforeseea 
reaeon 1 should fail to be present personally at the Oongresa, 1 shali B«id my 
address in time. 

1 oan assnre you that the message of Sri Bamakrishna is widely known and 
appreciated by the culhtral ciroles in Italy, and onr lastitnte shall spare no pains 
to oontcibute to the snooess of yonr Congress.' ’ 

Br. E. T. WiUiam^ Profeasor (Emeritos of Chriental Langnages and tateratare. 
University of California, Q. 8. A. writes 

^^Sharing fatly the faith of Sri Ramakrishna that every religion is a path to Ood, 
f rejoice in the spirit that has prompted you and others to bring into one assem- 
blage^ as possible man of every race and oreed, thereby nuking a praotical demoaa- 
tration of religious tolerance and prbmotiog inter- racial and inter-national good-will," 







